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REV.  JOSEPH  HOLDEN  POTT, 

ARC»PBAOON  OF  LONDON. 
AMD  VICAR  OF  ST.  BfARTDTS  IN  THE  FIELDS. 


In  looking  back  to  those  sentiments  of  regard 
which  I  addressed  to  you  in  the  former 
impressions  of  this  work^  it  is  gratifying  to  me 
to  find  the  fnendship  of  my  earlier  days  con- 
firmed by  the  reflections  of  maturer  age ;  and 
to  renew^  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life^ 
the  expression  of  the  most  lively  feelings  of 
attachment  and  respect 

The  repeated  proofs  of  approbation  which 
this  volume  has  experienced^  have  led  me  to 
endeavour  to  render  the  present  edition  more 
deserving  of  the  public  sanction  and  more 
asefiil  as  well  to  students  in  divinity  as  to  the 
general  reader.  With  this  view  I  have  Intro- 
duced additional  remarks  and  corrections  in 
various  parts  of  the  work,  and  have  carefully 
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revised  the  authori^QS  produced^  noting  as 
accurately  as  possible,  the  references,  and  ac- 
commodating them  to  the  best  editions,  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  the  Fathers,  and  early 
writers. 

The  extensive  encouragement   which  the 
work  has  received,  will  afibrd,  I  trust,  some 
sujbject  pf  satisfaction    to    you;    especially 
from  the  recollection  of  the  favourable  opinion 
which  you  expressed  on  its  appearance,  con- 
jfenfng  a  value  upon  the  first  fruits  of  my 
application  to  those  studies  which  you  had 
amdjaously  encouraged  me  to  cultivate ;  and 
pountenancing  an  early  tribute  of  veneration 
for  those  Scriptures,  of  which,  by  your  learned 
and  judicious  remarks,  you  have  often  pointed 
put  the  perfections,  and  of  which  you  uniformly 
illustrate  the  beneficial  influence  by  the  distin- 
guished example  of  your  conversation  and  life. 

I  remain,  with  very  sincere  regard. 

Your  most  faithful  friend, 

ROBERT  GRAY. 

DURttAM, 
jlprU  ^,1B22. 
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PREFACE. 


The  useful  Key  to  the  New  Testament^  by 
Doctor  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  present  work,  first  published 
in  1790.  It  was  apprehended  that  a  similar 
assistant  to  the  perusal  of  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  would  prove  equally  con- 
venient to  those  who  might  not  h^ve  either 
leisure  or  opportunities  to  consult  larger  pub- 
lications,  for  scattered  information.  A  differ- 
ence in  the  description  of  the  bodks  here  treated 
of,  has  compelled  the  Author  to  adopt  a  more 
difiVisive  and  discursive  method  of  conducting 
hissutgects  than  that  which  is  Allowed  by 
the  learned  Prelate.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
dates  and  authors  of  some  books,  the  objec- 
tions to  opinions  generally  established,  and 
the  mixed  character,  and  miscellaneous  con- 
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VI  PREFACE. 

tents  of  the  works  considered^  have  neces- 
sarily occasioned  complicated  and  extended 
discussions. 

The  Author  viras  desirous  of  exhibiting  in 
one  point  of  view,  the  probable  period  of 
each  book,  the  character  and  design  of  its 
writer,  and  the  proofs  of,  or  grounds  of  dis- 
puting its  inspiration.  He  wished  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  general  sketch  of  the 
respective  importance  of  each,  of  its  intrinsic 
pretensions  and  external  sanctions;  and  to 
impart,  in  a  compendious  description,  what«- 
ever  might  contribute  to  illustrate  its  history 
and  contents.  This,  He  has  done  in  a  manner 
as  concise  as  possible,  considering  it  consist^ 
ent  with  his  plan  to  prefix  general  information 
and  remarks  as  introductory,  and  separately  to 
examine  such  questions  as  were  immediately 
connected  with  the  particular  scope  of  the 
individual  book*  He  judged  it  also  improper  to 
deliver  opinions,  without  stating  the  reasons 
on  which  they  were  founded,  or  ta  adopt  de- 
cisions on  disputed  or  doubtful  points,  without 
producing,  at  least,  the  most  considerable  ob- 
jections that  might  be  urged  against  them, 
least  the  Reader  should  be  led  to  decide  on 
partial  grounds. 
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PREFACE.  VU 

Since  the  books  often  contain  passages  of 
obscure  interpretation,  and  doubtful  import, 
as  likewise  dates,  names,  and  other  particu- 
lars upon  the  explanation  of  which  their 
character  for  antiquity  and  authority  must, 
in  some  measure  rest,  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  critical  and  chronological  ques- 
tions. In  consequence  of  these,  the  notes 
have  been  increased  in  number  and  extent, 
beyond  what  was  at  first  intended.  The 
Reader  will,  however,  hereby  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  commentators;  or,  if 
unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  adopt- 
ed, he  may  readily  find  the  foundation  and 
authorities  on  which  it  was  established. 

As  the  inspiration  of  the  canonical  books 
WBB  to  be  proved,  it  was  often  requisite  to 
point  out  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy; 
which,  therefore,  the  Author  has  done,  in 
the  most  signal  instances,  though  commonly 
by  reference  only  and  cursory  observation. 
He  presumes,  however,  that  he  has  thereby 
often  unfolded  an  interesting  scene,  or  opened 
a. wide  jfield  of  instructive  enquiry.  The  im- 
portance, likewise,  of  some  discoveries  and 
remarks  which  learned  commentaries  have 
imparted,  has  sometimes  tempted  the  Author 
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VUl  PREFACE. 

to  introduce  particulars  that  may  be  thought 
too  minute  for  a  general  and  compendious 
Introduction ;  but  he  lias  usually  endeavoured 
to  confine  himself  to  such  comments  ^s  con- 
tribute to  general  illustration^  or  are  explana*' 
tory  of  passages  immediately  subjected  to  the 
Reader's  attention.  He  apprehends^  that  if 
the  Reader  should  occasionally  discover  ob^ 
servations  which  reflect  only  an  oblique  or 
partial  light  on  the  sacred  volume^  he  will 
not  be  displeased^  even  though  it  should  ap- 
pear that  a  larger  space  is  thereby  allotted  to 
some  books  than  their  comparative  import- 
ance might  seem  to  justify. 

It  was  thought  expedient  also^  occasionally 
to  advert  to  those  popular  mistakes^  and  light 
objections  which  float  in  society,  and  operate 
on  weak  minds  to  the  prejudice  of  the  sacred 
books^  as  the  Author  was  conscious  that  fairly 
to  state^  was  in  some  measure  to  refute  them, 
and  that  they  often  produce  more  than  their  due 
effect  because  indistinctly  viewed.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  design,  he  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  to  have  introduced  remarks  too  obvious 
and  trivial.  The  sincere  and  dispassionate 
enquirer  after  truth,  ivho  has  deliberately 
weighed  the  evidence  on  which  the  scrip- 
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PREFACE.  IX 

Uires  rest,  cannet  readily  believe  that  a  pas- 
sage partially  considered,  a  misconception  of 
a  revealed  design,  or  a  fancied  inconsistency 
with  pre-conceived  opinions,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  afiect  tfie  character,  or  diminish  the 
influence  of  the  sacred  books,  established  as 
their  authority  is  by  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence :  but  experience  fully  proves,  that 
these  are  the  foundations  on  which  ignorance 
and  infidelity  ground  their  disrespect  for  the 
inspired  writings. 

The  AuthcMT  has  been  cautious  in  treating 
of  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books,  to 
discriminate  their  respective  pretensions  with 
accuracy  ;  since,  however  valuable  the  latter 
may  be  considered   for  their  general  excel- 
lence, it  is  necessary  to  keep  inviolate,  and 
free  from  all  intermixtifre,  that  consecrated 
canon  in  which  the  holy  oracles  were  pre- 
served by  the  Jews,  which  was  stamped  as 
infallible  by  the  testimony  of  Chrbt  and  his 
apostles,  and  which,  in  the  first  and  purest 
i^es  of  the  Church,  was  reverenced  (toge- 
ther with   the  inspired  books  of  the   New 
Testament)  as  the  only  source  of  revealed 
wisdom- 
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The  whole  design  of  the  Author  has  been 
to  assist  tlie  Reader  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  the  character  of  the  Old  Testament^  and 
of  those  uninspired  books  which  are  reputed 
to  have  been  written  under  the  first  dispen- 
sation ;  and  to  supply  such  introductory  in* 
telligence»  as  might  enable  others  to  read 
them  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  He 
lays  claim  to  no  praise^  but  that  of  having 
brought  into  a  regular  form  such  informa-^ 
tion  as  he  could  collect  from  various  works. 
He  acknowledges  himself  in  the  most  unre- 
strained terms^  to  have  borrowed  from  all 
authors  of  established  reputation^  such  ma-^ 
terials  as  he  could  find^  after  having  delibe- 
rately considered  and  impartially  collated 
their  accounts.  He  has  appropriated  such 
obvious  information  as  was  to  be  collected 
from  those  writers  who  are  universally  known 
to  have  treated  on  the  sacred  books  [a]^  and 
he  has  endeavoured  farther  to  enrich  and 
substantiate  his  accounts  by  diligent  and  ex- 
tensive research.  He  has  not  wished  to  con* 
ceal  the  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn 
his  information,  nor  has  he  scrupled  in  some 
minute  instances  to    employ   the   words  of 

[a]  As  Eusebius,  St.  Jerom,  Grotius,  Huet,  Calmet^ 
Du  Pin,  Patrick,  Lowth,  &c.  &c. 
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those  writers  jfrom  whom  he  has  borrowed. 
He  has  often  produced  numerous  authorities^ 
not  for  ostentation^  but  to  confirm  interesting 
particulars^  and  assist  those  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  investigate  facts^  or  to  pursue  the 
subjects  under  consideration.  (Xi  important 
and  controverted  points^  he  has  industriously 
and  carefully  censulted  the  authorities  on 
which  his  assertions  rest^  but  in  matters  of 
little  moment^  and  where  there  could  be  no 
reason  to  suspect  misrepresentation,  he  has 
in  a  few  instances  taken  up  with  cited  refe- 
rences. He  has  adopted  that  plan  which  he 
thought  wottld  render  his  book  most  gene- 
rally udei\il ;  and  presumes  to  hope,  that  the 
uninformed  nmy  find  it  an  instructive,  and  the 
learned  a  convenient  compilation. 
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INTR0DU<3TI0N. 


Th]b  Bibfe^  whjcK  in  its  origioal  import  impliei 
only  the  book[A]^  is  a  won}  appropriated  by  way  of 
eminence^  to  that  coUection  of  the  Scriptures^  which 
have  at  diJOGsrent  times  been  composed  by  persons 
divinely  inspired.  Jt  contains  ihe  several  revela- 
tions delivered  from  Qpd  to  mankind  for  their  ia* 
struction.  Those  communicated  b^ore  the  birth 
of  Christy  are  include  under  that  division  of  the 
Bible^  which  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Old 
Testament  [b]^  and  of  that  division  pply  it  is  here 
meant  to  treat.  The  Old  Testament  comprehends 
all  thos^  sacred  books  which  were  written  by  th^ 
descendants  of  Israel^  a  people  selected  by  Qod  for 
important  purposes^  to  '^  be  a  Kingdom  of  Priests^ 
and  an  Holy  Nation  [c]/'  Among  this  people  suc- 
cessive prophets  lind  inspired  writers  were  appointed 

[a]  B^xW  ve\  0tCxU,  Liber,  from  fitCxoq,  an  Egyptian  reed^ 
tlie  Papyrus^  of  the  rind  of  which  paper  was  made*  Herodi 
L.  V.  cu  68.  a»d  Heum.  de  Origin.  Nom.  Bib.  The  Bible  is 
by  tbe  Jews  called  Mikra,  Lecture:  so  the  Koran  means  the 
rcadiDg. 

[b]  Testament  signifies  covenant^  agreeably  to  the  import 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Bcrith.    Hieron.  in  Malach.  cap.  ii. 

[c]  Exod.  xix.  6.  xxxiii.  16.  Levit.  xx.  24,  26.  Psalm 
cxlvii.  19.    Eom.  iii.  2.  ix.  4. 
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by  God  to  convey  such  prophecies  and  instrnctions 
88  were  instrumental  to  the  desig^ns  of  his  provi- 
dence. As  these  scriptures  were  produced^  they 
were  admitted  into  the  sacred  volume^  which  by 
gradual  accumulation^  at  length  increased  to  its  pre- 
sent size.  These  being  delivered  to  the  Hebrews^ 
in  their  own  language  [d]^  with  every  mark  that 
could  characterize  divine  revelations^  were  received 
witli  reverence/ as  divinely  inspired  and  preserved 
with  the  most  anxious  care^  and  attention.  Such 
only  were  accepted,  as  proceeded  from  persons  un- 
questionably invested  with  the  prophetic  character 
£e],  or  evidently  authorized  by  a  divine  commis- 
sion, who'  acted  under  the  sanction  of  public  ap- 
pointment and  miraculous  support.  The  books 
which  contained  the  precepts  of  the  prophets,  con- 
tained also  the  proofs  of  their  inspiration,  and  the 
testimonies  of  their  character^  By  recording  con- 
temporary events  the  writers  appealed  to  well-known 
evidence  of  their  authority,  their  impartiality,  and 
their  adherence  to  truth;  and  every  succeeding 
prophet  confirmed  the  character  of  his  predecessor, 
by  relating  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy  in  ttie 
history  of  his  own  period,  or  bore  testimony  to  his 
pretensions,  by  repeating  and  explaining  his  pre- 
dictions. 
'    To  the  writings  of  these  inspired  persons,  other 

[d]  The  Hebrew  language,  if  not  the  first  language  of  roan^ 
seems  at  least  to  have  higher  pretensions  to  antiquity  than  any 
other.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  tJie  only  writings 
BOW  extant  in  pure  Hebrew. 

[b]  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  Lib.  I.  §  7.  Vol.  11.  p.  1333.  Edit. 
Hudson. 
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productions  were  afterwards  annexed^  on-  account 
of  their  valuable  contents^  and  instructive  tendency^ 
though  their  claims  to  inspiration  have  been  justJy 
rejected.  Such  only  as  were  undeniably  dictated 
by  the  Spirit  of  God^  were  considered  by  the  Jews 
as  canonical  [fX  and  such  only  are  received  by  us 
as  affording  a  rule  of  faith  and  doctrine.  The 
contents  of  the  first  division  of  the  Bible  are  there- 
fore distinguished  into  two  classes.  The  first  con- 
taining the  books  of  acknowledged  inspiration ;  the 
second  comprising  those  which  are  entitled  Apo- 
cryphal^ as  b%f^g  of  dubious  or  suspected  charac- 
ter^ and  authority.  The  latter  will  be  spoken  of 
in  a  proper. place^  since  in  the  present  preliminary 
dissertation^  it  is  purposed  to  treat  of  such  only  as 
are  canonical^  and  to  trace  a  short  sketch  of  their 
history  in  a  geiieral  outline ;  a  particular  account 
of  each  individual  book  being  reserved  for  a  sepa- 
rate chapter. 

Though  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not 
always  chronologically  arranged  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  were  written,  yet  the  Penta- 
teuch was  probably  t^ie  first  of  those  productions 
which  are  contained  in  the  inspired  volume. 

These  five  books  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses, 
and  consequently  free  from  error,  were  secured  as 
a  sacred  deposit  in  the  tabernacle,  where  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  was  placed  [g]  ;  and  were  kept 

[p]  The  word  Canon  is  derived  from  Kmwv,  which  may  be 
Mterpreted,  a  rule  or  catalogue.  Atban.  Vol.  X.  p.  228. 
Hieroo.  VoL  X.  p.  41.     It  here  means  a  rule  of  doctrine. 

[0|  Deut.  xxxi.  20. 
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fliere,  as  well  during;  the  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness^ as  for  some  time  after  at  Jerusalem.  To 
the  same  sfinctuary  were  consigned^  lis  they  were 
successively  produc^d^  aH  tiiose  histoncal  [n],  and 
prophetical  books  which  were  written  from  the 
time  of  Joshua^  to  that  of  David^  including  their 
own  works ;  during  whicli  period  a  series  of  pro-* 
phets  flourished  in  regular  succession.  Solomon 
having  afterwards  erected  a  temple  to  the  honour 
of  God  [i]^  af^inted  that  in  future  the  sacred 
books  should  be  deposited  in  this  hoty  receptacle, 
and  enriched  the  collection  by  the  inqiired  produce 
tions  of  his  own  pen.  After  him  a  line  of  illus- 
trious prophets  continued  to  denounce  vengeance 
against  the  disobedience  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
and  to  predict  the  calamities  whiclr  that  disobe^ 
dience  must  inevitably  produce.  Jonah,  Amos, 
Isaiah;  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Nahum,  Zeplianiah, 
Jeremiah,  Habakkuk,  and  Obadiah,  successively 
flourished  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and 
contributed  by  their  unerring  predictions,  to  de- 
monstrate the  attributes  and  designs  of  providence, 
and  to  enlarge  the  volume  of  inspired  wisdom  by 
invaluable  additions. 
About  43Q  [k2  years  after  its  foundation,  the 

[h]  The  books  do  oot  stand  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
written :  they  were  perhaps  not  arranged  at  first  according  to 
dates,  or  tlfey  might  ha^e  been  accidentaUy  Iraiisposefd  In  the 
manuscript  rolls:  in  dificreni  versions,  they  are  differently 
placed.    Dupin.  Dissert.  Prel.  Lib.  I.  ch.  i.  sect.  7. 

[l]  The  Temple  was  dedicated  about  A.M«  3000. 

[k]  Josephus  says  470,  others  428,  Usher  424  years*  It 
was  destroyed  about  535  years  before  Christ  Antiq,  Lib.  X. 
ch.  viii.  p.  449.  -     •* 
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temple  beia^  rifled  asid  burDt  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
tbe  orig;inal  manuscripts  of  the  law  and  of  the  pro- 
phetical writings^  must  have  been  removed ;  and 
were  possibly  qarried  to  Babylon,  except  indeed 
we  suppose^  that  the  part  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
which  remained  at  Jerusalem,  obtained  permission, 
or  found  means  to  retain  tbein[L].  Those  He* 
brews  who  were  dispensed  in  the  captivity,  proba^- 
My  used  such  copies  as  had  been  previously  dis-p 
tributed;  though  I^niel  who  refers  to  the  law  [m], 
might  by  his  interest  with  the  Babylonish  kings, 
have  procured  ycess  to  the  original,  if  we  suppose 
it  to  have  been  transferred  to  Babylon.  Within 
the  seventy  years,  during  which  the  Jews  were 
d^buned  in  captivity,  were  composed  the  affecting 
lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  consohtory  prpphe- 
cies  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  history  and  prophecies  of 
DanieL 

On  the  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, the  Jews  being  released  from  their  captivity, 
returned  to  Jerusalem  about  A.M.  3^8,  having 
doubtless  procured  or  recovered  the  original  books' 
of  the  law  and  of  the  prophets,  with  a  design  to 
j^ce  them  in  the  temple,  which  after  much  oppo- 
tion  from  the  Samaritans,  they  rebuilt  in  about 
twenty  years,  being  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
fim  pious  worb^  by  the  exhortations  of  Haggai  and 

[l]  la  the  aecotint  of  the  things  carried  to  BabyloD^  no 
mention  b  made  of  the  sacred  books.  9  Kings  xxv,  2.Chrou« 
xjutL    Jerem.  liii. 

[m]  Dan.  ix.  11. 13.  See  abo  Ezra  vii.  14«  and  Jerem, 
%m.  19—2}.  x^xiL  2%  23. 
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Zechariah  :  they  also  restored  the  divine  worship 
according  to  the  law.'  About  fifty  years  after  the 
teritple  was  rebuilt^  Ezira^  who  since  the  return 
from  Babylon^  had  been  engaged  in  restoring  the 
Jewish  churchy  is  related  by  tradition  to  have  made^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  great  synagogue^  a  collec- 
tion of  the  sacred  writings  [n]  ;  and  being  assisted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit^  he  was  enabled  to  discriminate 
what  was  authentic  and  divine^  and  to  reject  such 
parts  as  rested  but  on  false  pretensions ;  this  col- 
lection was  therefore  free  from  error^  and  rescued 
from  all  accidental  corruptions.  IMas  been  main- 
tained^ indeed^  that  as  a  long  residence  in  Chaldea^ 
during  which  the  Jews  were  dispersed  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other^  had  so  far  precluded  the 
use  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  that  they  were  almost 
forgotten  and  superseded  by  those  of  Chaldea. 
Ezra^  partly  in  compliance  with  custom,  and  partly 
to  difier  from  the  Samaritans,  [which  obnoxious 
sect  employed  the  old  Hebi'ew  letters],  substi- 
tuted the  Chaldean  or  square  letters,  which  we 
now  call  the  Hebrew,  for  those  which  prevailed 
previously  to  the  captivity  [o],  as  we  changed  our 

[n]  Nebem.  viii..!,  3,  9.  Joseph.  Lib.  I.  sect,  yiiu  p.  1333. 
Cout  Apion.  Tract.  Megil.  iu  Gemar,  cap.  iii.  Ilieron.  cont. 
Hel?.  cap.  i.  Hilar.  Prolog,  in  Psalm.  August  de  Mirac.  Sac. 
Scrip.  Lib.  II.  Isidor.  Orig.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  L  Geneb.  Chron* 
p.  clxxviii.  and  ccli.  et  ad  A.  M.  3640.  Jaos  ad  Cap.  48. 
Eccles.  Bu&torf.  Tiberiad,  cap.  xi.  Com.  in  Masor.  Theodor. 
Praef.  in  Psalm.  Prid.  Connect.  Part  I.  Book  v.  Dupin  Diss. 
Prel. 

[o]  Some  assert  also,  that  Ezra  introduced  the  points  or 
characters  which  serve  to  mark  the  Hebrew  voweb ;  others 
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M  Uftck  letter  for  the  Roman  characters.  There 
haye^  indeed^  been  some  disputes  on  this  subject^ 
hat  this  o[nnion  seems  to  be  the  best  supported^?]. 
.  To  this  genuine  coflection  of  Ezra^  were  after* 
wanls  annexed  bis  own  sacred  writings^  as  welt  as 
those  of  Niehemiab  and  of  Malachi.  These  were 
probaUy^  inserted  into  the  canon  by  Simon  the 
Just,  wha  is  related  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
great  synagogue  [ii],  and  by  this  addition  was  com- 
pleted the.  canon  of  the  Old  Testament :  for,  from 
Makehi^  no  prophet  arose  till  ihb  time  of  John  the 
Baptist,  who^  w  it  were^  connected  the  two  cove* 

aniotaiD,  that  these  are  as  'ancient  as  the  language ;  and  a 
third  class,  that  they  were  invented  by  the  doctors  of  the 
school  of  Tiberias,  generally  called  the  Masorites,  about  500 
years  after  Christ,  or  as  some  say  later.  The  Masorites  seem 
to  have  been  a  succession  of  critics,  professing  a  traditionary 
science  of  reading  the  scripture,  as  the  Cabalists  did  of  inter* 
pretiDg  it. 

[p]  This  account  is  founded  on  a  Jewish  tradition  generally 
received,  and  is  related  on  the  testimonies  of  Eusebius  and 
St.  JeroQ,  but  those  who  maintain  that  the  square  were  the 
ancient  Hebrew  letters,  have  attempted  to  invalidate  these 
aotfaorities.  The  canon,  however,  was  certainly  composed 
aboat  the  time  of  Ezra,  if  not  by  himself.  Vid.  Euseb.  Chron. 
ad  A.  M.  4740.  Hieron.  Pnef.  ad  2  Reg.  Com.  in  Ezekiel,  in 
Prof.  Gal.  et  Sixt.  Senens.  Lib.  II.  Biblioth.  Sanct  Morin. 
Cong.  Orat  Also  Scaliger,  Bochart,  Casaubon,  Vossius,  Gro« 
titts,  Walton,  and  Capellus. 

[9]  The  great  synagogue  is  a  term  applied  by  the  J«ws  to 
a  succession  of  Elders,  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  who  had  the  government  of  the  Jewish 
church  after  the  captivity.  They  are  said  to  have  superin- 
tended and  closed  the  canon  of  the  scriptures.  Vid.  Prid. 
Con.  An.  2a2. 
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liafp^i  and  of  wbem  Mi^hi  prophesied,^  thWt  he 
should  precede  the  g^eat  day  of  the  l4ord[ii}. 
.  Tbif  canon  of  the  Qld  Testament  was  by  th« 
Jew8>  AHMoputed  to  ccmtton  twenty-two  bod(a  [s], 
amnber  ,anal<^;ou^  to  that  of  ih$  letters  of  the 
Hdbrew  ai^habet,  and  corresponding^  witb^  tho 
eatelegnc^  of  those  wUch  are  rcK^eived  %  out 
Gkuteh  as  canonical  With  the  Jewsy  howevei^, 
Jildgeft  and  Ruth  were  reckoned  but  as  one  book  i 
^  likewise  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  thdse  of 
Khlgs  and  of  Chrotiides^  were  respectively  united 
into  single  books ;.  Es&ra  and  Nehemjah  were*  als4 
joined  together,  as  the  prophecies  and  lamentation 
of  Jetemiah  were  taken  under  one  head:  so  that 
if  we  consider  the  twelve  minor  prophets  as  they 
were  comprehended  ii^  the  Jewish  eanon^  as  one 
book,  the  number  of  the  books  will  be  exactly 
twenty-two.  If  the  Prophets  ^iVrbte  any  other 
books^  they  are  now  lost,  but  as  no  more  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  canon,  we  have  reason  to  suppose^ 
that  no  more  were  inspired,  though  many  other 
books  are  mentioned  and  referred  to  in  the  scrip* 
tures^  which  having  no  pretensions  to  inspiration^ 
were  never  received  into  the  sacred  list  [t].    These 

-  [r]  Malach.  hr.  5. 

[s]  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  Lib.  T.  sect*  8.  HieroD.  Prol. 
Galeat.  SixU  Senens.  Lib.  L  c.  iu  Epiphan.  &c. 
'  [t]  Orig.  Horn.  L  in  Cant  August.  De  Civil.  Dei,  Lib. 
XVin.  cap.  xxxTiii.  Quest.  42.  in  Numb.  It  has  been  said, 
fikewise,  that  some  passages  are  cited  by  the  Evangelists,  as 
froiki  the  prophetic  writings,  which  are  not  extant  in  them, 
as  in  Matt.  ii«  20*  but  8t  Matthew  might  here  allude  to  Judges 
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twenty^two  Ikm^s  have  an  unquestionable  title  to 
be  considered  as  the  genuine  productions  of  those 
authors^  to  whom  tbey  are  severally  ass^ed.  They 
contain  prophecies  and  every  other  intrinsic  proof 
of  their  divine  origin ;  they  were^  rec^ved  as  au- 
thentic by  the  Hebrews,  and  pronounced  to  be  in-^ 
^ired  oracles  by  the  Evangelical  writers^  who  cite 
tbem  without  any  intimation  of  defect  or  corruption. 
There  was  not,  indeed,  any  pei^od  at  which,  if  lu- 
bricated, they  could  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
^ews  as  the  works  of  the  authors  whose  names  they 
severally  bear.  They  were  likewise  considered 
as  exdusively  canonical  in  th^  Christian  Churtsbj^ 
during  the  four  first  centuries,  alter  wMch,  some 
provincial  councfls  attempted  to  inci:ease  the  num* 
ber  by  some  apocryphal  boo^,  which,  however, 
they  annexed  only  as  of  secondary  authority^  til| 
the  council  of  Trent  pronounced.themto  be  equally 
infallible  in  doctrine  and  truth  [u]. 

The  ^ews  divided,  the  sacred  books  into  three 

^m.  5.  or  to  laiaiah  xr.  t.  where  according  to  St.  Jerom,  "  ^ 
branch  ihall  go  out  of  his  root**  might  be  translated^  *'  a  Naza-; 
Hte  shall  grow  from  his  root^**  or  he  might  refer  to  the  prophetic 
accounts  in  general^  which  had  foretold^  that  Christ  should  be 
eoBsecrated  to  God  as.  all  the  NazariteiB  w^re.  The  Evangelistaf 
nsuaUy  cite  more  according  to  the  sense^  than  to  the  w6rds»  and 
they  sometimes  perhaps  allude  to  well  known  traditional  pro- 
phecies, "  to  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets.^  See 
other  instances  in  Eph.  y,  14.  2  Tim.  iii*  8.  James  iv*  6.  Jude 
14, 16.  which  refer  to  passages  not  now  extant,  or  to  traditional 
relations.  Hieron.  de  Opt.  Gen.  Interpr.  Vol.  I.  p.  122. 
[v]  Preface  to  the  Apof^ryphal  books. 
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classes  [x].    The  firsts  which  they  caUed  the  kw, 
contained^  as  was  before  observed^  the  five  books 
ef  Moses.  The  secoBd  originally  included  diirteen 
books^  which  they  considered  as  the  works  of  the 
prophets.    The  third  comprised  four  books^  caHed 
by  the  Jews  Chetubim^  and  by  the  Greeks,  Hagro- 
grapha }  these  are  conceived  to  have  been  the 
Pbalms,  and  the  three  books  of  Solomon  [v].    The 
Scriptures  were  so  divided  in  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus  [z]y  probably  without  any  respect  to  supe- 
riority of   inspiration,    but  for  distinction,    and 
commodious  arrangement.     From  the  time  of  St. 
Jerom,  the  second  dass  has  been  deprived  of  some 
books  [^k]  which  have  been  thrown  into  the  third 
class,  and  the  Hebrew  doctors  have  invented  many 
fanciful  refinements,  concerning  the  nature  and 
degrees  of  inspiration  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  books  of  each  class  respectively.     They  assign 
an  higher  authority  to  the  books  of  the  two  first 
divisions,  though  they  attribute  also  the  writings 
included  in  the  third  class,  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  sacred  Spirit  [b].     It  would  be  idle  to  trouble 
the  readeir  with  the  discussion  of  these,  and  such 
like  rabbinical  conceits,  and  it  may  be  suflBcient 
here  to  remark  upon  this  subject^  that  though  the 

[r]  Prolog,  to  Ecclus.    Philo  de  Vitk  Contemp.  p.  691. 

[y  j  Sixt.  Senen.  Bib.  Sac.  cap.  vi.  p.  81 3.  and  Vitrin.  Ob- 
servat.  Sac.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  vi.  p.  313. 

[z]  Joseph,  cont  Apion,  Lib.  L  §  8.  p.  1333. 
'  [a]  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehewiah,  Elsiher,  2  Books  of  Chro- 
nicles. 

[b]  Maimonr  Mor.'Nevoch,  p.  2.  xh.  xxiv.  and  Smith  on 
Prophecy,  also  Misn.  Jud.  c.  iii*  n.  5.    Bava  Bathra,  cap.  i. 
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scripture  mentions  different  modes^  by  which  God 
communicated  his  instructions  to  the  propheter^  and 
particularly  attributes  a  superior  degree  of  emi- 
nence toMoses^  yet  that  these  differences/and  this 
distinction^  however  they  may  affect  the  dignity  of 
the  minister  empbyed^  caiinoi  be  supposed  to  in* 
trease^  or  to  lessen  the  certainty  of  the  things  im« 
parted.  Whatever  God  condescended  to.  commu« 
nicate  to  mankind  by  his  servants,  must  be  equally 
infallible  and  true[c]>  whether  derived  from'  im« 
mediate  converse  with  him,  from  an  external  vbice^ 
(HT  from  dreams  or  visions,  or  lastiy  from  the  inter- 
nal and  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
The  mode  of  communication,  where  the  agency  of 
Providence  is  established,  can  iii  no  respect  exalt^ 
or  depreciate  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  thing 
revealed. 

Other  divisions,  besides  that  akeady  mentioned^ 
were  afterwards  adopted,  and  the  order  of  the 
books  vras  sometimes  changed,  as  design  or  acci^ 
dent  might  produce  a  transposition ;  but  no  addi- 
tion or  diminution  whatever  was  permitted  to  be 
made  among  the  Jews  [d]  ;  "  never  any  man," 
says  J.ose|dbus, ''  hath  tlared  to  add  to,  or  to  dimi- 
nish from,  or  to  alter  ought  in  them  [b]  ;  though 
other  books  were  written,  which  deserved  not  the 
same  credit,  because  there  was  no  certain  succes- 

[c]  2  Tim.  ill.  16.    2  Pet  i.  10,  21. 

[  d]  Hieron.  Praef.  b  Lib.  Reg.  Bava  Bathra,  cap.  i.  Maimoq. 
in  Tad.  Cbaiu  p.  2.  f.  95.  and  R.  Gedalias  in  Scalacb  hakkab. 
f.  67. 

. '   [b]  Deut  iv.  %  and  Joseph,  cent.  Apion.  Lib.  L  $  8;  E^seb. 
Hist.  £cclcs.  Lib.  ill.  cap.  ix,  x.    Prop.  Evangel.  Lib.  VIIL 
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MOD  of  prophets^  firom  the  thne  of  ArtaxerxeSj,  and 
it  was  a  roaxim^  ingrafted  into  the  Jewa  in  tlieir 
youth  to  esteem  these  wdtingg  as  the  oracles  of 
God^  and  remaining,  constant  in  their  veneration, 
ivillingly  to  die  for  them  if  necessary/'  Thaf 
were  they  consigned  to  the  reverent  acceptanca  of 
posterity^  and  consecrated  by  the  approbation  and 
testimony  of  Christ  himself,  who  stamped  as  au- 
theatie,  and  as  infallibly  to  be  accomj^sbed,  the 
law  of  Moses;  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms  [fJ  ; 
(the  psalms,  ^xmiprehending  under  that  title,  tha 
Hagiographa)  [g]  ;  the  apostles  likewise  confirmed 
the  saxae  [h]. 

'  Besides  the  great  temple  at  Jerusalem,  many 
synagogues  wer^  founded  after  the  return  from 
^e  captivity,  and  furnished  by  the  industry  of 
jthe  rulers  of  the  church,  with  copies  of  this  au« 
tbeatic  coQection  of  the  scriptures,  so  that  though 
Antiochqs  Epiphanes  in  the  persecution  which  he 
purried  on  against  the  religion  of  the  Jews  tore  in 
pieces,  and  afterwards  burnt  probably  the  sacred 
i>rigiiml  of  Ezra,  or  at  least  such  copies-  as  he 
poqld  procure  [i]-;   8til),  as  feithful  manuscripts 

[f]  Matt.  y.  17, 18,  99.  xxi.  4Sl.  xxiL  29.  xxvl  64.  Lvkt 
nvi.  10.  xtiv.  27»  44.    ^hs  i.  46.  v.  99. 

[g]  Pbilo  de  Vk.  Contemp.  lib.  VI.  Joseph,  contra  Apioii, 
^tb.  L  $  a.  Hierou.  ypt  Prolog,  in  Pnef.  in  Don.  Epipban* 
Homil.  xxix.  cap,  7. 

[H]  Acts  ill  18.  xvfiU  28.  xxhr.  14,  xtvL  22,  27.  xxfiii.  23, 
xxis.  7.  Rom.  ill.  2.  xv.  4.  H«b.  i.  1.  2  Tim.  iii»  Id. 
1  Pet.  ii.  6,  2  Peter  i.  ^9,  Acts  viiL  32.  Rom.  iv.  3.  ix.  17. 
X.4. 

[I]  1  Mace.  i.  67.  Jtoeph.  Antic|,  )^ib.  XII.  cap.  6.  p,  653, 
Sulpit  Sev.  Hist.  Sue*  Lib.  (I. 
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existed  in  all  patts^  the  malevolence  of  his  inten- 
tion was  baffled  by  God -s  providence^  and  Judas 
Maccabeus^  wlien  he  had  recovered  the  city,  and 
pnrified  the  temple,  procured  for  it  a  perfect  and 
entire  collection  of  the  scriptures,  or  perhaps  de- 
posited therein,  that  which  had  belonged  to  his 
father  Biattathias{[K],  and  doubtless  supplied  such 
synagogues  with  ffesh  copies,  as  had  been  plun^ 
dered  during  the  persecution.  Many  of  these, 
however,  must  have  perished  with  the  synagogues 
that  vr&e  destroyed  by  the  armies  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  though  the  religious  veneration  of  the 
Jews  f(»r  their  scriptures,  rescued  every  dopy  that 
could  be  saved  from  ihe  general  destruction  which 
overwhelmed  theft  country,  as  the  scriptures  af- 
forded them  considerable  consolatioh  in  aU  their 
affictions.  Josephus  himself,  we  are  informed, 
obtained  a  copy  from  Titus  [l],  when  the  other 
Jewish  books  were  destroyed,  and  the  authentic 
volume,  which  till  this  final  demolition,  jiad  been 
deposited  in  the  temple,  was  carried  in  triumph  to 
Rome,  and  placed  with  the  purple  veils  in  the 
temj^e  of  Peace  [m],  so  that  henceforth,  no  copy 
of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  was  preserved  from  in- 
jury T>y  the  vigilance  of  public  guardians,  except 
those  copies  which  were  kept  in  the  scattered 
synagogues  of  foreign  and  dispersed  Jews  [n].    It 

[k]  1  Bfac.  iL  48.  iu.  48.  xiu  0.    2  Mac.  ii.  14.  vui.  23. 

XT.0. 

^[l]  Joseph.  Vit.  sect  76.  p.  944.  edit.  Hud. 
[m]  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  VII.  cap.  v. 
[v]  The  Jewish  synagogues  in  all  countries  were  numerous : 
wherever  the  apostles  preached  they  found  them ;  they  we^e 
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is  from  this  time^  probably^  that  errors  and  corrup- 
tions crept  into  the  sacred  text.  As  there  was  np 
longer  any  established  standard  of  correctness^  by 
.which  the  fidelity  of  different  copies  could  be  tried^ 
£iults  and  mistakes  were  insensibly  introduced ; 
the :  carelessness  of  transcribeics  occasioned  acci- 
dental omissions :  marginal  annotations  [o]  w;ere 
•adopted  into  the  text ;  and  the  resemblances  be- 
tween different  Hebrew  letters,  of  which  many  are 
remarkably  similar  in,  form,  contributed,  with  other 
circumstances  too  numerous  to  be  here  specified, 
'to  produce  alterations,  and  imperfections  in  the 
different  copies,  which^  from  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lating manuscripts  for  correction,  were  necessarily 
•perpetuated. 

Hence  originated  those  various  readings,  and 
occasional  differencjss  which  we  find  in  the  several 
manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the^e  dif- 
rferences  must^have  considerably  multiplied,  since 

established  by  the  directioa  of  the  rabbins  in  every  place 
Habere  there  were  ten  persons  of  full  age  and  free  condition. 

'Vid.  Megill.  cap*  i.  sect/d.  Maimon  in  Tephill.  Lightfoot*8 
Harmony,  sect;^  !?•     Exercit.  in  Matt,  xviii. 

[q]  The  Hebrew  Bibles  have  marginal  readings,  called  keri, 
which  signifies,  that  which  is  read,  (the  text  b  called  cetib,  that 
which  is  written :)  these  marginal  variations  are  by  some  as* 
cribed  to  Ezra,  but  as  they  are  found  in  his  books,  as  well  as 

*  in  those  which  are  inserted  in  the  Canon  after  bis  time,  they 
seem  to  be.  conjectural  emendations  of  corrupted  passages  by 
later  writers,  probably  by  the  great  synagogue,  or  the  IVIaso- 
rites ;  these  words  amounted  to  about  1000,  and  all  except  a 
very  few,  have  been  found  in  the  texts  of  different  manuscripts, 

.  Vid.  Kennicott  Diss.  Gener.  Vitring.  Ohservat.  Sac.  vol.  ii« 
cap.  19.  Capellus,  Morinus,  Wahon,  Anan.  Punct.  Rev. 
Lib.  1.  cap.  V.     Buxtorf.  Vind.  Verit:  Heb.  Par.  ii.  c.  4. 
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it  was.  enacted  by  a  constitution  of  tbe  elders^ 
that  every  man  should  possess  a  private  copy  of 
the  scriptures.  Happily,  however,  these  are  sel- 
dom important  in  their  nature  or  consequences, 
as  aj^pears  from  a  collation  of  those  various  copies 
which  pious  and  munificent  men  have  industriously 
cdlected ;  and  it  should  indeed  seem  to  be  an  es- 
pecial effect  of  some  peculiar  providence,  that  those 
passages  which  relate  to  faith  and  doctrine,  those 
which  describe  the  attributes  and  perfections  of 
(Grdd, '  and  the  divide  and  human  nature  of  the 
Messiah,  or  which  treat  concerning  oiir  obligations 
and  duty,  are  in  general  preserved  uniform  and 
uncorrupted.  Secure  in  their  integrity  from  tbe 
consistent  testimonies  of  every  copy,  we  may  con- 
fidently rely  on  the  instructions  which  they  reveal, 
and  stedfi^y  adhere  to  the  principles  which  they 
inculcate. 

There  could  not  indeed  be  any  temptation  for 
the  Jews  designedly  to  corrupt  the  doctrine  of  their 
Bcriptures,  before  the  aj^arance  of  the  Messiah  ; 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  it  was  watched 
over  by  the  prophets,  and  by  different  sects:  and 
bad  such  a  design  prevailed  since  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  Jews  would  not  have  overlooked  those 
passages  which  so  strongly  authenticate  our  Sa- 
viour's pretension9[p]  ;  indeed  such  a  design  must 

[p]  When  the  Hebrew  text  differs  from  the  Greek,  it  U 
foaetimes  more  unfavourable  to  the  Jewish  opiuions^  as  in 
Psata  ii.  12.  The  passage  in  tiie  IGlh  verse  of  the  xx<i<l 
Psalm,  which  has  been  produced  as  a  concerted  alteration^  is 
caUmly,  if  really  altered,  only  corrupted  by  accident,  for  the 
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then  have  been  fruitless^  since  it  could  not  be 
general^  and  it  must  have  been  liable  to  iimmedtate 
detection ;  for  as  Christianity  was  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Old.  Testament  and  appealed  to 
the  Hebrew  scriptures  for  its  support^  wherever 
the  gospel  was  received^  the  law  and  the  pir(^hets 
were  called  into  notice  and  esteem^  and  preserved 
with  as  much  care  and  vigilance  as  prevailed 
among  the  Jews ;  and  when  the  christian  converts 
were  commanded  under  the  Dioclesian  persecution 
to  surrender  them^  they  stigmatized  those  who 
coniplied  with  the  requisition  as  betrayers  [9 j. 

£^ies  then  must  have  multiplied  by  increasing 
veneration^  and  however  trivial  inaccuracies  might 
proportionably  prevail^  contrived  alteration  must 
have  become  more  impracticable.  Thus  every  cir* 
cnrostance  seemp  to  have  conspired  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  scriptures  free  from  a  suspicion  of 
intended  corruption^  or  of  change  in  any  essential 
point.  The  jealous  care  with  which  they  were 
preserved  in  the  tabernacle^  &nd  in  the  temple^  being 
not  more  calculated  to  secure  their  purity,  than 

copies  which  differing  from  the  Sepluagpnt,  instead  of  l^MO, 
caarOy  "  tbcy  pierced"  my  hands  and  feet,  "  read  HHD,  cfuiri,'* 
as  a  lion  **  (they  rendered)  my  hands  and  my  feet/'  caa 
hardly  be  conceived  to  have  been  intentionally  changed  to  a 
stronger  though  figurative  representatiop  of  the  wounds  in* 
flicted  at  the  crucifixion ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  two  verses 
should  liave  been  designedly  omitted  from  ch«  xv.  of  Joriiaa, 
merely  because  they  describe  ka  in  the  Septuagint,  thM  Beth, 
lehem  was  in  the  territory  of  Judah,  a  circumstance  oth^rwbe 
well  known. 
[Q]  Traditores. 
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tliiU  reverence  which  afterwards  difi{dayed  itself  in 
the  dispersed  synagogues^  and  in  the  churches  con- 
secrated to  the  christian  faith ;  and  hence  we  find 
in  the  Scriptures  only  such  corruptions  as  might 
have  been  accidentally  produced  [r.}  The  most 
ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  modem  enquiry 
has  ever  been  able  to  procure^  do  not  usually  seem 
to  be  above  600  or  700  years  old^  and  none  exceed 
the  age  of  900.  In  proportion  to  their  antiqui^^ 
they  are  found  to  be  more  free  from  corrup- 
tions [s],  and  for  the  reason  before  assigned^  that 
these  corruptions  are  but  the  natural  effects  of  fre- 
quent transcription^  the  consequence  of  careless 
haste^  or  casual  inadvertency.  In  important  points 
almost  aD  correspond,  or  are  easily  reconciled  with 
each  other,  though  collected  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  places. 

Not  only  however  is  the  purity  of  the  sacred 
vohme  established  by  the  general  coincidence  of 
the  Hebrew  copies,  but  it  is  still  farther  proved 
beyond  a  possibility  of  suspicion,  by  the  agreement 
which  subsists  between  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  [t],  and  by  the  correspondence 

[r]  See  Morioas,  Capelliui,  Grotius^  and  KennicoU's  Bifol«. 
The  preeqrtA  of  tcripUure.  are  geoeraUy  repeated  in  die  di ffe- 
icat  B(K>ks,  90  that  errors  in  these  must  be  immediately  de- 
teded ;  the  misiakefl  are  chiefly  in  ^ropfer  names,  and  numbers ; 
is  the  latter  often  oocasioned  by.  the  use  of  letters  for  numbers. 
See  IreosBus*  Ben,  &€• 

[s]  The  best  are  those  copi^  by  the  Jews  of  Spain  :  those 
by  the  Jews  of  Germany  are  less  correct. 

[t]  The  Samaritans,  whether  the  descendants  of  the  ten 
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preserved  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  CNd 
Testament^  (as  collected  by  Ezra)  with  the  original 
Hebrew. 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  a  copy  of  the  He* 
brew  original^  and  according  to  the  most  general, 
and  best  supported  opinion,  written  in  the  old  He- 
brew or  Phoenician  characters  [u].  Though  tbiff 
Samaritan  copy  has  some  variations,  transpositions^ 

tribes,  who  seceded  under  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  or  of  thr 
colony,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Cuthab,  or  other  parts 
of  Assyria^  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.)  professed  the  Hebrew  religion, 
and  had  a  Temple,  a  Priest,  and  a  Pentateuch.  When  that 
Pentateuch  was  copied,  is  uncertam ;  some  say  at  the  time  ^ 
their  first  revolt ;  others  contend  that  it  was  copied  from  Ezra's 
collection,  as  it  contains  some  interpolations  ascribed  to  him. 
As  the  Samaritans  rejected  the  regulations  established  by  Jo- 
shua, and  also  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  priesthood,  they  dis- 
regarded not  only  the  Books  which  were  written  subsequently 
to  the  tevolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  which  were  addressed  more 
particularly  to  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  but  likewbe  those  that 
were  written  previously  to  the  division  of  the  two  kingdoms,  as 
the  Books  of  Joshua,  of  Samuel,  of  David,  and  of  Solomon. 
There  is  still  a  remainder  of  the  Samaritans  who  have  their 
high  priest,  said  to  be  of  the  race  of  Aaron,  and  who  offer  up 
their  sacrifice  upon  Mount  Geiizim  to  this  day.  The  chief 
part  of  this  sect  reside  at  Sichem,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Flavia  Neapolis,  and  now  Naplousa.  They  have  synagogues 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  and  are  numerous  in  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  and  some  of  them  are  dbpersed  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
vid.  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  Vli.  cap.  3.  page  12W«  Prid.  Con.  Part 
I.  Book  vi.  Benjamin  Itiner.  Gassen.  in  Vita«  Pierescti«  and 
Hottbger  Bib.  Critic.  Scalig.  de  Emend.  Temp,  Maundrdl's 
Journey,  page  80. 

[u]  Scaliger,  Vossius,  Capelhis.  Univer*  Hist.  Book  I. 
ch.  ^i.  Prid.  Con.  Part  I.  Book  Vu 
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mmA  mdditions,  which  render  it  different  in  some 
respects  from  the  Hebrew  manuscripts^  yet  these 
are  never  of  such  a  nature  as  to  impeach  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Scripture  doctrine^  or  to  lessen  our 
conidence  in  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  copies ; 
for  if  we  except  some  chronological  variations^ 
vrhich  are  perhaps  not  utterly  irreconcileable^  and 
a  designed  alteration  discovered  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch^  which  was  manifestly  inserted  to  sup- 
port an  opinion^  that  Mount  Gerizim  [x]  was  the 
[dace  which  God  had  chosen  for  his  temple^  we 
shaH  find  that  the  variations  of  this  copy  are  not 
more  dian  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  fre- 
quent trans(^ption  during  a  period  of  2000  years 
[tJ;  for  so  long  a  time  hiul  elapsed  from  the  apos- 

[x]  Dent,  xxvii.  4.  They  have  put  Gerizim  instead  of  Ebat 
iato  thk  vetse. 

[t]  The  fathers  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  Greek  transla- 
tioa  of  the  Samaritao  Pentateuch,  but  from  the  sixth  to  the 
seveoteeoth  century,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch ;  Scaliger  first  lamented,  that  no  one  had  procured  a 
copy  of  the  original.  In  consequence  of  this  hint,  the  learned 
Usher  obtained  tvro  or  three  copies  of  it  by  means  of  Sir  Thomas 
Davis,  then  at  Aleppo ;  and  not  long  after,  Sancius  Harley,  a 
priest  of  the  Oratory  of  Parb,  brought  home  another,  which  he 
dqKMited  io  the  library  of  his  order  at  Paris,  from  which  copy 
Moriaus  publbhed  it  in  the  Paris  Polyglot.  Vid.  Prid*  Con. 
Ftft.  L  Book  Ti.  The  Samaritans  have  likewise  a  translation 
<if  tUs  Pentateuch  into  the  language  vulgarly  spoken  among 
tiieuiy  their  language  being  now  so  corrupted  by  foreign  inno. 
▼atioos,  as  to  be  very  different  from  the  original  Samaritan. 
This  traoslation  is  published  in  the  Paris  and  Loudon  Polyg- 
lots»  and  is  so  literal,  that  Morinus,  and  Walton  thought,  that 
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tacy  of  Manasseh  [z],  to  the  introduction  of  thk 
copy  into  Europe. 

This  general  agreement  is  the  more  remarkable 
and  exhibits  the  stronger  evidence  in  support  of 
the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text^  since  the  Samaritan 
copy  was  preserved  by  those  who  from  tlieir  first 
separation  entertained  the  greatest  hostility  against 
the  Jews,  but  who  do  not  appear  to  have  charged 
them  with  corrupting  the  sacred  text. 

This  comnfion  correspondence  affords  therefore 
a  striking  proof  of  the  general  integrity  of  the  dif- 
ferent copies,  and  we  shall  be  still  fijirther  con- 
vinced, that  the  sacred  volume  has  preserved  its 
genuine  purity  in  every  important  point,  if  we 
consider  how  little  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
•Scriptures  differs  from  the  Hebrew  copies,  not- 
withstanding the  many  ages  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was  the  second  monarch  of  the  Mace- 
donian race,  about  280  years  before  Christ,  amd 
under  whose  reign  this  translation  was  made  into 
Qfeek.  It  has  been  maintained  indeed  by  some 
I^ned  men,  that  Only  the  Pentateuch  was  tran- 
slated at  first,  and  that  the  other  books  [a]  were 

one  version  would  serve  for  both,  only  noting  the  variations. 
Vid.  Prid.  Con.  Part  11.  Lib.  I. 

[z]  The  son-in-law  of  Sanballat,  wha  was  coropelied  by 
Nehemiah  to  quit  Jerusalem,  and  who  carried  away  a  copy  of 
the  law  to  Samaria.  He  is  called  Manasses  by  Joseph  us* 
Vid,  Nehem.  xiii.  28.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  XL  cap.  8* 
page  501. 

[a]  Euseb.  Deraonst,  Evang.  Lib.  III.  cap.  ult.  Hody  de 
Bibl.  Text.  Origen,  cSrc. 
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rendered  into  Greek  successively  at  different  times ; 
tiowever  this  may  have  been,  they  were  all  tran- 
slated long  before  the  birth  of  Christ  [b].  This 
version  has  not  many  important  variations  from  the 
Hebrew,  except  in  some  chronological  accounts, 
occasioned  probably  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
copyists  [c].  It  was  used  in  all  those  countries 
where  Alexander  had  established  the  Grecian  lan- 
guage, and  seems  to  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Jewish  synagogues  in  Judaea,  and  even  at  Jeru- 

[b]  The  Septuagint  was  probably  the  first  entire  version  ot 
the  Scriptures  (hade  into  the  Greek,  though  there  are  authori- 
ties which  state  that  some  part  of  them,  particularly  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  were  translated  into  that  lauj^age,  before 
the  .time  of  Alesander's  expedition.  Vid.  August,  de  Civit* 
J>&.  Lib,  XVIIL  cap.  XLIL  and  XLIIL  Huet  Prop.  IV.  cap. 
M,  sect.  3.  The  account  of  the  Septuagint  translation,  attri- 
buted to  Aristeas,  is  loaded  with  so  many  fabulous  circum- 
stances that  it  has  been  thought  entitled  to  but  little  oredit. 
It  b,  however,  repeated  by  Philo,  Josephus,  and  other  writers. 
Vid.  Aristasas,  Hist.  70.  Interp.  Philo  in  Vit.  Mos.  Lib. 
11^  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  XII.  cap.  2.  Irenae.  Lib.  III.  cap.  25* 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  a  version  was  begun  in  the  re 
of  Ptolemy,  and  perhaps  finished  at  different  times  for  thel 
of  the  Alexandrine  Jews,  but  before  the  time  that  the  Bo^  of 
EcclesiasUcus  was  written,  and  consei|uently  at  least  two  ceff- 
taries  before  Christ.  Vid.  Prolog,  to  Ecclus.  Hody  de  Bibl- 
Text.  Lib.  II.  cap.  viii.  Comp.  2  Sam.  xxii.  with  Psalm  xviii. 
Other  translations  into  Greek  were  afterwards  made  by  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus.  Vid.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Lib. 
I.  cap.  22.  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  c.  vi.  Prid.  Con.  Part  II. 
Booki. 

[c]  In  the  vth  and  xith  ch.  of  Genesis,  every  Patriarch  is  said 
to  have  lived  100  years  longer,  according  to  the  Septuagint, 
ihao  inlbe  Hebrew,  except  Jared,  and  Mcthusalem. 
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salem^  where  that  languag^e  prevailed;  and  the 
Septuagint  was  certainly  inost  used  there  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour^  for  the  citations  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old^  seem  most  frequently  to 
have  been  made  according  to  that  version  [d].  At 
that  period  then  it  was  unquestionably  an  authentic 
copy  of  the  inspired  books^  or  it  ,would  not  have 

[o]  St.  Jerom  was  of  opinion,  that  the  eTangelical  writers 
cited  from  the  Septuagint  when  it  did  not  differ  from  tke  He. 
brew,  but  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  original  when  there 
was  any  difference ;  but  the  instances  which  he  has  produced, 
do  not  prove  that  they  referred  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  evan- 
gelists sometimes  cite  from  the  Septuagint  when  it  differs  from 
the  Hebrew,  as  in  Rom.  x.  18.  from  Psalm  %\k*  4.  Rom*  zt« 
12.  from  Isaiah  xi.  10.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  original  and 
the  translation  agreed  more  exactly  than  they  now  do,  as  many 
corruptions  must  have  been  subsequent  to  that  period :  it  b 
therefore  in  some  degree  uncertain,  whether  the  citations  are 
made  from  the  Hebrew,  or  from  the  Septuagint,  though  they 
appear  indeed,  to  be  made  chiefly  from  the  latter,  except  per- 
haps by  St.  Matthew,  who  probably  writing  in  Hebrew,  might 
use  the  Hebrew.  Vid.  Hieron.  adv.  Rufiin.  Mede's  Works, 
p.  785.  Dr.  Brett  imagines  that  our  Saviour  read  out  of  a 
']J^gum  when  he  read  the  lesson  in  the  synagogue.  Vid.  Luke 
iv.  )8.  comp.  with  Isaiah  Ixi.  1.  and  that  he  cited  a  paraphrase 
on  the  cross.  Vid.  Matt.  xxviL  46.  for  Sab^cthani  is  found 
only  in  the  Chaldaic  tongue,  and  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  urai9 
yazabtani.  Christ  and  the  Apostles  probably  cited  what  was 
most  known  to  the  Jews,  the  sense  being  the  same,  whether 
from  Original,  Version,  or  Paraphrase.  The  language  spoken 
by  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  was  the  Hebrew  mixed  with 
the  Chaldaic,  and  Syriac,  which  dialects  compose  likewise  the 
basis  of  the  modern  Hebrew ;  Greek  however  was  generally 
understood.  Vid.  Brett's  Dissert,  on  the  ancient  version  of  the 
Bible,  Blair*8  Lectures,  Sec, 
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Koeived  the  sanction  of  our  Sayiour^  and  of  his 
apostles ;  and  though  since  that  time  it  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Jews  on  account  of  the  estimation 
in  wfak^h  it  was  holden  by  the  Christians^  yet  was 
it  for  the  two  first  centuries  exchisively  used^  and 
haa  ever  since  been  regarded  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Christian  church,  as  a  very  fiuthful,  though 
not  a  literal  version. 

Thu^does  the  general  coincidence  between  the 
Heprew  copies,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  demon- 
strate the  unaltered  integrity  of  the  Scriptures  in 
important  points,  as  we  now  possess  them,  and  this 
integrity  is  still  fietrther  confirmed  by  the  confor- 
mity which  subsists  between  those  various  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  into  different  languages,  which 
have  been  executed  since  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour [e].  It  aiq>ear8  therefore  that  from  the  time 
of  their  first  inspiration,  to  the  present  day,  the 
sacred  writings  have  been  dispersed  into  so  many 
clifierent  hands^  that  no  possible  opportunity  could 

[fi]  The  general  integrity  of  the  text  is  likewise  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  which  are  called 
targums  or  versions ;  these  were  translations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  Hebrew  into  Chaldee,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  had  forgotten  the  Hebrew  after  the  captivity ;  vid.  Nehem. 
viiL  8.  The  two  most  ancient,  and  authentic,  are  that  of 
Onkelos  on  the  Law,  and  that  of  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets ; 
these  were  probably  made  soon  after  the  captivity,  or  at  least 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  but  they  are  blended  with  more  mo- 
dem comments.  The  other  targums  are  of  much  later  date. 
The  targums  are  printed  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  published  at  Basil,  by  Buxtorf  the  Father,  m  1610. 
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be  a&brded  for  confederate  corruptions,  and  every 
designed  alteration  must  immediately  have  been 
detected. 

The  first  Hebrew  Bibles  were  published  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the 
Jews  of  Italy  [fJ.  Many  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  Antwerp,  and  Amsterdam,  as 
well  as  in  other  places,  which  have  their  respective 

[f]  The  Hebrew  Bible,  according  to  Houbigaut,  (Proleg. 
p.  94.  96,)  was  first  printed  by  R.  Jacob  ben  Chaim.  but 
Kennicott  says,  that  this  was  not  published  till  1528,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  subsequent  to  that  revised  by  Felix  Piatensb, 
published  at  Venice,  1517.  « There  is  still  extant  in  Eton  Li- 
brary, a  vellum  copy  of  the  Chetubim,  or  Hagiographa  printed 
according  to  Dr.  Pellet's  account,  at  Naples,  in  1487>  and 
probably  designed  as  a  second  or  third  part  to  the  edition  of 
the  Prophets,  printed,  according  to  le  Long,  at  Soncino,  in 
1486.  ^ee  |e  Long  and  Wolfius,  Bibiiot.  Heb.  2.  897.  This 
was  followed  by  many  others.  See  Kennicotfs  Hist,  of  the 
Heb.  Text.  6Ui  period.  That  of  Vander  Hooght,  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1705,  and  that  of  Houbigant,  published  in  1753, 
are  the  most  distinguished  and  correct.  The  first  Bible  that 
ever  was  printed,  was  a  Latin  Bible,  published  at  Mentz,  about 
A.D.  1450  or  1459*  A  copy  of  a  second  or  third  edition  of 
this  printed  at  Mentz  in  J  462,  with  metal  types  by  John  Faust, 
(whom  some  suppose  to  have  been  the  first  printer)  and  Peter 
SchafTer,  is  in  the  king  of  France's  Library,  and  a  first  volume 
of  this  edition  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  together  with  a  copy 
supposed  to  be  of  an  earlier  date ;  and  another  first  volume 
was  brought  to  England  in  the  Pinelli  collection,  together  with 
a  last  volume  of  one  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  still 
more  ancient ;  it  had  no  date.  There  certainly  were  two 
Bibles  published  before  1462,  vid.  Pinelli  Catalogue.  Michael 
Maittaire,  Ann.  Typogr.  T.  1.  p.  272.  Catalog.  Historico, 
Critic.  Biblioth.  Instruct.  Vol.  Thcol.  p.  32.  and  14  Vol.  of 
A<^ad.  des  Itt^crip*  p.  238^  ,   '      '■ 
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merits  and  defects ;  but  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant edition,  that,  which  does  honour  to  our 
country,  is  the  celebrated  work  of  the  late  Dr. 
Kennieott,  who,  a  few  years  since,  published  his 
Bible,  containing  the  very  accurate  text  of  Vander 
Hoog^t,  with  the  variations  of  near  700  different 
manuscripts,  collected  at  a  great  expence,  and  col- 
lated with'?great  labour  and  care  [g],  together  with 
the  variations  of  numberless  Samaritan  manuscripts,, 
compared  with  the  Samaritan  text,  as  published  in 
the  London  Polyglot  [h]. 

Prom  the  earliest  ages  of  the  primitive  church, 
translaUons  have  been  made  into  various  lan- 
guages [i] ;  but  it  would  be  f(M:eign  from  the  de- 
sign of  this  Introduction  to  enter  into  a  particular 
account  of  the  different  versions  that  have  been 
made,  at  different  times,  into  other  languages :  we 
are  concerned  only  with  our  English  translation,, 
of  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  some  account, 
after  we  shall  have  taken  a  short  view  of  the  pre- 
ceding versions,  which  have  been  made  into  the 
language  of  this  country. 

It  is  possible  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Christi- 
ne] The  learned  M.  de  Rossi  has  since  published  the  varia- 
tioas  of  many  more,  which  he  collftted, 

[h]  The  word  Polyglot  is  derived  from  HoXi^  much,  and 
yX^rU  a  tongue ;  it  means  a  Bible  with  the  texts  of  several 
languages ;  there  are  Polyglots  pubibhed  in  Spain,  at  Antwerp, 
at  Paris,  and  London. 

[i]  Tbeod.  ad  Grcec.  Infid.  Serm.  5.  Euseb.  Dem.  Evan, 
Lib  111.  c*  ult.    Usiier.  Hist.^  Dogm.  de  Script.,  et  Sac  Vernac, 
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ani(y^  had  at  least  some  of  the  scriptures  in  their 

own  tongue  [k]  ;  but  the  earliest  transhtioBs^  of 

which  we  have  any  account  in  our  history^  are 

those  of  the  Saxon  writers^  who  enabled  their 

countrymen  to  read  the  scriptures  in  their  own 

languag^^     It  appears  from  writers  contemporary 

with  Adelm^  or  Aldhelm^  that  there  was  then  ex*- 

tant^  a  translation  of  the  scriptures^  or  €tf  a  part  of 

them  at  leasts  in  the  vulgar  tongue  [l]  ;  and  it  lA 

known  that  Adelm^  who  was  the  first  bishop  of 

Sherborne^  translated  the  Psalter  into  the  SaxoB 

tongue^  about  A.  D.  T06.    Ingulphus  [m]  speaks 

of  a  Psalter  of  St.  Giithlack^  who  was  a  contempo* 

rary  of  Adelm^  and  the  first  Saxon  anchorite^  and 

who  influenced  Ethelbald^  king  of  Mercia^  to  found 

the  monastery  of  Croyland^  and  this  Psalter  in  the 

Latin  tongue^  Lambert  professes  to  have  seen  [n} 

among  the   records  belonging  to  Croyhmd  [o}. 

[k]  M.  Farker  de  Antiq.  Ecc^  Brit.  Test.  Usb*  de  Primord. 
Ecoles,  Britan. 

[l]  The  Saxon  homilies  exhort  the  people  to  read  the  scrip-* 
tures.  Vid.  also  Adeloi.  de  Virgiiiit  et  Bede,  Lib«  IIL  osp* 
6.  ab  An.  6d4. 

[m]  Ingttlf.  Cent.  I.  c.  88. 

[n]  Lambert  in  Respons.  ad  Art.  26.  Epis. 

[o3  There  is  also  in  Uie  public  library  at  Cambridge,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  into  Latin  and  English,  aad  another  old 
Latm  translation  with  an  interlineary  Saxon  version  was  in  the 
Cotton  Library,  in  the  same  character  with  the  charter  of  King 
Ethelbald,  which  is  dated  at  A.D.  936.  Vid.  Usser.  Hist. 
Dogmat.  p.  104.  Usher  infonns  us,  that  Mr.  Robert  Bowyer 
was  in  possession  of  a  Saxon  translation  of  the  Evangelists,  by 
Ecbert,  (who  is  called  also  Ekfrid,  Eadfrid,  and  Eokfrid,  Bishop 
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TiM  MfBA  soon  foHowed  by  the  Latin^  and  Saxon 
translations  of  the  P^alter^  and  Qospel^  which  in- 
deed frequently  appeared^  especiaUy  upon  any 
change  in  the  bnguage. 

The  Psalter  and  the  Gospel  [p]^  or  as  some  say^ 
all  the  books  of  the  Bible  [q]^  were  translated  into 
the  Anglo-^ixon^  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  cettury^  by  venerable  Bede^  who  is  related 
to  have  finished  the  last  chapter  of  the  Ooq[>el  as 
he  expired  [r]. 

The  whole  Bible  was  translated  into  the  Angk>-o 
SoxoB^  by  order  of  king  Alfred.  He  undertook 
the  version  of  the  Psalms  himself^  but  did  not  live 
to  complete  it.  Another  Anglo-Saxon  version  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  soon  after  [s]. 

Several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  trans^ 

of  LandisferD,)  who  died  AJ>*  721.  vid.  Usser.  Hist.  Dogm. 
e.  5.  Egbert  wrote  also,  a  copy  of  the  EvaogeMsts  in  Latin, 
to  which,  AMred  a  priest  added  a  Saxon  interlineary  transit 
tioB,  which  was  in  the  Cotton  Lilmiry,  Vid*  Wharton,  AngUa 
Sac.  Pars.  L  pu  695*  Fox,  by  the  encouragement  of  Matthew 
Parker,  published  in  1571,  a  Saxon  version  of  the  Evangelists, 
made  from  the  Vulgate,  before  it  was  revised  by  St.  Jerom, 
of  which  the  author  is  unknown. 

[p]  Vid.  Bale,     [q]  Fox,  and  Catus  de  AAt«  Caatab.  Lib.  I. 

[b]  Fox  says,  that  he  translated  the  gospel  of  St.  John  a 
second  time,  but  Cuthbert,  his  scholar,  tells  us,  that  he  finbh«» 
ed  at  John  vL  9. 

[s]  This  was  published  with  a  Latin  interlineary  text,  by 
John  Spelman,  in  1640.  Dr.  Brett  supposes  this  to  have  been 
Alfred's  Psalter.  There  is  another  interliueary  Psalter  in  the 
library  at  Lambeth,  apparently  of  a  later  period.  Spelman 
published,  with  his  Psalter,  the  various  readings  of  four  manu* 
scripts. 
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lated  iDto  the  AngIo*Saxon^  by  Elfred  or  Elfric^ 
Abbot  of  Malmesbury^  and  afterwards  A.D.  995^ 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Pentateuch^  Jo- 
sh ua^  and  Judges^  of  this  translation  were  pre- 
served in  the  Cotton  library^  and  published  at 
Oj[ford  in  1699,  by  Edmund  Thwaites  [t]. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  at  a  translation  into 
the  English  language,  as  spoken  after- the  Con- 
quest, appears  to  have  been  made  by  Richard 
Rolle,  an  Hermit  of  Hampole  in  Yorkshire,  who 
translated,  and  wrote  a  glossary  upon  the  Psalter, 
and  a  metrical  pq^raphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job.  He 
died  A.D.  1349. 

A  complete  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  in- 
cluding the  apocryphal  books,  was  soon  afterwards 
performed  by  John  Wickliff  [u].  It  was  a  literal 
version,  made  from  Latin,  with  the  prologues  of 
St.  Jerom,  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  appeared  between  A.D.  1360  and  1380.  The 
New  Testament  of  this  translation,  which  is  still 
extant  in  many  manuscripts,  was  published  by 
Lewis  in  1731.  Some  writers  have  conceived  that 
an  English  translation  was  made  before  the  time 
of  Wickliff  [x],  and  there  are  some  copies  of  an 

[t]  Le  Long.  Calmet.  et  Lewis's  Hist,  of  Transl. 

[u]  Huss.  Replicat.  con.  T.  Stokes  Arund,  Constit.  L^n- 
wood's  Glossary,  &c.  The  New  Testament  of  WickliflTs  ver- 
sion sold  for  four  marks  and  forty  pence,  as  appears  from  the 
register  of  W.  Alnewich,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  1429,  as  quoted 
by  Fox.  Vid.  James,  Corrupt,  of  Fathers,  p.  277.  Fox's  preface 
to  Saxon  Gospels,  A.  D.  1671. 

£x3  Dr.  James  was  of  this  opinion ;  see  Corrupt.  Fathers, 
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English  tranislatioa  Bt  Oxford  [y],  which  Usher  as- 
signs to  an  earlier  period  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
these  may  be  genuine^  or  corrected  copies  of 
WickfiflPs  translation.  Lewis  is  of  opinion^  that 
John  Trevisa,  who  is  by  some  related  to  have 
made  an  entire  English  version  of  the  scriptures 
about  1387,  did  in  feet  only  paint  a  few  sentences 
on  the  cimpd  walls  of  Berkeley  Castle,  and  inter- 
sperse a  few  verses  in  his  writings  [z],  with  some 
variations  from  the  received  translation.  It  is  how- 
ever hi^ly  probablis,  that  others  besides  WickliflF, 
and^iook  this  important  work,  and  translated  at 
least  9oroe  parts  of  the  scriptures.  Hitherto  trans- 
htions  yitke  njgtde  only  from  the  Italic  version,  or 
from  that  of  St.  Jerom. 

Great  objections  were,  however,  made  to  these 
and  all  translations,  as  promoting  a  too  general, 
and  promiscuous  use  of  the  scriptures,  which  was 
conceived  to  be  productive  of  evil  consequences, 

p.  22d.  Bishop  Bonner  professes  to  have  seen  one  translated 
above  eighty  years  before  that  of  WicklifF:  so  little,  however, 
were  the  script i^res  used  in  the  time  of  Wickliff,  that  some  se- . 
eular  priests  of  Armagh,  who  were  sent  by  Archbishop  Fitz- 
zalpfa,  (the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Irish)  to  study  divinity 
at  Oxford,  about  A.  D.  1357»  were  oblig^  to  return,  because 
they  could  no  where  find  a  Latin  Bible.  The  Clergy  were  then 
seldom  able  to  read  Latin.  See  Fox's  Extracts  from  Long- 
laod's'  Register. 

[t3  There  b  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  of  this  translation 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  one  at  Queen*s  College,  and  one  at 
Lambeth ;  and  of  the  New  Testament,  one  in  the  Bodleian, 
and  two  at  Cambridge,  in  Sydney  and  Magdalen  Colleges. 

[z]  Lewis's  Hist  of  Translations.  f, 
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and  WicklifiTs  Bible,  particularly  as  it  was  judged 
to  be  an  unfitithfiil  translation,  was  condemned  to 
be  burnt.  In  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second,  a 
bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  A.  D. 
1390,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  English  Bibles.  The 
bill,  however,  being  strongly  reprobated  and  op- 
posed by  John  Duke  of  Lancaster  [a]  was  reject- 
ed ;  but  about  A.D.  1408,  ArundeC  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  decreed  in  a  convocation  of  the  Clergy 
at  Oxford,  that  no  unauthorized  person  sliould 
translate  any  text  of  scripture  into  English^  or  any 
other  language  by  way  of  book,  and  that  no  trans- 
lation made  either  in,  or  since  WicklifiTs  time 
shottkl  be  read,  till  approved  by  the  bi«h^>  of  the 
diocese^  or  in  a  provincial  council.  This  decree 
vms  enforced  by  great  persecutions,  and  as  about 
the  same  time  Pope  Alexander  the  fifth  condemned 
all  translations  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  they  were 
as  much  as  it  was  possible^  suppressed  till  the  Re- 
formation. 

It  appears  indeed,  from  our  bishops  registers, 
that  in  consequence  of  Arundel's  commission,  se- 
veral persons  were  burnt,  on  refusing  to  abjure 
their  principles,  for  having  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  WickliflTs 
transhtion  [b].    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  whose 

[a]  Usher,  Parker,  Linwood,  and  Collier.  The  Duke  is 
related  to  have  said,  **  We  wiU  not  be  the  dregs  of  all,  seeing 
other  nations  have  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of  our 
faith,  written  in  their  own  language.'*  Vid«  Fox's  Pref.  to 
Saxon  Gospel,  A.  D.  1571.    Usher  de  Script,  et  Sacr.  Vem* 

[b]  At  that  time  the  people  were  so  little  acquainted  with 
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Yioleiit  passions  were  proyidentkDy  rendered  con^ 
ducive  to  the  reformation  in  this  country^  WilHam 
Tjmdal^  or  as  he  was  otherwise  called,  Hickens  f  c], 
having  left  the  kingdom  on  account  of  his  religious 
princtj^,  trandated  at  Antwerp,  by  the  assistance 
of  John  Pry,  or  Pryth,  and  William  Roye,  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Greek,  and  printed  it  in 
octavo,  in  1586  [d].  The  written  copies  of  Wick- 
liff^s  translation  had  been  long  known,  but  this  was 
the  first  time  that  any  part  of  the  scriptures  was 
printed  in  English.  It  appeared  at;  Hamburgh,  or 
Antwerp^  and  was  dispersed  at  London,  and  Oxford. 
Wolsey,  aiid  the  bishops,  published  prohibitions^ 
and  injunctioiis  against  it  as  false,  and  heretical, 
Tonstal,  bishop  of  London^  and  Sir  Thomas  More^ 
bought  up  almost  the  whole  impression,  and  burnt 
it  at  St  PmA'M  Cross,  which^  whether  or  not  in- 

the  scriptures,  and  so  igaorant  e? eo  of  the  language  in  which 
they  were  originally  written,  that  upon  the  appearance  of 
printed  editions  of  the  scriptures  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals,  some  of  the  more  illiterate  Monks  declaimed  from 
the  pvlpits,  that  '*  there  was  now  a  new  language  discovo^ 
called  Greek,  of  which  people  should  beware,  since  it  was  that 
which  produced  all  heresies ;  that  in  this  language  was  come 
Ibrth  a  book  catted  the  New  Testament,  which  was  now  in 
every  body's  hands,  and  was  full  of  thorns  and  briers.  And 
there  had  also  another  language  now  started  up,  which  they 
called  Hebrew,  and  that  they  who  learnt  it  were  turned  He- 
Wews/'  Vid.  Hody  de  BibL  Text.  p.  465.  Erasm.  Epbt.  LiU 
XXXL  No.  49.  edit.  1042. 

[c]  Hist,  et  Antiq.  Oxon.  Lib.  ii.  p.  375.  vol*  ii. 

[o]  Fox'sActs.    Usher  de  Script,  p.  187.    Jfoye's  Apology. 
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tended  to  serve  Tyndal  [eJ,  did  most  ceHainly 
assist  him  in  the  continuance  of  his  designs  [fJ. 
The  venders  of  Tyndal's  work  were  condemned 
by  the  star-chamber^  to  ride  with  their  faces  to  the 
horses  tails^  with  papers  on  their  heads^  and  with 
the  books  which  they  had  dispersed  tied  about 
them^  to  the  standard  in  Cheapside^  and  they 
themselves  were  compeHed  to  throw  them  into  the 
fire,  and  were  afterwards  amerced  by  a  oonsidCT- 
able  fine  [g].  The  clerg'y  now  professed  an  in- 
tention of  publishing  the  New  Testament  them- 
selves, and  a  prodamation  was  issued  against  Tyn- 
dal's  work;  but  before  the  a[^>earance  of  this 
proclamation,  Tyndal,  by  the  help  of  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  had  translated  the  Pentateuch,  which  was 
printed  at  Hamburgh,  in  small  octavo,  in  1530  [h]. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  a  corrected,  transla- 

[e]  Jortin's  Life  of  Eras.  Collt«r*s  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 
Sir  Thomas  More's  Engl.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  369.  The  Datch 
editions  were  soon  published,  and  dispersed  at  a  cheap  rate, 
at  about  thirteen-pence  eaclu  The  English  books  were  sold 
for  about  3s.  6d.  Three  editions  were  sold  before  1&30.  Thus 
were  eyes  opened  to  the  aiNises  of  popery. 

[f]  Sir  Thomas  More  objected  to  Translations  in  general, 
and  particularly  considered  Tyndals  as  erroneous,  especially  in 
matters  of  church  government  Vid.  Spelman  s  Pdpers..  Bur* 
net,  vol.  i.  b.  2.  p.  160. 

[G]  Hall,  Henry  ViH.  Fuller,  &c. 

[h]  Mr.  Thoresby  speaks  of  a  copy  prints  at  Marpurg,  in 
Hesse,  by  Hans  Luft,  in  1530.  Vid.  Ducat.  Leod.   Lewis  says, 
that  Tyndal  translated  this  Pentateuch  from  the  Hebrew,  Vid. 
.  Hist.  Transl.  p.  70. 
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tion  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  1531,  a  tran- 
slation of  Jonah.  As  he  had  but  little  knowlec^e 
of  the  Hebrew^  he  probably  rendered  chiefly  from 
the  Latin,  though  he  had  some  reference  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  his  work  had  great  merit,  considering 
the  disadyantages  under  which  he  laboured  [i]. 
His  prefaces,  which  reflected  on  the  bishops  and 
dergy,  were  chiefly  complained  of,  though  eagerly 
read  by  the  people ;  and  provoked  Henry^  at  the 
instigation  of  his  ministers,  to  procure  that  he 
should  be  seized  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  after^ 
wards  strangled,  and  his  body  was  burnt. 

In  1535,  Miles  Coverdale  published  a  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible,  which,  as  some  have  supposed, 
was  printed  at  Zurich,  chiefly  from  the  original 
language.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  King,  probably 
by  permission,  though  Tyndal  was  now  in  prison 
for  his  work.  Coverdale  styled  it  a  special  transla- 
tion, and  it  passed  under  his  name ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contdned  much  of  TyndaPs  labours, 
though  none  of  his  prologues,  or  notes  [k]. 

When  the  papal  restrictions  were  no  longer  re-* 
spected  in  this  country,  it  was  strenuously  urged^ 

[i]  The  translatioaof  the  Pentateuch  was  iiDished  in  1528; 
but  Tyndal  being  shipwrecked  in  his  voyage  to  Hamburgh, 
lost  all  his  papers,  and  was  obliged  to  begin  his  work  again. 
He  was  strangled  and  burnt  near  Felford  Castle,  about  eighteen 
niles  from  Antwerp,  praying  that  God  would  open  the  king 
of  England's  eyes.  Vid.  Fox's  Martyrs.  He  received  only 
14#.  Flemish  for  his  work. 

[k]  This  was  reprinted  in  large  quarto  in  1560,  and  a^in 
with  a  new  title  in  1663* 
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that  if  Tyndars  translation  were  erroneous^  a  new 
one  should  be  made  ;  and  Cranmer  had  sufficient 
interest  in  convocation^  in  1535^  to  obtain^  diat  a 
petition  should  be  made  to  the  King  for  that  pur- 
pose. Henry^  influenced  partly  by  argument^  and 
pcLrtly  by  the  interest  which  Queen  Anne  [l]  had 
in  his  affections^  commanded  that  it  should  be  im-^ 
mediately  set  about.  Cranmer  began  with  t4ie 
New  Testament^  assigning  a  portion  of  the  tran- 
slation to  be  revised  by  each  bishop.  But  the  re* 
fiisal  of  Stokesly^  Bishop  of  London^  to  correct  his 
portion^  appears  to  have  put  a  stop  to  the  Wo^  at 
that  time.  In  1536^  Cromwell  directed  in  his  in- 
junctions to  the  clergy,  ''  that  every  parson  or  pro* 
prietary  of  a  church,  should  provide  a  Bible  in 
Latin  and  English,  to  be  laid  in  the  choir  for  every 
one  to  read  at  his  pleasure.'* 

In  1537  was  published  a  folio  edition  of  Ae 
BiUe,  which  was  called  Matthews's  Bible,  of  Tyn- 
dal's  and  Rogers's  translation ;  it  was  printed  by 
Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  at  Hamburgh  [m]  .  Tyn- 
dal  is  said  to  have  translated  to  the  end  of  Chro- 
nicles, or,  as  some  state,  of  Nehemiah,  if  not  all 
the  canonical  books  both  of  the  OW  and  New  Tes- 
tament [n],  and  Rogers  completed  the  rest,  partly 
from  Coverdale's  translation.    He  had  compared  it 

[l]  Anne  Boleyn* 

[m]  The  1500  copies  coat  500^  then  a  large  sum. 

[n]  It  certainly  contained  his  translation  of  Jonah.  See 
More's  Confutation  of  T^ndal*s  Answer,  1543;  and  others 
translated  different  parts. 
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wUh  the  Hebrew^  Qreej^^  aqd  iatin  QiMe^^  aiul 
UKBerto4  prefiu^es  aad  Botes  fropi  )Ulther.  As  the 
oune  of  Tymkl^  M^ho  ^ad  bf«n  burnt  for  an  he- 
retic, was  jQLpw  become  in  soio^  d^gjcee  obnoxious^ 
R<]^^er8  published  it  und^r  the  feigned  name  of 
Mattibkews.  It  was  dedicaited,  und  presented  Bi 
Cnnoier's  jreqy^t^  by  GroDi^wdl,  to  ihe  King;  who 
ffivf^  Im  assent  th^t  it  sboidd  be  printed  in  Ellng- 
land,  aod  g^»er941y  read;  wd  notwithstanding  the 
iqppositioQ  of  the  clergy^  tbe  book  was  received  by 
ihe  publie  with  gr^  joy. 

Another  edition  w^s  j^fterwards  prepared^  col- 
lected,  aod  filiated  with  4;he  original^  by  Miles  Co- 
verdale;  wd  Gisafton  and  Whitchurch  obtained 
Ifia^  to  publish  it  »i  Paris  pn  account  of  the  cheap* 
Bess  and  superiority  of  the  paper.  But  notwithr 
standing  4he  French  King's  licence^  the  Inquisition 
in  l&38.ob%ed  ihe  printers  to  %  as  heretics^  and 
iKery  few  copies  of  the  impression  .could  be  rescued 
fPBOi  the  flames  [oj. 

The  pri^ses  however,  and  ojther  printing  appur- 
teaances^  being  afWrwacdsprocui^  and  brought  to 
JUvadon^  the  BiUe  i^as  published  th«re  in  1539  [^] 
by  the  King's  authoriiby .  This  was  called  the  BiUe 
in  4be  great  ^or  large  y^luBne.  It  was  published  in 
folio^  and  had  a  frontispiece  before  it^  designed  by 
Holbein  ;  but  neither  Goverdale's^  nor  Cranmer's 
pre&ce^  .nor  Tyndal's  notes ;  only  an  account  pf 

[o]  A  few  that  i^i  officer  of  the  inquisition  had  sold  as  waste 
pap^,  were  recovered*    The  impression  consisted  of  !>i>00. 
[f]  Strype's  Life  of  Cranmer,  p.  444. 
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the  succession  of  the  Kings  of  Judah^  and  direc- 
tions in  what  manner  the  Old  Testament  should  be 
read  [q].     In  this  edition  those  passages  in  the 
Latin^  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  original^ 
were  printed  in  a  small  letter^  as  was  also  the  con^ 
troverted  Text  in  St.  John's  Epistle.     It  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Bishops  as  fauhy;  but  as  they 
admitted  that  it  contained  no  heresies^  the  King 
said^  '^  then  in  God's  name  let  it  go  abroad  among 
my  people."      The  epistles^  gospels^  and  psalms^ 
of  this  translation^  which  were  inserted  into  our 
Liturgy  when  compiled^  and  afterwards  revised^  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  were  retained  in  it 
till  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  the 
gospels  and  epistles  were  changed  for  those  of  King 
James's  translation.     The  old  psalter,   however> 
was  retained,  and  is  still  read  as  excellent,  and  fiat- 
miliar  by  long  use.     An  order  was  soon  afterwards 
issued  out,  that  every  church  should  be  provided 
with  one  of  these  Bibles. 

In  1539,  a  second  or  third  edition  of  this  was  re- 
vised and  published  by  Richard  Taverner,  which 
had  many  marginal  notes  of  Matthews's  Bible ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  other  ^itions.  In  1540  ap- 
peared a  very  improved  edition,  corrected  by  Arch- 

[q]  This  edition  as  well  as  Matthew's  Bible,  is  divided  into 
five  tomes.  The  apocryphal  books,  which  are  coatained  m  the 
fourth  of  these  divisions,  are  improperiy  intitled  Hagiographa, 
as  some  of  them  are  called  in  a  secondary  sense,  if  the  text 
be  not  corrupted  by  St.  Jerom.  Vid.  Hieron.  prsf.  in  Job. 
Reinhold's  Pnelect.  and  James's  Corrup^.  of  Fathers,  Par.  It* 
p.  22. 
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bishop  Cranmer.  It  was  called  Cranmer's  Bible 
or  the  Bible  of  the  greater  volume  [b].  It  was  re- 
publibed  in  1541^  and  countenanced  by  authority^ 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued^  that  every  parish 
church  which  was  yet  unprovided  should  procure 
it,  under  a  penalty^  if  neglected^  of  40«.  per  month. 
The  Romish  Bishops  still  continued  their  endea- 
vours, in  opposition  to  Cranmer,  and  attempted  to 
corrupt  the  subsequent  editions  by  a  multiplication 
of  Latin  words  [s]  ;  and  though  Cranmer  obtained 
an  order  that  the  Bible  should  be  examined  by  both 
universities,  it  appears  not  to  have  been  put  in 
execution. 

In  1542,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  by  . 
the  adversaries  of  translations,  condemning  Tyn- 
dal's  Bible,  and  the  prefaces  and  notes  of  all  other 
editions  [t],  and  prohibiting  their  perusal  in  public, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment.  Cranmer  procured 
an  indulgence  for  the  higher  ranks  to  read  them  in 
private.  The  use  of  the  scriptures  being  very 
much  abused,  the  interdiction  was  continued,  and 
confirmed  during  Henry's  reign. 

In  the  short  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  all  per- 
sons were  allowed  the  use  of  translations  ;'and  new 
editions  of  Tavemer's  and  of  M atthews's  Bibles  [u] 
were  published,  and  the  Bible  of  the  larger  volume 

[u]  It  was  published  in  folio ;  the  price  was  £xed  at  10#. 
nabouDd,  and  12s.  bound  ;  six  were  placed  in  St.  Paul's  church 
by  Bishop  Bonner. 

[s]  MatU  Parker  Antiq.  Lewis,  p.  146. 

[t]  See  an  act  for  the  advancement  of  true  Religion.  An. 
34.  Henry  VIII. 

£u]  One  ctf  Tavemer's  in  1549,  and  one  of  Matthews's  in 
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vrasordered  td  be  procured  for  churches  [x].  EVery 
ecclesiastical  person  under  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity^  was  enjoined  to  provide  a  New  Testa- 
ment in  Latin  and  English^  with  the  paraphrase  of 
Erasmus ;  and  Gardiner^  Bishop  of  Winchester^ 
was  committed  to  the  Fleet  for  refusing  compliance 
>Vith  these  mesLsures^  and  persisting  in  his  opinions^ 
he  was  at  length  deprived.  It  was  ordered  also^ 
that  the  epistle  and  gospel  should  be  read  at  high 
mass  on  Sundays  and  Holidays^  and  a  chapter  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  morning,  and  of  the 
Old  at  evening  song. 

In  Mary's  reign,  different  principles  prevailed ; 
all  books  which  were  considered  as  heretical,  as 
those  containing  the  Common  Prayer,  and  sus- 
pected copies  of  the  Bible^  were  condemned. 
The  Gospellers,  as  they  were  then  called,  fled 
abroad,  and  a  new  ttanslation  of  the  scriptures 
into  English  by  Coverdale,  Goodman,  and  others^ 
appeared  at  Geneva,  of  which  the  New  Testament 

1551.  Eleven  impressions  of  the  whole  English  Bible,  and  six 
of  the  New  Testament,  were  published :  some  were  also  re- 
printed from  Tyndal's,  Coverdale's,  and  Cr^nmer^s  editions. 
Yid.  Fnllerand  Lewii^ 

[x]  These  were  to  be  )[>ro€itred  at  the  eq>ence  of  the  parish. 
Before,  the  impropriator  defrayed  half  the  charge  of  the  hooka 
used  in  the  church,  or  sometimes  the  parson.  In  times  of  po. 
peryi  missals,  bretiaries^  and  nanuahs  being  written,  were  very 
etpensive»  and  were  bought  by  the  rector.  When  rectories 
were  annexed  to  religious  houses,  they  contioiied  to  be  subject 
to  the  charge  of  the  books.  There  were,  however,  many  db. 
putes  upon  this  subject,  and  the  rectors  often  compelled  the 
vicars  to  pay  for  binding  the  books,  Vid»  Lewis's  Hist  Tram, 
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waa  published  in  1557;  but  the  remainder  of  Uie 
work  did  not  come  forth  till  1560.  It  was  said  to 
be  from  the  original  languages^  was  distinguished 
by  calvinistical  annotations^  and  holden  in  high 
estimation  by  the  puritans  [t]. 

Elizabeth  was  indirectly  requested  at  her  coro* 
nation^  to  countenance  the  translation^  the  Bible 
being  presented  to  her  in  her  procession^  which 
she  accepted  with  great  appearance  of  gratitude 

[Tj  Above  thirty  editions  q(  this  were  published  by  the 
Qaeeo's  and  King's  printers  between  1560  and  10 1 6,  and  others 
were  printed  at  Edinburgh^  Geneva,  Amsterdam,  &c.    The 
l)ew  Testament  of  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  English 
edition  of  thjc  scriptures  which  was  divided  into  verses.    The 
Greek  and  Latin  Bibles  were  not  antientiy  divided  into  chapters 
or  verses,  at  least  not  like  those  now  used.    Stephen  Langton, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reigns  of  King  John  and  of 
King  Henry  III.  is  said  to  have  first  contrived  the  division  into 
chapters ;  others  ascribe  the  invention  to  Cardinal  Hugo,  ^,  Do* 
minican  Monk,  of  the  thirteenth  fcentury,  who  adopted  also 
sub-divisions,  dbtinguished  by  the  seven  first  letters  of  the  air 
phabet  placed  in  the  margin,  as  convenient  for  the  use  of  the 
Concordance,  which  he  first  planned  for  ^e  Vulgate.    About 
1445,  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  alias  Rabbi  Isaac  Nathan,  a 
westerp  Jeiv,  to  fecilitate  the  conduct  of  a  controversy  with  the 
Christians,  introduced  this  division  of  chapters  into  the  He- 
brew Bibles,  and  resumed  also  the  anciei^t  division  into  verses 
nomerically  distinguished  by  margpuial  lejtter^  at  .every  fifth 
veise;  and  firom  him  the  Christians  received,  and  improved  the 
filaQ ;  and  Robert  Stephens  adopted  the  ^vision  into  the  Neir 
Testament,  of  which  he  publi^ed  a  Gi^k  editioi^  in  1661. 
Tide  Frmku  Buxtorf.  ad.  Concord*  Bibl.  Hebraic.  JIforin. 
Exercit.  Bibl.  Par.  IL  Ei^ert  vii.  cap.  iii.  JPnef.  ad  Concord. 
Grmc.  N.  Teat,    Fabricit  ^ibli^th.  Gr^c.  |^ib.  IV.  c  v.  Pnd. 
vol.  I.  Book  V. 
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and  veneration ;  and  the  Bishops  were  soon  after- 
wards directed  to  prepare  a  translation.  New  edi- 
tions of  the  Geneva^  and  of  the  great  Bible  were 
published.  An  act  of  Parliament  was  likewise 
passed  for  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh, 
which  was  printed  in  1556. 

In  1568, .  Archbishop  Parker's  very  correct  and 
improved  translation,  undertaken  by  the  royal  com- 
mand, and  revised  by  the  Bishops,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Archbishop,  and  called  the  Bishop's 
Bible,  appeared  in  folio  [z],  with  a  preface  by  Par- 
ker. It  was  executed  by  very  learned  men,  and 
the  initial  letter  of  every  translator  subjoined  to 
his  portion.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  Ambrose  Usher,  brother  of  the  primate  of 
Armagh,  rendered  much  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  English,  from  the  Hebrew ;  which  was  never 
published  [a]. 

Objections,  however,  being  raised  against  all 
these  translations,  as  well  as  against  others  made 
in  opposition  to  them,  it  was  determined  in  the 
yeign  of  King  James  the  First,  when  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation  were  thoroughly   estab- 

[z]  It  was  prioted  in  a  thick  quarto,  and  afterwards  fre- 
quently in  folio  and  quarto  in  1569.  This  Bible  was  used  in 
the  publick  service  for  near  forty  years ;  but  the  Geneva  Bible 
being  more  adapted  to  the  prevailing  opinions,  was  most  read 
ill  private.     See  le  Long.  p.  430,  Lewis,  &c. 

[a]  Daniel,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations,  and  Job,  were  trans- 
lated by  Hugh  Broughton.  The  manuscript  of  this  version  is 
still  in  three  tomes  quarto,  in  the  library  of  Trinity-college,  io 
Dublin. 
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Ibhed^  to  have  a  new  version^  which  should  be  as 
nHch  as  possible  free  from  all  the  errors  and  de- 
fects of  former  translations.  Accordingly,  fifty- 
four  learned  and  eminent  men,  conversant  with 
the  original,  were  appointed.  Several  of  these, 
however,  either  died,  or  from  diffidence  declined 
the  task.  Every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to 
prevent  objection  to  the  execution  of  the  work. 
The  remaining  forty-seven  were  ranged  into  six 
i&vi8ions[B].  They  had  recourse  to  the  Hebrew. 
Every  individual  translated  the  portion  assigned  to 
the  division,  all  of  which  translations  were  collated 
together  and  when  each  company  had  determined 
on  the  construction  of  their  part,  it  was  proposed 
to  the  other  divisions  for  general  approbation. 
They  had  the  benefit  of  consulting  all  preceding 
translations,  but  were  directed  to  follow,  as  nearly 
as  it  might  be  consistent  with  fidelity,  the  ordinary 
Bible  which  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Bishop's  Bible.  The  contributions  and  as- 
sistance of  the  learned  were  solicited  from  all  parts, 
and  different  opinions  were  deliberately  examined 
by  the  translators,  without  any  regard  to  the  com- 
plaints against  their  tardiness  in  the  execution  of 
the  work.  The  translators  met  at  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge,  and  Westminster  [c].     They  began 

[b]  Vkl.  Johnson's  account.     Fuller,  Selden,  and  Collier. 

[c]  Thnee  copies  were  sent  to  London,  and  two  persons 
from  each  company  were  selected  to  revise  the  whole  work*  ll 
was  afterwards  revised  by  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Dr.  Myles  Smith.    These  two  persons  prefixed  the  arguments 
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the  work  in  1607^  and  finighed  it  in  about  three 
years.  The  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Lively,  who 
was  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages,  some^ 
what  retarded  the  publication.  It  came  out,  how* 
ever,  in  1611,  with  all  the  improvements  that 
could  be  derived  from  united  industry,  and  con* 
joined  abiUties.  It  was  first  published  in  folio,  in 
bhck  latter,  but  a  quarto  edition  was  published  in 
1612,  in  the  Roman  type.  It  has  since  been  re- 
peatedly published  in  both.  The  Romanists  [d] 
started  many  unreasonable  objections  against  this 
translation ;  and  the  Presbyterians  professed  them* 
selves  dissatisfied.  It  was  however  allowed,  even 
by  Cromwell's  committee,  to  be  the  best  extant; 
and  certainly  it  is  a  most  wonderful  and  incompa* 

to  the  several  books,  imd  Dr.  Smith,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  wrote  the  prefaoe  now  prefixe4  to  th^  folio  edi- 
tions. Bishop  Bancroft  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  over, 
seer  under  his  mnjeaty,  to  whdm  it  is  said,  m  the  preAM^,  that 
the  Church  was  mndi  bouad*  The  nargiaal  references, 
and  the  chronolofical  index  annexed,  which  are  published 
chiefly  in  the  quarto  editions,  were  afterwards  furnished  by 
Bishop  Uoyd. 

[d]  The  Englidi  Romanists,  finding  it  impossftle  to  pre. 
vent  the 'introduction  of  translatioM,  pablished  the  Mew  Tes- 
tament at  Rheims  in  1699,  firom  tfae  I^Oin^  in  a  maivier  as  fiu 
vounible  to  their  opmions  as  possible,  and  afterwards  in  1600, 
they  published  at  Doway  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  Vulgate,  with  annotations.  They  have  therefore  a 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  which,  however,  they  are  for. 
bidden  to  read  without  a  licence  from  their  aupen<»a.  Th« 
French  RooMmists  have  ao  autfaorijeed  trandatiom  into  thenr 
language. 
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raUe  woift^  eqaally  remarkable  for  the  general 
fidelity  of  its  construction^  and  the  magnificent 
simplicity  of  its  language. 

That  it  is  not  a  perfect  work  is  readily  admit- 
ted ;  the  great  advancement  made  since  the  pe- 
riod of  its  translation^  in  the  original  languages ; 
the  improvement  that   has  succeeded  in  critical 
learning;  and  the  many  discoveries  that  have  been 
struck  out  in  the  general  pursuits  of  knowledge^ 
have  much  tended  to  illustrate  the  sacred  writings^ 
and  enabled  us  to  detect  many  errors  and  defects 
of  translation  that  might  now  be  corrected  and  re- 
moved.  Preceding  versions  were^  perhaps^  in  some 
instances^  more  successful ;  mid  subsequent  trans^ 
htions  of  individual  books  may^  in  some  parts^ 
have  been  more  faithful :  and^  what  is  a  still  more 
important  advantage,  we  are  now  in  possession  of 
many  hundred  manuscripts   that   the  translators 
under  King  James  had  no  opportunities  of  consult- 
ing[£].     We  are  likewise  emancipated  from  su- 
perstitious   prejudices    concerning  the    universal 
purity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  from  a  slavish 
ereduKty  with  regard  to  the  Masoretic  points. 
Whenever,  (berefore>  it  shaH  be  judged  expedi- 
ent by  weft-adtised  and  eonsidenrte  measures,  to 
withome  a  revisd  of  this  tmnsbtion,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  found  capaUe  of  many,  and  great  i«i- 

(£]  Our  trtnalalion  was  made  from  mannscriptB  of  three, 
and  four  hundred  years  old,  since  it  agrees  with  those  only. 
B«i  more  aucieat  maauscripts  are  move  oorrec^  and  more 
cimsiatmit  with  the  Samaritan  P<enlateach»  and  ^ncieal  demons. 
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proveineat8[F].      As  such  a  work^    deliberately 
planned^  and  judiciously  elecuted^  would  unques- 
tionably contribute  much  to  the  advancement  of 
true  religion^  many  pious  men  have  expressed  their 
earnest  wishes  for  its  accomplishment;  and  doubt- 
less^ at  some  favourable  time^  by  the  blessing  of 
Grod,  the  prudent  governors  of  our  church  will  pro- 
vide for  its  execution.     It  is  a  work  not  lightly  to 
be  taken  in  hand^  and  certainly  no  single  person 
is  competent  to  the  task.     It  is  to  be  presumed^  at 
leasts  that  when  a  new  translation  shall  be  coun- 
tenanced by  public  authority^  it  will  be  undertaken 
with  the  same  cautious  and  deliberate  measures^ 
tlmt  were  observed  under  King  James.     It  should 
be  the  production  of  collective  industry^  and  gene- 
ral contribution ;  and  the  prejudices  and  mistakes 
which  must  characterize  the  works  of  individuals^ 
shoukl  be  corrected  by  united  enquiry^  dispassion- 
ate examination^  and  fair  criticism.     They^  who 
already  consecrate  their  labours  to  the  task  of 
translating  the  whole^  or  any  part  of  the  scriptures^ 
are  entitled  to  the  public  gratitude  and  encourage^ 
xnent;  their  endeavours  must  at  least  contribute 
to  illustrate  the  sacred  pages^  and  tend  to  facilitate 
the  great  work  of  a  national  translation.      Till^ 
however^    the  execution  of   this  work  shall  be 
judged  expedient^  every  sincere  and  well-disposed 
admirer  of  the  holy  oracles  may  be  satisfied  with 
the  present  transktion^  which  is  indeed  highly  ex- 

{f]  Bishop  Lloyd's  edition  of  our  translation  is  improved 
io  some  respects.    Dn  Parb  likewise  revised  it  in  174d. 
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cdlent ;  being  in  its  doctrines  uncorrupt,  and  in  its 
general  construction^  faithful  to  the  original.    The 
captious^  chiefly^  and  such  as  seek  for  blemishes, 
are  disposed  to  cavil  at  its  minute  imperfections ; 
which,  however,  in  a  work  of  such  serious  and  in- 
teresting value,  they  may  require  correction,  should 
not  be  invidiously  detailed.     The  few  passages, 
which,  by  being  erroneously  translated,  have  fur- 
nished occasion  for  unjust  and  licentious  aspersions 
against  the  Sacred  Volume,  are  so  clearly  and  sa- 
tisfiictorily  explained,  and  vindicated  by  judicious 
comments,  that  no  one  can  be  misled  in  his  con^ 
c^>tions,  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  instruction. 
To  amend  the  rendering  of  these  passages,  will 
be  the  ol]gect  of  all  future  translators,  who  will  un- 
doubtedly be  desirous  of  adhering  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  present  version,  and  of  adopting,  where 
(hey  can,  a  construction,  familiarized  by  long  use, 
and  endeared  by  habitual  reverence ;  of  which  the 
style  has  long  served  as  a  standard  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  of  which  the  peculiar  harmony  and  ex- 
cellence could  never  be  improved  by  any  change 
that  refinement  might  substitute. 
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PENTATEUCH. 


The  Pentateuch^  under  irhicli  title  the  ive  Books 
of  Moges  are  uMidly  distiBgiiished^  Is  a  word  of 
Greek  original  [a].  It  was  prohably  first  prefixed 
to  the  Septuagint  versioa^  and  wm  designed  t6 
include  Genesis^  Exodus^  Leviticus,  Nwnhen^  and 
Deuteronomy;  aU  of  wiiidi  were  wrifiben  by 
Moses^  in  his  own  hand^  ^bably  in  the  order  :ia 
which  they  now  stand  an  oar  »tranda:tion^  tihou^ 
not  distributed  by  their  audior  into  )bocks^  bvA 
composed  ia  one^wrtinaed  work^ias  Ihey  peMain  to 
tbn  day  among  the  Jews^  widi  mo  other  diiHbioa 
but  that  of  little,  and  great  Pamschesfa}'    It  is 

[a]  From  nifli  five,  and  nvxo^  volume.  It  b  called  by  the 
Jews,  •vtfin,  a  word  synonymous  with  Pentateuch  ;  also  min* 
the  Law»  a  word  which,  when  used  in  a  larger  sense,  is  applied 
to  the  whole  volume  of  the  Scriptures. 

[bI  Parasches,  from  ons,  to  separate.  The  division  of  the 
law  into  parasches,  or  sections,  is,  by  some,  attributed  to 
Moses;  by  others,  with  more  probability,  to  Ezra;  they 
amounted  to  fifty.four,  that  by  reading  one  of  those  portions 
every  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue,  the  people  might  fulfil  a  fan- 
cied obligation  to  read  the  law  once  publickly  every  year ; 
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UDCCTtain  wbete  tliey  "were  divided  iuto  books^  but 
pmbabfy  the  diyinmi  was  first  adopted  in  the  Sep- 
tua^t  venion^  as  the  titles  prefixed  are  of  Gneek 
derivatioB;  they  were  howeyer  distinguished  as 
five  books  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 

Thuvt  tke  Pientatendi  was  writteii  by  Moses^ 
we  are  authorized  to  affirm  by  the  concurrevit  tes- 
timony of  antiquity^  and  by  the  uniform  report  of 
tmintemipted  tindition.  He  spedcs  of  himself  in 
fliany  parts^  as  the  appointed  author  of  its  oon- 
tents  {c].    It  is  mentioned  as  the  work  of  Moses 

the  intercalated  years  contauied  fifty-four  Sabbaths,  and  in 
other  years  a  reduction  correspondent  to  the  number  of  Sab- 
baths was  easfly  made,  by  an  occasional  junction  of  two  chap- 
ters. These  greater  portions  were  subdivided  into  seTeral 
aaudleT  parts,  catted  pest^on,  or  verses,  which  were  prbbaUy 
inserted  by  Ezra  for  the  use  of  the  Targumists,  or  Chaldee 
interpreters,  who  after  the  captivity  read  a  Chaldaic  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  with  the  original,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
had  forgotten  the  Hebrew  tongue,  reading  verse  for  verse 
alCeniately.  The  same  division  was  adopted  in  fSae  prophetical 
books,  when  the  reading  of  the  law  was  forbidden  by  As- 
tiochus  Eplphanes,  but  in  them  three  verses  were  read  toge- 
Aer.  These  divisions  are  by  no  means  the  same  as  those  in 
o«r  Bibles.  The  Jews  read  half  of  the  section  on  the  Monday, 
the  remainder  on  the  Thursday,  and  on  the  Sabbath  the  whole 
q{  the  section,  both  evening  and  morning.  Vid.  Prid.  sub 
An.444. 

[c]  Exod.  svii.  14.  xxiv.  4^.  cxxiv.  27«  Numb,  xxxiii.  4. 
Dent.  xxxi.  9, 19,  32,  24.  Mark  xii.  26.  Abbadie,  Verity  de 
la  Ralig.  Chretieo.  Joseph  cont.  Apioil,  Lib.  I.  4  ^  Pcoeem 
AnU^a.  11— 36. 
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under  the  title  of  the  Law^  by  ahnost  all  the  sacred 
writers^  and  cited  as  indisputably  his  work  (^p J/ 
and  it  was  received  as  such  by  the  Jews  and  Sa* 
niaritans^  by  every  sect  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the 
Christian  church. 

These  books^  indeed^  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten subsequently  to  the  time  of  Moses^  for  they 
are  addressed  to  the  Israelites  as  contemporaries^ 
^'  being  delivered  to  the  Levites  which  bare  the 
ark^  and  unto  the  elders  of  Israel''  [e]  ;  and  they 
never  afterwards  could  have  been  imposed  as  ^ 
genuine  work  upon  his  countrymen^  whose  reli- 
gion and  government  were  built  upon  them.  But 
what  is  sufficient  to  establish^  not  only  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  five  books,  as  the  work  of  Moses^ 
but  also  their  ckim  to  a  divine  origin,  as  dictated 
by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  is,  that  the  words  and  laws 
of  Moses  are  cited  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  the 
words  and  laws  of  God[pJ,  and  that  they  were 
appealed  to  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Aposdes,  on 
various  occasions,  as  the  genuine  work  of  Moses ; 
as  the  production  of  an  inspired  person,  or  pro- 
phet [g];  and  on  a  solemn' occasion,  Christ  con- 

[d]  Joshua  i.  7,  8.  viii.  31 — 35.  Judg.  iii.  4.  2  Kings 
xiv  6.  2  Chroo.  xxx.  10.  xxiii.  18.  Nehem.  i.  7»  8.  ix.  ami 
the  Psalms  and  Prophets  passim. 

[e]  Deut.  xxxi.  9.  .     . 
[f3  Nehem.  viiL  14*    Jerem«  viL  23.    Matt.  xt*4.    Oalat. 

iv.  30.    Heb.  mi.  6.  xi.  23.    James  ii.  8. 

[o]  John.  i.  45.  Luke  xxiv.  27.  Gal.  iv.  21.  See  alto 
John  v.  46,  47. 
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-finned  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  Law^  and  bore 
testimony  to  the  infallible  accomplishment  of  its 
de8ig;n8^  and  promises  [h]. 

These  books^  as  has  been  before  observed^  were 
immediately  after  their  composition  deposited  in 
the  tabemade  [i]^  and  thence  transferred  to  the 
temple^  where  they  were  preserved  with  the  most 
vigilant  care^  being  appointed  to  be  read  every 
seventh  year  at  public  solemnities  [k]  ;  every 
ejqpressaoo  was  deemed  inspired  by  the  articles  of 
the  Jewish  creed.  The  Jews  maintained  that 
God  had  more  care  of  the  letters  and  syllables  of 
the  Law,  Uian  of  the  stars  in  Heaven^  and  that 
upon  each  tittle  of  it,  whole  mountains  of  doctrine 
hung;  hence  every,  individual  letter  was  num- 
bered^ and  notice  was  taken  how  often  it  occur- 
red [l].  The  Law  was  read  every  Sabbath  day  in  the 
synagogues  [m],  and  again  solemnly  every  seventh 
year.  The  prince  was  obliged  to  copy  it[N]^  and 
the  people  were  commanded  to  teach  it  to  their  chil- 
dren^ and  to  wear  it  '^  as  signs  on  their  hands,  and 

[h3  Matt.  V.  17, 18.    Lake  xvi.  17, 31. 

[i  J  Dest.  xxxi.  20.  Somewhere  on  the  outside  of  the  ark. 
Vi(L  1  Kings  viiL  9.    2  Chron.  v.  10. 

[K]  Deut.  xuii.  10, 11. 

[I.]  The  Jews  rednced  tlie  whole  Law  to  613  precepts,  ac- 
eoftinif  to  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the  Decalogue,  intima. 
tkiC  llMt  the  whole  bw  was  reductivei;y  contained  therein. 

[mJ  Lake  w.  16.  Acts  xiii.  16,  27.  xt.  21.  xxvii.  23. 
2  Cor.  nL  15.  Hieron.  cap.  vi.  Bava  Bathra.  Maimon.  pnef. 
io  Chaz.  Aben.  £xra»  in  ch.  xxv.  16.  R.  David  Kimchi.  Deut. 
xxxi.  10,  24,  26. 

[m]  Deut.  xvii.  18»  10.  xxTii.  3.  xxxi.  10,  11. 
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fronlletft  bjetween  tlieir  eyes'*  [o].    In  the  obrrapt 
and  idolatrous  reigns^  ind^ed^  of  some  of  the  icings 
of  Judah^  the  sacred  books  a[^ear  to  have  been 
much,  neglected.    In'  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  it 
was  judgejd  necessary  to  carry  about  a  book  of  Uie 
kw,  for  theinstniction  of  the  people  [pj,  and  many 
copies  might  have  perished  under  Manasseh :  yet 
stiU  ft  suflicient  number  was  always  preserved  by 
God's  providence.     It  is  mentioned,  indeed,  in  the 
book  of  Kings  [ii],  as  a  particnbr  drcumstanoe,. 
that  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  the  book  of  the  Law  waft 
found  by  the  high-priest  Hilkiah ;  but  this  by  no 
means  implies,  that  all  other  cc^ies  had  been  de^ 
rtroyed ;  for  whether  by  the  Book  of  the  Law  there 
mentioned,  be  understood  the  original  autogmph 
of  Moses,  (which  was  probably  intended  [r];)  or 
only  an  authenidc  public  copy,  which  might  have 
been  taken  by  the  {Nriests  £^m  Uie  side  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  to  preserve  it  from  the  sacrilegious 
violence  of  Manasseh,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  sup- 

[O]  Exod,  xiii.  0«  Levit.  z.  11.  DeuU  v'u  6— 0»  2i.  xi. 
18, 10.  This  was  probably  a  fifuiative  precept  which  the 
Jews  superstitioiisly  faliilled  in  a  literal  aeUfCy  with  phylacte. 
riesy  inscribed  bracelets^  &c.  Vid»  Isaiah  xliz.  le.  BaxloiC. 
Synagog.  Jud*  c.  9« 

[p]  2  Chron.  xvii.  8,  9.  This  indeed  might  have  been  an 
ancient  practice,  only  revived  by  Jehosbaphaty  for  the  Hebrews 
bad  probably  few,  if  any,  established  synagogues  b^oTe  the 
captivity,  and  this  account  only  proves^  tbet  pnblic  copies 
were  not  generally  dispersed  through  the  cities  of  Jndfta,  Vid* 
2  Chron.  xv.  3. 

[q]  2  Kings  xxii.  8. 11. 

[a]  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14. 
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po0ed  to  have  been  the  only  book  of  the  Law  then 
extant^  sinceerery  King  ww  obliged  to  copy  the  Law 
on  hig  accession  to  the  throne,  it  being  the  very 
baria  of  every  civil;  as  well  as  of  eveiy  religiouB 
reguhtidn  ;  and  not  to  mention  private  copies,  Jo^^ 
siafa  must  certainly  have  seen  the  book  of  the  Law^ 
or  be  would  not  have  projected  the  refimnatton  of 
his  kingdom  in  the  manner  recorded  in  the  book 
of  Kings  [s].  The  surprize,  therefbre,  that  Hil-* 
kiah,  and  the  grief  that  Josiah  are  related  to  have 
Mt,  were  owii^  either  to  the  extraordinary  cir-* 
eumstance  of  finding  the  book  in  the  time  of  cleans-- 
mg  the  temjde,  and  of  their  endeavours  to  ^ect  a 
reformation ;  or  to  the  multiplicity  and  importance 
of  ttose  precepts,  whi<^,  as  they  must  have  been 
conscious,  had  been:  violated  aild  nieglected. 

Whether,  or  not  Moses  wit>te  oat  twelve  eddies, 
as  is  rekt^  by  tradition  [t];  it  is  probable,'  that 
each  tribe  was  furnished  wiCh  a  book  of  the  Law« 
The  schools  of  the  projrfiets  likewise,  the  ten  trib^ 
of  Israel,  and  the  Levites,  who  were  appointed  to 
read  the  Law  in  all  parts,  must  have  been  provided 
with  books ;  it  4s  certain  tlmt  Authentic  copies  were 
preserved  dnru^  the  captivity  fu}>  and  publickly 
raid  after  Ae  return  [xj.  It  may  be  added  also^ 
that  as  scribes  of  the  Law  were  at  this  time  an  ex- 

[s]  IMtiiig«r.    Hist*  Ecctes.  N.  T*  sect.  XV(,    Psni  4. 
p.  ItV. 
[T]  Hoct  Prpp.  IV., 

[u]  Dan.  ix.  11, 13.    Tobit  vi.  12.  vii.  13. 
[x]  Em  Hi.  2.  ri.  18.    Nehem.  i.  8, 0. 
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Uting  order  [y],  there  is  no  improbability  in  the 
accounts^  which  state^  that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
produced  300  copies  for  the  congregation  and 
syna^ogues^  founded  on  there-establishment  of  the 
Jewish  church.  The  same  reverence  which  hence- 
forward occasioned  a  multiplication  of  the  copies 
of  the  Law^  called  forth  also  more  numerous 
guardians  to  watch  over  its  purity^  and  the  en- 
creasing  accuracy  of  the  Masora^  contributed  still 
farther  to  secure  its  integrity. 

The  Jews  believed  that  Moses  was  enlightened 
by  a  much  higher  and  more  excellent  inspiration 
than  any  subsequent  prophet  [z]^  and  his  superiority 
is  expressly  asserted  in  an  eulogium  on  his  cha- 
racter in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy^  which  may 
have  been  inserted  by  Ezra.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment he  is  always  mentioned  distinctly^  and  with 
peculiar  respect  [a].  He  conversed  with  God  "face 
to  face^  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend  [b^"'  in 
that  privileged  and  familiar  intercourse  which  St. 
Paul  promises  to  the  heirs  of  future  salvation  [c]. 
Some  indeed  have  supposed  that  Moses  did  not 
literally  contemplate  God  himself;  for  our  Saviour 
says^  that  "  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time"  [dJ^ 
and  we  are  told  that  "the  Law  was  given  by 

[t]  JereiD.  viiu  8.    Ezra  W.  8« 
[z]  Vid.  Maimon.  de  Fund.  Legis. 

[a]  Markix.  4.    Luke  xvi.  29.    Acts  vii.  85.    Rev.  xv*  3. 

[b]  Exod.  xxxiii.  11. 

[c]  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.    Smith's  Dbcourse  on  Prophecy,  ch.  ii» 
and  xi. 

[d]  John  i.  18.  V.  37. 
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angels*'  [e].  He  beheW,  however,  as  much  as  it 
was  possible  for  man  to  behold,  some  apparent  and 
distinct  representation  of  the  divine  presence,  of 
the  Father  or  the  Son  miraculously  disphyed, 
though  veiled  perhaps  in  a  glorious  cloud  ;  it  be^ 
ing  impossible,  as  indeed  Moses  himself  was  in- 
formed, for  man  to  contemplate  the  actual  face,  or 
untempered  majesty  of  God  [f].  It  must  therefore 
be  understood  that  God  spake  to  him  not  in  visions 
and  dark  speeches,  but  in  clear  and  manifest  reve- 
htions^G].  Moses  was  likewise  privileged  to  ad- 
dress God  at  all  times  [h],  without  the  assistance 
of  the  high-priest,  who  consulted  by  means  of  the 
Urim  and  T^ummim.  From  this  power  of  obtain- 
ing revelations  immediately  from  God,  proceeded 
those  striking  prophecies  which  he  delivered.  And 
these  prophecies,  as  well  as  many  others  which  he 
recorded,  as  uttered  by  the  Patriarchs,  to  whom  God 
disclosed  his  will,  were  gradually  fulfilled  in  suc- 
cessive events,  or  finally  accomplished  in  the 
Messiah. 

Moses  was  likewise  eminently  invested  with  the 
power  of  miracles,  and  performed  many  iUustrious 
wonders  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  wilderness ;  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  appealed  to  his  countrymen,  and 
grounded  the  authority  of  his  government  and  laws 
upon  them  [i].  The  Egyptian  magicians,  who  were 

[b]  Acto  tK.  38.  63.     Heb.  ii.  2.     Gal.  iii.  19. 

[f]  Exod.  xuiiL  20. 

[o]  Numb.  xii.  7»  8. 

[h]  Nomb.  vti.  8,  9.  ix.  8.    £xod.  xxv.  22. 

CO  Numb.  xvi.  28—35.    Exod.  xiv.  31.  xix.  9. 
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intereisted  to  defis^t  his  Meuurea/ acknowledged 
that  "  the  finger  of  God*'  [e1  was  shewn,  in  jiis 
miracle$^  and  thS:  Inntditefli  who  witnessed  hh 
power^  iTjere  so  iatisfied  of  (he  jtruth  of  his  preten* 
sidns  {(heitisdved  having  witnessed  the  f^pport 
whidb  he  received  froih  6od),  that  they  adopted  his 
laws,  and  incorporated  them  into  the  very  fmne 
of  their  gOYemibent,  so  that  their  c^  and  rel^^nms 
policy  was  founded  on'  the  phtfiMrm  which  he  had 
drawn^  These  Laws  were  not  mouUed  ill  eon^ 
formity  to  any  exigencies  of  experlencey  bitt  lap- 
point^  in  die  wilderness,  with,  a  view?  to:  future 
circumstances,  alitd  with  fore-knowld^ef  the  na* 
ttfre  of  a  country  .of  which  the  people  were  not 
ihen  in  possession^  atid  urith  rrbkSk  Meirat  .was  fMt 
iicqufdnted.  /     '  ...n;  ;.     .. 

Tte  people^  could  not  biitbeinspkedwith  yene*- 
^ration  for  their  legislatAir.  Th«y  beheld  hid  extra- 
ordinary quidifies  \  his  open  and  geneiov^  tenipeif ; 
his  fottitk«le  and  meekness  to  admirably  Mended 
[l]  ;  his  piety  and  wisdom ;  his  zeal  for  Gdd's  ser- 
vice, And  for  the  welfare  of  his  peoplefii],  which 
Jed  him  to  prefer  '^  affliction  to  the  treasures  ef 

[k]  Exbd.  TiiL  19*  Eiifeb,  Pnep,  Evan.  lib.  IX.  cap.  10. 
See  Bryant's  observationa  on  the  plagues  ioflioted  on  the 
Egyptians,  p.  M4^S48. 

[l]  Ecclus.  zIt.  1«-5« 

[m]  Ezod.  zzxti.  as.  By  ^ntreatiag  to  be  *«  blotted  out  oi 
God's  book/'  Moses  probably  meant,  that  he  would  sabmit  to 
death,  and  the  loss  of  God's  promised  blessbgs,  if  he  could 
obtain  a  remissioQ  of  the  sins  of  the  IsiaeUtes.  Com.  with 
Numbf  3M.  lb,  V>. 
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Egypt  [N]."  They  mw^  that  in  obedience  to  God's 
MDtence^  be  continued  to  nlmnder  with  them  in  a 
iemri,  where  eveo  sustenance  could  be  obtained 
cmfy  by.  miraclea  and  that  be  exerted  the  same 
stramuHis  endeavours  for  tbeattainment  of  the  pro^ 
inised  kud,  after  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that 
ihejBhould  not  live  to  conduct  the  people  to  its  pos^^ 
seatJoD  [o].  They  beheld^  likewise^  tkit  disinte- 
rested liberality  with  wbtch  he  distributed,  wealth, 
and  honours  on  other  fiEunities,  while  he  left  bis 
own  to  attend  on  the  tabernacle  in  a  subordinate 
cbancteripX  withoutany  allotroent  of  land,  or  provi- 
sion, bnt  what  must  have  been  deemed  precarious, 
if  he  had  not  trusted  in  the  Divine  support  for  the 
penDaneaqr  of  his  institutions ;  ajqpointiiig^a  stranger 
to  succeed  him  in  ihet  government  of  the  pec^le, 
and.directfag  them  t6>:look  fo  the  tribec  of  Jx^bA 
for  their  ftiture  sovereigns,  and  a  greater  profAiet 
than  himself  [ql 

If  our  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  existejace  of 
these  qualities  be  drawn  from  the  accounts  of  Moses 
himself,  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  addressed  his 
contemporaries,  who  could,  from  their  own  expe- 
rience, judge  of  his  veracity.  His  wisdom  and  in- 
tegdty  are  displayed  likewise  in  the  description  of 
his  actions,  and  not  by  artful  encomiums  on  his 
own  character,  of  which  he  seldom  spehks,  but  to 

[v]  Heb.  xL  24— 28*  Exod.  xlv.  1-^.  Joseph,  Antiq. 
lib.  IV.  cap.  8. 

[o]  Numb,  xxvii.  12»  13. 

[f3  Namb.  xi.  S9«  xxvii.  15— 17*  xxxiv*  17*    Deut  i.  3B« 

[q]  GeB.xtix«  10.  Numb.xx?iu  10, 17.  Dent,  xyiiu  15. 
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illustrate  bis  conduct.  If^  indeed^  be  be  sometimes 
provoked  to  assert  his  claim  to  that  prabe  to  which  he 
was  justly  entided  [r]^  he  confesses  with  equal  can- 
dour^ his  own  fiiuUs  and  misconduct  [s].  With  the 
same  ingenuous  regard  to  truths  he  also  rec<»rded  the 
errors  and  sins  of  his  own  ancestors  and  rdations  [r], 
and  of  Aaron,  who  acted  with  him ;  and  boldly  cen- 
sured the  disobedience  of  the  people  whcrni  he  ad- 
dressed. He  uniformly  represented  them  as  a  '^  stiff- 
necked  and  rebellious  people/'  reminded  them  of 
their  base  ingratitude  to  God,  and  fearlessly  threat- 
ened them  with  further  marks  of  the  divine  vengeance 
[u] .  He  delivered  his  laws  withoulrespect  to  persons ; 
spoke  in  the  peremptory  tone  of  one  commissioned 
by  God,  not  as  desirous  to  conciliate  fitvour,  but  as 
confiding  in  the  assistance  of  Him,  whose  minister 
he  was,  yet  evidencing  a  tender  solicitude  for  their 
repentance. 

[r]  Nanib.xii.3. 

[8]  Numb.  XX.  1—12.  Xxvii.  12. 14.  It  has  been  a  subject 
of  some  disGQSsion  to  determine  by  what  misiconduct  Moses 
and  Aaron  provoked  the  divine  displeasure.  The  text  iafoms 
us  that  God  charged  them  with  unbelief,  and  with  not  having 
sanctified  or  given  glory  to  God.  In  the  tenth  verse  Moses 
says,  «*  Hear  now  ye  rebels,  shall  we  produce  water?"  Moses 
was  commanded  only  to  speak  to  the  rock,  and  he  nnote  it 
twice.  Vide  Psalm  cvL  82,  98.  Exod.  iv.  13.  Numb.  xx.  11, 
12.  xi.  15,  21,  23.  Numb,  xxvii.  14.  Deut.  zxxiL  61.  Vide 
also  Numb.  xi.  11.  15.  Usher's  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  8. 

[t]  Gen.  xx'xiv.  13—30.  xlix.  5 — 7.  Exod.  vL  20.  xxxii.  4. 
Numb.  xii.  1,  2,  10.  xxxii.  4.  Matt.  xii.  1.  see  ako  Numb, 
xxxi.  8.  Capell.  ad  A.M.  2481. 

[u]  Dcut  ix.  8-r-24.  xxxii.  20— 25— 28* 
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If  the  contemporaries  of  Moses^  who  were  the 
spectators  of  the  works^  and  qualities  which  he 
displayed^  had  incontestible  evidence  of  the  di- 
vine appointment  of  their  legislator ;  succeed- 
in^  generations  had  also  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
truth  and  authority  of  those  writings^  which  he  be- 
queathed for  their  instruction.  They  must  have 
been  convinced  that  the  deliverance  from  Egypt^ 
and  the  sustenance  procured  for  so  large  a  multi- 
tude^ during  the  continuance  in  the  wilderness^ 
could  have  been  obtained  only  by  divine  interposi- 
tion. They  must  have  been  persuaded^  that  their 
forefisithers  could  not  have  accepted  the  dispensation 
of  Moses,  but  in  the  assurance  of  its  being  revealed 
from  God,  and  they  beheld  permuient  testimonies 
of.his  veracity  and  divine  commission,  in  the  per- 
petual observance  of  the  many  festivals  [x],  laws, 
and  rites  [y],  of  which  be  recorded  the  institution ; 
as  well  as  in  the  preservation  of  those  standing 
vouchers  of  the  truth  of  his  history  and  pretensions, 
the  ai^  and  tabernacle  [z],  the  Urim  and  Thum* 
roim,  and  the  attestation  of  the  prophets ;  and  lasdy 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  threats  and  promises, 
which  they  experienced  in  various  vicissitudes. 
This  confidence  was  confirmed  also  by  the  cove- 

[x]  As  those  of  the  feasts  of  the  Passover,  of  Pentecost,  of 
Tabernacles,  of  Sabbath,  &c. 

[t]  As  thatof  Circumcisioo* 

[z]  As  also  the  rod  of  Aaron,  which  blossomed  in  the  night ; 
the  preserved  manna,  and  the  brazen  serpent,  kept  till  the  time 
of  Hezekiah.  Vid.  2  Kings  xviii.  4.  Exod.  xvir  33,  34. 
Numb.  xvii.  5—8.    Heb.  ix,  4. 
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nanted  protection  afforded  during  their  attendance 
on  Grod's  sendee  at  their  tolemni  feasts  [_k] ;  by 
the  superfluous  abundance  that  preceded  the  sab- 
batical and  the  jubilee  years  [b^  ;  by  the  miracu- 
lous effects  of  the  waters  of  jealousy  [c] ;  by  the 
descent  of  the  celesti^}  fire  which  consumed  the 
sacrifices  [n]  ;  and  by  many  other  parUcuhnf ^ 
which  need  not  be  enumerated^  but  which  fiilly  ac^ 
count  for  those  firm  convictions,  and  for  that  rooted 
attachment  tx  the  memory  and  writings  of  their 
great  lawgiver,  which  they  have  entaUdl  on  their 
posterity.  .. 
:  Moses  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  son  of 
Amram^  und  an  immediate  descendant  .of  Abra- 
ham. Hte  was  bom,  accordihg  to  Bishi^  Usher, 
about  A.M.  ^33  [e]  ;  and  was  dtstingtiished  for 
the  attractive  beauty  of  his  form.  He  wds.  bn^ 
raculously  preserved  from  destructioB,  aitd  educa^ 
^'ted  in  dlthe  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  £p]/' 
He  ^splayed  early  marks  of  superior  qualities,,  and 
being  selected  by  God  for  the  deliverance  and  in* 
stvuctiesi.  of  the  Isradites,  he  maturdy  examined 
the  tfuth.of  the  divine  appearance,  and  diffidently 
declined  the  GommisM6n[G],  being,  as  he  said, 

[a]  Exod.  uxiv.  23»  24. 

[b]  Lcv^.  xxy^.  3—22. 
[c3  Numb,  xu  6 — 81. 

[d]  I  Kings  XTiii.  38.    2  Chron.  Tii.  1.    2  Msec,  iu  10. 
[b]  AnnaL  VeU  Test.  p.  18. 

[f]  Acts  vii.  20—22.     Philo  dc  Tit  Mot.  Lib.  (;  p.  606. 
Macrubius  Saturn.  Lib,  II.  cap.  1&. 

[g]  Exod.  iii. 
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^<  4(>w  9f  ispeeqfai  [«]» '  and  appreheiiMre  that  he 
was  of  t^  fittte  ettiontmi^  to  be  appointed  As  the 
dieUfever^of  the  IsrteKtes.  Bi)t  when  enooiuagied 
by  Crody  he  acc^ted  of  the  appotntoient^  and 
irith  «  persevennKce  and  foititode  which  have  neimr 
beeo  equaOed,  he  contended  for^  and  by  divine 
«4«ifltaiice  ieffecte4  tliet  defiverance  of  the  Isracffites 
ftiom  their  severe  bondage ;  and  conducted  them 
thmug^  diflb^nfties  miracttloudy  subdued  to  the  bor* 
deraDl'jIhe  pipmjsed  hnd.  Even  then  be  still  Un^ 
gered.  ii;G4he  irfiMcimess  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
be.expkined  but  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was 
directed  by  God.  HecommunkatedtothispeDi^a 
code  of  revealedlaws,and  modelled  theirgovemment 
to  a  form  adapted  to  the  conquest  and  possession  of 
the  country^  and  calculated  in  every  respect  to  an- 
swer those  high  purposes  which  it  vras^  intended  to 
fiilfil.  Having  accomplished  his  ministry^  and  cem- 
l^eted  the  Pentateuch^  that  woiit  which  unfdds^ 
vrithoot  any  mysterious  reserve^  the  wisdom  of  the 
^t  cpjsppisatioii^  and  which  opened  a  volume  of 
wqred  ifistructiiQ^  to  mankind;  he  ''  in  the  iaith" 
relinqwshed  Ae  prospect  of  Canaan ;  and  in  the 
expectation  ^  of  the  recompense  of  an  higher  re- 
ward^**  resigned  that  life  which  had  been  devoted 
to  God's  service^  in  the  13(Hb  year  of  his  age;  to 
be  succeeded  by  no  equal  phrophet^  till  the  arrival 
0f  the  Messiah^  of  whom  he  was  a  ngnal  type  [i]  ; 

[a]  Exod.inlO»   .  . 

[i]  Esra,  or  the  prophet  who  aonexed  to  the  Peotateiicli 
the  account  of  Moses's  death,  observes,  that  **  no  prophet  had 
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and  who  said  of  him  to  the  Jews^  that  if  they  be* 
lieved  not  his  writings^  how  should  they  believe  his 
(Christ's)  words  [k]^  Moses  having^  in  many  various 
circumstances  of  his  character  and  eventfiil  life^ 
obviously  prefigured  the  spiritual  Redeemer  of 
mankind  [l]. 

The  sepulchre  of  Moses^  though  said  to  have 
been  '^  in  the  valley  of  Moab  [m1/'  seems  to  have 
been  miraculoiidy  concealed^  in  order  to  prevent 
any  idolatrous  veneration  of  it;  his  character^ 
however^  was  remembered  by  his  people^  with  a 
reverence  that  approached  to  superstition.  By  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  also^  and  other  Heathen  na-- 
tions^  he  was  not  only  quoted  and  acknowledged 

•ince  arisen  like  unto  Moses  ;'*ineaniog^  perhaps,  that  the  great 
prophet,  the  Messiah,  whom  Moses  promised,  was  not  yet  ar« 
riv^.    Dent,  xviii.  18, 19.  xxtiv.  10« 

[k]  John  ▼•  47.    Luke  xvi.  31. 

[l]  Eiiseb.  Demon.  Evang,  Lib.  III.  cap.  2.  Jortin's  Re. 
marks  on  Eccles,  Hist.  Vol.  I.  p«  19d— 226i»    Heb.  iii.  2. 

[m  ]  Deut.  xxxiv.  6.  Some  Maronite  shepherds  were  said  to 
have  found  the  tomb  of  Moses  in  Mount  Nebo,  A.D.  1565 ;  but 
this  is  an  idle  fiction.  Vid.  Basnage's  Hut.  of  Jews,  Lib.  IV.  cap. 
7.  and  Patrick  in  Dent  iv.  6.  St.  Jnde,  in  his  epistle,  speaks 
of  a  dispute  between  Bfichael  and  the  Devil,  concerning  the 
body  of  Moses,  alluding  probably  to  a  tradition  received 
among  the  Jews,  as  possibly  does  St.  Paul,  when  he  mentions 
the  names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres,  who  withstood  Moses,  and 
relates,  that  Moses,  said  he  **  exceedingly  feared  and  qnaked** 
on  the  Mount  Sinai ;  since  these  particulars  are  not  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Jude  9.  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  Heb.  xiu  21. 
An  account  of  the  dispute  concemmg  the  body  of  Moses,  was 
formerly  in  an  apocryphal  book,  entitled  ni|»i  mfci9M^90^  Mt§crutu 
vide  Origen.  IIip  ^fX'"*  ^^^  m«  cap.  2. 
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aB  the  most  ancient  lawgiver  [n]^  and  as  an  histo- 
rian of  unimpeached  veracity  [o] ;  but  by  an 
apotheosis,  under  which  the  yenerable  characters 
of  antiquity  were  usually  reverenced,  he  was  trans- 
lated amoi^  the  gods,  and  worshipped  under  dif- 
ferent names  [r] ;  for  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  veiled  under  the 
personage  of  many  a  pagan  deity,  and  to  discern  his 
qualities  and  actions  under  the  borrowed  attributes 
and  conduct  which  idolatry  ascribed  to  the  objects 
of  its  veneradoD.  So  also  were  the  customs,  laws, 
and  ceremonies  of  many  nations,  evidently  derived 
from  the  Mosaic  institutions  [«].  Every  one,  how- 
ever slightly  conversant  with  the  policy  and  reli- 
gion of  pagan  antiquity,  will  discover  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  sources  from  whence  they  were  often 
drawn.  In  the  heroes  ^nd  benefactors  consecrated 
by  Heathen  admiration,  are  described  the  Patri- 
archs and  iflustrious  persons  of  scripture.  In  the 
fictions  of  pagan  mythology,  we  behold  the  disfi- 
gured relations  of  sacred  history  ;and  the  proud 
discoveries  of  philosophy  are  often  but  the  imper- 

[N]  Justin  Martyr,  Oper,  c.  73,  81,  89,  92.  Edit  Tbirlb. 
Diodor.  Sic.  Lib.  1.  p.  84.  and  Fragm.  Eclog.  40.  p.  543. 
Edit.  Wetsten.  Strabo's  Geogr.  Lib.  XVL  p.  1108.  Tacit. 
Hbt.  Lib.  V.  Just.  Lib.  XXXVL  cap.  2.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
Lib.  1.  cap.  1.  §  3. 

[o]  To  this  even  Porphyry  bore  testimony. 

[p]  Artapan.  in  Euseb.  Vossius,  Bochart.  Huet.  Prop.  IV. 
cap.  8,  9. 

[O]  Justin,  cap.  39.  Waterland's  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of 
Middlesex,  May  19, 173L 
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feet  transcript  of  <  revealed  wi«doin[R}.  In  shorty 
the  historians^  the  poets^  and  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity  have  enriched  their  several  works  vrith 
distorted  accounts  of  circumstanoes  report^]  in  the 
Sacred  Volume.  The  pages  of  suoeessivd  writers 
are  pregnant  with  Its  rebtSons^  and  the  mimed  of 
numberless  authors  might  be  produbed^  whose 
works  either  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  bear  testimony  to  the  character  and  pretensions 
of  its  author  ["s].  B«t  this  has  been  iso  often 
done^  that  it  must  be  unnecessary  to  dwelt  6n  the 
subject  here. 
In  a  general  considerati6n  of  the  chariUrtar  of 

[a]  Ettseb.  Praep.  Evang.  lib.  IX.  cap.  6,  12»  14, 15.  Lib. 
XTU.  cap.  12.  Cyril  coot.  Jul.  Lib.  L  p.  8^  Tatian  ad  Gnec. 
Cap.  61.  Joseph,  cunt  Apion.  Lib.  L  §  22.  p.  1346.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  L 

[s]  If  there  were  no  tranalatioQ  of  the  seriplares  ioto 
Greek  before  that  of  the  Septiiagint>  yet  the  Heathen  writers 
might  have  derived  much  sacred  ioteUigence  from  cpUpquial 
intercourse,  and  Plato  indeed  professes  to  have  so  collected 
Phcenician  and  Syrian,  that  is,  Hebrew  accounts.  Vid.  Plato 
in  Cratyl.  Nations  appear  to  have  been  at  first  ^Bstingnished 
for  civil  and  religious  knowledge,  in  proportion  to  their  proxi- 
mity to/  and  commnnication  with  those  countries  where  the 
light  of  revelation  shone.  The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  fo- 
reign countries  afterwards  opened  channels  of  information  to 
the  Heathen  nations,  and  some  of  this  people  were  certainly 
scattered  into  Gi^ece  about  the  time  when  much  of  the  G^reek 
mythology  was  composed.  Vid.  Joel  iii.  6.  Bocharfs.  Phaleg. 
Lib.  IV.  cap.  24.  Grotius  de  Verit  Lib.  HI.  cap.  16.  Hnel. 
Prop.  cap.  2.  Bryant's  MythoL  Praef.  to  Shuckford's  Connect. 
Edwards*s  Discour.  Vol.  I.  Hartley's  Discourse  on  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion  in  Watson's  Tracts^  Vol.  2d. 
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that  ditpensation  which  ig  unfolded  in  the  follow- 
ing books^  there  are  some  remarks  which  should 
be  stated  for  its  illustration.  In  the  first  jdace 
it  should  be  dbserved^  that  we  are  authorized  by 
the  sacred  writers  to  esteem  it  in  some  respects  im- 
perfect,  as  a  particular  and  temporary  covenant  to 
endure  mily  for  a  season  [t]  ;  imperfect^  in  conde-* 
scension  to  the  undisciplined  stubbornness  of  the 
Israelites  C0]>  and  imperfect  as  elementary  and 
figurative  <mly  of  a  spiritual  covenant  [x].  As  a 
code  of  laws  designed  for  the  civil  government  of 
the  Israefites^  it  was  contrived  with  a  view  to  the 
r^ulation  of  the  external  conduct.  It  was  framed 
rather  with  intention  to  control  the  lawless  and 
disobedient^  than  to  effect  an  inward  and  perfect 
(mrtty  of  heart. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  as  the  law  could 
not  Justify  mankind  from  the  guilt  of  original  sin, 
but  prescribed  solemn  expiations  and  atonements 

[t]  Jercm.  iii.  16.  xxxu  31—34.  Heb.  m  18,  10.  Tiii. 
7—13.  ix.  10. 

[v]  £xo(L  xxxiii.  23.  Deot.  xxxu.  28.  Ezek.  xx.  26. 
Matt.  xix.  8.  Acta  xv.  10.  GaL  v.  1.  1  Tim.  i.  9»  10.  It 
M  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  any  ritual  pre- 
cepts were  ordained  by  the  Mosaic  law,  in  accommodation  to 
customs  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  since  its  design  was  to  se- 
gregate the  Isradites  from  all  other  nations,  and  io  wean 
then  from  all  tendencies  to  idolatry,  and  since  it  inculcated  a 
particular  abhorrence  of  Egyptian  practices.  Levit.  xviii.  3, 
QrcuBicuion  was  certamly  a  divine  appointment  first  observed 
as  a  religious  rite  by  Abraham.    Gen.  Xvii«  11. 

[x]  Heb.  vii.  18,  10.    Gal.  iv.  3—0. 
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[r]^  and  as  an  obedience  to  carnpJ  ordinances 
could  not  be  perfect  or  satisfiEU^tory^  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  did  not  stipulate  for  those  rewards 
which  are  offered  by  Christ  [zL  though  it  held  out 
intimations  of  immortality^  and  prepared  mankind 
for  the  gracious  promises  which  were  to  be  made 
by  the  Gospel.  As  a  covenant  of  worics^  it  re- 
quired undeviating  obedience  under  the  severest 
denunciations  of  wrath  [k],  and  made  no  allowance 
for  unintentional  offences ;  not  calculated^  like  the 
gospel^  to  proffer  gracious  terms  of  reconciliation 
and  favour^  but  to  point  out  the  condition  of  man 
obnoxious  to  God's  wrath  [b],  and  the  insuffici- 
ency of  his  endeavours  to  propitiate  forgiveness^ 
and  to  atone  for  sin  [c]. 

It  is  likewise  obvious  to  remark^  that  Moses^ 
though  appointed  to  communicate  a  divine  law, 
must,  with  respect  to  the  Israelites,  be  contempla- 
ted as  an  human  legislator.  He  addresses  them, 
indeed,  as  a  state  subject  to  a  theocracy  ;  but  God 
had  deigned  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
temporal  king  to  his  chosen  people  [d]  ;  Moses, 

[t]  Exod.  XXX.  10—16.     Lcvit  xvi,  34. 
[z]  Rom.  iii.  20.  viii.  3.     Gal,  ii.  10.  iii.  21.    Heb.  viii.  0. 
ix.  14, 15. 

[a]  Deut.  xxviL  26.     Gal.  iii.  10. 

[b]  1  John  i.  7*     Rom.  iv.  15.  viii.  2.     2  Cor.  iii.  6^-9. 
Col.  ii.  14. 

[c]  Rom.  iii.  19,  20.  vii.  5—11.    Gal.  iii.  22. 

[d]  Exod.  xix.  6.    1  Sam.  xii.  12, 17,  19.     Isaiah,  xxxiii. 
22.    V^^.  iu  \  5.    Warburt  Div.  Legat  Lib.  V.  §  3. 
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tberefi>re^  speaking  as  the  legislator  of  a  civil  go- 
Temment^  and  delivering  his  laws  to  the  people 
considered  in  their  collective  national  character, 
enforces  them  chiefly  by  temporal  sanctions  [e]  ; 
on  motives  of  present  reward  and  present  punish- 
ment ;  thus  annexing  civil  benefits  to  the  observ- 
ance, and  civil  penalties  to  the  breach  of  political 
hws,  as  respectively  their  proper  and  proportioned 
consequences.  To  the*  dull  apprehensions,  like- 
wise, and  sensual  minds  of  the  Israelites,  promises 
and  threats  of  speedy  accomplishment  were  neces- 
sary, and  best  calculated  to  control  them,  in  sub- 
serviency to  those  laws,  of  which  the  violation  was 
immediately  hostile  to  the  declared  intention  of 
God,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  polity. 
Moses  also,  resting  on  the  miraculous  proofs  of  its 
divine  original  which  accompanied  the  promulga* 
tion  of  the  law,  and  confident  of  the  divine  support 
in  its  establishment,  was  not  under  any  necessity  of 
recommending  its  acceptance  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
those  high  and  important  inducements  which  might 
Imve  been  derived  from  the  consideration  of  a  fu- 
tare  life  and  judgment.    As  the  minister,  however, 

[b]  Porter's  DUs*  p.  260.  Moses  had  no  occasion  to  reveal 
in  precise  terms  the  immortality  of  the  soul  which  the  Israelites 
as  well  as  all  other  people  believed,  and  which  had  been  iia- 
plied  in  God's  promises  to  the  patriarchs.  La  Bleterie,  in  a 
note  to  the  Caesars  of  Julian,  weU  observes,  that  no  nation  has 
received  from  its  lawgivers  the  belief  of  another  life ;  the  law- 
givers have  every  where  found  it.  The  persuasion  of  the  im* 
mortality  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  that  of  the  existence  of  God, 
is  the  tenet  of  all  nations ;  the  faith  of  Mankind. 
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of  a  divine  revelation^  as  a  teacher  of  religion^  (iff 
which  light  also  Moses  must  be  contemplated) ; 
he  undoubtedly  intimated  higher  encouragements 
than  those  of  temporal  reward,  and  endeavoured 
to  animate  his  people  by  the  display  of  a  more  glo- 
rious prospect.  He  did  not  absolutely  propose 
an  eternal  recompence  to  the  righteous^  but  held 
out  the  expectation  of  immortality  to  those  who  re- 
lied on  God's  promises. 

Hence  it  is  that  he  so  particularly  describes  the 
attributes  and  designs  of  God  [f]  ;  so  strongly  in- 
sists on  the  advantage  of  obedience^  and  occasion-  , 
ally  adverts  to  that  final  retribution^  which  should 
take  place  after  death  [g].  It  was^  however^  not 
so  much  by  the  positive  declarations,  as  by  the 
figurative  promises  of  the  law,  that  Moses  held  out 
the  consideration  of  eternal  recompence  to  his  peo* 
pie  ;  for  it  was  consistent  with  the  typical  charac- 
ter of  the  first  dispensation,  which  was  significant 
in  all  it  parts,  to  shadow  out,  rather  than  directly 
to  reveal  those  spiritual  rewards,  which  were  to  be 
annexed  as  more  exalted  sanctions  to  an  higher 
covenant  f  h]  ;  and  that  the  promises  of  the  Mosaic 

[f]  Exod.  ill.  6.  comp.  with  Luke  xz.  37.  Gen*  i.  27*  ii.  7* 
ill.  J 5.     Numb.  xxiv.  17..    Deut.  xxxii.  29. 

[o]  Deut.  viii.  16.  xxxii.  29*  where  onnnM  should  be  trans- 
lated their  last^  or'final  state.  Numb.  xxiiL  10.  Deut.  xxxii.  89. 

Th]  Heb.  viii.  0.  Though  the  law  was  designed  rather  to 
convince  mankind  of  sin,  by  the  severity  of  its  requisitions,  than 
to  impart  any  distinct  assurance  of  immortality;  yet,  neverthe- 
less,  salvation  was  unquestionably  to  be  obtained  in  virtue  of 
Christ's  atonement,  by  those  who  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  old 
covenant.  Luke  x.  25,  28.  xxv.  42,  43.  Rom.  iii,  19,  20. 
Gal.  iii.  22, 
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kir^  were  the  figures  and  representations  of  ^'bet- 
ter things  to  come[i]/'  as  also,  that  its  threats 
were  indicative  of  stronger  denunciations,  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  from  their  correspondent  and  allu- 
sive character  [k],  but  also  from  the  interpretations 
of  the  prophets ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  sensual 
and  duller  ranks  were  unable  to  discover  the  full 
extent  of  the  promises,  yet  the  more  instructed  and 
more  enlightened  persons  understood  and  confided 
in  its  spiritual  import  [l].  Still,  however,  it  must 
be  repeated,  Moses  does  not  ground  his  laws  on 
spirkual  sanctions,  but  rather  has  recourse  to  the 
strongest  and  most  affecting  motives  of  present 
consideration,  urging  God's  threat ''  of  visiting  the 
miquity  of  the  Withers  upon  the  children  [m]/' 

It  remains  to  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  the 
laws  delivered  to  Uie  people  of  Israel,  that  some 

[i]  Psa.  cuLxiii.  3.  DeuU  xxx.  15 — 19.  comp.  with  Luke 
X.  26—28. 

[k]  Hieron.  Epist.  Dardan. 

[l]  Heb.  xi.  8 — 16.  The  Mosaic  eovenant  included  that 
Bade  to  Abraham,  which  was  a  figurative  counterpart  of  the 
goapel  coTeaanty  and  of  which  the  promises  were  certainly  spi- 
ritual, and  in  the  renewal  of  this  covenant,  together  with  that 
made  at  Sinai  Moses  blends  temporal  and  spiritual  promises. 
Vid*  Gen.  xyii.  7.  Deut.  xxix.  13.  xxx.  GaL  iii.  8, 17.  Jude 
14»  15.  Acts  xxiv.  14, 15»  &c.  Tacitus  states,  that  the  Jews 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  souL  See  Hist  1.  5.  §  5. 
p«  540.  Edit  Amster.  1685«  Joseph,  cont  Apion.  Lib.  2.  §  30. 

[m]  Exod.  XX.  5.  Deut.  v.  9.  This  denunciation  against 
iddatry  applied  to  punishments  only  in  the  present  life,  for 
God  afterwards  declared,  that  as  to  future  retribution, .  **  the 
son  should  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father/'  Ezek.  xviii.  20. 
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were  of  a  confined  and  temporaiy^  others  of  a 
^fieral  and  permanent  nature.  They  are  usu- 
ally distinguished  into  ceremonial^  judicial^  and 
moral 

The  ceremonial  and  the  judicial  laws  are  in  the 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  joined  together^  as  the 
Hebrew  religion  and  polity  were  built  up  together 
in  one  fabrick.  These  laws  as  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular state  and  government  of  the  Israelites  [iQ, 
and  often  incapable  of  genera]  application  [oj^ 
are  collectively  represented  as  not  obligatory  on 
other  nations.  Many  of  the  laws  are  indeed  pro- 
nounced by  Moses^  to  be  "  laws  and  ordinances  for 
ever/'  '' through  all  generations  [p]/'  and  hence 
the  Jews  believe^  that  they  never  shall  be  abolished 
[^q],  but  it  seems  evident^  that  these  esqpressions 
must  be  understood  to  mean  only^  that  such  lawi^ 
should  not  be  liable  to  abrogation  by  any  hu- 
man authority^  and  that  they  should  continue  till 
they  had  fulfilled  their  object;  but  by  no  means 

[n]  CircamcisioOy  as  a  rite  of  distinottoD,  was  useless  when 
th^  barriers  between  the  Jew  and  Gentile  were  thrown  down, 
its  figurative  intention  to  promote  purity  of  heart  was  preserved 
in  the  gospel  precepts,  and  its  actual  practice  in  hot  conntrieSf 
as  conducive  to  cleanliness,  was  not  forbidden,  or  dboouraged^ 
but  as  it  implied  a  subserviency  to  the  ritual  law. 

[o]  The  number  of  the  priests  and  Levites  was  limited.  All 
nations  could  not  be  served  by  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  nei- 
ther could  they  resort  three  times  a  year  to  one  place* 

[p]  Exod.  xii.  14 — 17.  xxxu  21.  xl.  16.  Lcvit.  iii.  17.  vi. 
18.  vii.  36.  X.  9.  xxxiii.  14—21 — 31 — 41.  xxiv.  3.  Numb, 
XV.  15.  xix.  10. 

[q]  Vid.  Maimon.  More  Nevoch.    Par.  II«  cap.  38« 
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that  they  should  never  be  repealed  by  the  autho- 
rity, on  which  they  were  first  established  [r]. 

The  ceremonial  laws  were  unquestionably  tran- 
sient institutions,  designed  to  intimate  and  foreshew 
evangelical  appointments.  As  therefore  in  their 
nature,  figurative  of  future  particulars,  they  have 
passed  away  on  the  accomplishment  of  those  things, 
of  which  they  were  the  shadows  [s].  Ritual  ob- 
servances are  now  unprofitable  as  spiritual  righte- 
ousness is  introduced  [r],  and  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood being  changed,  its  appendant  laws  are  changed 
alsof^fj].  The  end  of  the  ceremonial  laws  is  ful- 
fiUed,  and  they  remain  only  as  the  pictures  of  a 
well-concerted  scheme ;  the  prophetic  testimonies 
that  support  a  more  spiritual  covenant. 

The  judicial  laws,  also,  as  far  as  they  respected 
the  Israelites  as  a  civil  society,  and  were  contrived 
with  regard  to  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  condi- 
tion of  that  people ;  as  fiEur  as  th^  were  suited  to 
the  exigence  of  a  time,  and  devised  w^th  a  view  to 
die  accomplishment  of  certain  purposes  now  ef- 
fected, are  no  longer  binding  as  positive  laws  on  us. 

Christ  did  not  indeed  formally,  and  in  express 
terms,  repeal  any  part  of  the  Mosaic  law ;    but 

[r3  The  ceremonial  laws  were  sometimes  dispensed  with,  as 
W93  circnmciMon  in  the  wilderness,  where  it  was  of  but  little 
«se.  So  David  eat  of  the  shew-bread,  and  our  Saviour  justified 
kis  conduct.    Vid.  I  Sam.  xxi.  6.     Matt.  xii.  3, 4. 

[s]  Coloss.  ii.  17. 

[t]  Ron.  vii.  6.  Heb.  viL  IB,  10.  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  Barnab; 
EpbU  119, 

[u]  Heb.vu.12. 
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whatever  was  accomi^isbed^  did  necessarily  expire. 
The  Apostles^  it  is  tnie^  though  they  regsurded  the 
ceremonial  law  as  a  bondage  from  which  they  were 
freed  [x],  still  continued  to  observe  some  of  its 
precepts.  This^  however^  was  by  no  means  as  a 
necessary  service^  but  in  compliance  with  the  pre- 
judices of  the  proselyte  Jews  [jr].  As  the  force  of 
education  and  long  habit  could  not  be  immediately 
counteracted^  the  Jews  were  suffered  to  continue 
in  the  observance  of  those  ritual  precepts^  which^  if 
now  obsolete^  were  at  least  harmless^  while  they 
were  not  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  gospel  covenant. 

The  Apostles^  likewise^  living  under  a  govern- 
ment which  was  founded  on  the  Mosaic  establish- 
ment^ and  which  had  the  judicial  laws  incorporated 
into  the  very  frame  of  its  constitution^  could  not^ 
without  violating  the  duties  of  good  citizens^  and 
without  offending  against  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate^  refuse  to  be  subservient  to  the  regula- 
tions of  that  polity ;  they  must  have  perceived^ 
however^  that  as  far  as  the  civil  were  interwoven 
with  the  religiou3  institutions^  they  should  give  way 

[x]  Acts  xxi.  21—27.  I  Cor.  «.  20.  GaL  iv.  1— -6, 
[y]  Actsxvi.  3.  St.  Paul  circmnqbed  Timotheus,  ''  be« 
cause  of  the  Jews  which  were  in  those  quarters.*'  lo  a  coan- 
cil  previously  held,  the  Apostles  deliberated,  indeed,  concern* 
ing  the  necessity  of  circumcision ;  but  they  certainly  under- 
stood, that  with  respect  to  the  Gentiles  at  least,  there  could 
be  no  obligation  to  observe  the  law,  as  far  as  it  was  of  a  tem- 
porary and  local  nature.  They  appear  to  have  assembled  only 
to  ratify  by  an  unanimous  decision,  the  sentiments  of  Paul  aa^ 
Barotc^bu*    ^^*  Apts  xy.  1— 29» 
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to  evangelical  appointments.  They  must  have  un- 
derstood^ that  as  the  distinctions  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  were  now  to  cease,  the  whole  of  that  obco- 
nomy  which  was  contrived  to  keep  the  Israelites  a 
separate  people,  was  useless  and  inconsistent  with 
the  design  of  Christianity.  Yet  they  knew  that 
it  was  only  by  the  gradual  operation  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  that  the  Jews  could  be  weaned  from  a 
long  established  obedience  to  the  law,  and  that  in 
iact  ttfl  the  constitution  of  their  country  should  be 
changed  or  dissolved,  such  obedience  was  in  some 
d^ree  necessary.  The  Apostles  therefore  only  then 
reprobated  the  advocates  for  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  when  those  advocates  sought  to  enforce 
it  as  generally  necessary,  and  as  a  means  of  justi- 
fication [z] :  they  taught  that  salvation  was  to  be 
obtained  without  the  law  [a],  and  expressly  exempt- 
ed the  GentUe  converts  from  the  necessity  of  re- 
specting any  precepts  but  those  which  were  en- 
tirdy  moral  or  partook  of  a  moral  character  [b]. 

[z]  August,  cont.  Faust.  Lib.  XIX.  cap.  J 7.  Just  Martyr» 
Dialog,  pars  L  c.  264.  Edit.  Thirl.  Coustit  Apostol.  Lib.  VL 
dp.  11,  12—20,  21,  22.     Rom.  x.  5. 

[a]  Acts  xiii.  39.     Rom.  iii.  28.  ix.  82.    Gal.  ii.  16. 

[b]  Acts  XT.  10,  11.  Thb  declaration  was  first  made  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Gentile  nations,  (vid.  Acts  xv.  10.)  who  had  neither 
prejudices  nor  civil  regulations  to  control  them;  but  the  Gos- 
pel  liberty  was  to  extend  equally  to  the  Jews,  when  they  should 
be  released  from  the  influence  of  habit,  and  the  injunctions  of 
civil  authority.  Rom.  vii.  4.  viii.  15.  Indeed,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  most  of  the  Hebrew  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity renounced  the  Mosaic  law  without  hesitation :  a  part 
only  adhered  to  it,  as  the  Nazarenes,  Ebionites,  &c.  Vide  Mo- 
aheim,  de  Rebus  Christ  Ant.  Constant.  S»c.2.  §38.  note*. 
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As  to  the  moral  laws^  whether  those  contained  in 
the  Decalogue^  or  those  occasionally  interspersed 
through  the  judicial  and  ceremonial  code^  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these^  as  having  in  themselves  an  intrinsic 
excellence  and  universal  propriety^  and  as  founded 
on  the  relations  which  etemaUy  subsist^  as  well  with 
reference  to  our  dependence  on  God^  as  between 
man  and  man  reciprocally^  must  remain  in  per- 
petual force :  for  the  Mosaic  law  was  annihilated^ 
only  so  far  as  it  was  of  a  figurative  and  temporary 
character. 

The  ten  Commandments  which  were  first  given^ 
as  containing  the  primary  principles  of  all  law^  were 
doubtless  introduced  wiUi  such  migesty  and  solem- 
nity>  that  they  might  retain  an  everlasting  and  irre* 
versible  authority^  which  no  time  should  alter^  no 
change  of  circumstance  annul  or  invalidate.  They 
were  uttered  by  the  voice  of  God^  before  the  whole 
multitude  of  Israel ;  were  written  twice  by  God's 
own  finger  [c];  and  are  obviously  distinguished 
from  the  other  laws  which  were  given  to  Moses 
only,  which  were  written  by  him,  and  which  were 
moulded  in  conformity  to  the  peculiar  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  Israelites.  Moses  likewise, 
(as  has  been  observed  by  Hooker  [d],)  evidently 
discriminates  the  moml  from  the  ceremonial  laws, 
for  in  his  recapitulation  of  the  law,  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  he  says,  ''  the  Lord  spake  unto  you 

[cj  Exod.  xxxi.  18.  That  is,  by  God's  immediate  power, 
and  not  by  the  act  of  man.  Vid.  Maimon.  More  Nevoc«  Par* 
I,  cap.  W, 

[d]  Hooker's  Eccles.  Polit.  Book  111.  p.  146. 
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oot  of  the  uwkt  of  the  fire^  ye  heard  the  voice  of 
the  worib^  but  saw  no  similitude^  only  a  voice^  and 
be  declared  unto  you  his  covenant^  which  he  com- 
manded you  to  perform^  the  ten  Commandments ; 
and  wrote  them  on  two  tables  of  stone/'  (durable 
monuments  to  intimate  their  unperishable  autho- 
rity); ''  and  the  Ixnrd  commanded  me  at  the  same 
time  to  teach  you  the  statutes  and  judgments^  that 
ye  might  do  them  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  over 
to  poesess  it  [b]/'  Those  laws^  then^  given  for 
the  advantage  of  all  mankind^  founded  on  prin- 
ciples of  invariable  and  universal  propriety^  com* 
municated  it  should  seem  in  some  instances  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  kw  [V},  and 
stamped  with  the  two  great  characters  of  Christian 
excellence^  gratitude  to  Grod^  and  love  to  man^  are 
pioperiy  inscribed  on  everlasting  taUets^  in  the 
Christian  churchy  and  must  be  observed  as  long  as 
any  reverence  for  the  Deity  shall  exist. 

The'otber  moral  laws^  which  are  intermixed  with 
the  ceremonial  and  judicial  precepts^  and  which 
have  entirely  a  general  character  [oj^  may  be  con- 

[b]  DcQt  i?.  10—14.  V. 

[f3  The  morality  of  the  fourth  Commandment^  its  primaeval 
institution,  and  its  perpetual  force,  (though  with  a  change  a» 
to  the  day)  have  been  considered  as  unquestionable  as  the 
author  of  any  other  part  of  the  Decalogue. 

[g]  Of  these  there  are  many,  Vid.  Exod.  xxi.  10,  20,  22. 
xxiL  1,  4,  5,  6, 10,  11—16,  19,  20—22,  26-28.  xxiii.  1— 9* 
12.  Levit.  xvii.  7.  xix.  9,  10,  14,  17,  18,  29,  36,  86.  xx. 
9,  10,  17.  xxiii.  22.  xxiv.  18.  Numb.  xxx.  2.  Deut.  i.  16, 
17.  xiv.  29.  XV.  7,  8,  11.  xvii.  6.  xxii.  1—8.  14—21.  xxv.  14, 
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sidered  as  corollaries  from,  or  commentaries  on^  the 
Decabg^ue.     These,  though  blended  with  others 
of  a  local  and  temporary  nature,  and  scattered 
through  a  collection  superseded,  and  virtuidly  re- 
pealed, have,  as  revelations  of  the  divine  will,  (which 
is  ever  uniform  in  the  same  circumstances),  as  well 
as  from  their  intrinsic  character,  a  claim  to  per- 
petual observance,  as  much  as  those  of  the  Deca- 
logue.    They  were  delivered,  it  is  true,  vnth  less 
awful  circumstances  than  were  the  ten  Command^ 
ments,  which  summed  up  in  a  compendious  form 
the  whole  excellence  of  the  moral  law ;  but  the 
other  laws  had  not  the  less  authority,  because  de- 
livered by  the  mediation  of  Moses,  at  the  particular 
request  of  the  people,  who  trembled  at  the  voice 
of  God  [h]  ;  and  no  aigument  against  the  per- 
petuity of  these  secondary  laws  can  be  drawn  from 
the  direction  added,  (chiefly  for  the  sake  of  those 
that  were  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature)  to  ob- 
serve them  in  the  land  of  Judaea  ;  since  those  of 
ibe  two  tables,  though  indisputably  of  universal 
obligation,  were  delivered  with  a  similar  aj^lica^ 

15.  It  may  be  deemed  superfluous  to  contend  for  these,  since 
the  same  principles  are  inculcated  in  the  Decalogue,  but  every 
injunction  which  illustrates  the  moral  duties,  and  dilates  moral 
precepts  is  important.  The  law  and  the  prophets  are  not  use- 
less, though  we  possess  the  **  two  Commandments  on  which 
they  hang/'  nor  is  the  Decalogue  superfluous,  notwithstanding 
the  Gospel  hath  fumbhed  a  more  perfect  rule,  and  declared, 
that  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word.  Matt.  zxii.  40. 
Gal.  V.  14.  Besides,  the  dignity  of  the  Mosaic  law  b  affected 
by  these  considerations. 
[h]  Exod.  XX.  19* 
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tion,  as  appears  from  the  sanction  annexed  to  the 
fifth  Commandment  [i]«     No  part  of  the  law^  as 
&r  as  it  is  stricdy  morale  is  abrogated  by   the 
gospel,  any  more  than  are  the  commandments  of 
the  Decalogue.     The  old  dispensation  is  dechred 
invalid  only  as  a  covenant  of  salvation,  and  it  is 
superseded  in  Christ,  only  as  far  as  it  is  accom- 
plished.    Christ  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil 
the  lavr  [k],  and  its  moral  design  is  still  unaccom- 
plished>  and  must  so  continue  till  the  end  of  time, 
for  ''  tifl  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or 
one  tittie  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all 
be  fulfilled  [l].''  Our  Saviour  added,  stiU  speaking 
of  the  law  under  one  general  consideration^  '^who- 
soever shall  break  one  of  these  least  Command- 
ments, and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  but  whosoever 
shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called 
great  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;"  and  he  else- 
where annexed  the  promise  of  life  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  moral  law  [m].     The  aposties  were 

[i]  This  annexed  motive  of  temporal  reward,  as  well  as  the 
exordium  prefixed  to  the  first  Commandment,  and  the  comme- 
moration added  to  the  fourth,  in  Deut.  v.  16,  had  an  appro- 
priate application  when  addressed  to  the  Jews,  which,  however^ 
by  no  means  affected  the  universality  and  perpetuity  of  the  De- 
calogue; and  if  the  direction  which  accompanied  the  other  laws 
be  conceived  to  have  restricted  the  observance  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  it  can  apply  only  to  those  of  a  transitory  nature, 
since  the  others  might  with  equal  reason,  have  been  obse^ed 
elsewhere. 

[k]  Matt  V.  17. 

[l]  Matt  V.  18.    Luke  xvi.  17« 

[M]  Matt  V.  10.  >  27,  28. 
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SO  fiur  from  considering  as  abolished  any  part  of 
the  Mosaic  law^  which  had  a  moral  character^  that 
they  expressly  ratified  and  enjoined  as  necessary, 
injunctions  which  were  not  contained  in  the  Deca- 
l<^e,  but  which  had  only  a  moral  tendency  [n]. 

it  follows  then  from  these  considerations,  that 
though  the  law  be  abrogated,  as  a  covenant  insuf* 

[n]  Acts  XV.    The  Apostles  in  the  first  council  holden  at 
Jerusaleni,  after  having  pronounced  the  ceremonial  law  to  be 
burthenfome  and  unnecessary,  enjoined  to  the  OentileSy  in  the 
name  of  ''  the  Holy  Ghost,'*  an  observanbe  of  the  Mosaic 
law,   where  it  had  a  general  character  and  moral  tendency^ 
and  in  the  very  terms,  as  well  as  in  tlie  spirit,  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  (considered  distinctly  from  the  Decalogue)  they  prescribed 
unto  the  Grentiles  ^  as  necessary  things,'*  that  they  should  ab- 
stain from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  ftooi 
things  strangled,  and  from  fornication;  inasmuch  as  these  were 
descriptive  of  a  disposition  to  idolatry,  and  adopted  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  service  of  God.     St.  James  concludes  his  advice, 
by  intimating,  that  these  instructions  were  permanent  precepts 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  **  read  in  every  city.'*     Vid. 
Acts  XV.  1,  7.  10, 1 1,  19,  20,  21,  24,  28,  29.    St.  Paul,  in  his 
epistles,  asserts  the  abrogation  .of  the  law,  only  as  set  up  in 
opposition  to  the  gospel,  to  which  it  was  "  a  schoolmaster" 
(or  pedagogue).     In  comparison  of  which  it  was  "  elementary 
and  beggarly  ;'*  but  in  reference  to  which,  and  in  its  moral  and 
spiritual  character,  it  was  "  holy,  just,  and  good.*'  Vid  Rom. 
iii.  20,24,  28,  31.  viii.  4.  Gal.iiL  24.  iv.  9.  iTim.  i.  6 — ^10. 
V.  18.  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10.  where  a  Mosaic  precept  not  in  the  De- 
calogue is  said  to  be  spoken  '*  altogether  for  our  sakes.'*  Vid. 
Deut.  XXV.  4.     In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  where  a  moral 
import  is  couched  under  a   figurative  precept,  we  may  say 
with  St.  Ambrose,  •*  evacuatur  in  Christo,  non  vetus  Testa- 
mentum,  sed  velamen  ejus."  Epist.  76.  Dent.  xxii.  10.    Rom. 
vii.  14.     See  lastly.  Acts  xxxiii.  5.  where  St.  Paul  admits  the 
authority  of  a  general  precept,  delivered  in  Exod.  xxii.  28. 
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ficient  and  preparatory  [o]^  though  its  ceremonies 
hare  vanished  as  the  veil  and  cotering  of  spiritual 
things^  and  its  judicial  institutions  are  dissolved 
with  the  oeconomy  of  the  Hebrew  government^  yet 
its  moral  pillars  remain  unshaken.  The  law  then  is 
abolbhed  only  so  far  as  fulfilled  and  superseded  by 
a  more  excellent  dispensation.  As  its  {nrecepts  pre* 
figured  this^  they  have  terminated ;  as  its  appoint- 
ments prepared  for  this^  they  were  exclusively  con** 
fined  to  the  Hebrew  nation ;  as  its  commandments 
corresponded  with  the  moral  designs  of  the  gospel^ 
they  were  incorporated  with^  and  should  be  ob- 
served under^  the  Christian  covenant. 

The  Mosaic  dispensation^  inasmuch  as  it  was  re^- 
stricted  to  one  nation^  and  contrived  to  effect  its 
purpdse^  by  partial  regulations^  cannot  be  supposed 
to  Imve  been  productive  of  that  liberal  and  <Uffiisive 
benevolence^  which  characterizes  the  gospel ;  which 
is  a  covenant  designed  to  embrace  all  nations^  and 
to  promote  universal  love.  But  though  the  peculiar 
privileges^  which  the  first  covenant  conferred  on 
the  Israelites^  led  them  to,  entertain  an  arrogant 
and  unreasonable  conceit^  it  is  certain  that  the  Mo- 
saic law  recommended  throughout  as  much  bene- 
volence as  was  consistent  with  that  distinction^ 
which  it  was  intended  to  promote.  The  principles 
on  which  it  is  framed^  may  be  always  adopted  with 
advantage^  since  it  breathes  throughout  a  fine  spirit 

[o]  We  are  freed  also  from  the  curses  of  the  law,  **  the 
rainistnlion  of  death."  Vid.  GaU  iiL  13.  2  Cor.  iii.  7-  but 
act  from  its  directive  power. 
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of  moral  equity  ;  of  merciful  regard  to  strangergy 
debtors^  bondsmen  [p]^  and  even  to  the  brute  ere-* 
tion  [q] ;  and  tends^  by  its  literal  and  figurative^ 
precepts  [r]^  to  awaken  benevolence  and  charitable 
dispositions. 

The  five  books  of  Moses  present  us  mtitk  a  com- 
pendious history  of  the  worlds  from  the  creation 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites^  at  the  verge  of  Ca- 
iman^ a  period  of  above  2250  years.  It  is  a  wide 
description^  gradually  contracted ;  an  account  of 
one  nation^  preceded  by  a  general  sketeh  of  the 
first  state  of  mankind.  The  books  are  written  in 
pure  Hebrew^  vnth  an  admirable  diversity  of  style, 
always  well  adapted  to  the  subject^  yet  character^* 
ised  with  the  stamp  of  the  same  author ;  they  are 
all  evidently  parts  of  the  same  work,  and  mutually 
strengthen  and  illustrate  each  other.  They  blend 
revelation  and  history  in  one  point  of  view^  impart 
hws^  and  describe  their  execution,  exhibit  pro- 
phecies, and  relate  their  accomplishment. 

Besides  the  Pentateuch,  Moses  is  said  to  have 
composed  many  of  the  Psalms,  and  some  have, 
though  improperly,  attributed  to  him  all  those  be- 
tween the  90th  and  the  100th  inclusive.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  the  first  writer  who 
was  inspired  in  the  productions  of  sacred  hymns, 
and  those  contained  in  the  xvth  chapter  of  Exodus, 

[p]  Exod.xxi.  2,20,  21.26,  27.    Le?it  xix.  xxv.    Deut.  v» 
14,  15.  XV.  12.  Levit.  xxv.  29.  Jerem*  xxxvi.  14. 
[q]  Exod.  xxiii.  12.     Deuf.  t.  14.  xxiL  G,  7* 
[r]  Deut.  xxii.  10.  xxv.  4. 
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and  the  xxxiid  of  Deuteronomy^  afford  very  beau- 
tiful models  of  his  enraptured  poetry.  The  book 
of  Job  has  been  with  some  probability  supposed  to 
have  been  written  or  translated  by  Moses^  and 
many  apocryphal  works  have  been  ascribed  to  him^ 
by  writers  desirous  of  recommending  their  works 
under  the  sanction  of  hk  name.  Cedrenus  trans- 
ferred into  his  history^  a  book^  which  passed  under 
the  name  of  Moses^  styled  Little  Genesis  [s]^  and 
which  contained  many  spurious  particulars^  It  was 
extant  in  Hebrew  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerom^  and  was 
cited  by  him^  but  condemned  as  apocryphal^  by 
the  council  of  Trent.  Others  attribute  to  him  an 
apocalypse^  from  which  they  pretend^  that  St.  Paul 
copied  in  ver.  15  of  ch.  vi.  to  the  Galatians :  but 
these^  as  well  as  those  entitled  the  ascension^  and 
the  assumption  of  Moses^  and  some  mysterious 
books,  were  probably  fiEtbricated  by  the  Sethians 
or  Sethedians,  an  ancient  sect  of  Gnostic  heretics, 
who  pretended  to  be  derived  from  Seth,  and  to 
possess  several  books  of  the  Patriarchs  [t]. 

[s]  AnfliyiPtait.  [t]  Athan.  Synop. 
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This,  which  is  the  first  book  in  order  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, is  called  Beresith  in  those  Hebrew  copies, 
which  adopt  the  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into  five 
books  [a].  This  word  signifies  in  the  beginning, 
and  being  prefixed,  it  gave  rise  to  the  Hebrew  cus- 
tom of  denominating  the  sacred  books  from  their 
initial  words  respectively.  The  book^  however,  is 
usually  entitled  Genesis,  from  a  Greek  word  [b]^ 
which  imports  generation.  It  was  written  by 
Moses,  as  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  all  ages 
declare  [c],  (as  some  suppose,  in  the  land  of  Mi- 

[a]  Some  private  copies  only  are  divided,  those  used  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues  are  not. 

[b]  Fm^'K*  Generation,  production.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  New  Testament  begins  with  the  same  word  BiCxof  ^pl^v^c 

[c]  Du  Pin.  Diss.  Prel.  Sect.  I.  Huet  The  mention  which 
is  made  in  chap.  xii.  6.  xiii.  7.  of  the  Canaanites  and  Perixsites 
does  not  prove  that  the  passages  were  written  after  the  expul. 
sion  of  those  nations,  as  they  import  probably  that  theae  nations 
were  thus  early  in  possession  of  it  The  expression  also  of 
kings  that  "  reigned  in  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  over 
the  children  of  Israel,"  has  been  thought  by  some  to  refer  pro- 
leptically  to  kings,  who  according  to  divine  promise,  were 
to  reign  over  Israel,  ch.  xxxv.  11.;  others  imagine  that  it  ap- 
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dian^  where  Mo^es  fed  the  flocks  of  his  fiEttfaer-in- 
law^  in  the  wilderness)^  with  design,  it  is  said^  to 
comfort  the  Hebrews  in  their  servitude^  by  the 
examj^  of  constancy  in  their  fathers^  and  by  a 
display  of  the  oracles  and  promises  of  God ;  as 
particulariy  of  that  remaijkuble  revelation  to  Abra- 
ham, that  ^^hia  seed  should  be  a  stranger  in  a  land 
not  theirs,  should  serve  them,  and  be  afflicted  400 
yeajTs,  and  tiM,  God  should  judge  that  nation 
whom  they  should  serve,  bidA  that  afterwards  they 
should  come  out  with  great  substance  [d]/'  Eu- 
sebius[£]  intimates  hia  respect  for  this  opinion, 
but  Theodonet  [f3  and  othans  suppose  that  the 
book  mm»  wrkteu  in  the  wilderness .  aft»  the  pcor 
mnlffjrfion  4>f  iht  law.  A  third  hypothecs  ha^ 
be^ioffjiHedfirom  the  Babln  Moses  Bern  NaefaiaaB^ 
that  God  dictated  to  Moses  aU  the  contents  of  4he 
Book  during  the  Ibrty  days  that  he  was  permitted 
to  hav«  a  commiinication  with  the  Deity  on  Mount 
Sinai^  and  .that  at  his  descent,  he  committed  the 

plied  to  Moses,  who  was  king  in  Jesburun,  Deut.  xxxiii.  5. : 
it  k  possible,  however,  that  the  reniack  was  originally  a  niar- 
gmal  vote  which  crept  ioto  the  text ;  or  that  the  account  of  the 
kings  of  £doiD,  which  corresponds  with  that  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles^  was  inserted  by  some  prophet  or  authorixed 
person* 

[d3  Oen.  XV.  13, 14.  From  the  birth  of  Isaac  to  the  de- 
Itveraoce  from  Egypt  were  405  years.  The  430  years  men. 
tioBcd  in  Eiodus  xii«  40.  include  the  twenty-five  years  of 
Abraham's  sojourning  in  Canaan,  befof^  the  birth  of  Isaac. 
Vid.  Patrick  in  loc. 

[e]  Enseb.  Pnep.  Evan.  Lib;  II.  cap.  7.  ' 

[fJ  Theod.  QuKsf.  in  Gen.  Ven.  Bede,  &c.    Exod.  xxiv.  12. 
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wifole  to  writing.  It  is^  kower er^  as^  impoMiftle^  -IM^^ 
]«  is  of  little  coosequeiMe,  to  detemmie  which  of 
tlieee  opinMNM  i^  best  founded.  It  i»  sufficient  for 
us  tO'  know,  that  Moses^  was  assisted  by  the  spirit 
of  infoliibie  tmtb^  in  the  composition  of  thin  saeced 
ymmk  [o],  whkli  he  deemed  m  proper  introduction 
to  tiie  laws  and  jadgmenta  delivered  in  the  subse^ 
^ptnt  booka,  as  exkibitmg  the  groand  upon  whkh 
tiie  divine  clamis  to  worshiji  are  established^  and 
the  ceassdemtiena  upon  wividi  bis  statutes  were 
made^  when  God  ift  represented  aa  the  Creator  to 
whom  all  obedience  is  due. 

The  descriptiNHi  wbick  Mosea  ^ves  in  this  book 
eoaicaning  the  creation,  as.  relating^  te  circomstan-^ 
cea^  which  occarred  previously^  to  the  existence  of 
nwahind,  oaald  he  derived  enfy  fosm  irame^Kate 
Rvebtion  [b:].  It  wiaa  received  1^  the  Jewa  with 
fuU  oaavicticNi  of  the  trudii,  en  tke  authority  of  thai 
nsspiratioa^  iMider  wtdeh  Moses  was:  known  to  act. 
But  when  the  beak,  was  first  delivered^  many  per* 
sons  then  living  must  have  been  competent  to  de^ 
cide  on  the  fidelity  with  which  he  relates  those 
events  which  were  subsequent  to  the  creation. 
They  must  have  heard  of  and  believed  the  remark- 
able incidents  in  ttie  Ifves  of  the  Patriarchs,  the 
prophecies  which  they  uttered,  and  the  actions 
which  they  performed;  for  the  longevity  of  man  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  worU,  rendered  tradition, 
iR  some  measure,  die  criterion  of  truth.     In  the 

[o]  Rom.  iv.  3.    Gal.  iii.  8.    Jam.  iL  2a. 
'  [a]  Origea  HomiL  26  in  Niunec 
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Ikys  of  Moses^  the  cbannels  of  inforntfltioti  mmt 
hare  been  »  yet  uticarrupted ;  for  thou^  age* 
had  already  elapsed,  even  3433  yeara  before  the 
birth  of  the  sacred  btstoriafi,  yet  those  Felatioilt 
were  easHy  asceftained^  which  might  ha^e  been 
conveyed  by  seveR  persons  from  Adam  to  Moses ; 
and  that  the  tfacfitions  were  so  secure  from  etfor^ 
We  shaH  immediately  be  convineed,  iS  we  consider 
that  Metbttsalem  was  340  years  M  when  Adam 
dk^  and  that  he  KTed  tiB  the  year  of  the  flood, 
when  Noah  had  atiamed  600  years  [i]«  In  hiie 
manner  Sbem  conveyed  traction  from  Noah  to 
Abraham^  for  he  conversed  with  both  a  consider-* 
ajrie  time.  Isaac  also,  the  son  of  Abraham,  lived 
t#  histract  Joseph  in  the  history  of  his  predeces-- 
sors,  nad  Amram,  the  fether  of  Moses,,  was  <ml« 
temporary  with  Joseph  [&}.  The  Israelites  then, 
must  have  been  aUe,  by  interesting  tradition^  fn 
judge  how  fiur  the  Mosaic  account  was  consistent 

[i]  Adam  died,  A.M.  9d0,  126  years  only  before  the  birth 
ef  Noah,  and  therefore  must  have  been  seen  by  many  of  Noah's 
^oaitfiMpSfiMies.  Lanieeh,  Che  fttker  of  Nsah»  had  certainly 
•tcff  Adam  sod  his  ddldrea,  being  bom  fifty-six  yeavs  befose 
Adaai*s  death;  awl  Noah  himself  might  have  seen  several  me- 
morials e&isting,  to  prove  the  truth  of  those  events  afterwards 
Kcorded  by  Moses,  for  Noah  died  only  two  years  before  Uie 
bhth  of  Abraham ;  aad  Isaac  might  have  seear  Shem  and  Selah, 
who  eottteiscd  with  Noah  ssaay  years. 

[a]  Thecmdition  then  was  eonveyed  from  Adam,  thvoagh 
MethoaeMi,  Noah,  Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Joseph,  and  Am- 
ram  to  Moses,  seven  intermediate  persons.  This  account  of 
the  longevity  of  mankind,  in  the  first  ages  of  die  worM,  i^  c<m- 
firmed  by  Manetho,  Berosos,  HestisBiis,  &c« 
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"with  the  truth  [l].  If  the  iriemory  of  man  reached 
beyond  the  period  assigned  to  the  creation^  -they 
must  have  disbelieved  the  Mosaic  history  ;  but  if 
through  so  small  a  number  of  immediate  predecessors^ 
they  could  trace  up  the  origin  of  mankind  to  Adam^ 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  implicit  veneration  which 
ratified  the  records  of  the  sacred  historian ;  which 
accepted  a  revelation,  confirmed  by  every  received 
account^  and  stamped  by  every  sanction  of  divine 
authority.  The  sacred  character  of  the  book  is 
established  also  by  the  internal  evidence  of  its  in- 
spiration ;  by  a  detail  of  tbe  creation  which  carries 
with  it  the  presumption  and  the  marks  of  truth ; 
by  the  sevetal  predictions  afterwards  fully  Bccom- 
plished;  and  lastly,  by  the  suffrage  of  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  apostles,  who  have  cited  from  it 
at  least  twenty-seven  passages  verbatim  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  thirty-eight  according  to  the 
sense  [m]. 

Genesis  contains  the  history  of  2369  years  to 
^e  death  of  Joseph^  or  thereabouts,  if  we  follow 
the  account  of  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs,  and 
suppose  the  flood  to  have  happened  about  1656 
years  after  the  creation.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble  to  remark,  that  some  very  futile 
objections  have  been  made  to  the  period  which  is 
assigned  by  Moses  to  the  creation,  as  though  it 
were  too  recent  to  be  reconciled  with  some  physical 
dbservations ;  for  it  has  ever  been  found,  upon  ac- 

[l]  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  Lib.  IX.  cap«  iiit 
[m]  As  Ri?et  has  elaborately  calculated. 
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<nimte  investigation^  that  though  the  existence  of 
the  worlds  according  to  the  Mosaical  account/ be 
too  short  [n]^  to  be  compatible  with  the  theories 
of  fenciful  men^  yet  that  just  philosophical  reason- 
ing has  always  tended  to  corroborate  the  assur- 
ance of  the  received  date  of  the  creation . 

The  extended  accounts  of  the  Chaldean/ Egyp- 
tian^ Chinese^  and  Hindus  Chronology,  which 
reach  for  beyond  all  bounds  of  probability  [o]^  and 
the  magnified  calculations  of  some  other  nations 
are  now  justly  considered  as  the  fictions  of  na- 
tional vanity^  or  the  exaggerations  of  erroneous 
computation.      They    are    often    in    themselves 

[n]  The  creation  of  the  world  began,  according  to  Usher, 
on  Sunday,  October  23 ;  before  the  birth  of  Chrbt  4004  year^, 
if  we  follow  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Septuagint  version  places 
it  5872,  and.  the  Samaritaii  4700  before  the  vulgar  «ra.  The 
Septuagint  reckons  2262  years  before  the  floo<i ;  the  Samaritan 
only  1307*  Vid.  Jackson's  Chron.  Tab,  Aug.  Civit.  Dei.  Lib, 
XII.  c.  10.  Newton's  Hist,  of  Antidel.  World,  p.  08.  Strau- 
cbius  Brer.  Chron.  translated  by  Saulf,  p*  106,  176,  &c. 
Capel,  Chron.  Sac.  in  A  ppar.  Walton.  Someplace  the  crea- 
tion about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  since  Moses  and 
the  sacred  writers,  reckon  their  first  month  A  bib  from  that 
time.  Vid.  Virgil.  Georg.  II.  1.  336.  et  seq.  but  this  wan  in 
memory  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt.  The  first  month  in 
civil  calculations  was  the  first  after  the  autumnal  equinox  :  this 
was  called  Tisri,  and  answers  to  part  of  our  September. 

[o]  The  Babylonians  reckoned  up  33,000  years ;  the  ChaU 
deans  in  the  time  of  Cicero  talked  of  47,000 ;  and  Manetho, 
jealous  for  the  reputation  of  his  country,  carried  back  his 
chronological  accounts  to  36,5*25  years.  Vid.  Cicer.  de  Divid. 
Lib.  I.  Bryants  Mythol.  voL  3.  Petav.  &c.  Maurice's  History 
ofHindost«n» 
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cotttcBdktory  [p],  and  utterly  incomirtrot  wiUi  JiB 
obs^nratsoBs  on  the  appeanmci^  of  nature ;  all  phi- 
kiBoidiical  enquiry ;  and  the  adfancement  of  ommr- 
kind  in  mrts,  sciences,  a»d  refineaient*  These 
improbidile  fiEibiieations  are  ddlvered  by  authors 
who  lived  long  after  Moses ;  wliose  Teracity  is  im^ 
peached  in  other  instances;  and  whose  general 
accounts  are  envdoped  io  foble,  and  tinctured  by 
47edulity.  The  learned  Hallajr  has  obsenred,  tfattt 
the  oldest  astrmioniical  obsermtions  made  by  the 
Egyptians,  of  which  we  haflre  nny  account  at  thb 
day,  were  later  than  .300  years  before  Christf^}- 

The  ChaldsNtn  calculations  are  unworthy  of  at- 
tention, since  they  contradict  the  account  of  the 
flood,  and  are  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  gene- 
ral testimony  of  ancient  history ;  and  the  chimeri- 
cal accounts  of  the  Chinese,  written  in  biercgly^ 

[p]  Manetho  professes  to  hare  tramscribed  JiU  Byoasties 
from  some  pillars  of  Hermes  Trismegistus.  As  Sanchoniatho 
abo  derived  his  Theology  from  Hermes,  differeot  aecoimts 
must  be  supposed  to  have  beep  drawo  from  the  same  source. 
Vid.  Stiiliog.  Orig.  Sac.  Lib.  I.  cap.  S.  The  foiintatn^  or  the 
streams  must  have  beeo  corrupt. 

[q]  SanchoDiatho,  the  Phceoician  Historian,  accordmg'to  fbc 
most  exteoded  accounts  of  Porphyry,  flourished  long  after 
Moses,  probably  not  less  than  two  centuries.  Manetho  and 
Berosus  lived  not  more  than  300  years  before  Christ.  TkL 
Bocbart.  Geogr.  Sac.  Part  3.  Lib.  IL  cap.  17.  Jos.  Scalig. 
Not.  in  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  12.  Praep.  Evang.  Lib.  I.  cap.  9. 
Lib^X.cap.  9.  Scalig.  Can.  Isag.  Lib.  HL  S^Ung.  Orig. 
Sae.  Book  L  ch.  iL  §  4.  Diod.  Bib.  Lib.  I.  Lact.  de  Orig. 
Error*  Lib.  H.  cap.  12.  Voss.  de  Idol.  Lib,  I.  capr28.  Woptton's 
Reflect,  on  Ant.  and  Mod.  Learning,  and  Stackhonse's  Hist  of 
Bible,  Book  L  ch.  5. 
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^bUc%  mod  fttMHed  kiyei'fooUy  feapa  deatrwotion, 
catMMt  property  be  prndvoed  ni  suppoit  of  mmy 
theory^  repugnant  to  more  authentic  chronicles  [n}, 
much  less  can  they  be  suffered  to  invaUdate  the 
chronology  of  the  Scriptures.  The  incredible  and 
coBtrndietary  accounts  which  these  (js]  nations  have 
ihbricaled^  appear  tahaiFe  been  swelled  to  so  greet 
a  magnitude^  by  varying  the  modes  of  calculation, 
by  separating  events  which  were  contemporary, 
and  by  substituting  hinar  for  solar  periods.  They 
are  the  misrepreseiitatioas  of  pride,  or  the  erion 
-of  iMttention,  and  utteriy  unworthy  to  be  put  in 
competition  frith  the  accurate  reports  and  docu- 
ments of  revealed  information  [r}* 

[r]  One  of  fte  dniiese  Emperors,  about  !E18  years  before 
Cbrist,  ordered  vH  their  historical  records  to  be  destsoyed. 
Tbe  GfavBese  bate  not  nnj  woik  in  an  btelKgible  cbaracter, 
vbote  KOO  years  old ;  Father  Amiot  considers  tbeir  nation  as 
m  oohmy,  derived  from  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah ; 
and  their  traditional  knof^ledge,  and  reltgious  doctrines,  when 
freed  frx>m  ignorant  and  superstitions  additions,  exhibit  &  cor. 
respondence  with  the  Patriarchal  principles.  Vid.  Martin!. 
F.  %  8,  9.  Mem.  de  FHist.  des  Sciences,  &c.  Chinois,  Vol.  I. 
Par.  1  Tin* 

[s]  The  Greeks  could  produce  no  dates  beyond  5M  years 
before  Christ,  and  litUe  historical  information  before  the  OJym« 
piads,  which  began  775  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  Hero- 
dotus, who  floorislied  less  than  five  centuries  before  our  Saviour, 
begins  with  frble ;  Tbucydides  rejects,  as  uncertain,  almost  all 
that  preceded  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  Plutarch  ventured 
not  beyond  the  time  of  Theseus,  who  Irred  a  little  before  ihe 
ministry  of  Samuel.  Vid.  Plutarch's  life  of  Theseus.  Strabo's 
Geogniph.  Ub.  XVII. 

[t]  Some  difficulties,  equally  ftitile  and  unreasonable,  have 
likewise  been  started  against  the  probability  of  that  accounti, 
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Erery  drcuimtanc^^  indeed,  in  the  Mosaic  ae- 
coant,  bears,  if  impartialiy  considered,  a  striking 

\vhich  derives  the  whole  race  of  mankind  from  one  common 
stock,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  complexion,  and  the 
separation  of  country.  Some  of  those  who  deny  that  climal!e 
and  local  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  account  for  every 
dissimilarity  which  is  discovered  m  the  appearance  of  diKereqt 
nations,  hiave  maintained  that  Uatn  and  bis  desceildaats  were 
condemned  by  Providence  to, bear  that  mark  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure. The  name  of  Ham  sn  signifies  hot  or  dark  co- 
loured; and  the  descendants  of  Ham  have  every  where  4 
peculiar  membrane  ander  the  skin,  and  are  more  of  less  black 
.or  swarthy,  aa  the  Chioeae,  the  Bfakys,  the  PhoeniciaBs,  Ly- 
bians,  the  Hindoos,  &c.  The  supposed  difficulties  of  emi- 
gration are  likewise  obviated  by  recent  discoveries  in  geogrs^- 
phy:  for  these,  demonstrate  a  much  greater  proximity  in 
countries,  betweeo  which  no  communication  was  conceived 
to  exist  in  the  eadier  ages  of  the  world,  than  obtains  between 
those  from  which  early  emigrations  have  confessedly  been 
made,  and  those  to  which  they  have  been  directed.  It  is  now 
determined,  by  positive  examination,  that  the  north-east  part 
of  Asia  b  either  connected  with  the  north-west  part  of  Am^ 
rica,  or  separated  from  it  by  a  very  inconsiderable  distance ; 
though,  indeed,  this  discovery  was  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  savage  nations  of  the  western  continent  must  have 
derived  their  origin  from  the  same  common  source  as  the 
eastern  nations ;  since  not  to  insist  on  the  arguments  for  the 
recency  of  their  establishment,  which  might  be  drawn  from 
their  uncivilized  state,  and  their  rude  ignorance  of  the  useful 
arts,  they  retained  the  vestiges  of  opinionaand  customs,  which 
were  so  remarkably  similar  to  those  that  prevailed  in  the  £ast, 
as  evidently  to  point  out  a  former  connection.  A  reverence 
for  the  Sabbath,  and  an  acquaintance  with  many  appoint- 
ments of  tlie  Mosaic  institution,  were  observed  to  exist  in 
America,  by  the  first  discoverers  of  that  country,  too  numer*- 
ous  indeed  to  be  the  result  of  accident  or  casual  resemblanice ; 
all.  the  Americans  had  some  traditionary  acquaiotfinoe-^th 
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fcBtare'of  probiibilHy  and  troA ;  and  the  whole  is 
4kr  diiereat  from  the  "vrild  and  inconsistent  theories^ 
which  have  at  differaot  times  been  ima^ned  and 
fiwned  by  ftiniciftil  men  [tj] ;  whose  crude  and  ex- 
trairagant  conjectures  concerning  the  creation  only 
prove  ^e  impossibility  of  treating  such  a  subject 
without  the  aid  of  inspiration.  Moses  describes 
the  greBt  work  of  the  creation^  not  in  an  exact 
philosophical  detail^  but  in  a  style  adapted  to  po- 
pular apprehensions^  and  with  a  concise  magnift- 
veuee,  dengned  to  impress  mankind  with  just 
notioBs  of  God^  and  of  his  attributes  [xj     The 

4lie  pttrtieil|a»  of  the  Bipnic  histofy ;  as  of  tiie  flood ;  of  one 
family  preserved;  loid  of  the  confudoii  of  tongues.  The 
Mexicans  had  a  custom  of  tinging  the  threshold  of  the  door 
with  blood,  possibly  in  allusion  to  the  circumstances  that  dis« 
lingQished  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  and  the  Canadians 
ted  e^rea  some  idte  of  the  Messiah.  Huet.  Demon.*  Evang. 
cap.  iriL  sect  iiL  Lerii.  Navig.  ui  Brasil.  cap.  16.  Joann.  de 
LaeC  Antwerp.  Not.  ad  Dissert.  Grot,  de  Orig.  Gent.  Ame^ 
ricaa.  Acosta's  Hist.  Lib*  V.  cap.  28.  Peter  Mart  Decad.  iv. 
cap.  8.  and  Decad.  viii.  cap.  9,  Geor.  Horn,  de  Orig.  Gent. 
American.  Harris's  InCrod.  io  Collect.  Voyages.  Snrith*8 
Essay  oh  the  Causes  of  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  in 
the  Hunan  Species.  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  64.  Sir  William  Jones's 
Discourse  on  Origin  and  Families  of  Nations*  Asiatic  Ke* 
searches,  vol.  iii. 

[o)  Cud  worth's  Intel.  System,  and  Cosmog.  Pref.  to  Univ. 
Hist.  Clarke's  Demonst.  of  Being  and  Attributes  of  God. 

[x]  Some  think  that  the  worid  Was  instantaneously  created, 
-Ihettgb  represent^  by  Moses,  as  performed  in  succession  of 
thne,  in  aecombiodation  to  our  conceptions,  btit  it  is  more  rea- 
sonable an4  consistent  with  the  account  to  believe,  that  it  was 
•ompteted  in  detail.     Moses  speaks  of  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
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hliih  jfysteai,  aad  m  a  mMMfef  kfeHed  toalcapa- 
atie%,  though  luuversaUy  atoirejt  for  itj  anWimky , 
It  re{M:«8ento  the  whole  world  to  be  nialeriU  and 
created^  in  oppositioa  to  the  preFailiiig  aotion,  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  animated  by  an  eftemd 
power  £y].  The  c^Fine  agency  is  femiMasbed  to 
U9  under  imag^  and  deseriptaoQs  a^^coanmodaAed  to 
bunian  conceptions^  and  though  th^  real  mode  mi 
God's  operation  and  proceedings  cannot  be  iqipoe^ 
bended  by  w  at  present^  they  are  in  some  meastnre 
sulgected  to  our  nnderstandh^  Ufid^r  anaiogDin 
representations^  which  illustrate  their  character. 

But  notwithstanding  the  nature  Of  God's  i^ncy 
is  adumbrated  under  terms  and  expressions  adapted 
to  human  actions^  the  account  of  the  creation  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  allegorical,  or  merely  figu- 
iative>  any  more  than  the  history  of  the  tempta- 
tion>  and  of  the  &tt  from  innocence ;  since  the 
whole  description  is  unquestionably  defivered  as 
real^  and  is  so  considered  by  all  the  sacred  writers 
[z].  In  the  explanation  of  scripture^  indeed^  no 
interpretation  which  tends  to  supersede  the  literal 
sense  should  be  admitted :  and  for  this  reaeon  also 
it  is^  that  tiiose  specufetions  which  are  spun  out 

vene,  but  treats  of  tbe  heavenly  bodies  only  so  far  as  they  re* 
»pected  the  earth*  ' 

[t]  Longin.  de  Sublinu  sect.  0* 

[z]  John  viii.  44.  2  Cor.  zi.  3.  1  Tm.  ii.  18.  Re¥.  tiL  Ik 
AUix's  Reflect,  on  Gen.  Waterland's  Gtu.  Pref.  to  Script.  ViwL 
Watty's  Essay  tawards  Vindic  of  Mosaic  Hist.  Nicholas  Conlev; 
with  a  Tbebt*  Part*  1.  p.  UG.  Bochart  de  Scrip.  TenUt.  p.  8Mi 
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with  a  Uew  to  render  purtioukr  nektiont  k  this 
l>ook  «ore  cooristent  with  oar  notions  of  prdbabi- 
Ity^  should  be  receiired  at  least  with  greaft'd^deiice 
and  Quition.  To  represeat  die  foiantaon  of  the 
womw  from  Adam's  rib^  as  a  wmk  parfSmrmed  in 
an  imaginary  seiMe^  or  as  presented  to  the  anind  in 
vision^  seems  to  be  too  great  a  departure  from  the 
plasa  ndes  which  sbouM  ha  ohienred  in  the  eon* 
stmction  of  soripture  [a]^  aaid  incMMisteat  with 
the  eq^iosiiaons  irf  the  saerad  vnritera.  So  ttkewise 
4ke  wresding  of  Jacob  with  an  aa^  [3],  which  is 
aometimes  endsidered  em  a  scenical  representaliom 
addressed  to  the  fancy  of  the  Patriarchy  dKmld 
imthar  be  oontemplated  like  the  temptation  4s( 
Ainrahafli  [e],  as  a  literd  tiansacdon^  tiiough  per*^ 
haps  of  a  figuftttrre  character ;  iika  that^  it  was  de» 
signed  to  convey  ni£6nnaiion  by  action  instead  of 
words^  of  ceitain  parttculars  whiic^  it  imported  die 
Patriarch  to  luiow  [m] ;  and  whieh  he  readily  ool-> 

[a]  Gren.  i.  ^i  2S«  This  is  related  by  Moses  as  a  real  spe- 
ntioiiy  tkoogh  peffi>raied  while  Aditm  wss  in  adeep  sleep,  aad 
IS  so  considered  by  St  Paul.     1  Cor.  xi.  B,  0. 

[b]  Ch.  xxxii.  24,  d^. 

(cj  Ch.  xxii.  The  eiyoiaed  sacrifice  ef  Isatc  is  properly 
COBsidcied  as  a  lypi^  representation,  which  was  understpod 
by  Abraham  to  prefigure  the  sacriieecf  Christ,  Vid.  John  viit, 
66.  Bnt  it  cannot  be  admitted,  that  liie  comauuid  wasaMrely 
an  information  by  action  given  at  the  repeat  cf  Abraham,  as. 
iMs,  notwithstanding  the  argnments  cf  the  learned  Warbwtoiii, 
mnsi  be  considered  as  iaeoasisteot  with  the  passages  in  scrips 
tort,  where  Qod  is  said  to  have  tempted  Abraham.  Gen,  uui^ 
1.  Heb.  %u  n.  Vide  Div.  Legat.  Booh  Vi.seet.  6. 

[a3Ch.snii,24,9a,  lie  sseeesrfUstmgi^ewhicli Jacob 
maintamed,  was  intended  to  convey  to  him  an  assurance  of  that 
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iectod  from  a  mode  of  reyebtion^  so  customary  in 
.the  earlier  ages  of  the  ivorkl^  however  it  may  seem 
iucongruoug  to  those  who  cannot  raise  their  minds 
to  the  contemplation  of  any  economy  which  they 
.have  not  escperienced^  and  who  proudly  question 
every  event  not  agreeable  to  their  notions  of  pro*- 
priety.  .  / 

Moses  being  employed  by  God  to  impart  bis  reve- 
lation to  mankind,  begins  his  woric  with  the  history 
of  the  Fall,  aaof  the  event  on  which  the  necessity  <^ 
divine  instruction  and  of  the  intervention  of  a  medi- 
ator was  founded.  After  having  related  the  disobc)- 
dience  of  Adam^  and  its  punishment^  softened  by  the 
gracious  promiseof  a  future  seed^  that  should  Inruise 
4he  seducer  to  sin  [e],  he  describes  the  mukiplicar 
iion  of  mankind^  and  the  evU  consequences  of  the 
entailed  corruption:  the  intermixture  of  the  der 
«cendants  of  Seth  '^the  sons  of  God^^'  with  the 
^mily  of  Cain^  ^^  the  daughters  of  men  ;*'  the  pro- 

deliveniDce  from  the  hand  of  Elsau,  which  be  iiad  piously  in- 
treated  ;  it  b  represealed  as  an  actual  event  by  Moseii,  and  is 
so  received  by  Hosea*  ch.  xii.  4.  St.  Jerom  understands  it  a^ 
figurative  of  spiritual  conflicts  which  we  are  to  maintain. 
Hieron.  in  cap.  6.  Epist.  ad.  Bphes. 

[x]  Gen.  iiL  15.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  first  prophecy 
.of  the  Messiah,  he  is  promised  as  the  "  seed  of  the  woman." 
The  Jews  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  restriction,  of  which 
the  reason  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  account  of  the  miraculous 
,coaception  of  Christ  by  a  virgin.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
that  the  bruising  of  the  Messiah's  heel  was  literal^  accomi- 
.pUsbed  by  the  crucifixion.  The  head  likewise  of  the  serpent 
is  said  to  be  the  seat  of  life,  bis  heart  being  under  the  throat, 
Md.h^Ke,  his  chief  care,  when  attacked,  is  to  secure  bis  head* 
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g^ress  of  imj^ety^  and  its  puniafament;  the  preser* 
Yation  of  Noah^  and  of  his  family,  from  amidst  the 
general  destruction  by  the  flood ;  He  proceeds  to 
treat  of  God's  covenant  with  man ;  of  Uie  disper- 
sion of  the  descendants  of  Noah  ;  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues  ;  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  ; 
of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  and 
of  such  particulars  in  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs^  as 
were  best  calcuhted  to  illustrate  the  proceedings 
and  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  the  consequences 
of  bmnan  actions,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of 
region..  He  condudes  with  the  interesting  story 
of  Jose{di,  of  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt ;  of  the  death  of  Ji^ob  after  uttering  pro- 
phetic blessings  relating  to  the  Patiiarchs ;  and  of 
the  future  conduct  and  circumstances  of  their  de- 
scendants multiplied  into  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
distinctly  characterised  by  those  features  which  in 
subsequent  times  they  disclosed.     Thus  have  we 
a  dear,  though  short,  history  of  tiie  first  ages  of 
the  world,  which  prophane  writers  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  rescue  from  the  shades  of  antiquity. 
The  whole  is  related  with  acondse  and  noble  sim- 
^tdty  of  style  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  suljgect. 
The  sacred  writer,  anxious  only  to  communicate 
important  intelligence,  describes  the  eariier  periods 
with  rapidity,  and  dilates  more  copiously  on  the 
interesting  transactions  of  which  the  effects  and 
influence  were  recently  experienced.     In  the  brief 
sketch,  however,  even  of  the  first  ages,  Moses,  by 
the  selection  of  individual  families  for  considera- 
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tion,  delinked  m  striking  pietote  of  tbe  mamimi 
of  eaeh  period ;  and  by  occMonally  descending  to 
tbe  mroatenesa  of  biography^  be  affordB^  a  Ihdy 
iHostvatioii  of  the  smaller  features^  and  fitnifiiar 
nanners  of  the  Patriarcbal  age^ 

la  tbe  coarse  of  his  hititoiy,  Moses  describM 
crents  as  tbey  occurred,  and  character  as  they 
appeared.  Tbe  mikms  of  tbe  patriarcbs  and  fit^ 
Toanrite  ancestiNrs  of  tito  Jews,  however  exception* 
aUe,  and  eren  the  deceitful  cnselty  of  Lefi,.  (fMoi 
whom  the  historian  waS'  deseendedX  aa  ahot  the 
cnraes  d^nciunced  against  him  [f],  are  related 
without  disguise*  Oae  civcaiBstaAce  mast,  how-* 
e^r^  be  lemembenred  by  those  wlio  wouhl  imder^ 
staad  the  scc^  and  desiga  of  the  sasved  writer,  nv 
hk  detail  of  partiealar  rdations  contained  in  thisf 
book,  whidi  is^  that  he  always  kept  in  mind  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah^  and  was  desiroas  of  shew-^ 
isg^  that  the  expectatioir  of  tins  great  object  of  the 
Jewish  hopes  was  predominant  in  aH<  times,  and 
inftuenced  the  opinions  sad  manners  of  every  ge- 
neration. The  recollection  of  tins  wil  enable  na 
to  petccfve  the  reason  of  mawy  particubrs  men- 
tioned in  tike  hook,  whkh  might  o4^erwise  appear 
extraofdinary  and  exceptionable,  it  witt  explaia 
the  ccnduBct  of  Lot's  daughters  [o};  tbevhrfent  de- 

[f]  Ch.  xxxiv.  13 — 25*  xlix.  5,  0. 

[o"]  R.  Samuel  fmd  R.  TanebumaK  oi^  Gen.  xix^  32.  T&b 
iaettt  ceflainly  proceeded  uader  perrevted  Tiews,  exciled  hf 
the  malignatat  ioflueuce  ^  SatOB,  from  a  desire  of  producinf^ 
the  Messiah ;  as  Lot's  daughters  were  previously  distinguished 
for  chastity ;  as  it  was  a  concerted  and  deliherate  proceeding, 
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me  of  Ssndi  fiir  a  son ;  the:  wiKcitude  of  Isaac  to 
remove  the  banreimess  of  Rebekah  ;  and  the  con-* 
tefltion  between  the  wives  of  Jacobs  In  confor* 
mity  with  tkia  design  also  Motes  relates  the  jea-> 
lousies  between  Ishmael  and  Isaac  ;  and  between 
Esatt  and  Jaeob ;  and  many  other  arinule  and  sin- 
guhur  particiikrs^  which  an  historian  of  his  dignitj 
would  not  have  cowieseended  to  describe,  hat 
wi&a  ¥iew  toilltisirate  tbe  g;enerai  persuasion  of, 
and  gndual  preparatbn  for,  the  eoming  of  the 
Messiahs 

The  book,  oontains^fikewise  some  sig^  and  direct 
prophecies  cwK^eming^  Christ,  described  by  Jacob 
as  '^  the  angel  whieh.  redeemed  him  from  aH  evif ' 
£k3  ;  and  other  interspersed  pffedictioos ;  whieh  by 
their  aecompltshnent  ajathentieale  (he  truth  of  the 
sCffiptHFe  accounts.  The  memorable  prophecies  with 
re^>e€t  to  th6  enlargement  of  Japhet,  the  abode  of 
God  in  the  tents  of  Shem^  and  the  servitude  of  Ca- 
naan^ wonderfully  illustrate  the  fore-knowledge  of 
God  and  the  economy  of  the  divine  government  [i]* 
Moses  describes  also^  the  predictions  of  other  per- 
sons^ particularly  of  Noah  and  Jacobs  who  were 

and  as  they  wished  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  action,  by 
the  names  which  they  gave  the  chHdren ;  for  Moab  implies 
IhHn  my  ivther,  and  Bco-ammi,  son  of  my  people.  Vid  Allix*8 
Reflect,  on  Gen. 

Cb3  Gen.  iii.  lb.  xir.  3.  xviii.  18.  xxi  12.  xxii.  18.  xxvt.  4. 
xxviit.  14.  xlvin.  15.  xlix.  10, 18. 

[r]  Compare  Gen*  ix.  27.  with  Exod.  xxiii.  20.  Psal.  cxxxv. 
4.  Nnmb.  xxxt.  34.  Dent.  xii.  II,  John  i.  14.  Rom.  ix.  6.  Col. 
ii.  2.  IT.  8,  9.  Heb.  ytit.  1,  2^.  Vide  FuUeri  Miscell.  Theology 
Sib,  2.  c  4.  OxoD  1616,  p.  168. 
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ocoa$ionid)y  enlig^htened  by  the  Holy  Spint/to 
unfold  parts  of  the  divine  economy^  and  to  keep 
alive  the  confidence  and  hopes  of  mankind^  ''  de- 
livering the  prophecies  which  have  been  uttered 
ever  since  the  world  began  [n]. 
.  It  may  be  briefly  observed^  that  many  particulars 
in  pagan  history,  as  well  as  many  circumstancfes  in 
the  present  appearance  of  the  world,  both  natural 
and  morale  tend  to  prove  the  truUi  of  the  aecounts 
which  are  presented  to  us.in  ^is  book.  Innume^ 
rable  traces  of  the  Mosaic  history^  and  of  the  events 
and  characters  which  it  describes^  are  discoverable 
in  almost  every  page  of  prophane  authors.  The 
structure  of  the  earth  corresponds  with  the  account 
of  the  creation^  and  daily  vestiges  of  the  deluge  point 
out  its  extensive  effects  [l].  The  spot  on  which 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stood^  still  indicates  a  sul- 
phureous quality  [u],  and  the  various  manners^ 

[k]  G€0.  vi.  3.  ix.  25—27.  xiii.  lb,  16.  xv.  3,  13—10. 
xvi.  12.  xvii.  8,  20.  xvtti.  14.  xxi.  12,  13.  xxv.  23^  compare 
with  2  Sam.  viii.  14.  and  2  Kings  xiv.  7.  xxvi.  4.  xxvii.  28,  29« 
39,  &c.  XXXV.  11,  xl.  13,  18, 19.  xH.  29 — 31.  xlvi.  4.  xlvfii.  19. 
klix.  3^27. 1.  24. 
.    [l3  See  Cuvier«  Jamieson,  &c. 

[m]  The  lake  Aaphaltites  b  a  sea  of  very  bitumiiiout  na- 
ture: it  throws  up  great  quantities  of  a«pbaltos,  a  drug  for- 
merly used  by  the  Egyptians  and  other  natious  for  embalming, 
^j^c.  Vid.  Maundrell.  Pocock.  Uuiver.  Hist.  Vol.  II.  Book  I. 
ch.  vii.  p.  418.  Keil's  Exam,  of  Reflect,  on  Theor.  p.  148.  Wa* 
terlaud's  Pref.  to  Vind.  Jenkins's  Reason,  Vol.  II.  p.  626.  abo 
Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  I.  cap.  9.  and  11.  Piin.  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  V. 
cap.  16.  and  Taciti  Hist.  Lib.  V.  sect.  7*    The  account  of  th£ 
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coatom?^  and  superstitions  of  many  ancient  nations, 
unchanged  during  a  long  succession  of  ages^  stiU 
remain  to  prove  the  fidelity  and  exactness  of  the 
descriptions  given  by  Moses  [n]  ;  and  in  the  pre- 
dominant genius  and  disposition  of  the  modern 
Jews^  we  witness  a  wonderful  correspondence  with 
the  illustration  of  their  ancient  character.  No 
length  of  time^  or  difference  of  condition^  hath 
been  able  to  efface  those  strong  features  of  national 
peculiarity  which  are  imprinted  on  this  singular 
people^  and  which  shew  themselves  so  remai^bly 
in  their  prejudices^  conduct^  and  manners^  in  dif-- 
ferent  countries^  and  under  different  governments. 
The  reason  and  foundation  of  their  observances 
and  ceremonies^  are  traced  out  in  this  book ;  and 
though  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  tiie  Pentateuch 

latter  aathor  is  remarkable.  He  relates  that  the  plains  where 
the  cities  stood,  were  said,  "  olim  uberes,  magnisque  urbibus 
habitatos,  fulminiiiii  jactu  arsisse:  et  manere  vestigia,  terram. 
^at  ipsam  specie  torridam,  Tim  fimgiferam  perdidisse.  Nam 
caocta  spoDte  edita,  aut  manu  sata,  siye  herba  tenus  ant  flore, 
sen  solitam  in  speciem  adolevere,  atra^  et  inania  velat  in  cinerem 
vaoescunt.'*  He  adds,  "  Ego  sicut  inditas  quondam  urbes 
igne  coelesti  flagrasse  concesserim,  ita  halitu  lacus  infici  terram, 
cormmpi  superfiisam  spiritum,  eoqne  foetus  segetum  et  autumni, 
putrescere  reor,  solo  coeloque  juxta  gravL"  Vid.  also  Strabo's 
Geogr.  Lib.  XVI.  Theven6t*s  Travels,  and  Volney's  Voyage  en 
Sjrie,  &C.  Vol.  I.  p.  281.  Wood's  Essay  on  Homer,  p.  51» 
■ote(h). 

[if  3  His  geographical  accounts  also  are  consistent  with  ttie 
most  aathentic  memorials.  Vid.  Josephns,  Grotius*  and  Bo« 
chart.  Hanner*s  Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scripture, 
Sec  Huet.  Demon.  Prop.  IV.    Avenarius  inverbo  pv. 
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the  laws  are  laid  down  by  which  their  civil  and  re- 
figious  conduct  are  influenced^  yet  here  chiefly  are 
described  the  causes  and  source  from  which  they 
are  derived^  as  may  be  instanced  in  the  cases  of  the 
Sabbath^  and  of  the  Circumcision  [o],  not  to  men- 
tion other  particulars.  Genesis  was^  also^  very  pro- 
perly prefixed  to  those  books  in  which  Moses  com- 
municated the  divine  commands^  since  not  only  are 
herein  displayed  the  most  impressive  proofs  of  God's 
existence  and  attributes^  but  in  it  likewise  is  shewn, 
the  authority  from  which  Moses  derived  his  com- 
mission as  a  law-giver ;  and  it  was  therefore  pro- 
bably written  as  preparatory  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  law  [p].  It  is  also  excellently  serviceable  to 
illustrate  the  great  design  and  tendency  of  revela-^ 
tion ;  which  is  ever  delivered  in  a  manner  con- 
formable to  the  fisdlen  and  depraved  nature  of  man. 
It  describes  the  origin  of  a  distinct  immaterial 
Spirit/  derived  immediately  from  God;  and  the 
first  institution  of  the  marriage  union.  It  points 
out  the  true  source  of  evil^  in  an  account  consist- 
ent with  the  divine  attributes^  and  confirmed  by 
the  character  and  appearance  of  mankind  in  every 
age.  Every  moral  discourse^  as  every  religious 
system^  must  be  built  on  the  foundation  and  con- 
viction that  man  was  created  in  innocence,  but  de- 

[o]  AUix's  ReflectioBs  on  Genesis,  republished  in  Bp.  WsU 
son's  Tkeological  Tracts.  Vid.  &uiii.  32*  Euseb,  Pr»p, 
ETsn.  Lib.  VIT.  ch,  ix. 

[e]  Enseb.  Praep.  Evan*  ch.  ii.  Isid.  PelusioL 
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graded  by  sin;  and  hence  he  is  susceptible  of  good^ 
and  prone  to  evil  [q]. 

On  account  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
subject^  and  of  the  serious  attention  which  it  de« 
served^  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  read  the  be- 
ginning of  Genesis  till  they  had  attained  the  sacer- 
dotal age  of  thirty  years.  A  work^  indeed^  which 
describes  the  first  creation  and  lapse  of  man ;  which 
treats  of  God's  counsels  and  intercourse  with  his 
o-eatures ;  which  opens  the  prospect  of  redemption^ 
and  the  grand  scheme  of  prophecy;  and  which 
exemplifies  the  high  obligations  and  interests  of 
man,  cannot  be  considered  with  too  mature  and 
deliberate  judgment 

[e]  Wolsdey's  Reason  of  Chrbtian  Rdigioa,  p.  168. 
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Tfife  ticTe  of  ihe  is^cond  Book  of  Moses  is^  likewise^ 
descriptive  of  its  contents.  The  word  Exodus  [a], 
wiiich  is  of  (jrreek  origin^  implies  emigration ;  and 
the  book  rdates  tbe  departure  of  the  IsraeKtes  out 
of  Egypt^  after  a  description  of  their  state  of  servi*- 
tude  ;  of  the  appointment  of  Moses ;  and  of  the  mi- 
racles by  which  he  effected  their  deliverance,  and 
which  were  concerted  vrith  peculiar  reference  to 
the  rites  and  superstition  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
presents  us  also  vrith  the  account  of  their  journey 
through  the  vrildemess ;  of  the  solemn  promulga- 
tion of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai;  of  the  delivery  of 
the  Decalogue ;  and  of  tjie  building  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. It  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been 
written  by  Moses  ;  and  words  in  the  book  of 
Exodus  are  cited  as  the  words  of  Moses,  by  Da- 
niel, David,  and  other  sacred  vniters ;  to  whom  it  is 
useless  to  refer,  since  our  Saviour  himself  always 
distinguishes  the  law  (by  which  the  whole  Penta- 

[a]  From  Hd^»  ^  departure,  or  going  out.  It  is  called  by 
the  Jews,  r\W»  nVin ;  **  and  these  mre  the  names/'  which  are 
the  initial  words  of  the  book. 
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teuch  is  implied)  from  the  profdiets,  i^  the  worV 
of  Moses;  an^l  Riyet  has  observed^  thftt  ^wentyr 
fire  passages  are  quoted  by  Christ  and  his  aposUe^ 
out  of  this  book  ia  express  words^  and  nineteen  ^ 
to  the  sense^  w^iph  lyiU  be  found  npt  tp  b^  ap 
exaggerfited  acccmnt. 

Exodus  contains  an  history  of  about  145  yoars^ 
or  perhaps  of  a  spmewhat  shorter  period,  {t  afr 
fords  a  very  minute  an4  circumstantial  detai)  of 
the  ful^bnent  of  the  declan^tion  made  by  God  to 
Abraham^  with  respect  to  the  bondage  of  his  de^ 
scend^nts  in  Egypt^  the  judgments  to  be  inflicted 
on^e  Egyptians^  and  their  departure  from  thence 
with  great  substance  [b].  Many  of  the  circum^ 
stances  therein  recorded  arfi  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  heathen  writers  [cj.  This^  perhaps^  it 
is  unnecf^iry  to  mention^  for  our  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  its  relations  is. built  on  much  |iigher 
evidence.  The  intrinsic  marks  of  sincerity  in  the 
Sacred  Writings  are  usually  too  nume^us  to  re- 
quire any  additional  sypport. 

This  book  contains  some  predictions^  of  whicb 

[b]  Gen.  XV.  13, 14. 

[c]  Numenius  speaks  of  the  opposition  of  the  Egyptian  ma* 
gictaiis  to  the  miracles  of  Moses.  The  Exodus  under  Moses  is 
mentioned  by  Palemon  and  Chaeremon;  as  cited  by  Africanns 
m  Enaebins ;  by  Manetho;  (yid.  Joseph,  cont,  Apion.  Lib,.  !•) 
by  Trogus  Pompeius ;  and  by  Tacitus,  with  some  abaiird  ad- 
ditions from  perverted  information.  Vid.  Tacit  Hist.  Lib.  V. 
j  3.  Other  writers^  as  especially  Orpheus,  or  the  author  of 
the  verses  ascribed  to  him,  speak  of  the  delivery  of  the  two 
tablets  of  the  law  from  God,  and  of  the  institutioo  of  the  He- 
brew rites.    See  also  Diodor*  Sic.  L  xL 
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it  relates  also  the  accomplishment;  as  that  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites^  which  Moses  fore^ 
saw  [d]  and  effected ;  and  that  of  the  sujqport  of  the 
divine  presence  which  was  to  accompany  them  [£]. 
It  likewise  deseribes  some  which  were  not  fulfilled 
till  after  his  deaths  as  that  concerning^  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  [f]^  the  future  division-and  allotment  of 
the  landCo];  and  its  security  from  the  desire  of 
its  enemies  to  invade  it^  while  its  males  three  timeti 
a  year  should  appear  before  the  Lord ;  and  farther^ 
also  those  which  related  to  the  revolutions  that 
were  to  take  place  in  the  government  of  the  Jews ; 
their  future  subjections^  captivities^  deliverances^ 
and  returns. 

It  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  book^  as  well 
as  contribute  to  our  general  admiration  of  Scrip* 
ture^  if  we  observe^  that  the  events  recorded  to 
have  happened  under  the  old  dispensation^  are 
often  strikingly  prefigurative  of  those  which  occur 
under  the  new ;  and  that  the  temporal  circumstan- 
ces of  the  Israelites  seem  designedly  to  shadow 
out  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  christian  church, 

[d]  Exodiis  vii.  4»  5.  %u  8«  and  chap,  xii, 
[b]  Chap,  xxxiii.  14. 

[f]  Chap.  xii.  2.  \v,  14— )7.  xxiiL  2%,  23,  28»  31,  xxxiii.  2, 
And  se^  Joshna  xxiv.  19- 

[g]  Moses  (cliapf  xxxiy.  23,  24.)  here  predicted  the  coii^ 
stant  qiiracles  of  protection  during  the  time  of  worship  at 
the  feast  of  the  Passover^  at  that  of  Pentecpst,  and  at  that  of 
Tahernacles.  Yid.  Exod.  xxxiv.  23,  24.  the  accomplishment 
of  which  predictions  furnisiiecit  reiterated  evidence  of  the  divine 
f^uthority  of  Ihe  Mosaic  lawt 
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The  connection  is  ever  obvious^  atid  points  out  tlie 
consistency  of  the  divine  purpose^  and  the  harmony 
deEberately  contrived  to  subsist  between  both  dis- 
pensations^  Thus  in  the  servitude  and  afflictions 
of  the  Israelites  are  described  the  sufferings  of  the 
church.  In  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  is  foreshewn 
Hs  redemption  [h]  ;  and  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness  is  a  lively  representation  of  a  Christian's 
pUgnmage  through  life^  to  his  inheritance  of  ever- 
lasting bliss«  So  also,  without  too  minute  a  dis* 
cussion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  manna  of 
whidi  the  Israelites  did  eat[i],  and  the  rock  of 
which  they  drank  [&],  as  well  as  the  brazen  ser- 
pent by  which  they  were  healed,  were  severally 
typksl  of  correspondent  particulars  that  were  to 
obtain  under  the  Christian  establishment  [l]  ;  as 
under  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonial  service  of  the 
church,  of  which  the  institution  is  here  recorded, 
was  described  the  more  spiritual  worship  of  the 
gospel  [m].  It  deserves  also  to  be  particularly  con- 
sidered, in  eonfirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  events 
recorded  in  this  book,  as  established  by  perma- 
nent proofs,  that  the  wonderful  destruction  of  the 
first-bom  of  the  Egyptians  was  commemorated 
throughout  all  ages  of  th^  Jewish  history,  by  the 

[h]  Zacharias  applies  the  very  words  of  the  temporal  to  the 
apiritiml  deliTerance*    Luke  i«  68 — 79. 

[i]  John  vi.  33—38.     Rev.  u.  17. 

[K]  1  Cor.  X.  1— 6.    Gal.  iv.  22,  24.    CoLii.  17. 
.  [l]  St.  Jefom  carries  these  ideas  to  a  very  fanciful  extreme* 
Vid.  Hierou.  de  42.  Manbioii  de  Veste  bacerdot.^  A'v> 

[m]  Heb.  X. 
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redemption  of  the  firat-born  [m]^  by  the  sqpwra- 
tioQ  of  the  Levites^  and  by  the  obsenrance  of  the 
passoTer^  which  ordinance  also  connected  the  He- 
brew with  the  Christian  dispensation^  inasmudi  aa 
it  was  figurative  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Xioid's 
Supper,  as  instituted  by  Christ  Similar  obser- 
Yations  mi^ht  be  made  with  respect  to  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  and  that  of  the  pentecost,  comme-r 
morative  of  the  sojourning  in  the  wilderness,  and 
of  the  delivery  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai  [o]. 

It  is  necessary  iiEurther  to  remark,  that  if  we 
would  understand  the  reason  and  intenticm  of 
many  injunctions  contained  in  this  book,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  great  design,  with  which  they 
were  framed,  was  to  preserve  the  Israelites  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  people,  and  to  prevent  their 
commumcations  with  other  nations;  least  they, 
who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  sacred  deposit 
of  the  inspired  writings,  and  from  whom,  as  from 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  Messiah  was  to  arise,^ 
should  catch  the  infection  of  idolatry ;  olr  by  ming^ 
Ung  with  the  Gentiles,  render  the  accomplishmeit 
of  the  promises  doubtfuL  The  many  cautions 
^inst  idolatry,  and  the  preempts  levelled  against 
whatever  might  tend  to  promote  its  influence  £p3  » 

[m]  Eiodus  xiii.  11— 13. 

[o]  See  Jamieson's  use  of  sacred  historyy  Vol.  L  p,  47—60. 

[p]  Maimon.  More  Nevoch.  P.  IL  c.  xxxvii,  and  LeviU 
ux.  19»  27»  28.  xit  3.  which  passages  contain  kws  that  were 
probably  directed  against  idolatrous  and  superstitions  prac- 
tices.   Vid.  Esra  x.  2,  3.  Spencer  de  Leg.  Heb.  c.  20. 
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the  nice  dbcrimiQatioQS^  thf  p^ccdiar  aqd  aliena^ 
ting  prohibHionSj  which  precluded  the  Israelites 
from  afisociating  with  other  nations^  {and  the  politir 
cal  institutions  designed  to  attach  them  to  theii; 
country,  were  all  devised  with  a  view  t/o  ^he  ac« 
complishment  of  this  important  design.    And  as 
not  only  the  country,  not  only  the  tribe,  but  th^ 
individual  faoiily  was  foretold,  from  wiiich  the 
Messiah  should  spring,  it  was  requisite  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  the  lineage  and  descent  of   each* 
Hence  are  the  seeds  of  jealousy  industriously  sown 
between  the  different  tribes,  and  the  younger  pre-» 
ferred  to  the  eld^r.    Under  this  just  apprehension 
the  laws  which  were  enjoined  to  ascertain  the  yir* 
ginity  of  the  maidens  will  be  judged  necessary ; 
and  the  punishment  decreed  against  adultery  will 
not  appear  disproportioned  or  severe.    These  in-* 
stances  are  produced  only  by  way  of  illustration ; 
and  by  attending  to  Uie  views  of  God  in  the  esta^^ 
blishment  of  this  religious  polity,  we  shall  always 
find  much  cause  to  admire  the  wbdom  of  his  laws 
[qJ  ;  though,  indeed,  we  are  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Hebrew  nation^ 
and  of  other  nations  with  whom  it  was  connected^ 
to  understand  the  fiill  so^  and  importance  of 
every  particular  injunction.    The  precepts  them* 
selves  are  often  grounded  upon  events  which  are 
recorded,  and  establish  the  truth  of  the  history. 

It  should  be  further  observed,  that  this  book  is 
signalized  by  several  remarkable  particulars,  which 

[q]  Maimon.  More  Nevoch,  Par.  II.  cap*  xxvi*  xufiU 
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indicate  the  intervention  and  foreknowledge  of 
God^  and  which  exemplify  the  means  by  which  he 
rendered  his  appointments  subservient  to  the  es- 
tablishment  of  permanent  evidences  and  testimo^ 
nies  in  support  of  his  dispensations.  It  records 
the  revelations  which  God  graciously  imparted  of 
himself^  under  a  new  and  characteristic  designa* 
(ion  of  his  eternal  attributes  and  exbtencefaj. 
It  relates  the  institution  of  the  ordinance  of  the 
Passover,  not  only  as  a  typical  appointment  de- 
signed to  be  figurative  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ  through  all  ages,  till  a  sacrifice  should  be 
perfected  by  his  death  ([s^  ;  but  which  also,  by  a 
remarkable  and  ever  memorable  direction  of  God, 
was  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  new  period 
figurative  perhaps  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  sera  [t],  which  was  to  take  its  rise  from 
the  nativity  of  him  whose  memorial  was  to  be 
celebrated  as  the  true  paschal  lamb.  The  regula- 
tions also  relating  to  the  offerings  and  appurtenan- 
ces of  the  tabernacle  [u],  and  to  the  consecration 
of  Aaron  and  his  8ons[xX  minutely  described 
with  all  the  circumstances^  demonstrate  the  atten- 
tion and  care  with  which  the  public  appointmentcr 
and  ministration  of  divine  service^  even  in  the  wil- 
derness, was  provided  for  by  the  Almighty. 

[r]  Exodus  iil.  14.  xxxiv*  6,  7. 

[s]  Chap.  xii.  3-*20. 

[t]  Chap.  xii.  2. 14.    1  Kiogs  vi.  1. 

[u]  Chap.  XXV.  xxTi. 

[x]  Chap.xxviii. 
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Thb  third  book  in  the  order  of  the  Pentateuch 
18  called  Leviticus  [a]^  in  the  Latin  and  English 
Bibles^  because  in  it  are  described  the  oflBce  and 
duties  of  the  Levites ;  or  rather^  agreeably  to  the 
account  of  Bishop  Patrick^  because  it  contains  thij 
laws  of  the  Jewish  rites  and  religious  sacrifices^  of 
which  the  charge  was  committed  to  Aaron  the 
Levite^  and  to  his  descendants^  who  were  conse- 
crated by  divine  appointment  to  the  priesthood ; 
being  assisted  in  the  performance  of  Uieir  sacred 
office  by  a  second  branch  of  Levi's  family^  which, 
by  Ian  appropriate  title,  was  called  the  tribe  of  Levi 
[b]  ;  and  which  obtained  the  privilege  of  officiating 
as  a  second  order  of  the  priesthood,  in  recompence 
of  the  ready  zeal  that  it  displayed  against  idolatry, 
and  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf  [c3. 

[a]  AsmImo^  in  the  Greek. 

[b3  Oodwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron»  Lib.  L  ch,  v.  Heb.  viL  1 1. 

[c]  Aaron  was  appointed  to  the  priesthood  before  the  ido- 
latrous proceeding  here  alluded  to.  What  opposition  he  made 
to  the  perverse  inclinations  of  the  people  is  not  mentioned.  He 
appears  to  have  been  compelled  to  submit ;  and  probably  he 
designed  to  counteoance^e  idolaters  by  choosing  as  a  symbol 
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The  Jews^  according  to  their  custom^  denominate 
the  book  from  the  first  word  in  the  Hebrew  [d]  ; 
and  imagine^  in  agreement  with  some  fanciful  no- 
tions of  the  Jewish  Masorites^  from  the  particular 
size  of  one  letter  in  the  word^  that  i^  has  some 
mysterious  signification;  but  these  conceits  it 
would  perhaps  be  somewhat  difficult  to  explain^ 
and  of  but  little  use  to  disouss. 

That  Moses  was  the  author  of  this  Book  is 
proved^  not  only  by  the  general  ar^qaents  th^t 
demonstrate  him  to  have  written  all  the  Penta- 
teuch^ but  by  particular  passage^  in  other  books  of 
Scripture^  wherein  it  is  expressly  cited  as  !his  in^ 
spired  work  [e J.    The  Isiws  of  rites  and  ceremo- 

of  the  dime  prefmioey  ove  of  those  very  images  which  Aef 
knew  to  have  provoked  God's  anger  agaio^  the  I^yptmnSf 
There  were  three  orders  in  the  Hebrew  priesthood ;  the  Priests, 
the  Levites^  and  the  Netbinims.  The  Levites  instructed  the 
people,  were  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
afterwards  of  the  temple  and  the  sacred  books;  they  were  like- 
wise joined  with  the  priests  ia  deckling  on  cases  of  lepiosy»  and 
in  judging  ceremonial  causes;  they  had  no  appropriate  portion  (xt 
inheritance,  but  subsisted  by  the  altar,  scattered  among  the  rest 
of  the  tribes,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Jacob.  Y id.  Gen. 
xlix.  7*  The  Nethinims  were  descendants  of  the  Gibeonites, 
condemned  by  Joshua  for  their  deceit,  to  menial  and  servile 
attendance  on  the  Priests*  Vid«  Joshua  ix.  they  were  called 
Nethinims,  from  (nJ,  Nathan,  to  give;  as  given  to  the  service 
of  the  temple. 

[d]  VOpn,  Vai-jikrah.    And  he  called. 

[bJ  2  Chron.  xxx.  16.  Jerem.  vii.  22,  23.  ix.  16.  Exek. 
XX.  11.  see  farther  Matt.  viii.  4.  John  viiL  5.  compare  with 
ch.  xiv.  2.  and  xx.  20.  Rom.  x.  5.  xiii.  9.  2  Cor.  vi.  16» 
Gal.  iii.  12.    1  Pet  i.  16.  and  Baruch  ii.  29. 
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nies  which  it  ioAtems,  were  delivered  from  God  to 
Moses  in  the  first  month  of  the  second  year  after 
the  departure  from  Egypt;  that  is^  about  A.M.  ' 
2514.  They  are  communicated  in  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  style ;  the  precepts  are  fully  and  cir« 
cumstantially  given ;  and  their  minute  particulars 
are  often  repeated^  and  insisted  on  as  important^ 
and  expressive  of  something  beyond  the  mere 
l^ter.  That  the  Levitical  law  had  a  covert  and 
myisterious  signification^  is^  indeed^  justly  allowed 
by  aB  judicious  commentktors ;  the  whole  service 
had  a  spiritual  meaning ;  and  its  institutions^  sa- 
craments^ and  ceremonies  were  unquestionably 
pie%urat[ve  of  gospel  appointments  [fJ.  Thus 
its  sacrifices  and  oblations  which^  if  performed  in 
fidth  and  obedience^  were  to  conciliate  forgiveness 
of  sins  [oj,  have  been  justly  considered  as  signifi-^ 
cant  of  the  atonement  to  be  made  by  Christ.  The 
fequiaite  qualities  of  these  sacrifices  were  emble- 
malieal  of  Christ's  immaculate  character.  The 
■Mde  ibo  prescribed  as  necessary  in  the  form  of 
these  offerings^  and  the  mystical  rites  ordained^ 

[f]  John  six.  36. 

[g]  Ezek.  xz.  11.  Rom.  x.  b.  Gal.  iii.  12.  Shuckford's 
Cob.  voL  IIL  b«  xi.  These  were  to  conciliate  forgiveness  only 
ia  Tiitae  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  on  the  conditions  of  faith  in 
God's  promises,  and  of  obedience  to  his  laws.  The  Jews  un- 
derstood the  conditions,  however  Ihey  might  be  ignorant  of 
tte  nalnrc,  of  Chnsfs  meritorious  atonement,  and  however 
they  iBi|^  have  been  al  length  misled  to  attribute  to  their 
legal  sacrifices  a  real  efficacy,  and  power  of  afiecting  reconci- 
liation and  pardon  in  a  future  life. 
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were  aUusive  institutions  calculated  to  enlighten 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Jews^  and  to  prepare 
them  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel  [h].  Thus 
fikewisCj  as  might  have  been  obsenred  in  the  ac- 
count  of  the  preceding  book^  the  ark  of  the'cove- 
nant^  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle^  the  priest- 
hood^ and  its  decorations^  were  all  apposite  emUema 
of  correspondent  circumstances^  appropriate  to  a 
scheme  of  more  perfect  description  [i].  So  also 
in  a  less  important  sense  were  the  outward  rites 
an^d  purgations  enjoined  l^  the  Mosaic  law^  der 
signed  to  intimate  the  necessity  of  inward  purity  [k]. 
Thus  the  whde  service^  like  the  veil  on  the  fiu^ 
of  Moses^  concealed  a  spiritual  radiance  under  an 
outward  covering ;  and  the  internal  import  bear- 
ing a  precite  and  indisputal^  reference  to  future 
circumstances  and  events/  is  stamped  with  the  in- 
delible proofs  of  Divine  contrivance  [l]. 

These  ideas^  however^  though  just,  must  not  be 
overstrained,  since  the  fancy,  if  unreined,  i^  apt  to 
run  into  excess :  and  the  interpretation  of  the  ritual 
law  has  been,  perhaps,  too  uncontrouled,  particu- 
lariy  by  its  earlier  expositors,  who  have  sometimes 
buUt  their  expkmations  more  on  fanciful  aUusioi^ 

[u]  Heb.  xiii.  11,  12.  The  Iireelites  must  have  had  at 
least  some  indistinct  idea  of  this  spiritnal  reference.  Vid«l  Cor. 

[i]  Heb.  Tiii.  5.  ix.  8/  9. 

[k]  Nmnb.  xix.  13,  19.    Dent.  x.  Id.  xxx.  0.    Heb.i.  SSf 
ail.  24.     iPet.  I.  2.    Rom.  iL  28,  29.    iCor.  fiuia. 
[l]  Eiod,  xxxiT.  33.    2  Cor.  iii.  13. 
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iban  on  r^  analogy^  and  true  connection  [m]. 
It  may  be  remarked  also^  that  some  of  these  cere- 
monial bws  seem  to  have  been  imposed  as  a  pu- 
nishment on  account  of  the  frequent  transgressions 
of  a  rebellious  people  [n]  ;  or  rather  as  a  yoke  or 
curb  to  restrain  them  from  idolatry  [ol  as  well  as 
ta  discriminate  them  from  all  other  nations ;  (which 
purpose  they  effectually  served  in  all  their  disper- 
flicms  and  captivities ;)  and  interesting  their  affec- 
tions in  favour  of  a  religion^  the  practice  of  which 
was  interwoven  vrith  the  whole  conduct  of  their 
life  [p].  The  sanctimonious  observances^  likewise, 
and  the  frequent  purifications  enjoined  by  the  Le- 
vitical  law^  were  designed  to  keep  up  a  reverential 
awe  of  the  divine  majesty^  which  was  supposed 
personally  to  reside  among  this  favoured  people ; 
and  to  impress  them  with  a  conviction  of  the  great 
holiness  which  was  requisite  to  qualify  them  to 
i^proach  God's  presence.  So  also  the  distinc- 
tions  betweeen  clean  and  unclean  beasts^  were 
founded  on  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  their  characteristic  properties^  though 
often  intended  to  be  burthensome  [q].    The  regu- 

[m]  Hesych.  Com. 

[N]  6aL  iiu  19.  I  Tim*  i*  8—10.  Irenae.  Hsres.  lib.  IV. 
€•  xxviiu  Lactant.  de  Vera  Sapient*  lib.  IV.  c.  x.  Speneer 
dc  Legib.  Hebne.  Lib.  I.  c.  iv. 

[o]  Lowman'a  Hebrew  Worship^  &c*  Vid*  ch,  xix.  2B,  2$. 
Spencer  de  Leg.  lib.  IL    Eiek.  xx.  24,  25. 

[p]  Juvenal,  Sat  XIV.  1. 103, 194«  Tacit.  Hist.  Lib.  V. 
§  6.  Grot,  de  Jur.  Betl  Lib.  IL  15.  9.  Chrysost,  Honi«  ii| 
Gen.  xxxix. 

[9]  Acta  XV.  10. 
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hktions,  likewise^  concerning  h^rosy  and  impuri- 
ties^ deliberately  or  casually  contracted^  were  so 
minutely  and  forcibly  enacted^  in  order  to  iniculcate 
into  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  their  peculiar  ap- 
propriation to  God's  service  [r].  The  multiplied 
<:eremonies^  however^  and  complicated  rites  which 
were  established  Jn  consequence  of  these  designs^ 
were  certainly  so  numerous^  and  in  some  instances 
so  embarrassing^  that  nothing  but  a  conviction  of 
their  divine  origin  could  have  influenced  any  peo- 
ple to  receive  them ;  especially  as  the  wisdom  of 
their  spiritual  import  was  not  understood  at  first; 
but  only  gmduaUy  unfolded  by  the^  interpretations 
of  the  pn^hets.  But  the  ceremonial  law^  though 
in  fiatct  *'  a  yoke  too  heavy  to  be  bome^''  and 
completely  obeyed^  was>  nevertheless^  well  [sj 
adapted  to  the  time  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered^  and  to  the  dull  and  per- 
verse nation  for  which  it  was  designed  [tJ.  It 
was  likewise  perfect  as  to  its  ^iritual  intention 
and  final  views^  as  a  figurative  and  temporary  dis- 
pensation. The  transient  [u]  character  of  its  ce- 
remonies was  not  explained  at  firsts  lest  they 
should  be  undervalued ;  but  as  soon  as  this  religi* 
ous  system  was  established^  its  true  nature  began 
to  appear  to  the  people.  The  inspired  teachers 
instructed  thern^  that  sacrifices  and  oblations  for 

[R]  Levit  XX.  25,  20. 
[8]  Acts  xv»  10.    Gal.  v.  1. 

[t]  Deut.  xxxiU  28.  Jerem.  iv.  22.  Barrow's  15th  Serman 
on  the  imperfection  of  the  Jewish  Religion*    Matt.  xix.  8. 
[u]  Psalm  xix.  7— 11.    Psalm  cxix. 
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UA  were  figurative  atonements  of  little  value  in 
the  eyes  of  God^  if  unaccompanied  by  tbatfeii^ 
and  by  those  qualifications  which  he  required  [x] ; 
as  also  that  the  outward  purifications  and  observ- 
ances commanded  by  the  Mosaic  law^  were  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  importance  of  internal  righ- 
teousness [y]. 

The  sacrifices^  as  well  eucharistical^  as  expiatory^ 
of  which  the  regulations  are  prescribed  in  this 
book^  were  by  no  means  first  instituted  by  the 
Mosaic  law^  but  appear  to  have  been  adopted, 
probably  by  divine  appointment^  as  the  earliest 
mode  of  worship ;  and  they  were  offered  up  by 
our  first  parents  as  an  acceptable  acknowledge- 
ment of  God's  attributes^  and  in  becoming  pro- 
fession of  human  submission  and  humility  [z]. 
They  were  established^  however,  under  the  Mo- 
saic dispensation,  upon  their  true  principles,  and 
commanded  with  [a]  circumstances  that  gave  them 
additional  importance^  and  which  served  to  illus- 
trate their  real  character  and  intention.  They 
were  ordained  as  an  atonement  for  the  breach  of 

[x]  Jerem  vi.  20.  vii.  21—23.  Isaiah  i.  11—17.  Iviii.  6,  7. 
IxnL  1  —3.  Hosea  vi.  6.  Micah  vi.  6— d.  Amos  v.  21 — 24. 
Pfdin  1.  8—14.  li.  16, 17. 

[y]  Psalm  I.  8—16.  li.  16,  17.  1  Sam.  xv.  22.  Prov.  xv.  8. 
Hosea  ti.  6.  Isaiah  i.  11 — 17.  Iviii.  6,  7.  Zech.  vii.  5—10. 
Rom.  iu  28,  29.  Vid.  also  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  Lib.  VIII. 
ch.  9, 10.  et  Lib.  II.  ch.  17. 

[z3  Geo.  iv.  3,  4.    Heb.  %i.  4. 

[A]  Hcb.  ix.  X.  1—14. 
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file  ritual  laws  [b]]^  and  deliyered  the  people  front 
tliose  civil  and  ecclesiastical  punishments  to  which 
th^y  were  exposed  from  the  wraili  of  God,  con- 
sidered as  a  political  goveinor.  They  ^  sancti^ 
iied  to  the  purifying  of  the  ftesh/' — washed  away 
legal  defilements,  but  were  never  intended  to  wipe 
off  the  stains  of  moral  guilt,  or  to  avert  God's 
anger  against  sin,  except  as  figurative  of  that  per- 
fect atonement  at  the  coming  of  which  '^  sacrifice 
Itnd  oblaEtion  should  cease  £c]/'  They  were  com- 
memorative acknowledgments  of  guilt,  and  typical 
pledges  only,  of  a  sufficient  sacrifice. 

The  history  of  the  Israelites  admnces  about  one 
month  in  this  book,  which^  like  the  rest,  blends 
instruction  and  narration  in  one  interesting  ac- 
^mAit.  It  describes  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and 
Im  sons ;  the  daring  impiety  and  instant  punish- 
ment of  Nadab  and  Abihu ;  and  the  stoning  of 
the  blasphemer ;  particulars  which  illustrate  God's 
care  for  religion,  and  the  jeabus  severity  by  whidh 
ire  kept  up  among  the  Israelites  a  reverence  for 
'his  name.  The  relation  also  is  animated  with 
some  signal  predictions  that  stamp  the  work  vrith 
additional  marks  of  inspiration.  Moses  reveded  to 
the  people  their  future  dispersion  among  the  hea* 
then  nations;  their  distvess  and  decline,  anddeso* 

[b]  Fabehoody  fraud*  and  violence,  thougK  offences  against 
the  moral  law,  might  be  atoned  for  by  a  trespass-offemg  to 
God  as  a  civil  ruler*  but  only  on  condition  of  that  ample  repa- 
ration to  the  injured  party*  which  evince^  a  sincerity  of  re- 
pentance.   Lev.  vj.  1 — 7. 

[c]  Psalm  %\.  6,  7.  Dan.  ix.  27.  Heb.  vii.  19.  ix«  0. 
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latkui ;  and  yet  consoled  them  wUh  the  promige  of 
merc^  to  be  mingled  with  punishment^  in  theit 
miraculoas  preservation  [d].  '  The  book  contain^ 
likewise  one  most  remarkablje  prophecy  [e]^  the 
accomplishment  of  which  was  a  standing  piracle 
9mong^  the  Israelites^  and  which  for  n^py  oges 
continued  to  present  an  assurance  of  the  ditine 
authority  and  inspiration  of  Moses.  He  here  fore- 
told that  every  sixth  year  should  produce  super- 
fluous plenty  to  supply  tl^e  deficiencies  Of  the 
WY^B^^  or  sajbfaiatical  year^  when  the  Jbnd  was  tp 
remain  '^  unsown^  and  the  vineyards  unpruned  [f]; 
and  this  effectuaUy  came  to  pass  :  the  observance 
of  the  law  being  invariably  provided  fo!*  while  it 
continued  to  be  reverenced.  The  same  assurance 
was  likewise  given  of  a  spontaneous  supply  to  re- 
medy the  inconveniences  which  would  otherwise 
have  resulted  from  that  neglect  of  cultivation  of 
the  land  which  vms  enjoined  for  every  49th  or 
50th  year  [g]  ;  and  to  this  was  annexed  a  threat^ 
that  the  land  should  be  brought  into  desolation^ 
and  the  people  be  scattered  among  the'  heathen^ 

[d]  Chap,  xxvL  The  whole  of  which  U  a  collection  of  pro- 
phetic threats,  that  were  strikingly  fulfilled.  See  particularly 
verse  22.  compare  with  1  Kings  xiii.  24.  2  Kings  ii.  24, 

[b]  Chap.  XXV.  20—22. 

[f]  Chap.  XXV.  2 — 9. 

[o]  Chap.  XXV.  8— 12,  20—23.  The  Jubilee  year  either 
coincided  with  the  seventh  sabbatical  year,  or  was  provided  for 
by  additional  abundance  in  the  48th  year.  Yid.  Cunseus*  &c« 
Repub.  Heb.  c.  vi,  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  IIL  c.  xii*  p.  128. 
Edit.  Hud.  J.  Scaliger,  de  Emend.  Temp.  Lib.  V. 
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there  to  remain  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  should 
have  neglected  the  laws  of  the  sabbath  and  jubilee 
I^h]:  threats  remarkably  accomplished  in  the  se- 
venty years'  captivity  of  Babylon. 

[h]  Levit  xivi.  34,  35.  If  we  suppose  these  laws  to  have 
been  neglected  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  A.M. 
2909,  to  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  A.M.  3396,  which  is 
probably  the  true  period,  the  seventy  years'  captivity  will  ex- 
acUy  allow  time  for  the  completion  of  the  rest,  proportionate 
to  the  space  of  490  years,  during  which  the  laws  were  violated. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Jews  were  carried  away  captive  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  sabbatical  year.  Yid.  MaimoB. 
Schemitta  ve  JobeU  cap*  x.  §  3. 
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This  Book  is  called  the  Book  of  Numbers^  because 
it  contains  an  account  of  the  numbering  or  muster- 
ing^ of  the  people ;  or  rather^  indeed^  of  two  num- 
berings :  the  first  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  after  their  departure  from  Egypt :  the  second 
in  the  plains  of  Moab^  towards  the  conclusion  of 
their  journey  in  the  wilderness  [aJ  The  Jews 
entitle  the  book  [b],  Vaie-dabber,  which  in  the 
Hebrew  is  the  initial  word ;  and  which  some^  (con- 
ceiving it  to  imply  a  voice  from  the  mercy ^^seat^) 
have  supposed  to  intimate  that  the  manifestations 
of  the  divine  will^  herein  described^  were  given  in 
form  from  the  holy  oracle^  which  the  Jews  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  word  of  Jehovah ;  and 
some  passages  from  the  book  might  be  produced 
in  support  of  this  opinion  [c].  However  this  may 
be^  it  is  certain  that  Moses  was  the  inspired  author 
of  the  book^  and  that  he  delivers  in  it  nothing  but 
what  is  consistent  with  truths  and  agreeable  to  the 

[a]  Chap.  xxvi.  [b]  mnn,  Aud  he  spake, 

[c]  Chap.  vu.  B9. 
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divine  will^  since  it  constitutes  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch^ which  in  all  ages  has  been  universally  as- 
cribed to  Moses^  and  it  is  cited  as  his  inspired  work 
in  various  parts  of  Scripture  [c]. 

The  book  comprehends  a  period  of  about  38 
years^  reckoning  from  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month  after  the  aeliverance  from  Egypt^  during 
wrhich  time  the  Israelites  continued  to  wander  in 
the  wilderness  [d].  Most  of  the  transactions^  how- 
ever^ described  in  this  book^  happened  in  the  first 
and  last  of  these  years.  The  date  of  those  events 
wKich  are  recorded  in  the  middle  oif  the  book  can- 
not be  precisely  ascertained. 

The  history  presents  us  with  an  account  ot  ihe 
consecration  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  of  the  offering 
of  the  princes  at  its  dedication.  It  describes  the 
journies  and  encampments  of  Israel  under  the  mi- 
raculous guidance  of  the  cloud ;  the  punishment  at 
Tabera;  and  the  signd  vengeance  with  which, 
oh  several  occasions,  (Sod  resented  the  distrustful 
murmurs  of  the  people,  and  that  rebellioui^  spirit 
which  so  often  broke  out  in  sedition  against  his 
appointed  ministers,  particularly  in  the  affair  of 
Korah,  which  is  described  with  great  animation ; 
and  the  memorial  of  which  was  long  preserved  in 
the  broad  plates  which  were  made  of  the  censers 

[c]  Joshua  iv.  12.  2  Chron.  xxix.  11.  xxxi.  3.  Ezek.  xx. 
13,  xliv,  27.     Matt  xii.  5.    John  vi.  31.  ix.  36. 

[d]  The  Israelite^  were  condemned  to  wander  so  long  in  the 
wilderness  for  their  ungrateful  murmurs  and  distrust  in  (God. 
Vid.  Numb.  xiv.  23,  33.  But  by  this  segregation  many  im- 
portant purposes  were  accomplished. 
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of  the  rebelliaus  men  for  a  covering  of  the  ^lUir  [e]. 
The  promptitude  and  severity  with  which  God  en« 
forced  a  respect  for  his  laws^  even  to  the  exemplary 
condemnation  of  the  man  who  pro&ned  the  sabl^atb^ 
were  necessary^  when  even  a  sense  of  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  Almighty^  and  a  considera* 
tion  of  the  miracles  daily  performed^  could  not  in** 
fluence  to  obedience.  Amidst  the  terrors^  however^ 
of  the  divine  Judgments  which  the  book  unfolds^ 
we  peiceive  likewise  the  continuance  of  God'if 
mercies  in  providing  assistance  for  Moses  by  the 
appointment  of  the  seventy  elders ;  in  drawing 
water  from  the  rock;  and  in  the  setting  up  of  the 
brazen  serpent.  The  benevolent  zeal  of  Moses  tp 
intercede  on  all  occasions  for  the  people^  eveip 
when  punished  for  ungrateful  insurrections  against 
himself,  deserves  likewise  to  be  considered.  Th^ 
history  is  animated  with  much  variety  of  event ; 
and  besides  the  particulars  above  aUuded  to,  it 
contains  an  account  of  the  resignation  and  death 
of  Aaron ;  of  the  conquest  of  Sihon  and  Og ;  of 
the  remarkable  conduct  of  Balaam  [f]  towards 
Balak  [g]  ;  of  the  merited  fate  of  Balaam ;  of  the 

[b]  Chap.  xvi.  36—40. 

[f]  Balaam  was  probably  a  true  prophet,  who  had  been  se- 
duced by  mercenary  motives  into  idolatrous  practices,  having 
had  recourse  to  heathen  encliantroents,  when  he  could  not 
procure  revelations  from  God.  Vid.  Numb.  xxii.  8.  xxiv.  !• 
2  Pet.  ii.  16.  He  resided  at  Pethor,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Pethor  was  afterwards 
called  Bozor  by  the  Syrians.  Hence  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15.  BaXmofA 
Tiv  Bo<»^,  •*  Balaam  of  the  city  of  Bosor."  Vid.  Grolius  in  loc. 

[g]  God's  anger  appears  to  have  been  kindled  against  Ba. 
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insidious  project  to  seduce  the  Israelites ;  its  sue- 
cess  and  effects ;  and  of  the  appointment  of  Joshua. 
We  perceive  in  every  relation  the  consistency  of 
the  divine  intentions,  and  the  propriety  of  the  laws 
which  God  established.  When  we  contemplate^ 
for  instance,  the  flagrant  wickedness  practised  by 
idolatrous  nations,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  rigor- 
ous commands  [h]  delivered  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  ;  or  that  the  Almighty 
should  desire  to  purge  from  pollution  a  land  which 
was  to  be  consecrated  to  his  service.  The  book 
contains  likewise  a  repetition  of  many  principal 
laws  given  for  the  direction  of  the  Israelites,  with 
the  addition  of  several  precepts,  civil  and  religions. 
It  describes  some  regulations  established  for  the 
ordering  of  the  tribes,  and  for  the  division  of  the 
land  which  the  Israelites  were  about  to  possess. 
It  shoukl  seem,  that  the  direction  was  given  to 
distribute  the  land  by  lot,  in  order  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  divine  promises  expressed  by  Jacob 
and  others,  with  respect  to  the  several  tribes,  might 

laain,  as  well  for  his  general  practice  of  divination,  as  for  his 
desire  to  procure  "  the, wages  of  unrighteousness,''  by  cursing 
those  whom  God  had  blessed.  Maimonides  absurdly  representi 
the  speaking  of  Balaani*s  af s  as  a  circumstance  executed  only 
in  vbion,  though  there  is  no  shadow  of  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  considered  as  the  account  of  a  real  event.  Objections 
to  miracles  drawn  from  their  difficulty  are  preposterous,  when 
applied  to  an  omnipotent  Being ;  and  that  Moses  should  not 
stop  to  describe  the  surprize  of  Balaam,  was  as  consistent  with 
the  gravity,  as  with  the  conciseness  of  his  history.  2  Pet*  ii. 
15.  and  Jos.  Autiq.  Lib.  IV.  c.  G.  Vid.  Maim.  More  Nevoch. 
Partll.c.  xliii. 

[h]  Deut.  xii.  1—6.  \i\\.  12— 17.  xx.  10— la. 
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be  fiiUy  s]iewn  to  have  resulted  from  the  arbika- 
tion  and  controul  of  Providence  [i].  The  book 
presents  us  also  with  a  list  of  the  tribes ;  with  that 
of  Levi  in  particular^  which  is  reserved  for  a  dis- 
tinct roU^  because  in  possession  of  an  order  in  the 
priesthood. 

With  respect  to  the  numberings  which  are  made 
in  this  book^  it  must  be  observed  firsts  that  the 
tribes  are  not  reckoned  in  the  order  in  which  their 
leaders  were  bom^'  but  in  that  of  their  respective 
mothers^  or  according  to  their  accidental  or  ac- 
quired precedence.  3dly.  That  only  those  males 
who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  are 
reckoned.  And  3dly.  That  Ephraim  [e]  and  Ma- 
nasseh  are  mentioned  as  two  distinct  tribes ;  but 
for  the  particular  reasons  of  every  arrangement  in 
the  order  and  circumstances  of  this  enumeration^ 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  commentators  at 
large.  From  these  an  ample  solution  of  the  dif« 
Acuities  which  occur  in  considering  the  particulars 
of  the  numberings  may  be  obtained  [l]. 

The  most  signal  prophecies  which  are  contained 
in  this  book^  and  bear  testimony  to  its  inspiration, 
are  those  blessings  which  Balaam  [m]   was  con- 

[i]  Cbap.  xxvi.  55.  compare  with  Gen.  xlix. 

[k]  In  the  number  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  compared  with 
that  of  Manassehy  we  perceive  the  accomplishment  of  Jacob's 
prophecy.  Comp.  Numb.  i.  33—  35.  Mfith  Gen.  xlviii.  19,  20« 
Comp.  also  for  aim iiajr  illustration.  Numb.  i.  21.  with  Gen.xlix. 
3,  4.  and  Numb,  i  27.  with  Gen.  xlix.  8. 

[l3  Hieron.  Com.  Parker's  Introd.  to  Numb.  Lewis's  Anti^ 
Heb.  L.  Vlll. 

[m]  Though  God  had  probably  rejected  Balaam  as  an  apos-^ 
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strained  to  utter  concerning  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  Israelites  [n]^  and  the  destruction  of  their 
sereral  enemies  [o]  t  espedally  in  tiiat  distinct  and 
extatic  description  of  the  ''  Star  which  should 
come  out  of  Jacobs  and  of  the  Sceptre  that  should 
rise  out  of  Israel  [p]/'  The  denunciation  likewise 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  for  their  disbelief  [ql  as 
weU  as  threats  against  the  people  for  their  mur- 
murs [r]^  and  the  declaration^  that  none  but  Caleb 
and  Joshua  should  enter  the  land^  were  strikingly 
fulfilled ;  it  may  be  added^  that  the  rites  of  the 
Passover^  of  which  Uie  observance  is  again  en- 
joined in  this  book  [s],  were  figurative  representa- 
tions of  a  predictive  character. 

tate  plrophety  he  designed  to  employ  him  on  this  signal  occasioo 
lis  the  herald  of  the  divine  oracles :  to  illustrate  the  impotencj 
of  tile  heathen  arts,  and  to  demooltrate  the  power  and  fore- 
knowledge of  the  divine  Spirit 

[n]  Chap,  xxiii.  8 — 10. 23.  xxiv.  8. 

[o]  Chap.  xxiv. 

[p]  Chap.  xxiv.  17, 19.  The  expression  of  "  the  Star"  might 
be  chosen  in  allusion  to  those  portentous  lights  which  were 
supposed  to  precede  the  appearance  of  illustrious  personages  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable^  that,  as  if  in  exact  conformity  with 
Balaam's  prophecy,  "  a  star  in  the  east"  indicated  the  time 
and  place  of  our  Saviours  nativity.  Vid.  Matt  ch.  ii.  Hence 
the  false  Christs  that  appeared  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  time  of  Trajan,  assumed  the  title  of  Bar  Chockab, 
that  is,  the  Son  of  the  Star.  Talmud.  Bab.  Sanhedrin.  c» 
Chelek.  et  Maimon. 

[q]  Chap.  XX.  12.  and  Patrick  in  loc. 

[r]  Chap.  xiv.  20^36. 

[s]  Chap.  ix.»12.  comp.  with  John  xix.  38. 
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Trb  fifth  and  b^t  Bt>bk  6f  th6  PenttLtitich  is  dis- 
tingtiishied  among  the  Jews  by  its  initial  word  [a]  i 
though  sometimes  the  Rabbinical  writers  call  it 
the  Book  of  Rleprehensions  ;  in  allusion  to  the  fre- 
quent reproaches  which  it  contains  ag^nst  th^ 
Israelites.  It  is  also  denominated  Thora^  Which 
implies  the  Ia^;  tUs  well  iA  Mtsha^  a  topy  of  the 
Law ;  a  word  whith  corresp&nds  with  the  titlfe 
tiiat  the  seventy  have  given  il^  DfeUteronomy  [Jb] 
signifying  a  repetition  of  the  Law.  It  contains 
indeed  a  compendious  recapitulation  of  the  Law  ; 
enlarged  with  many  explanatory  additions^  and 
enforced  by  the  strongest  and  most  pathetic  ex* 
hortations  to  obedience ;  as  well  for  the  more  for- 
cible impression  on  the  IsraeUtes  in  general^  as  in 
particular  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  being  bom 
in  the  wilderness  were  not  present  at  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Law  [c].     It  is  a  kind  of  manual 

[a]  onnm  hVm  (Elleh  Hadbarim)  these  words. 

[b]  From  hvltfoi  yo/Ao^,  a  second  Law. 

[c]  Moses  in  his  address  to  the  Israelites  observes,  that 
"  the  Lord  made  not  the  covenant  with  their  fathers^  but  with 
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of  divine  wisdom;  a  commentary  on  the  deca- 
logue ;  and  contains  such  laws  as  concerned  the 
people  in  general^  as.  to  their  civile  military^  and 
religious  government^  omitting  for  the  most  part 
what  related  to  the  Priests  and  Levites.  It  viras 
delivered  by  Moses^  a  little  time  previous  to  his 
death ;  to  the  people  whom  he  had  long  governed 
and  instructed;  and  bequeathed^  with  his  other 
writings^  to  the  chaige  of  the  Levites  [d]^  as  the 
most  valuable  testimony  of  his  regard^  in  the  forti* 
eth  year  after  the  departure  from  Egypt,  AJVf. 
2552. 

The  book  opens  with  an  interesting  address  to 
the  Israelites,  in  which  Moses  briefly  recapitulates 
the  many  circumstances  in  which  they  had  expe- 
rienced the  divine  fieivour  since  their  departure 
from  Horeb.  He  describes  the  success  and  victo- 
ries which  had  marked  their  progress,  the  dis- 
criminating course  which  they  were  directed  to 

those  then  alive  ;**  for  though  many  who  were  present  at  Sinai 
were  now  dead,  many  also  must  have  been  still  living ;  those 
only  having  perished  in  consequence  of  God's  threats,  who 
were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  when  they  offended  him 
by  their  murmurs ;  and  even  of  those  condemned  to  die  in  the 
wilderness^  many  might,  like  M oses,  be  suffered  to  behold  the 
land  which  they  were  not  to  enter.  Moses,  however,  may 
perhaps  mean  only,  that  God  made  not  that  solemn  covenant 
with  their  forefathers,  the  patriarchs,  but  with  the  generation 
of  his  contemporaries.  Vid.  Numb.  xiv.  29.  Deut.  v.  3.  and 
Calmet  and  Estius  in  loc. 

[p]  Chap,  xxxi,  26.  The  two  tables  of  the  decalogue  were 
placed  in  the  ark ;  the  rest  of  the  law  in  the  side  of  the  ark. 
Vid.  1  Kings  viii.  0*     Patrick  in  Deut  xxxi.  26. 
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{mrrae  [e]  ;  the  incredulous  murmurs  and  ingrati- 
tude^ by  which  the  people  had  incensed  God  ;  and 
the  effects  of  the  divine  wrath ;  especially  in  the 
inexorable  decree  by  which  he  himself  had  been 
debarred  from  that  land«  for  the  possession  of 
which  he  had  so  earnestly  toiled.     He  proceeds 
with  the  most  animated  zeal  to  exhort  them  to  fu- 
ture obedience;  and  to  rehearse  in  a  discourse^ 
renewed  at  intervals^  the  various  commandments^ 
statutes,  and  judgments,  which  had  been  delivered 
to  them  by  God,  that  they  might  become  '^  a  wise 
and  understanding  nation;''  and  fulfil  the  terms 
of  that  covenant  which  the  Lord  had  made  with 
them  in  Horeb.    He  speaks  with  full  assurance  of 
the  conquest  of  Judea,  and  of  the  establishment 
and  future  protection  and  victories  of  the  people 
[p].     This  is  often  done  with  a  disregard  of  hu- 
man means  of  defence  [g],  and  with  a  considera- 
tion for  individuals  [u]  which  argued  a  reliance  on 
the  divine  aid.     Moses,  while  he  intersperses  writh 
these  laws  frequent  reproaches  for  their  past  mis- 
conduct, unfolds  the  glorious  attributes  of  God  [i  j, 
and 'reiterates  every  persuasive  motive  to  obedience. 
He  commands  them  to  distinguish  their  first  en- 
trance to  Canaan,  by  a  public  display  of  reverence 
for  God's  law :  by  erecting  stones  on  which  all  its 

Qb]  Compare  Gen.  xxxvi.  8.  with  Dent  ii.  4,  5.  and  Josli. 
xxvi..4* 

[f]  Chap*  ix.  1—6. 

[G]  Chap.  xvii.  4.  20. 

[a]  Dent.  xx.  6-^* 

£0  Chap.  xvn.  17,  18.  - 
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yrqxA^  and  precepts  might  he  inficribed  [&^.  He 
enters  into  a  new  covenant  with  the  people ;  which 
nojt  only  included  that  previously  made  at  Horeb^ 
but  which  renewed  also  and  ratified  those  assur- 
ances of  spiritual  blessings^  long  since  imparted  to 
Abraham  ?nd  his  descendants  [l].  He  then^  in 
qonsistency  with  the  pcomises  and  sanctions  of 
both  covenaots^  sets  iortb  for  their  election  '^  life 
and  go^d^  and  death  and  ffvH :"  temporal  and 
<^terpal  r.ecompeAce^  or  present  and  future  punish- 
me^t^Bi]. 

In  t^e  preceding  books  o^  the  Pentateuch^ 
Mpses  speaks  f>f  bimself  in  ithe  third  person^  but 
here  In  a  v\oye  animated  jpanner^  he  drops  as  it 
we^e  tjjte  fih^t^ter  of  an  historian/ and  is  intro- 
.^uced  a3  immediately  addressing  himsdf  to  his 
couAtrytne?  [n].  Heace  it  is^  that  in  describing 
\^haj;  iie  uttered^  he  i:epeats  Ihe  decalogue  wkh 
^^ii^e  flight  .ctuuDge  of  expresi^ion  Irom  l^at  which 
]KKG^  Aiaed  ajt  its  £rsl  ^eliveiy ;  a  vaiiation  wiiich^ 

{k]  Chap,  xxvii.  1 — 5.  Moses  expressly  commands,  that 
**  9\\  the  words  of  the  law"  should  he  written,  which  cannot 
9ie!^y  jE^  Mmc  have  jstq^posed,  xnec^y  the  decalogue. 

[l]  C|^ap.  xxtx.  12>  1?.*  JPiiphop  fi^U  .wa9  of  .opinion,  Jthat 
only  the  Ahrahamic  cqvenant  was  here  refievred ;  fc^ut  it  f^pu^ 
rather  seem,  that  both  this  and  the  covenant  of  Sinai  were 
renewed  and  ratified.    Vid.  ^ull^s  Diss.  Post.  c.  xL 

[m]  Maimonides,  <;on^c|9us  thftt  the  Mosaic  pron^se^  of 
temporal  reward  were  figurative  of  future  recompence,  gives 
this  traditionary  explanation  of  the  section  in  peut..iT.  40. 
Ut  bene  nt  tibi  **  m  ssculo  quod  totma  e«t  bonuqi.'^  Etffo^ 
longes  dieg,  *'  in  sseculum  quod  totuni  e9t  longnm.*' 

[n]  Chap,  i,  6.  ii.  17.  iv,  8«  ix.  13.  x.  8.    - 
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as  it  affected  not  the  import  of  tlie  commandineiit^ 
might  hare  served  to  indicate^  that  not  the  letter^ 
but  the  spirit  ef  the  law  should  be  regarded  :  he 
likewise  introduces  sopie  general  alterations  in  the 
code  that  he  presents^  which  should  be  considered 
as  supplementary  additions  required  by  a  change 
of  time  and  circumstances ;  and  he  tdkes  occasion 
to  intimate  that  spiritual  intention  of  the  law^  by 
which  it  was  designed  for  the  inward  government 
of  man[o].  It  should  here  be  remarked^  that  the 
severe  spirit  which  pervades  the  law^  as  «hew4i  in 
the  numerous  exactions  and  declaratory  curses  [jp], 
detailed  in  this  book^  was  consistently  contriveyd  to 
point  out  the  rigorous  character  of  the  divine  j^is- 
tice^  which^  in  a  covenant  of  stipulated  observances^ 
necessarily  called  for  punctilious  and  universal 
obedience  [qi]-  For  though  the  divine  mercy 
m^ht  compassionate  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture^ and  therefore  it  prescivbed  atonements  not 

[o]  Chap.  X.  16. 

[p]  Chap.  xxtIi. 

[q]  Deut.  xxvii.  26.  The  law  rigorously  enforced  the  ob- 
iMfviUdee  of  whatever  it  enjoined,  though  nany  preoepts  were 
Iramcd  with  somewhat  of  lax  and  indulgent  con9tderAtipq  of 
what  the  pecverae  temper  of  the  Israelis  would  bear ;  ^thus  as 
they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  divorces,  it  was  judged  right, 
rather  to  restrict  by  deliberate  regulations,  than  entirely  to 
abolish  them,  which  might  have  occasioned  bad  consequ^ces. 
Vid.  Dent  xxiv.  lr-4.  HhiU  v«  81.  m^.  7.  Selden,  U^or. 
Heb.Iib.iii.ch.1^4.  The  laws.with  respect  to  p»temjE|lj||]thon^ 
were  imAher  i^joncttons  to  controal  the  unboimded  jM)^v 
which  parent^y  among  other  nations,  did  ppasieis  ,fty^  tM^ 
children,  than  to  invest  them  with  new  rights.    . 
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difficult  to  be  paid;  yet  Grod  could  not^  in  con«- 
formity  with  his  relation  to  the  Israelites^  (if  we 
may  presume  so  to  express  ourselves^)  overlook 
even  involuntary  deficiencies  or  casual  defilement. 
A  similar  spirit  of  stern  equity  appeared  as  to  the 
civil  regulations  of  society  ;  and  the  law  not  only 
suffered^  but  required  an  exact  retaliation :  ''  Life 
for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth  f  RJ."  A  re- 
quisition which,  while  it  strongly  enforced  God's 
abhorrence  of  injuries,  was  not  likely  to  be  abused 
under  a  government,  which  provided  cities  of  re-r 
fuge  for  undesigning  offenders,  and  administered 
its  judgments  upon  principles  universally  known 
and  accepted. 

The  book  contains  a  period  of  nearly  two  months : 
an  history  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Life  of  Moses^ 
whose  last  days  were  distinguished  by  increasing 
solicitude,  and  by  the  most  active  exertions  for  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  After  a  commemorative 
hymn  [s],  in  which  he  pathetically  exhorts  them 
"  to  consider  their  latter  end ;"  and  after  having 
uttered  his  prophetic  blessings,  delivered  with  won- 
derful intuition  of  futurity,  in  solemn  and  appro- 
priate promises  to  the  several  tribes,  this  great 
man  is  represented  to  have  retired,  by  divine  com* 
mand,  to  the  top  of  Mount  Nebo ;  from  whence 

[b]  Vide  ch.  xix.  21. 

[s]  The  fine  attestation  to  the  praise  of  Ood,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  4th  verse  of  this  hyoiny  is  prefixed  as  a  beginning 
to  the  prayer,  which  the  Jews  repeat  at  the  burial  of  their  dead, 
and  which  tliey  call  Tsidduck  hadin,  that  if,  **  just  judgment.** 
Vid.  Patrick  in  Deut.  xxxii.  4, 
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be  had  a  prospect  of  Canaan^  and  foresaw  the 
speedy  accomplishment  of  God's  promises.  He 
then^  in  the  fuH  possession  of  bis  powers  and  fa- 
culties^ '^  when  his  eye  was  not  dim^  nor  his  naturaf 
force  abated/'  died  in  the  120th  year  of  his  age. 

The  mention  of  Dan  [t]  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  last  chapter  of  this  book^  as  well  as  the  account 
of  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses^  and  some  other 
seemingly  posthumous  particulars  therein  de- 
scribed [u]>  have  been  produced  to  prove^  that  this 

[t]  It  ha»  been  said,  thai  some  names  used  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, were  not  applied  to  the  places  which  they  described^  till 
after  the  events  mentioned^  or  even  after  the  death  of  Moses* 
If  the  truth  of  this  I'enmrk  could  be  proved,  we  might  suppose 
die  modem  name»  to  be  substituted  by  Ezray  or  some  prophet 
posterior  to  Moses,  for  the  iafonnation  of  later  times;  but  the 
assertion  often  proceeds  from  mistake,  or  from  want  of  distinc-* 
tion«  For  instance,  the  Dan  spokei^  of  by  Moses»  Gen.  xi¥.  14. 
Beot.  xxxiv.  1.  might  be  difierent  from  the  pliace  so  named  in 
Judges  xviii.  29.  Josephus  represents  it  to  hav^  b^en  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.    Antiq.  Lib^  L  c.  10'. 

The  mention  also  of  ''  kings*  that  reignted  in  the  land  of 
Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel/'  Gen.  xi^xvu  31^  was  possibly  a  marginal*  note  whieb 
crept  into  the  text ;  or  compare  with  Deut.  xxxiii.  5.  Judged 
ix*  22.  see  abo  Gen.  xiv.  6.  and  other  explanatory  intimations. 
Gen.  xii*  6.  Numb.  xii.  9*  xxi.  14.  Deut  xiii.  14. 

[d]  There  has  been  a  frivolous  cavil  on  chap.  i.  1.  of  this 
booli,  where  Moses  is  said  to  hacve  written  it  '*  on  this  side 
Jordan.**  The  word  Deeber  applies  to  eithef  side  in  relation 
to  tbe  speaker.  Vid.  1  Sam.  xiv.  20.  Hnet  Demon.  Evang. 
Prop.  tv.  c.  14.  Witsitts  Miscel.  Sac.  Lib.  i.  c.  14.  Philo  dcT 
Vit.  Mo9.  Lib.  ill.  Josephus,  who  omits  some  particulars  of 
the  account,  supposes  Mosea  to  have  written  it  proleptically» 
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diapter  could  not  be  written  by  Motet;  Bud  in 
all  probability  these  circumttancet  might  have  been 
inserted  by  Joshua^  to  oomidete  the  hirtoiry  of  tiiis 
ittustrious  prophet;  or  were  afterwards  added  by 
Samuel,  or  tome  prophet  who  succeeded  him. 
They  were  admitted  by  Ezra  as  authentic^  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  question  the  fiddity  of  the 
account 

The  book  it  cited  as  the  Book  of  Moses  in  many 
parts  of  scripture  [x] ;  and  numberless  passages 
are  produced  from  it  in  testimony^  by  Christ  and 
his  Aposdes  [y].  It  deserves  also  to  be  particu- 
larly considered,  that  our  blessed  Saviour,  when 
under  temptation,  employed  in  three  several  in- 
stances, nearly  or  exactly  the  words  of  this  book, 
as  of  inspired  authority,  to  repel  the  seductions  of 
Satan  [k]. 

With  respect  to  the  prophetic  part  of  Deute- 
ronomy, it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  Messiah 
is  here  more  explicitly  foretold  than  in  the  preced-*' 
ing  books,  and  described  as  the  completion  of  the 
Jewish  ceconomy.  ''  I  will  raise  them  up  a  pro- 
phet from  among  their  brethi'en,  like  unto  thee, 
and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he 

with  design  to  prevent  his  countrymen  from  any  presamptnons 
assertion  that  he  was,  on  account  of  the  gveataess.  of  his 
virtue^  departed  to  God.    Antiq.  Lib.  iv.  o,  8.  p.  176. 

[x]  Josh.  i.  6^7.  1  Kbgs  ii.  3.  3  Chron.  xjiv»  4.  Dam 
ix.  18,  ^c. 

[Y]  Matt.  iv.  4.  XV.  4.  John  i.  45.  Acts  iii.  23.  GaL  iii.  la. 

[z]  Matt.  iv.  4, 7, 10.  compare  with  viii.  8.  vi.  16»  18. 
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The  propfcediel  of  Mm^s  ineread^  in  number 
ted  deahiess  toivards  the  dose  of  hi»  writings.  As 
he  approached  the  end  of  his  U^,  hd  appears  to 
bare  ^sc^med  ftittirity  with  more  ^actneds ;  his 
detacriptiM  of  the  apostai^y  end  corruption  of  the 
peopk  [b}  ;  hfe  dMuneiatiotft  coM^rinng  their  fU^ 
ture  rewards  and  ptttiiiftiiietite ;'  thi^r  success,  dis-' 
l^ersions^  and  desolations  [c^],  which  were  to  be  ac- 
compfishedby  events  beyond  the  controul  of  human 
power ;  his  prophetic  blessings  on  the  tribes  [d]  ; 
his  revelation  as  to  the  captivities  and  idolatry  of 
<he  people  and  their  king  [e J;  his  representation 
of  the  rapid  victories  of  the  Romans  [f]  ;  his  detail 
of  the  miseries  to  be  sustained  by  his  besieged 
countrymen  [G]  ;^  and  particularly  his  prophecies 

[a]  Deut.  xviii.  15.  compare  with  John  i.  45*  vi.  14.  Acts 
m.  22.  vii.  87.  See  also  a  law  which  has  a  prophetic  reference 
lo  Christ,  chap,  xxi*  22^  2S«  compare  with  Gal.  iii.  13.  John' 
t.46. 

f  B]  Chap,  ixxi*  27— 2d. 

[c]  Chap,  iv,  26 — 30.  vii.  20.  il.  2)3 — 29.  xxviii.  xxx.  xxxi. 
2, 8 — 8.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  and  Joshna  xxiv.  12. 

[o]  Chap,  xxxiii. 

[b3  Chap.xxviii.  36.  compare  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  15.  xxv.  7. 
Jerem.  xxxix.  7*  Iii.  11. 

£f3  Chap.,  xxviii.  49—52.  The  Romans  are  pourtrayed 
nkler  the  description  of  an  eagle,  in^  allusion  to  the  image  with' 
which  their  standard  was  decorated.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that 
the  enemy  was  to  come  **  from  the  end  of  the  earth  f  and 
Vcspasiaay  in  fact,  came  from  Britain  against  Jerusalem. 

[g]  Chap,  xxviii.  52— *58.  comp.  with  Joseph  de  BeiK  Jud. 
lib.  V.  vi.r  see  abo  Antiq«  Lib.  xt.  c.  9.^ 
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relative  to  their  present  conduct  and  condition^  as 
accomplished  under  our  own  observation  [h]^  bear 
a  striking  evidence  to  the  truth  and  inspiration  of 
his  vmtings  and  fearfully  illustmte  the  character 
of  the  divine  attributes. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  brings  down  the  sa- 
cred History  to  A.M.  3553,  and  conq)lete8  (he 
volume  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  every  part  is 
uniformly  and  consistentiy  perfect. 

[h]  Chap*  xxviii.  in  which  a  chain  of  illustrious  prophecies 
is  delivered  in  one  complicated  denunciation^  and  various  cala- 
mities are  blended  into  one  point  of  view.  Vidv  Newton  on  the 
Prophecies,  7lh  Disser. 
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GENERAL  PREFACE 


HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


The  Historical  Books  of  Scripture  were  written  by 
persons  who  composed  them  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Some  of  them  are  entitled 
with  the  names  of  distin^ished  prophets ;  and  the 
rest  are  universafly  attributed  to  writers  invested 
with  the  same  character.  The  Hebrew  annals  were 
kept  only  by  privileged  and  appointed  persons  [a]^ 
and  the  writers^  who  are  occasionally  mentioned  in 
scripture  as  the  penmen  of  the  sacred  history^  are 
expressly  denominated  Prophets  or  Seers  [b].  It 
is  evident^  likewise^  that  the  authors  of  the  histo* 
rical  as  weU  as  of  the  prophetical  books^  must  have 
been  inspired,  since  they  every  where  displayed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  counsels  and  designs  of 
God  ;  developed  the  secret  springs  and  concealed 
wisdom  of  his  government;  and  often  revealed  his 
future  mercies  and  judgments  in  the  clearest  pre- 

[a]  Vid*  Joseph,  cont  Apioo,  Lib,  h  §•  1.  p.  1333. 

[b]  1  Sam.  xxiu  5.    1  Kings  xvi.  1,  7*    1  Chron.  xzix,  20^  i 
2Chroa,xii«  15.  xx*34.  xxvi.  22*  xxxiL32.  Jerera*  xxviii.  7. 
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dictions.  They  uniformly  adhere  to  the  most  exr 
.cellent  instruction ;  illvstrate  the  perfection  of  God'^ 
attributes^  and  exemplify  t}\e  tenden/cy  of  his  pre.- 
cepts.  They  invariably  maintaiii«a  strict  sincerity 
of  intention ;  and  in  their  description  of  character 
and  events  they  exhibit  an  unexampled  imparr 
tiality.  Their  writings  were  received  as  sacred 
into  the  Hebrew  canon^  and  in  Ezra's  collection^ 
they  were  arranged  under  the  class  of  Prophetical 
Books.  The  Books  of  Joshua^  of  Judges^  (iur 
eluding  JluthJ  of  Samuel^  and  of  Kings^  were 
called  the  Books  of  the  former  Prophets  [c]  ;  and 
considered  as  the  production  not  only  of  enligbr 
tened  men  of  unipipeached  veracity^  exidte^  chftr 
racter>  and  disinterested  views ;  bijit  of  persons  who 
were  occasionally  favoured  with  divine  revelations; 
who  unquestionably  wrote  under  a  divine  influ- 
ence; and  were  employed  to  i-egister  the  judg:* 
ments  and  designs  of  God;  and  as  such^  indqed^ 
they  are  cited  by  the  evangelical  writers. 

It  is  clear  from  all  these  considerations^  th^t  the 
sacred  historians  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  which^  though  it  did  not  disclow  to 
them  by  immediate  revelation  those  things  th^l 
might  be  collected  from  the  common  sources  of  inr 
telligence^  undoubtedly  directed  tt^em  in  the  selec-* 
tion  of  their  materials ;  and  enlightene4  thein  tQ 
judge  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  those  acr 
counts  from  which  th^ey  borrowed  their  information. 

[c]  Those  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah^  Esekiel,  and  the  twelve  quoor 
Prophets,  being  styled  the  Books  of  the  later  Prophets. 
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The  hUtorical  books  a{qpear^  indeed^  to  have  been 
generally  writt^i  by  authors  contemporary  with 
those  periods  to  which  they  severally  relate ;  and 
hence  do  they  often  describe  such  particulars  as 
the  prophets  themselves  had  witnessed ;  and  con- 
tain such  minute  and  accurate  descriptions^  as  none 
but  authors  coeval  with  the  events  could  have  fiir* 
nished.  Some  of  the^l:,  however^  were  compiled 
in  subsequent  times ;  and  then  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  part  collected  ttom  those 
authentic  documents  that  were  known  and  es* 
teemed  by  their  countrymen ;  and  to  have  been 
enlarged  with  such  additional  particulars  as  must 
have  been  derived  from  divine  communications 
imparted  to  themselves  or  others.  These  books 
are  to  be  considered^  indeed^  as  the  histories  of 
revelations:  as  commentaries  on  the  prophecies, 
and  as  affording  a  lively  sketch  of  the  economy  of 
Crod's  government  of  his  selected  people.  They 
were  not  designed  as  national  annals^  to  record 
every  minute  particular  and  political  event  that 
occurred ;  but  they  furnish  rather  a  compendious 
selection  of  such  remarkable  occurrences  as  were 
best  calculated  to  illustrate  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrew  nation;  to  set  before  that  perverse  and 
UJ^rateful  people,  an  abstract  of  God's  proceed- 
ings, and  of  their  interests  and  duties;  and  also  to 
transmit  to  posterity  an  instructive  memorial  of 
God's  judgments,  and  to  hold  up  a  model  of  that 
dispensation  on  which  a  nobler  and  more  spiritual 
government  was  to  be  erected.     It  is,  indeed,  evi- 
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(dent  that  some  more  diffusive  and  circumataagkjtial 
records  were  sometimes  kept  by  the  priestii,  or 
other  publickly-appointed  persons  £d];  for  to  such 
records  the  sacred  writers  occasionally  aUude^  as 
bearing  testimony  to  Iheir  accounts ;  or  refer  to 
fthem  for  a  more  minute  detail  of  ttiose  particii^ars 
which  they  omit^  as  incousistent  with  their  designs. 
These,  however,  not  being  composed  by  insfMred 
writers,  were  not  acUnitted  into  the  sacred  canon ; 
and  though  Josephus  informs  us,  that  the  priests 
were  accustomed  after  every  war  cwefuHy  to  iXMPr 
rect  and  to  r^orm  their  registers  [e]  :  and  the 
author  of  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees  mentions , 
that  Judas  Maccabeus  gathered  together  such 
writings  as  had  been  dispersed  [f]  ;  yet  after  the 
abolition  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  the  many 
csdamities,  persecutions,  and  dispersions,  which 
this  whole  nation  bath  suffered,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  these  voluminous  writings  have  pci- 
rished ;  and  indeed  it  required  the  especial  protec- 
tion pf  providence,  jbl&  well  as  that  reverential 

[n]  Cont.  Apion^  Lib.  I.  4  7>  8.  Joeephus  speaks  of  genea* 
logical  registers  as  disttuct  from  the  twen^-two  ^anoDtcal 
books;  and  observes,  that  they  .contained  the  names  of  the 
Hebrew  priests  for  a  succession  of  2000  years.  He  mentions 
also  other  accounts  from  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  which  were 
not  deemed  of  the  same  audiority,  9fi  th^e  was  then  no  regular 
succession  of  the  priests. 

[b]  The  keepers  of  these  genealogies  are  sometimes  called 
Maschirim^  Recorders  or  Memorialists.  2  Sam.  viii.  16.  9 
Kings  xviii.  18.  1  Chron.  xvjii.  15.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8, 
1  Mace,  x^ii*  24. 

[f]  2  Mace*  ij*  14* 
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fondness  'which  the  Jews  entertained  for  the  sacred 
iHioks,  to  preserve  their  canon  from  destruction  or 
iBJury.  We  have,  however,  the  less  reason  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  other  Jewish  writings,  since 
the  scriptures  present  us  with  the  scheme  of  pro- 
phecy, and  with  the  account  of  that  peculiar  eco- 
nomy by  which  the  Jews  were  distinguished  from 
all  other  nations. 

The  historical  books  of  scripture,  if  considered 
distinctly  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  writings 
more  particularly  styled  prophetical,  contain  a  com- 
pendium of  the  Jewish  history  from  the  death  of 
Moses,  A.  M.  2553,  to  the  reformation  established 
by  Nehemiah  after  the  return  from  the  captivity 
A.  M.  3595.  After  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua 
continued  to  record  those  miraculous  particulars 
which  demonstrated  the  divine  interposition  in 
favour  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  commemorate  the 
events  that  preceded  and  accomplished  their  settle- 
ment in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  eventful  period 
which  succeeded  the  death  of  Joshua,  during 
which  the  Hebrews  were  subjected  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Judges,  as  ministers  of  the  theocracy, 
opened  a  large  scope  for  the  industry  of  the  sacred 
historians.  Samuel,  or  some  other  prophet,  ap- 
pears to  have  selected  such  particulars  as  were 
best  calculated  to  describe  the  period ;  and  to  have 
digested  them  into  the  Book  of  Judges;  having 
doubtless  procured  much  information  from  the 
records  of  the  Priests  or  Judges,  some  of  whom 
were  inspired,  though  prophetic  revelations  were 
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''  scarce  in  those  days  [0] ;"  and  divine  communi- 
cations were  made  by  means  of  the  Urim  and 
Tbummimj^H].  From  the  time  of  Samuel^  the 
Jews  seem  to  have  been  favoured  with  a  regular 
succession  of  prophets,  who,  in  an  uninterrupted 
series,  bequeated  to  each  other,  with  the  mantle  of 
prophecy,  the  char^  of  commemorating  such  im- 
portant particulars  as  were  consistent  with  the  pkn 
of  sacred  history ;  and  who,  superior  to  the  osten- 
tation of  prefixing  their  names  to  their  several  con«- 
tributions,  took  up  the  history  where  the  preceding 

[o]  1  Sam*  iik  !• 

[h  j  Exod.  ]t)Lviii.  30,  Levit  viii.  8.  Numb,  zxvii.  21.  The 
Uiim  and  Thummim,  which  words  signify  light  and  perfection, 
are  applied  to  a  miraculous  ornament  worn  on  the  breast-plate 
of  the  higfa-prieity  and  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  descripthre 
of  the  twelve  jewels  mi  the  breast>plate,  which  were  engi^ven 
with  the  name9  of  the  tribes  of  Israel;  but  which  perhaps 
meant  something  distinct  from  these.  Compare  Exod.  xxxix. 
10.  with  Levit.  viii.  8.  Some  imagine  that  they  were  oracular 
figures  that  gave  articulate  answers;  others,  that  they  im- 
plied osly  a  plate  of  gold»  engraven  with  the  TetragrararaatoH, 
or  sacred  name  of  JeboviA* '  Whatever  the  ornament  was«  H 
enabled  the  high-priest  to  collect  divine  instruction  upon  occa- 
sions of  national  importance.  Some  conceive  that  the  intelli- 
gence was  imparted  by  an  extraordinary  protrusion  or  splen- 
dour of  the  different  letters.  But  others,  with  more  reason, 
think  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  only  qualified  the  priest  t^ 
present  hlioaelf  in  the  holy  place,  to  receive  anawers  from  the 
mer^y-seat  in  the  tabernacle;  and  in  the  camp  from  some 
other  consecrated  place  whence  the  divine  voice  might  issue. 
Vid.  Prid.  Connect.  Par.  I.  Book  111.  Jennings's  Jewish 
Antiq.  Lib.  III.  e.  9.  Philo  Jud.  de  Monarch.  Lib.  IT. 
Spencer's  Urim  and  Thummim. 
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pn^et  eeated^  without  distiiigiuisblng  their  respec* 
tive  contributions.  It  is  possible^  however^  that 
the  books  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles  do  not  contain 
a  complete  compilation  of  the  entire  works  of  each 
contemporary  prq)het ;  but  rather  an  abridgment 
oi  their  several  labours^  digested  by  Ezra^  in  or 
after  the  captivity^  with  intention  to  exhibit  the 
sacred  history  at  one  point  of  riew :  and  hence  it 
is  that  they  contain  some  expressions  which  evi-^ 
dently  result  from  contemporary  description  ;  and 
others^  that  as  clearly  argue  them  to  have  been 
completed  long  after  the  occurrences  which  they 
relate.  Hence  also  it  is^  that  though  particular 
periods  are  more  diffusively  treated  of  than  others^ 
we  still  find  throughout^  a  connected  series  of 
events^  and  in  each  individual  book^  a  general 
uniformity  of  style. 

The  objeipt  of  the  sacred  historians  was  to  com- 
municate instruction  to  mankind^  and  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  God's  providence  in  small^  as  well  as 
in  great  occurrences^  in  particuhr  instances^  as 
weU  as  in  general  appointments;  they  therefore 
often  descend  from  the  great  out-line  of  national 
concerns  to  the  minute  detail  of  private  life.  The 
relations^  however^  of  individual  events^  that  are 
occasionally  interspersed^  are  highly  interesting; 
and  given  with  dramatic  effect^  while  they  admira- 
bly devdope  the  designs  of  the  Almighty^  and  the 
character  of  those  times  to  which  they  are  respec- 
tively assigned.  Those  seeming  digressions^  like- 
wise^ in  which  the  inspired  writers  have  recorded 
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such  remarkable  events  as  related  to  particular 
personages^  or  such  occurrences  in  foreign  coun- 
tries^ as  tended  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  He* 
brew  nation^  are  not  only  valuable  for  the  religious 
spirit  which  they  breathe^  but  are  to  be  admired 
^s  strictly  consistent  with  the  sacred  [dan.  Thus 
the  histories  of  Job^  of  Ruth^  and  of  Esther^  though 
apparently  extrinsic  appendages^  are  in  reality  con- 
nected parts  of  one  entire  fabrick ;  and  exhibit, 
in  minute  delineation^  that  wisdom  which  is  else- 
where displayed  on  a  larger  scale ;  as  they  likewise 
present  an  engaging  picture  of  that  private  virtue^ 
which  in  an  extended  influence  operated  to  na- 
tional prosperity.  These  books  constitute^  then,  an 
important  part  of  the  sacred  volume ;  which  unfolds 
a  complete  code  of  instructive  lessons,  conveyed 
under  every  form,  jdiversified  with  every  slyle  of 
composition,  and  enlivened  with  every  illustration 
of  circumstance. 

While  the  twelve  tribes  were  united  under  one 
government,  their  history  is  represented  under  one 
point  of  view.  When  a  separation  took  [dace,  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  from  which  tribe  the  Messiah 
was  to  descend,  was  the  chief  object  of  attention 
with  the  sacred  historians;  they  however  occa- 
sionally treat  of  the  events  that  occurred  in  Sama- 
ria, especiaUy  when  connected  with  the  concerns 
of  Judah :  tiiey  draw  instructive  accounts  of  the 
government  of  Israel,  from  the  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes  to  their  captivity  ;  and  place  the  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  this  infliction  of  pu« 
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nishment  in  striking  colours  before  the  infiabitants 
of  Judah^  whose  unrighteousness  was  afterwards 
punished  by  a  simikr  fate.  Some  account  of  the 
events  which  occurred  in  Samaria^  was  kept  pro- 
bably by  those  prophets^  who  were  bom^  or  la- 
boured among  the  people  of  that  country  [i]  ;  and 
the  same  persons  supplied  materials  for  the  sacred 
authors  of  the  historical  books  who  were  prophets 
of  Judah. 

The  prophets  who  were  mercifully  raised  up  to 
console  the  Hebrew  nation  during  the  Babylonish 
captivity^  have  scattered  among  their  predictions 
some  few  lines  of  contemporary  history ;  but  they 
haye  not  communicated  any  particular  account  of 
the  circumstances  that  distinguished  the  condition 
of  their  countrymen;  who,  however,  must  have  re- 
ceived every  possible  mitigation  of  the  severity  of 
their  affliction,  from  the  good  offices  of  such  among 
them  as  concfliated  the  favour  of  the  Babylonish 
sovereigns;  and  from  the  prophetic  assurances 
which  opened  to  them  the  prospect  of  a  return  to 
thdr  country. 

,  As  the  succession  of  the  pn^hets  ceased  in  Ma- 
hchi^  the  volume  of  the  sacred  history  was  closed 
with  the  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  their  exertions  to  rebuild  their  cities,  and 
to  re-establish  the  order  and  security  of  their  go- 
vonment.  The  last  description  represents  them 
settled  and  reformed  by  the  pious  zeal  of  Nehe- 

[13  1  Kiogs  xix.  18.  xi,  29.  xiv.  2.  xyi.  7*  2  Cbron. 
xxTiii*  9* 
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miah,  aftd  animated  to  the  expectetion  of  Ifaa* 
''  greater  glory/'  which  ^ould  shine  in  thdr 
latter  temi^e^  when  "  the  desire  of  €dl  natims 
should  c6me  [k]/' 

In  possession  of  the  complete  vduiRe  of  the  scrip- 
tureSi  the  Jews  required  rto  farther  reirdations  of 
the  divine  win  to  eitplain  and  inculcate  the  teriM 
of  their  acceptance.    Enabled  by  the  sacred  m* 
cords  to  look  back  on  the  vicissitudes  which  th^ 
nation  bad  experienced^  and  to  odntemplate  the 
character  6f  God's  jtidgments  hi  dt«  instfUctHfe 
soetiies^  they  needed  no  longei'  any  Kvteg  ]^ropliaft 
to  wara  them  of  that  wrath  m^idi  sin  end  idoiiliy 
would  provoke  [h],  or  to  assure  tfaem  of  Chat  re^ 
compewe  which  obedience  wduid  obtaiii.     The 
design  and  character  also  of  the  old  ootenant^  ltd 
spiritual  import^  and  its  figurative  ooti texture^  WQfd 
ROW  unravelled  for  (lie  instmctioii  of  naUkkid^  and 
BO  fit  subject  tetnained  fbv  the  employment  of  in* 
i^ed  writers  tiil  tlie  a^^iettranoe  of  m  new  dispen* 
sation.    Of  the  period,  therefote^  that  intervened 
between  the  death  of  Malachi^  and  the  arrHral  of 
that  messenger  whom  he  fetetotd^  nt»  sacred  uc- 
«ount  exists  [at].    An  awM  ititerml  of  eipMt^. 
tion  furevailed  before  the  eotning^  hhn  wlra  WM 
fo  appear,  on  wtiidi  piriod  bat  iiDtie  light  ii^  thtcmm 
by  the  bcduioind  accouiitg  of  dpoc#y^kI  dftd  pr^- 
fi»ne  hiateriam.    The  iMtion,  howeter,  wmM  M 

[k]  Haggai  ii.  ?»  9. 

{L]    Luke  xvi.  29,  81 4 

[m]  Eusebias  attempts  not  to  go  beyond  Zerubbabel. 
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beive  been  successively  subjected  to  the  Persian^ 
Grecian,  Egyptian^  and  Syrian  monarchies^  til 
rescued  into  liberty  by  the  valour  of  the  Macca- 
bees^ in  whom  the  successors;  of  David  were  re- 
established on  the  throne.  These  continued  to 
flourish^  with  diminished  splendor^  and  in  subser- 
viency to  the  Roman  power,  tiU  the  days  of  Herod, 
under  whom  Christ  was  bom,  and  ''the  sceptre 
dqxuied  firom  Judah  [n].'" 

In  a  retrospect  of  the  sacred  history,  it  is  obvi- 
ous to  remark,   that  one  design  of  the  inspired 

tK3  Oen.  xlix*  10.  This  wonderful  prophecy  was  delivered 
bdbre  Ae  tribe  of  Judah  was  advanced  to  the  throne.  It  has 
bfcn  iiaagtned  by  some  that  it  was  accomplbhed  when  Herod, 
«ko  was  an  Idameaa  prosefyte,  assumed  the  government  the 
descendants  of  Zerubbabel  and  the  Asmonasans  having  been  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  though  the  latter  by  the  female  line;  but 
others  conceive  the  sceptre  not  to  have  departed  till  Coponius  the 
Roman  governor  was  sent  into  Judea,  invested  with  power  of  life 
imi  death,  in  the  same  year  that  Christ  made  his  appearance  in 
At  temple.  The  expectation  of  the  Messiah  was  so  general  about 
tbb  time,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  stot  called  the  Herodiaas,  who 
flattered  Herod  as  being  the  Messiah ;  and  to  the  notion  after* 
wards  maintained  by  some,  that  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod 
by  Mariamne,  (the  grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus  the  Asmonaeaa 
priest)  was  entitled  to  that  distinction,  not  to  mention  the 
■WDsbeiless  fidae  prcq^hets  who  were  caHed  Christ  Jesus  was 
roectved  as  the  Shibh ;  see  Luke  idx.  88»  John  xii.  19^  Ift. 
Matt  zxL  16.  When  the  Rulers  declared  that  they  had  no 
kuf^  but  Csesan  Vid.  Cyril.  Alex,  cont  Julian  Hijeroli.  in 
Sophon.  c.  u  Epiphan.  Hsris.  20.  TertuL  de  Praefer*  SchoL 
in  Peisii.  Satyr,  v.  L  180.  Baron  Apparat.  ad  Annal.  Eccles, 
P.  I.  Joseph.  Antiq.  L.  XIL  (  8.  1  Chron.  iii*  Matt.  i. 
Luke  iii. 
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writers  was  to  place  before  us  the  melaneholy^ 
proofs  of  that  corruption  which  had  been  entailed 
on  mankind ;  and  to  exhibit  in  the  depravity  of  a 
nation  highly  fovoured^  miraculously  governed^  and 
instructed  by  inspired  teachers^  the  necessity  of 
that  redemption  and  renewal  of  righteousness^ 
which  was  so  early  and  so  repeatedly  promised 
by  the  prc^hets.  The  universal  iniquity  over- 
whelmed by  the  flood  [oj ;  the  incorrigible  per- 
verseness  of  the  Hebrew  nation  ;  the  lapse  of  the 
most  upright  persons^  and  the  hardened  and  obdu- 
rate wickedness  of  confirmed  sinners^  are  indus- 
triously displayed  with  this  view ;  and  in  a  long 
succession  of  dark  scenes^  no  perfect  character  can 
be  found ;  and  but  few^  whose  virtues  coukl  be 
proposed  for  imitation  to  mankind.  The  sacred 
writers  described  characters  and  passions  as  they 
beheld  them^  without  flattery  or  disguise^  often 
without  comment  or  remark ;  leaving  them  to  ex- 
cite those  sentiments  of  esteem  or  repugnance 
which  they  were  severally  calculated  to  awaken.  In 
some  comparatively  righteous  characters^  however, 
they  transcribe  and  exemplify  the  purity  of  God's 
laws;  and  those  precepts  which  they  interweave 
in  their  relations,  are  always  excellent.  In  the 
judgments  of  God  they  likewise  pourlray  his  attri- 
butes ;  rejNresent  him  as  watching  over  innocence ; 
as  indulgently  suspending  wrath ;  but  as  finally 
avenging  himself  on  unrepented  sins.     They  se* 

[o]  Gen.  vu  5. 
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lect  from  the  events  of  their  history  those  circum- 
stances which  are  best  calcubted  to  afford  instruc-*' 
tion^  and  therefore  often  pass  with  rapidity  over 
^reat  national  efeaU,  and  dilate  with  minuteness* 
on  whaterer  may  serve  to  shew  the  nature  of  Ae 
divine  government,  or  to  exem{dify  the  interests 
and  duties  of  mankind.  If  they  sometimes  admit 
particulars^  of  winch  the  design  in  these  respects 
is  not  obvious,  it  must  be  recdiected^  that  such 
particuIarB  inSght  have  had  an  importance  among 
ike  Jews,  though  we  are  no  longer  sensible  of 
their  ntflity. 

The  dironcrfogical  and  genealogical  accounts, 
which  now  serve  chiefly  to  prove  the  information 
and  acconcy  of  the  sacred  historians,  formerly  as- 
Msied  to  keep  up  necessary  £stinctions,  and  txy 
asoertam  the  exact  accomplishment  of  prophecy. 
If  with  regard  to  these,  or  any  other  minute  pani-- 
eukrs,  the  sacred  books  now  seem  to  contain  any 
incoMntencies  or  errors,  these  must  be  attributed 
to  the  negligence  of  cc^yists,  and  to  the  insenenble 
cocraplions  which  nnist  arise  from  frequent  trans^ 
criptkm,  espeeially  in  such  points.  The  errors, 
however,  which  indkistriotts  oligectioii  aflRects  to  dis^ 
omner,  are  often  imaginary ;  and  it  is  not  probable, 
eten  if  we  could  suppose  the  euihors  of  these 
booki  to  have  been  merely  human,  unassisted  wri^ 
ters^  that  they  should  have  been  so  little  conver- 
sant with  the  history  of  their  o^uutry,  as  to  be 
chargeable  with  the  contradictions  which  modem 
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commentaUM  have  pretended  to  point  out ;  and 
which^  if  they  had  existed,  muflt^  as  more  glaring 
to  their  contemporaries  whom  these  writers  ad- 
dressed^ have  necesMrily  destroyed  their  credit. 
The  truth  is^  that  if  we  are  sometimes  perplexed 
with  difficulties^  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  contemporary  sN^lunts^  and  an  effect  of  that 
obscurity  which  must  be  supposed  to  overshadow 
periods  so  long  dapsed.  The  genealogical  and 
chronological  differences  which  are  said  sometimes 
to  prevail,  have  arisen  not  only  from  the  corrup- 
tions to  which  numbers  are  particularly  subject,  but 
from  the  different  wcope  which  the  writers  took. 

In  the  detMl  of  lineage,  the  sacred  historians 
have  inserted  only  iUustrious  persons,  and  some^ 
tiiiies  added  collateral  kindred  [«].  They  ooca>- 
ttonaHy  altered  names,  where  variety  admitted  pre- 
finence,  as  was  customary  among  eastam  ni^&ns ; 
and  in  chronobgical  accounts  they  calculated  fre*- 
^uently  in  round  numbers,  where  accuracy  was  not 
of  any  consequence  [r].  They  likewise  assumed 
various  aeras.  Thus  in  Genesis,  Moses  reckoned 
only  by  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs.  In  Exodus  he^ 
as  succeeding  prophets^  dated  from  the  departure 
out  of  Egypt ;  and  others,  who  lived  in  later  timea^ 
from  the  building  of  the  temple  [s] ;  from  tiie 
coraniipqeBient  of  the  reigns  of  their  several  kings 

'  [q]  Le  Clerc  Sentimeas  de  qaelqoes  TheoU  Theod.  Pnef. 
la  Qusst  Lib.  Reg.  S.  David  Kimchi.  Michael,  &c. 

[a]  Geo*  XV.  19.    1  Kings  vi«  1.    Usser  Chioti.  Sic.  c.  19. 

[t]  2ChroQ.viiLl. 
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(^t3  ;  from  their  captivities  and  deliverances  [u]y 
and  other  important  national  events  [x] ;  or^  lastly, 
from  the  reigns  of  foreign  kings  [y]  ;  whom  if  they 
described  by  names  different  from  those  under 
which  they  are  mentioned  in  procaine  history,  it 
was  in  accommodation  to  the  titles  by  which  they 
were  knOwn  to  the  Jews.     Thj  difficulties  which 
occur  on  a  superficial  perusal  of  the  scriptures 
chiefly  originate  in  want  of  attention  to  these  con- 
siderations ;    and  they  who  have  not  the  leisure 
and  industry  which  are  necessary  to  elucidate  such 
particulars,  will  do  well  to  collect  the  obvious  in- 
struction which  is  richly  spread  through  every  page 
of  the  sacred  volume,  rather  than  to  engage  in 
speculations  of  delicate  discussion,  or  to  entangle 
themselves  in  objections  which  result  from  igno^ 
ranee.      The  historical,   like  all  other  parts  of 
scripture,  have  every  mark^  of  genuine  and  unaf- 
fected truth.    Many  relations  are  interwoven  with 
accounts  of  other  nations,  yet  no  inconsistencies 
have  been  detected.     A  connected  and  dependent 
chain  of  history,  an  uniform  and  pervading  spirit 
of  piety,  co-operating  in  one  design,  invariably 
prevail  in  every  page  of  the  sacred  books ;  and  the 
historical  unfold  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro^ 
phetic  parts. 

[t]  As  the  earlier  prophetw 
[u]  Etdk.  I  % 
[x]  Amos  !•  1. 

[T]'Bsek«  xL  1.    DiiD.  x.  1.    Zechar.  i.  1.    Hagga»  u  1< 
t2 
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It  has  been  contended  by  some  writers^  that  the 
Book  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Joshua  in 
all  the  copies^  was  not  written  by  him ;  but  that  this 
title  was  chosen  rather  as  descriptive  of  the  chief 
personage  of  the  book^  than  with  design  to  inti- 
mate its  author :  in  the  same  manner  as  the  books 
of  Esther^  of  Job,  or  of  Ruth,  are  so  called,  be- 
cause they  treat  principally  concerning  the  actions 
of  those  persons  whose  names  they  respectively 
bear.  But  if  we  have  all  the  arguments  that  might 
be  drawn  from  the  title,  there  will  still  remain  suf- 
ficient grounds  to  conclude,  that  the  book,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  written  by  Joshua 
himself,  agreeably  to  the  general  opinion.  It  is, 
indeed,  expressly  said,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  book,  that  '^  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the 
book  of  the  law  of  God  [a],''  which  seems  to  imply^ 
that  he  subjoined  this  history  to  the  Pentateuch. 

a]  1  Kings  xvi.  84.  and  compare  with  Joshua  vL  26.  chap. 
XV.  03*  compare  with  2  Sam.  v.  6. 
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Josliua  is  rejNresented  through  the  whole  work 
as  appointed  by  God  to  govern  and  instruct  his 
people.    He  is  likewise  described  in  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus  [b]^  under  the  title  of  ''  Jesus  the 
son  of  Nave^''  as  ''  the  successor  of  Moses  in  pro* 
phecies;''  there  is  therefore  ample  reason  to  be 
convinced^  that  Joshua  was  the  author  of  the  book^ 
except^  perhaps^  of  a  few  verses  towards  the  con- 
clusion ;  the  account  of  his  death  being  added  by 
one  of  his  successors,  in  like  manner  as  he  might 
have  supplied  what  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
history  of  Moses.    The  ancient  Taknudists,  and 
the  voice  of  general  tradition^  attribute  the  book  to 
Joshua ;  and  it  is  expressly  raid  in  Bava  Bathra^ 
that  Joshua  wrote  the  book  distinguished  by  his 
name[c];  and  the  eight  last  verses  of  the  law. 
It  is  also  added,  in  the  same  place,  that  Eleazar 
wrote  the  twenty-ninth  verse  of  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  Joshua,  fA  Phineas  did  the  thirty-third; 
and  probably  all  the  five  last  verses  were  added 
by  Eleazar  the  high-priest,  his  son  Phineas,  or 
Samuel. 

The  principal  objections  made  against  the  as^ 
signment  of  this  book  to  Joshua  are,  first,  that  in 
the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  sun  and  moon  being  stayed,  is 
said  to  be  written  in  the  book  of  Jashir;  by  which 
it  is  meant  to  insinuate  that  the  book  of  Joshua  is 

[b]  Eccluf.  xlvi.  1. 

[c]  Bava  BaUira»  cap.  u  Spanhein,  Hbt  EccK  V*  T.  Tom.  1  • 
P.  380. 
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only  a  compendious  history,  selected  frOm  larger 
ehronicles,  in  later  times.    Now  to  whatever  book 
this  reference  may  be  supposed  to  apply^  whether 
to  a  previous  oarmtive,  or  to  a  song  composed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  gr«at  ev^nt  here  spoken  of^  it 
does  not  foHow  that  Joshua  couki  not  be  the  author 
of  a  work  in  which  the  book  of  Jashir  is  quoted ; 
as  probably  containing  a  «»ore  minute  and  circum^ 
stantial  account  of  this  remarkable  miracle  [d]. 
Secondly,    Ihose   expressions    which  have   been 
brought  to  prove  that  the  history  was  written  long 
after  the  events  therein  recorded,  as  that  the  stones 
which  Joshua  set  up^  '^  aoe  there  ^into  this  day 
\y^**  with  similar  passages,  which  aigue  that  the 
rehtion  wias  some  time  subsequent  to  the  occnr^^ 
rences  described,  do  in  reality  only  ^rve  to  shew; 
what  odi^r  circumstances  confirm,  that  Joshua  vi^rot* 
the  book  towards  the  conclusion  of  ht9  dayB ;  and 
then,   as  speaking  of  the  earlier  periods  of  his 
government,  he  might  consistently  use  tjiese  and 
similar  expressions  [f]. 

[d]  Joshua  describes  thb  niiracle  according  to  tlie  received 
noiioDs  %{  astronomy.  Vid.  Calmet  Dissert,  sur  le  Commande- 
vienty  &c. 

£^J  Chap,  iv,  9.  ▼.  9,«  Vid.  also  chap.  x.  27*  Matth^ 
xxfii.  8. 

[f  J  The  book  niiist  haye  been  ivritten  by  a  person  at  least 
nearly  contemporary  with  Joshua,  since  Rahab  was  living  in 
the  author's  time.  Vid.  chap.  vi.  25.  and  t.  1.  where  the 
author  speaks  of  himself  as  present  at  the  passage  over  Jordan, 
Observe  also  chap.  viii.  28.  xv.  63.  xyi.  10.  and  the  circum. 
siantial  detail  of  particulars  which  argues  a  contemporary 
writer. 
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It  has  been  asserted^  farther^  that  some  things 
wte  rdated  in  this  book  which  did  not  happen  till 
mfter  the  death  of  Joshua;  as  the  expedition  of 
the  Danites  against  Leshem  [e];  which  apparently 
is  related  as  a  sobsequent  event  in  the  book  of 
Judges.  Hence  some  have  attributed  the  book  to 
Eieazar ;  some  to  Samuel ;  and  some  to  Isaiah^  to 
Ezra^  or  oUiers ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  on  this 
account  to  depme  Joshua  of  his  title  to  the  book  ; 
for  if  the  relation  in  Judges  be  not  the  history  of 
a  different  expedition  [h]^  we  may  suppose  the 
account  in  this  book  to  be  an  interpolation  made 
by  Ezn^  or  some  proph^  posteriqr  to  Joshua ;  and 
this  i»tbe  more  probable  solution  of  thediflkulty^ 
since  the  verse  which  records  the  conquests  of  the 
Danites^  appears  evidently  to  be  an  extrinsic  addi- 
tion^  afterwards  inserted  to  eomi^tis  the  account 
of  the  Danites'  possessions.  It  may  be  remarked 
farther^  that  whatever  is  said  of  Otbniel  and  Achsah^, 
in  the  book  of  Judges^  is  only  a  recapitulation  of 
what  happened  under  Joshua  [i].  The  land  of 
Cabul  mentioned  in  Joshua^  is  by  Josephus  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  book 

[o]  Chap,  xix.  47. 

[h]  Judges  xviii,  27 — 20*  It  is  possible  Uiat  the  Labh  men- 
tiooed  in  Judges  was  a  differ^t  place  Arom  tl|e  Leshem  spoken 
of  in  Joshua*  The  accounts^  indeed,  vary  in  some  circumstaiw 
ces.  In  Joshua,  Leshem  itsielf  is  said  to  h^^ve  been  called  Dan. 
In  Judges,  Laish  is  represented  to  hi^ve  been  burnt,  and  the 
citjr  which  was  built  in  its,  room  was.  called  Dan. 

[ij  Chap.  XV.  IS,  19.  and  Judges  i.  Ilr^l6*  or  the  ] 
miffbt  be  a  subsequent  i|isertion  into  the  book  of  Joshua* 
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of  KingB[jLl ;  and  "^  the  house  of  God''  in  this 
book^  does  not  iooply  the  temple ;  which  was  not 
built  till  long  after  the  death  of  Joshua;  but 
means  theTabernade  and  Ark,  which  did  exist  in 
his  time.  These  diflEk^Uies  bding  thus  vemwei, 
we  may  conclude  that  Joshua  was  the  author  of 
the  book  that  bears  his  name.  It  oontains  an  ac- 
count of  the  distribution  of  property^  which  must 
«oon  have  been  committed  to  writii^.  It  was  re- 
ceived by  Ezra  into  the  canon  as  inspired^  and  it 
is  cited  as  scripture  by  many  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ters [l]^  and  especially  as  the  work  of  Joshua  in 
Kings,  where  his  words  are  said  to  be  the  wonfe 
of  God  [m],  and  where  the  accomplishment  oi  a 
prophecy  delivered  by  him  is  related. 
.  Joshua,  who  was  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  was  first  called  Osbea,  or  Hosea[ii], 

[x]  Chap.  six.  Yl.  and  1  Kings  tx.  ISL  The  ibrmer  a  city 
OD  the  bocden  of  Ptoleaut,  the  laeCter  a  dbtriel  oontainiBg 
several  iowuk  Vid*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  VIIU  c  iL  lib.  de 
VidL  et  Hiiet.  Demon.  Evan.  Prop.  iv.  148.  Edit  Par.  1879. 
The  notion  that  places  are  in  this  book  sometimes  distiogiish- 
ed  by  names  not  adopted  till  later  times,  is,  perhaps,  often 
fcaciful,  since  the  origin  and  date  of  names  are  extremely  un- 
certam ;  hut  where  modem  names  are  found,  they  might  have 
been  affixed  by  those  who  read,  copied,  or  revised  the  book. 

[l]  1  Cbron.  ii.  7.  xn.  16.  Psa.  cxix.  3.  Isa.  xxvfii.  21. 
Acts  Tii.  46.  Heb.  xi.  31.  xiii.  6.  James  ii.  26, 28.  Ecclus. 
xhri.  4.    1  Mace.  iL  6,  6. 

[m]  1  Kings  xvi.  84.  and  Joshua  vi.  26. 

[N]  jTWi  Oshea  a  Sanaur,  jmnir  Jehoshua,  he  AM  sovr. 
Moses  appears  to  have  made  this  change  in  the  name  of  Jo* 
ahaa,  in  prophetic  confidence  of  the  victories  through  which 
he  shoald  conduct  the  people  to  their  establishroent  in  the  land 
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a  name,  which,  as  it  sigpnifies  Savibur,  was  well 
adapted  to  his  character,  as  typical  of  oar  spiritual 
Saviour.  He  is  also  by  St.  Luke,  and  by  the  au- 
thor of  Ecclesiasticus,  styled  Jesus ;  a  just  repre- 
sentative of  that  Jesus  who  leads  us  into  a  Canaan 
of  endless  felicity,  through  the  water  of  baptism 
[o].  Joshua  was  *'  filled  with  the  sjnrit  of  wis- 
dom,'' and  took  upon  him  the  goyerament  of  Is- 
rael by  command  of  God[p];  agreeably  to  the 
prediction  of  Moses,  who  hcKl  promised  that  ''  the 
Lord  should  raise  up  a  prophet  like  unto  him, 
as  his  successor  [«]/'  The  piety,  courage,  and 
disinterested  integrity  of  Joshua  are  conspicuously 
di^layed  through  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct. 
Independently  of  the  inspiration  which  enlightened 
his  mind  and  writings,  he  derived  divine  informa- 
tion sometimes  by  immediate  revelation  from  Grod 
[e];  and  sometimes  from  tiie  sanctuary,  and  by 

of  Csnaao.  It  is  first  mentioned  on  his  appointment  to  fight 
iMth  Annlek.  Numb.  xiii.  10.  Exod.  xvii.  9.  Jennings  Jew. 
Antiq.  Book  i.^ap.i.  p.  83. 

£o]  Acts  ¥iL  46.  Ecclns.  xlfL  1.  Heb.  iv.  8.  Grot,  Com. 
m  Matt  i.  2K 

[p]  Numb.  xxYii.  18 — ^20.  Deut.  xxxi.  7,  14.  xxxiv.  0. 
Joshua  i.  6. 

[e]  Deut  xfiiu  15.  Thb  propheey  is  in  a  more  eq[>ecial 
sense  applicable  to  Christ  the  arche^rpe  of  the  pvophets* 

[a]  Chsp.  iii.  7.  ▼•  18—15.  It  is  generally  sof^posed,  in  con. 
fennity  wiUi  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  and  Chris- 
tian churches,  that  the  person  who,  in  the  instaaoe  last  referred 
to,  is  related  to  have  appeared  to  Joshua,  was  God  himself,  as 
he  b  afterwards  called  the  Lord  (Jehovah  in  tiie  Hebrew), 
cfa»  vi*  2.  and  Joshua  would  not  have  been  suiered  to  worship 
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the  mautb  of  Eleazar  the  high-priest^  the  son  of 
Aaron^  who  having  on  the  breast-plate^  and  pre^ 
seating  himsdf  before  the  veil  over  against  the 
mercy -seat  whereon  rested  the  divine  presence  [s], 
consulted  God  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim  ;  and 
God  answered  him  by  a  voice  which  issued  from 
the  mercy-seat  During  the  life  of  this  exceUent 
chiefs  the  Israelites  were  jNreserved  in  some  obe- 
dience to  God^  and  flourished  under  his  protection ; 
and  we  contemplate  with  satisfaction^  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  a  wdl*governed  and  successful  people. 

Joshua,  the  leader,  as  the  historian  of  the  Is- 
raelites, represents  in  lively  colours,  the  progress 
of  a  nation  led  on  to  rapid  and  great  victories 
by  the  guidance  of  the  Lord;  yet  occasionally 
checked  in.  their  career,  that  they  might  be  con- 
vinced of  their  dependance  on  Crod  for  success, 
and  that  it  was  not  '*  their  own  arm'^  whieh  had 
procured  it.  He  relates  with  all  the  animation  of 
one  who  was  appointed  to  be  an  agent  in  the 
scenes  displayed,  the  successive  miracles  that  fa- 
voured and  effected  the  conquest  of  the  country ; 
and  unfolds  the  accomplishment  of  the  Mosaic 

much  less  required  to  revereDce,  a  created  beiog.  Vid.  Rev* 
xiii.  8,  0.  It  was  therefore  probably  the  diyine  h»yu  the 
angel  of  the  covenant,  1^0  appeared.  Euseb.  Hist.  Lib.  I.  c  2. 
[s]  TheShechinah  was  a  visible  symbol  of  the  divine  pre- 
semce*  which,  after  having  conducted  the  Israelices  through  the 
wilderness,  rested  in  a  glorious  cloud  between  the  Cherublms 
in  the  tabemack,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple ;  and  hence  the 
divine  oracles  w«re  delivered.  Vide  Lowman's  Rationalt  of 
the  Hebrew  Ritual,  INtft  II.  ch.  it. 
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prbpheides  concerning  the  ponsession  and  diviBion 
of  the  promised  Iand[T].     The  line  of  conduct 
wiiich  he  observed^  was  such  as  could  not  hare 
been  pursued  but  in  the  confidence  of  divine  aid: 
as  for  instance ;  on  bis  entrance  into  the  country, 
which  he  designed  to  conquer,  he  circumcised  his 
people.     It  is  said,  indeed,  that  die  Oanaanites 
were  "  dismayed/'    This  dismay  is  represented 
by  the  saci^d  hirtorian,  as  the  effect  of  a  preceding 
nirade,  which  bears  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
tiie  divine  assistance.     The  punishments  inflicted 
on  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Canaan,  even  to  ex« 
cisien,  are  to  be  r^;arded  as  judicial,  and  ihey  do 
not  impeach  the  divine  justice,  any  more  than  do 
the  extermuiaiing  accidents,  or  convukions  in  the 
natural  worid,  such  as  fires,  hurricanes,  earth* 
quakes,  &c. 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative,  Joshua  points  out 
the  attention  paid  to  the  divine  precepts  in  the 
circumcision  of  the  people  \ju];  in  the  setting  up 

[t]  Gen.  xH.  7.  xviL  8.  Exod.  tv.  14-^17.  xxiii.  23.  xxxiii.  % 
NutDb.  xxxiv.  S.  Dent.  i.  7»  6.  xxxii.  49* 

fy2  The  command  given  to  Joshua  to  circumcise  again  the 
children  of  Israel^  was  only  to  renew  a  rite  which  had  been 
omitted  in  the  wildemets.  "  The  reproach  of  Egypt,"  which 
was  thereby  **  rolled  away,''  meant  probably  the  opprobrium 
incurred  by  the  Egyptians,  who  might  have  neglected  the 
rite  in  compliance  with  l^e  requisitions  of  the  uncircumcised 
Horites  that  over-ran  Egypt,  or  who,  perhaps  might  not  yet 
have  adopted  it.  If  vre  understand  that  the  Egyptians  up* 
braided  tlie  Israelites  for  the  neglect  of  circumcision,  it  wiH 
by  no  means  follow,  that  the  latter  nation  learnt  it  from  the 
lormer ;  but  rather  that  the  Egyptians  made  it  a  subject  of 
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of  the  Tabernade ;  and  in  the  appointment  of  die 
cities  of  refiige.  The  book  concludes  with  the 
account  of  the  renewal  of  the  covenant ;  and  of 
the  affecting  exhortation  and  death  of  Joshua, 
which  terminates  an  interesting  history  of  about 
thirty  years,  from  A.M,  2553  to  A.M.  2589  [x]; 
the  whole  of  which  is  animated  by  the  display  of 
God's  attributes,  and  recommended  by  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  piety.  It  is  occasionally  interspersed 
with  prophecies  [y],  and  distinguished  throughout 
by  every  mark  of  fidelity  and  truth.  Joshua,  like 
his  predecessor,  describes  the  disobedience  and 
transgressions  of  the  Jews,  not  concealing  his  own 
errors.  He  conspires  in  the  same  zealous  designs 
with  Moses,  and  eamestiy  recommends  an  atten* 
tion  to  the  lavrs  and  statutes  which  that  legislator 
had  delivered.    The  book  must  have  beea  a  most 

rqproftdi  to  the  Israelites,  that  they  neglected  in  the  wilderness 
what  they  professed  to  consider  as  a  rite  of  distinction,  and  the 
seal  of  the  promises.  Vid*  Shuckford*s  Conn.  VoU  III.  b.  xii. 
and  Patrick  in  Joshua,  ch«  ▼•  6— 9«  Spencer  conceives,  4iat 
the  "  reproach  of  Egypt^  was  the  slavery  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected,  and  from  which  they  were  now  rescued  and 
declared  free,  by  this  token  of  a  free  people.  Vide  Spencer 
de  Leg.  Heb.  L.  I.  c  iv. 

[x]  Including  the  account  of  Eleasar^s  death,  who  outlived 
Joshua  about  five  or  six  yean.  This  computation  is  likewise 
grounded  on  a  supposition  that  Joshua  was  employed  seven 
years  in  completing  the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  that  he 
survived  it  about  eighteen  years.  Some  do  not  admit  that  he 
governed  the  people  so  long*  Vid.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  V.  c.  i. 
.  £y]  Chap.  iii.  10«-17.  vi.  26.  compared  with  1  Kings  xvU 
jS4.    Josh,  xxiii.  13—16. 
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valuable  possesstoit  to  the  Isradites^  as  it  con- 
tained the  earliest  and  most  authentic  documents 
relative  to  the  property  of  every  tribe,  and  fur- 
nished to  each  the  tide  of  its  respective  inheritance. 

It  is  necessary  t6  remark^  that  there  is  some  ac^ 
cidental  derangement  in  the  order  of  the  chapters 
of  this  book,  occasioned  probably  by  the  mode  of 
rolling  up  manuscripts  anciendy  observed.  If 
chronologically  phced,  they  should  be  read  thus : 
first  chapter  to  the  tenth  verse ;  then  second  chap- 
ter ;  then  from  the  tenth  verse  to  the  end  of  the 
first  chapter;  afterwards  should  follow  the  sixth 
and  consecutive  chapters  to  the  eleventh;  then  the 
twenty-second  cha|>ter;  and^  lastly,  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  chapters,  to  the  twenty-fourth  verse 
of  the  latter  [z]. 

Joshua  succeeded  Moses  in  the  government  of 
Israel^  about  A.M.  8553;  and  died  in  the  llOth 
year  of  his  age,  A.  M.  2578,  at  Timnah-serah ; 
where  he  had  retired,  contemplating  from  Mount 
Ephraim,  the  well-ordered  and  peaceful  govemr 
ment  which  he  had  estabtbhed[A] ;  and  exhorting 

[z]  Bedford's  Scrip.  Cbroo.  Book  V.  p.  600. 

[▲]  The  Vstiaui  copy  of  die  SeptiMgiiil  Teraioii  hat  Ac 
fbUowing  addition  aaoezed  to  the  account  of  Joshua's  burial^ 
ia  the  thorCiclh  verse  of  the  last  chapter:  <'  There  they  put 
with  him  into  the  sepukiire  in  which  they  buried  biai,the 
knives  of  fliat  with  which  he  circumcised  the  kuigdom  of 
Israel  m  Gilgal»  when  he  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  as  the 
Lord  commanded  them;  and  they  are4here  unto  this  day.** 
The  Alexandrian  cq>y  has  it  not.    Vide  Hsjrmer,  Vol.  IV. 

p.  306. 
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the  people  with  his  last  words  to  a  rem^nbrance  of 
God's  mercy^  and  to  an  observance  of  his  laws. 

The  memory  of  Joshua^  and  of  his  victories,  was 
long  preserved^  and  his  reputation  spread  among^ 
tiie  heathen  nations  [b].  He  is  gen^raUy  consi- 
dered as  the  original  of  the  PiuBnidan  Hercides ; 
and  the  scene  of  his  victories^  as  well  as  the  con- 
quests themselves^  is  still  discernible  in  the  dis- 
figured accounts  which  are  given  concerning  that 
fictitious  hero[c].  It  has  been  collected  fraaa 
monuments  still  extant^  that  the  Carthagimana 
were  a  colony  of  the  Tyrians  who  fled  from  thie 
exterminating  sword  of  Joshua  [d]  ;  as  also^  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Xicptis  in  Africa,  were  primarify 
derived  firom  Zidonians^  who  had  been  compiled 
to  forsake  their  country  in  consequence  of  cala« 
mities  brought  upon  it  by  the  conquests  of  this 
great  commander. 

The  Samaritans  are  by. some  writers  supposed 
to  have  received  the  book  of  Joshua;  there  is  stiH 
extant  a  Samaritan  book,  entitled  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  which  differs  considecably . from  the. He- 

[b]  Some  ti«e«8  of  the  minclet  of  the  sun  and  moon  being 
steyed  for  a  whole  day  by  Joshua,  are  discovered  in  the  Chinese 
records,  as  well  as  in  the  disfigived  accounts  of  Statins  and 
Ovid.  Vid.  Martini  HU t.  Sinic.  Lib.  I.  p.  87.  f^tat,  Thebalt, 
Lib*  IV.  L  307.    Ovid.  B^tamor*  de  Phaeton. 

[c]  Procop.  Vandal.  Lib.  U.  c.  x.  Polyb.  Flag.  114. 
Sallnst.  Bellnm  Jugnrth.  The  Mahometans  relate  many  ia- 
linlous  storks  of  Joshua.  Vid.  Herbelot.  Bib.  Oriental,  snb 
voce  Jescbowa. 

[D]  Allix's  Reflect  on  Books  of  Old  Test. 
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brew  copy^  containing  a  chronicle  of  events  badly 
compiled^  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Adrian.  It  consists  of  47  chapters 
swelled  with  fabulous  accounts.  It  is  written  in 
Arabic  in  the  Samaritan  character  [e].  After 
having  been  long  lost^  it  was  recovered  by  Scaliger^ 
and  deposited  at  Leyden^  in  manuscript^  and  has 
never  been  published. 

The  Jews  suppose  Joshua  to  have  been  the 
aathor  of  a  prayer  which  they  repeat  in  part  on 
quitting  the  synagogue.  It  is  in  celebmtion  of 
God's  goodness  for  having  granted  them  an  inhe- 
ritance wpmor  to  that  of  the^rest  of  mankind  [f3. 

[Bj  Fabric*  Apocryph.  V.  Test.  p.  876,  et  seq. 
[p]  Vagen*s  Tela  Syriac,  p.  223,  et  seq. 
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This  Book  has  been  generaUy  attributed  to  Samnel^ 
in  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  the  Tdtnudi- 
cal  doctors  [a}.  Some  writers  have  assigned  it  to 
Pbinehas;  some  to  Hezekiah ;  and  sometoEzekid; 

[a]  Bavra  Bathni,  e.  i.  Kimchi  Abarb.  laid.  Lib.  VI.  c,  ii. 
The  Talmud,  from  moVn.  doclrii^e  is  a  Jewbb  booli»  eontaionig 
explanatory  remarks  on  the  law,  and  reverenced  by  the  Jews, 
as  mnch  as,  or  more  than  the  law,  as  the  great  source  of  their 
religious  opinions.  It  consists  of  two  parts :  the  Mischna,  or 
text ;  and  the  Oemara,  or  complement.  The  former  the  Jews 
profess  to  have  received  as  an  oral  law,  delivered  to  Moses  by 
Ood ;  but  in  reality  it  consists  of  traditions  accumulated  from 
the  time  of  Simon,  or  Ezra,  and  contains  some  useful  instruc- 
tions. The  Oemara  b  a  commentary  of  wild  fancies  on  the 
Mischna.  There  are  two  Talmuds,  that  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  of  Babylon ;  the  last  of  which  is  most  esteemed.  It 
appeared  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  about  200  years 
i^r  the  former*  Maimonides  publbhed  a  good  commentary 
on  it.  Vid.  Buxtorf.  Recensio  oper.  Talmud*  Porta  Mosis,  in 
Pocock's  Works,  Vol.  1.  Morin.  Exercit.  Biblic.  Lexic.  Bux- 
torf. Rabbin,  p.  2610.  Prid.  Con.  Part  I.  B.  V.  Mark  viL 
7»  8,  18.  The  Popes,  where  they  have  had  influence,  have 
often  procured  the  destruction  of  the  Talmuds,  as  containing 
pernicious  opinions.  Much  truth,  however,  is  concealed  under 
the  chimerical  expositions  and  accounts  therein  contained. 
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and  others  have  supposed  that  Ezra  collected  it 
from  such  memoirs  as  every  judge  respectively 
furnished  of  his  own  government.  It  seems,  how-^ 
ever^  most  probable,  that  Samuel  was  the  author; 
who«  being  a  {Ht>phet  or  seer^  and  described  in  the 
bo<^  of  Chronicles  as  an  historian,  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  (inasmuch  as  he  was  the  last  of  the 
Judges)  to  have  written  this  part  of  the  Jewish 
history  ;  since  the  inspired  writers  alone  were  per- 
mitted to  describe  those  relations,  in  which  were 
interwoven  the  instructions  and  judgments  of  the 
Lord[B]. 

The  book  appears  to  have  been  written  after  the 
establishment  of  the  regal  government,  since  the 
author,  in  speakhig  of  preceding  events,  observes, 
that  ^^  in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Is- 
rael [c] ;"  which  seems  to  imply  that  there  were 
kings  when  he  wrote.  There  is  also  some  reason 
to  think,  that  it  was  written  before  the  accession 
of  David,  since  it  is  said  in  the  twenty-first  verse 
of  the  first  chapter,  that  '^  the  Jebusites  were  still 
in  Jerusalem,"  who  were  dispossessed  of  that  city 
early  in  the  reign  of  David  [d].  It  was  likewise 
written  before  the  books  of  Samuel  [e]  ;  and 
therefore  if  the  author  be  understood,  as  he  is 
usually  supposed,  to  speak  in  the  thirtieth  verse  of 

[b]  Joseph.  coDt.  Apion.  Lib.  I.  $  7. 

[c]  Chap.  xix.  I.  xzi.  25.  see  also  vi.  24.  x.  4,  xr.  10.  xvii. 
6.  xTiiL  30. 

[o]  2  Sam.  v.  6—8. 

[■]  Compare  2  Sam.  xi«  21.  with  Judges  ix.  53. 
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tliQ  ^i^teenth  chapter,  of  that  captivity  [r]  which 
hfiiipened  ki  tJbe  tii^e  ol  Eli,  when  the  ark  was 
c<iptured  by  lie  PhiliatiBes,  and  the  idol  oi  Mikah 
wi^i  destroyed  [ft];  thiere  is  no  objection  to  the 
gQneml  qpioion,  which  ^ributea  the  book  to 
Samuel  [b]  ;  whp  may  be  conceived  to  have  written 
it  in  lUmoth-Gilead^  yiter  the  election  of  Saul, 
^venta  ii^  ^is  book  are  referred  to  and  confirmed 
iiji.  the  first  book  d  Samuel  [i]. 

Xh^  book  ia  preperiy  inserted  between  those  of 
Joshua  and  Samuel,  as  Jdie  Judges  were  governors 
intermediate  between  Joshua  and  the  Kings  of 
Israel  They  were  illustrious  princes  of  the  house 
of  Judah  [lij,  raised  up  by  God^  not  in  regular 

f fJ  The  captivity  here  spoken  of  muAt  have  happened  be- 
fore the  reign  of  David,  who  would  not  have  suffered  the 
idolatroua  images  to  remain  among  his  people*  V\^hen  the  ark 
jm  cai^tmed,  many  q€  tibe  bcaelitet  mutt  hav«  been  taken 
Ukewi^e;  and  the  Psalmist  expressly  epdln  this  taking  of  the 
arky  **  a  captivit;^."  Vid.  Pqa}.  Ixxviii.  66-p*^^  as  the  wile  oC 
Phinehas  lamented  that  then,  "  the  glory  was  depairted  from 
IsraeU"    Vid.  1  Sam.  iv.  22. 

[o]  1  Sam.  iv.  11.  and  ch.  v.  Selden  de  Syntag.  I.  De  Diis. 
Sffn$p  cap.  it.  and  Calmet  on  Judges,  cb.  xviii.  30. 

[h]  The  word  aoj,  Nabia,  which  is  used  in  this  book,  might 
well  be  employed  by  Sajnuel^  who  wrote  thf&  $rst  part  at  least 
of  the  first  book  of  Samuel.  Vid.  1  Sanu  ix*  9*  The  house 
of  God  means  the  Tabernacle,  as  in  Joshua. 

[i]  1  Sam.  xii*  9»  10, 11.  compare  with  Judges  iv.  2.  xiiL  1. 
iii.  12.  ii.  11,  12, 13.  vi«  11.  vii.  1.  xL  d. 

[k]  They  were  called  d^cdw,  in  the  Hebrew,  which  sig« 
nifies  Judges.  They  had  the  supreme  power  under  some  re. 
strictions ;  and  without  the  ensigns  of  royalty^  being  ministers 
of  Crod,  subservient  to  the  theocracy.    Vid,  clu  viii.  23«  Some 
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«c0MMon^  bat  as  emMf^nctn  reqfiiired,  when  the 
repentasce  of  the  Isfaefiies  influeneed  Him  to  com- 
paMionate  llmr  distressy  aUd  la  affot'd  them  deli- 
teraaM  front  their  diftcul^s.  They  frequently 
aeted  I7  a  iknhe  sttggeGftioii,  and  were  endowed 
with  ^tamttturat  strength  and  fortitlidel[£]. 

After  the  death  of  JoshiM,  the  peojrte  aj^pear 
for  a  short  time  to  have  had  no  regularly  appointed 
governor  [m],  but  to  have  acted  in  separate  tribes. 
They  were  for  a  few  years  retained  in  the  service 
of  God^  by  the  elders  who  survived  Joshua^  but 
afterwards  fell  into  a  ^te  of  atiftrchy^  for  a*  period 
of  which  we  h^ve  no  account,  but  as  (o  (hose*  par- 
tfcttlars  scattered  towards  the  beginning  and  con- 
clusion of  this  book^  We  fifnd,  however,  that  the 
people  proceeded  to  the  conqifest  of  the  retnaining 
part  of  the  eountry,  but  that,  gjmdually  forgettiifig 
the  imtructiofis  of  Moses,  and  of  Joshua,  and  not- 
withstanding a  rebuke  which  they  received  froni 
an  angel  of  God  [n J,  ^y  suffered  the  inhabitants 

leAtm  fifteen  and  some  mfeen  }udge9.  They  were  sometimes* 
elected  by  the  people,  on  the  performance  of  gfreaf  exploits^ 
and  generally  eontinued  for  lifb. 

[lJ  Chap,  it  1ft.  vi.  14,  84.  xi.  29.  xiv.  6,  1».  The  Jew»> 
fna^e,  without  sofficient  reason,  that  they  were  endued  with 
the  spfarit  of  propheey*  Vid.  Maimon.  More  Nevoeh.  Par.  tl. 
a.  xfr.  Gf^t  in  Jud.  L  I.  ^ 

f  fl(]  In  die  Samaritad*  chronicle,  il  is  said,  that  Joshua 
ippomted  his  nephew  Abel  to  succeed  him,  upon  whom  the 
Sotemnent  fefl  by  lot;  but  this  is  a  fabulous  account.  Vid. 
Saurhi.  Dissert  sufHeglon  Aoi  des  Moabites.  Hotting.  Smeg. 
OrientaL  c.  viii.  p.  622. 

[n]  Chap.  ii.  1.  by  the  word  ytm^  aryHk^,  nuiitius^  soma^ 
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to  remltin  tributary  among  than;  who  became^  as 
had  been  repeateiUy  predicted^  ''  scourgea  in  their 
sides^  and  thorns  in  their  eyes/'  and^  as  it  were^ 
^'  snares  and  traps"  to  sediu^e  them  to  idohtry  [o]. 
For  this  tiiey  were  pnnished  and  deprived  of  the 
divine  aid,  so  as  to  exdte  the  complaints  of  their 
leaders  \v\  and  given  up  to  their  enemies^  beings 

understand  a  prophet,  which  it  sometimes  signifies,  as  in 
Haggai  i.  13.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
suppose  the  messenger  to  have  been  an  angel,  as  angels  un- 
doubtedly appeared  on  other  occasions,  the  ministers  of  God*s 
miraculoua  government  of  the  Israelites. 

[O]  Exod.  zxiii.  33.  xxxiv.  12.  Josh,  xtiii.  13.  Judg.  ii.  2. 
The  Israelites  were  permitted  to  render  tributary  those  nations 
who  submitted  to  them,  though  they  were  to  suppress  their 
idolatrous  worship,  **  to  break  down  ^eir  images,  and  to 
destroy  their  groves.*'  But  those  nations  who  in  defiance  of 
God's  declared  favour,  opposed  them,  were  to  be  destroyed ; 
and  as  to  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  of  those,  who  resisted, 
**  nothing  that  breathed  was  to  be  saved  alive  f  that  every 
trace  of  idolatry  might  be  swept  away.  Vid.  Deut.  xx.  10 — 18. 
vii.  1 — 6.  1  Sam.  xv.  5.  Though  this  destruction  was  en* 
joined  only  in  case  of  resistance,  yet  with  no  idolatrous  city 
whatever,  were  the  Israelites  allowed  by  the  divine  command^ 
to  make  any  league  or  covenant ;  for  in  these  the  authority  of 
those  deities,  whose  sanction  must  have  been  abjured,  would 
have  been  admitted,  and  some  toleration  given  to  a  worship 
that  might  have  tended  to  the  seduction  of  the  Israelites^ 
Vid.  Exod.  xxiii.  32.  They  were  therefore  enjoined,  gradually^ 
to  extirpate  the  civil  and  religious  communities  of  the  land, 
and  to  render  the  people  tributary  and  dependant  as  indivi- 
duab.  All  these  instructions,  however,  the  people  violated,, 
and  suffered  for  their  disobedience.  Vid.  Shuckford*s  Coiu 
vol.  iii.  B*  XII. 

[p]  Chap.  vi.  13. 
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faolden  eight  years  in  servitude  to  Cushan^  king  of 
Mesopotamia^  till  God  raised  up  Judges  to  deliver 
them.  Othniel  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
judge ;  though  some  writers  say  that  Simeon^  and 
others  that  Caleb  [«]  preceded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  During  the  intervals  between 
the  Judges^  each  tribe  was  governed  by  its  respec- 
tive  elders;  af&irs  of  importance  being  referred  to 
the  great  council^  or  Sanhedrim  [r]. 

The  history  of  this  book  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts ;  the  first  containing  an  account  of  the 
Judges  from  Odiniel  to  Samson^  ending  at  the  six- 
teenth chapter.  The  second  part  describing  seve- 
ral remarkable  particulars  that  occurred  not  long 
after  the  death  of  Joshua^  which  are  placed  towards 
the  end  of  the  book  in  the  seventeenth  and  fol- 
lowing chapters^  that  they  may  not  interrupt  the 

[Q]  Bedfisfd's  Script.  Chron.  lib.  V.  c.  iit. 
.  [r]  The  great  eooncil  appointed  by  Motes,  continued  pro- 
bably to  exiat,  at  least,  till  the  ettabttshmentof  the  monarchi- 
cal government,  though  there  are  no  proofs  that  its  members 
retained  tfie  gift  of  ini^ration.  Whether  the  Sanhedrim  were 
the  same  council  continued,  or  a  subsequent  institution  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  is  uncertain.  Like  that,  however,  it 
cooaiated  of  70  or  72  elders:  these  were  mostly  Priests  and 
Lcrites^  over  which  the  high-priest  generally,  but  not  neces- 
sarity,  presided*  It  decided  on  momentous  affiurs,  civil  and 
religious^  and  subsisted  to  the  time  of  Christ,  but  with  authority 
diminished  in  sutyection  to  the  Roman  power.  Matt  v.  21. 
Mark  xiiLO.  Selden  de  Synod.  Beausobre's  Introduct.  to  Script. 
There  were  several  inferior  and  dependent  Sanhedrims,  llie 
wcnrd  is  derived  firom  ^raJj^Mr,  a  council  or  assembly.  Numb. 
xL  16. 
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«)vr«e  of  the  biajtpfy.  Wh^t  rf^toteq  tp  the  (iv# 
last  Jufjgp^,  ^Sli  gn^l  Sajatmd^  U  reoopcled  in  th^ 
Ipljpwing  booJf.  The  qbr^nolo^  pf  tWp  peiifMl  b 
4sntangled  with  iQany  4ifficulti^8j  bi)C  if  w^  iiusludf 
the  period  of  34  ye^ri^  whieh  m^y  be  suppopad  to 
h»Ye  iu^rveqed  between  the  de^tib  of  Joshua  ftod 
the  jiyujlcntmra  of  Othniel,  the  book  eittettd?  it$ 
history  from  A-M,  2578,  to  the  d«*  of  Saoiqoii^ 
A.  M.  2887^  and  the  government  of  the  Judgei 
may  he  poncefyed  to  h*ve  €oi;itinu€4  from  A.  M. 
26J^  to  the  twenty-first  y^ar  of  SlamveFd  judi* 
cature,  when  Saul  ww  WRQinted^  AM,  99^^  titfU 
is,  about  3|7  years  [s]. 

[s]  St.  Paul  appears  to  reckon  4^0  yean  from  the  .division 
,of  the  laod  till  the  time  of  Samuel,  (^j^clusive  of  Samuel's 
govenimenty  wh|ch  is  reckonsil  under  the  40  yean  assigned  io 
i|^e  nei^i  venie  to  Siinl)  twl  as  this  conqM^tatioB  wouk)  be  in^ 
^consistent  yvith  other  statements  m  Scripture,  ai^d  especially 
with  tha^t  in  I  ^mgs  vv  1,  wheit  tke  ibuith  year  of  SoIookhi's 
T^iga  is  Wfda  ip  mwctide  vilh  ihs  i90A  yeai  fiAer  the  deli- 
Vf r^ace  CfOin  f^pl^  Ushet  iMwepts  from  aneieot  manusor^ts  ^ 
4^e|£ni  remUug  o^  Acts  xiii«  fif).  aiocord^ig  to  which  the  4§Q 
yei^s  af^  refeirtci^  aal  to  tho  dasalion  of  4he  Judges,  but  to  the 
p^od  yfh\^\i  M^teiveil^  hatweea  the  psomhe  of  (3aBaaii  made 
to  Abf^bam,  wi  ths  divisMA  of  the  land.  The  present  read- 
ing, Uowei^,  fts  <a09^  agroeahle  to  the  scope  of  St.  FauFs 
discoHme^  sf  w^U  as  beat  sappi^vled  by  authority;  and  there- 
^j^  ¥%fious  other  solutioaa  of  the  difiUmltks  that  result  fW>ai 
tb^  ^cq^nt,  h«?e  beisa  preposed.  Many  obronologers  have 
iopagiaed  ^kfit  Tf«i^fa>aif  is  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  of  the  Act9» 
fof  '^^tvu^mi  ia  wWob  oaar  ftt.  Paul,  speaking  kK>sely  (#c), 
j^^t  wfU  If ck^a  Ma  y^rs )  for  if  we  ilsduct  from  4M 
^e«,a;  the  47  yf  ^jrs  wkaeh  latervened  betweea  the  Exodus  aii^ 
the  division  of  the  land^  together  witii  the  64  years  which 
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The  period  stated  id  the  book>  if  computed  in 
raccessioo^  would  swell  to  a  much  gteuter  numbet* 
of  years ;  but  they  must  be  conceived  sometimes 
to  omneade  aa  conteniporary^  being  re<ikoned  iVom 
different  sras  which  cannot  fiow  be  exactly  aslcer^ 
tain^d ;  and^  perhapsj  as  Marshftm  has  conjectured^ 
some  of  the  Judgies  were  coeval^  reignitig  over  dif« 
ferent  districts. 

The  book  of  Judges  presents  to  us  a  litely 
description  of  a  fluctuating  and  unsettled  nation  ; 
a  striking  picture  of  the  disorders  and  dangers 
which  prevailed  in  a  republic  without  magistracy^ 
when  ''  the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the 
traveOers  walked  through  by-ways  [t]/*  when  few 
prophets  were  appointed  to  controul  the  people  [ul 
and  '^  every  one  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyesDK]/'  It  exhibits  the  contest  of  true 
Tefigion  with  superstition;  displays  the  benefft-^ 
dal  effisets  that  flow  from  the  former ',  and  repre- 
sents the  ntiseried  and  evil  consequences  of  impiety. 
*Prom  the  scenes  of  civil  discord  and  violence  which 
darken  this  history^  St.  Paul^  or  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  t0^  the  Hebrews^  hath  drawn  forth  some 

must  b^  assigned  to  Samuel^  Saul,  Dafid»  aod  Solomon^ 
before  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  we  sball  bave  exacUy 
349  ^ears.  Vid.  tJsber,  Chron.  Sac.  c.  xii.  Poll  Sjnop.  ia 
1  Kings  vi.  !• 

[t]  Chap.  ▼.  6. 

[u  J  We  read  but  of  two  prophets  in  Ibis  book.  Vid.  chap* 
iv.  4.  and  vi.  8.  t'be  higb-priesty  however,  bad  tbe  power  of 
consulting  6od  by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thumrnim. 

[x]  Chap.  xvii.  6, 
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Illustrious  examples  of  faith  in  the  characters  of 
Gideon^  Barak^  Samson^  and  Jephthah  [y]. 

Amidst  the  great  vicissitude  of  events  described 
in  this  book^  in  which  the  justice  and  mercies  of 
God  are  conspicuously  shewn^  we  are  much  struck 
with  the  account  of  the  memorable  exploits  of  the 
Judges ;  of  Sisera's  defeat  and  death ;  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Gideon  ;  of  the  punishment  of  Abimelech ; 
of  Jephthah 's  inconsiderate  vow  [z] ;  of  the  actions 

[y]  Heb.  xi.  32. 

[z]  It  has  been  a  subject  of  endless  controversy,  whether 
Jephthah  did  really  offer  up  bis  daughter  a  '^  burnt-offering  to 
the  Lord/'  or  only  devote  her  to  perpetual  virginity,  which 
might  be  considered  as  a  sacrifice»  when  every  woman  looked 
forward  to  the  production  of  the  promised  seed.  The  Jews  and 
primitive  churcli  believed,  that  he  did  actually  immola,te  her. 
In  favour  of  this  opinion,  it  has  been  observed,  that  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  construction  of  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  and  Vul- 
gate versions,  and  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrase;  that  if  the  vow 
extended  not  to  the  life,  Jephthah  might  have  "  gone  back  ;** 
Levit.  xxvii.  2 — 8.  that  a  devotion  to  Celibacy  was  uncus* 
tomary  among  the  Jews,  and  must  have  been  dbhonourable ; 
that  it  could  not  have  been  requisite  in  a  dedication  to  God's 
service,  nor  a  sufficient  subject  for  that  general  lamentation 
which  prevailed  on  the  occasion,  and  was  oontroued  with 
superstitious  observance  till  later  times;  and  lastly,  that  if 
Jephthah  esteemed  himself  bound  to  give  up  every  consi- 
deration, rather  than  violate  a  solemn  engagement  with  God, 
he  might,  for  his  intention,  or  general  character,  be  com- 
mended by  St.  Paul,  however  censurable  and  extravagant  his 
promise  and  the  performance  of  it  might  have  been.  See  Heb. 
xi.  Psal.  XV.  4.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  V.  c.7.  §  10.  Tertul.  adv. 
Marcioo.  Chrysost.  Hom.  de  Jeptha.  Epiphan.  adv.  Hsres. 
Lib.  in.  vol.  i.  p.  1055.  and  DodwdU  In  support  of  the  con- 
trary opinion,  it  has  been  contended  that  TM^rf?,  whieh  is 
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of  Samson ;  of  the  fiagitioos  conduct  of  the  Ben- 
jamites^  of  the  destruction  of  Gibeah ;  with  the 
description  of  many  other  particulars  that  enliven 
the  narrative^  which  is  likewise  much  embellished 
hy  the  beautiful  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak^  and 
the  significant  parable  of  Jotham.  Many  of  the 
4sacred  writers^  as  well  as  St.  Paul^  allude  to^  or 
quote  from^  the  book  [a]  ;  and  sereral  relations 
contained  in  it  point  out  the  origin  of  numberless 
heathen  fables  [b].  The  whole  period  is  distin- 
guished by  a  display  of  extraordinary  events^  and 
by  the  most  glaring  and  miraculous  proofs  of  divine 
interposition.  The  history  of  God's  government 
must  necessarily  be  characterized  by  the  marks 
and  demonstrations  of  his  immediate  agency^  and 

translated  in  ch«  xu  y.  40.  to  kaneni^  imports  also  to  hold  con^ 
venf  with,  or  to  tffer  gifti.  Vide  R.  Kimchi,  Liber  Rodicum. 
Dr.  Randolph  proposes  by  a  new  reading  of  the  text,  to  main, 
tain  that  Jephthah  vowed  to  dedicate  whatsoever  or  whom- 
soever came  out  of  the  door  of  hb  house,  to  meet  him ;  and 
also,  to  offer  a  burnt  offering.  See  his  Discourse,  and  on 
Levit.  xzvii«  28, 29.  Concerning  the  Cherem,  see  Selden  de 
Jur.  Nat.  &  Gent  c  6, 7. 

[a]  1  Sam.  xii.  9^11.  2  Sam.  xi.  21.  PsaL  IzxxviiL  11. 
Isaiah  is.  4.  z«  26.  and  perhaps  Matt  iL  23.  compare  with 
Jud.  xiiL  5. 

[b]  Tlie  story  of  Nisus's  hair ;  of  the  golden  hair  given  by 
Neptnne  to  his  grandson  Pterelaus,  which  rendered  him  invin. 
cible  while  uncut;  that  of  Hercules  and  Omphale;  of  the 
pillars  of  Hercules;  of  the  death  of  Cleomedes  Astypalsus; 
of  Agamemnon  and  Iphigenia;  and  to  enumerate  no  more, 
that  of  the  Sabine  rape,  appear  to  have  been  ingenious  fictions 
fabricated  on  the  foundation  of  the  accounts  in  this  book* 
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the  selected  iostnufieDts  of  his  will  may  well  be 
expected  to  exhibit  a  saccession  of  unporecedented 
exploits. 

It  should  be  observed^  indeed,  that  some  of  the 
actions,  which  in  this  book  are  represented  to  have 
been  subservient  to  God's  designs^  were  justifiable 
only  on  the  suf^sition  of  divine  warrant,  which 
superseded  all  general  rules  of  conduct [c].  With- 
out this,  the  deeds  of  Ehud[D]  and  of  Jael[B] 
might  be  pronounced  censurable  for  their  treachery, 
however  prompted  by  commendable  motives.  And 
with  respect  to  some  other  particulars,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  sacred  author  by  no  means  vindicates  all 
that  he  relates;,  and  that  the  indiscriminate  mas-* 
sacre  of  the  peo|de  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  the  rape 
of  the  virgins  at  Shiloh,  were  certainly  stamped 

[c]  God  eertaivty  may  autborite  wbat  without  his  sanction 
wonU  be  questionable  or  unjust ;  as  where  he  commands  the 
Itrnditea'*  to  ^M>il  the  Egyptians/  and  to  ettirpate  the  nations 
of  Canaan*    Vide  Exod.  iii.  22.  Detrt.  xx.  10—18. 

[»]  We  are  not  t^  conceivei  because  God  "  raised  up  the 
Jttdgta,"  that  he  dmded  them  m  all  their  actions.  The  rela- 
tion»  however,  seems  to  intimate,  that  Ehud  on  this  occasion 
acted  bj  divine  authoritj. 

[£}  Jael's  cosduct,  Rke  that  of  Rabab,  as  described  in  tlic 
book  of  Joshua,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  desire  of  assist- 
ing m  God**  deeiared  designs  in  favour  of  his  chosen  people* 
As  the  coiploit  i»  approved  hi  the  hymn  of  Deborah,  an  in- 
spired prophetess,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  performed 
lift  coasplMoee  with  a  divine  nnputse^  otherwise  it  could  not 
bate  been  a  sabject  of  praise.  Some,  however^  have  thought, 
that  Beborah  only  foreteb  Jaers  secular  happiness  and  future 
celebfify. 
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with  HiQ  markp  of  injustice  mi4  cmdty ;  and  most 
be  cQodema^  on  tbove  pHncipIaa  wbidi  the  t cripr 
tures  have  elsewhere  consecrated^  though  in  the 
brevity  of  the  sacred  history  they  are  here  record- 
ed without  comment  The  characters^  likewise, 
of  God's  appointed  ministers,  however  spoken  of 
in  this  book,  and  in  other  parts  of  scripture,  as 
commendable  for  their  general  excellence,  or  par- 
ticular merits,  are  presented  to  us  in  some  points 
of  view,  as  highly  defective  and  blameable.  It  is 
easyj  however,  to  discriminate  the  shades  from  the 
light,  and  to  perceive,  that  in  the  description  of 
such  mixed  characters  as  that  of  Samson,  much  is 
detailed  as  reprehensible ;  and  while  we  are  led 
to  admire  his  heroic  patriotism,  we  are  taught  also 
to  condemn  his  criminal  infatuation  and  blind  con- 
fidence in  Delilah. 

With  respect  to  those  objections,  which  a  mis- 
taken levity  has  suggested  against  the  credibility 
of  some  transactions  recorded  in  the  book,  they 
proceed  either  from  want  of  attention  to  those  con- 
structions which  the  researches  of  the  learned  have 
enabled  them  to  make  [f];  or  from  a  disregard  to 

[f]  The  relatioo»  for  instance^  of  Samson's  setting  fire  to  the 
com  of  the  Philistines,  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned  by 
those  who  consider  the  character  of  Samson ;  and  the  great 
abun^hmce  of  foxes  (or  thoes  or  jackals)  that  prevailed  in 
Jodsea,  which,  indeed,  was  so  remarkable,  that  many  cities, 
and  even  provinces,  were  denominated  after  the  word  which 
we  translate  foxes.  Vid.  1  Sam.  xiii.  17  Josh.  xv.  28.  xix. 
42.  Judg.  i.  35.  also  Cantic.  ii.  15.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  V, 
c.  viii.  §  7.     Some  writers  think  that  instead  of  sdiualim. 
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the^^haracter  of  the  times  described^  when  a  bound* 
less  enthusiasm  resulted  from  a  confidence  in  the 
divine  fistyour. 

foxeSf  we  should  read  schoaUm,  $keaveSf  and  translate  zanab, 
the  extreme  end,  instead  of  the  tmL  Vide  Bernard  Repub. 
des  Lett.'  p.  407.  Stackbouse's  Hist  of  Bib.  Book  V.  toL  L 
The  Vulpioaria,  or  feast  of  the  foxes,  observed  among  the 
Romans,  might  have  derived  its  origm  from  this  transaction, 
some  of  the  particulars  of  which  Ovid  describes  in  a  fabulous 
account.  Vid.  Fast  Lib.  IV.  L.  684.  et  seq.  Bo(^hart«  Hieros. 
Lib.  in.  c.  xiii.  The  extraordinary  strength  of  Samson  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  the  physical  effect  of  his  hair,  though  Gk>d 
judged  proper  to  render  the  continuance  of  the  former  de. 
pendant  on  the  preservation  of  the  latter,  which  was  the  mark 
.of  his  consecration  to  God  as  a  Nazarite. 
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The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  kind  of  supplement  or 
appendix  to  the  Book  of  Judges^  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  David^ 
Ca]^  related  in  the  Books  of  Samuel.  In  the  He- 
brew canon  it  composed  but  one  book  with  the  for- 
mer ;  and  though  various  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained respecting  its  chronology  [b]^  it  is  properly 
placed  in  our  Bibles  between  the  books  of  Judges^ 
and  Samuel  [c].  The  famine  which  occasioned 
Elimelech  to  leave  his  country^  is  said  to  have  come 
to  pass  ''  in  the  days  when  the  Judges  ruled  ;'* 
hence  some  have  assigned  the  beginning  of  the 
history  to  the  time  of  Gideon^  who  was  raised  up 
in  defence  of  Israel^  about  A.M.  3759  [d]^  and 

[a]  Eoseb.  Hist  Lib.  VI.  c.  xxv.  HieroD.  ProK  Gal.  Aag. 
de  Doct.  Christ.  Lib.  IL  c.  viii. 
[bJ  Houbigant  Bib.  Pref.  to  fol.  ii. 

[c]  The  modem  Jews  place  Canticles,  Ruth,  LameDtations, 
Ecdesiastei,  and  Esther,  immediately  after  the  Pentateuch, 
firing  Rath  sometimes  the  first,  and  sometimes  the  fifth  place. 

[d]  Patrick,  in  chap.  i.  1. 
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under  whom  a  famine  is  rehted  to  have  happened 
[e]  ;  notwithstanding  which^  some  Jewish  writers 
suppose  the  history  to  have  occurred  much  earlier^ 
in  the  time  of  Ehud  [f]. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  exists  ki  settlings  the 
chronology  of  this  period,  arises  from  a  genealogi* 
cal  account  of  St.  Matthew  [g],  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  Boaz^  who  was  the  husband  of  Ruth, 
and  the  great  grandfather  of  David  [h],  was  the 
son  of  Salmon  by  Rachab ;  for  if  by  Racfaab  we 
suppose  to  be  meant,  a»  is  usually  understood, 
Iiahab[ij,   the  harlot,   who   protected  Joshua's 

£k}  Jadf  ts  vu  a*— e. 

^f}  Seder  01am,  cap*  xiu 

[o]  Matt.  i.  5, 6« 

[fi]  Kuih  tv.  21,  22.  and  Matt  i.  6,  6. 

[t2  We  caniioC  now  discover  any  moti?e  which  should  hav^ 
kicbieed  St.  MatAeir  to  mention  Itachah  ifn  the  genealogy  of 
Cbrial^  voftees  the  were  8#iM  peMoa  previously  apoken  of  in 
flcnptnre ;  but  many  reasons  may  be  asstgnedl  wby  ilhcf  slMuld 
be  introduced  in  the  lineage,  if  she  were  the  Rahab  whotc 
conduct  IS  mentioned  by  Joshua,  (and  who,  though  styled  n:in# 
jtMiah,  in  the  Hebrew,  and  •aro^ni,  by  the  evangelists,  is  cele- 
bivted  9B  an  example  of  £rich)»  sttll,  however,  it  may  be  diffi- 
^entfy  suggested^  thai  tke  cbiouological  differences  would  be 
less  considerable,  if  we  could  suppose  her  to  have  been  a  dif. 
feiant  person ;  and  thai  the  400  years  which  faitervened  be- 
tween the  birth  of  Pharez,  and  tiie  fime  of  Shiimgar,  were 
filled  up  by  Boaz  and  his  sii  immediate  ancestors.  As  a  sKgfat 
support  to  which,  it  may  be  remarked',  tbat  the  wife  of  Sai- 
nKN»  is  speft  R«%aC  by  St  Matthew,  whereas  in  Hebrews  xi. 
Si.  «din  Janpes  iL  t&.  Ae  harfofs  name  is  written  PmC,  as 
in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Joshua  iL  1*  fhere  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
rnent^  of  Rahab's  marriage  with  Salmon. 
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Mgien.  about  A.M»  S^d^  it  is  dUBcult  to  conceive 
that  only  tbree  persoos,  Boaz^  Obed^  and  Jesse^ 
should  have  intarveued  between  her  and  David^ 
wha  wa£^  not  bom  till  about  2919.  We  must^ 
however^  in  this  caise  conclude^  either  with  the 
learned  Usher^  that  the  ucestors  of  Darid^  as 
eimnent  for  righteousnesft,  or  as  designed  to  be 
eonsiHCUQU^  becsuiae  in  the  lineage  of  the  Mes- 
siah^ were  Ueaaed  with  extraordinary  length  of 
Kfe  [%};  or  else  that  the  sacred  writers  mentioned 
ia  tibe  genealogy^  only  such  names  as  were  distin- 
guished bbA  kaowa  snong  the  Jews.  If  however 
Boas  be  omsidered  as  the  grandfather  of  David^ 
the  histoiy  cannot  be  well  assigned  to  the  time  of 
EG  (h],  under  whose  priesthood  it  is  stated  to 
have  happened  by  Josepbus  [m},  but  it  fi^ould  be 
mMLeiyrtftod  to  have  come  to  pass  at  seme  eaiiier 
period ;  not  so  fiur  back  as  Shamgar^  where  Usher 
baa  placed  it  ia  the  2658th  year  of  the  worlds 
about  133  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan^  but  pro^ 
bably  about  the  yeai  275^[h3. 

[k}  Uaeer.  ChroD.  Sac  cap.  xii.  Poll  Synop.  in  Ruth.  And 
in  Ifatta  u  $.    Patrick,  Whitby,  Ss€. 

[l]  The  fambe  which  occasioned  Naomi  to  reside  ten  years 
itt  Moab,  could  not  have  come  to  pass  so  late  as  in  the  days 
o£  Eli,  from  the  tenth  year  of  whose  judicature  to  the  birth  of 
David  were  only  forty  years.  Vid.  Ruth  i.  L,  4.  Acts  ziii. 
21.  2  Sam.  v.  4.  for  we  cannot  suppose  so  short  a  space  o£ 
time  only  as  thirty-nine  or  forty  years  to  have  intervened  be- 
tween the  birth  of  Obed  and  that  of  his  grandson  David,  who 
was  the  youngest  of  eight  sous  of  Jesse.  Vid.  1  Sam.  xvi. 
10, 11. 

[m]  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  V.  c.  0. 

[h]  ChroB.  Sac  Par*  L  c.  ziL    Du  Pin,  Ligfatfoot,  Ac. 
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The  book  has  been  by  some  considered  as  the 
production  of  Hezetnah ;  by  others  it  has  been 
attributed  to  Ezra;  but  it  was  in  all  probability 
written  by  Samuel^  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of 
many  Jews  tind  Christians  [o]  ;  and  the  prophet 
may  be  supposed  by  this  addition  to  the  Book  of 
Judges^  to  have  brought  down  the  history  to  the 
time  of  his  own  birth.  It  certainly  was  composed 
not  only  after  the  Judges  had  ceased  to  rule^  but 
after  the  births  if  not  after  the  anointing  of  David 
[p] ;  whose  descent  from  Judah  the  sacred  writer 
seems  to  have  designed  to  certify^  as  according  to 
the  prophecy  of  Jacobs  the  Messiah  was  t6  spring 
from  that  tribe  [q] ;  and  with  this  view  he  traces 
back  the  lineage  of  Boaz  to  Pharez^  the  son  of 
Judah  [r],  and  grandson  of  Jacob  [s]. 

The  book  contains  an  account  of  the  conversion 
of  Ruth^  a  Moabitess^  and  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  of  the  royal  race  of  Moab^  which  nation 
was  descended  from  Lot  [t],  and  settled  near  the 
land  of  Judah,  at  the  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
Lake  of  Asphaltites.  Ruth  having  married  M ahlon^ 
the  son  of  Elimelech,  who  had  sojourned  in  M oab, 

[o]  Talmud,  Schalsch.  Abarb.  Brentius,  Huet,  Dnisius, 
Patrick,  &c. 

[p]  Chap.  i.  1,  iv*  22.  It  is  probable  that  David  was  not 
pointed  out  as  an  object  of  attention  to  the  sacred  historians 
till  he  was  selected  for  the  throne. 

[q]  Gen.  xlix.  10. 

[r]  Gen.  zxxvifi.  M. 

[s]  Gen.  xxix.  85. 

[t]  Gen.  XIX.  87. 
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cm  account  of  a  £Btmine  which  prevailed  in  Judaeia^ 
resolved^  on  the  death  of  Mahlon^  to  accompany 
her  mother-in-law  in  the  return  to  her  country. 
As  Mahlon  was  of  the  house  of  Judah^  Ruth  relied 
probably  on  the  promises  made  to  that  tribe^  and 
had  certainly  become  a  proselyte  to  the  Hebrew 
reli^on  [u] .  After  their  arrival  at  Bethlehem^  the 
former  residence  of  Naomi,  Ruth  was  compelled^ 
by  her  distress,  to  claim  kindred  with  Boaz,  who, 
as  the  law  of  Moses  directed  [x],  took  her  to  wife> 
and  beg;at  a  son,  from  whom  David  descended. 

It  niay  be  here  observed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
by  recording  the  adoption  of  a  Gentile  woman  into 
that  family  from  which  Christ  was  to  derive  his 
origin,  might  intend  to  intimate  the  comprehensive 
design  of  the  christian  dispensation  [y]. 

It  must  be  remarked,  also,  that  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Jews  it  was  disgraceful  to  David  to  have 
derived  his  birth  from  a  Moabitess ;  ~  and  Shimei^ 
in  his  revilings  against  him,  is  supposed  by  the 
Jews  to  have  tauntingly  reflected  on  his  descent 
from  Ruth.     This  book^  therefore,  contains  an  in-* 

[u]  Chap.  i.  16. 

[x]  The  ancieot  law  ratified  by  Moses  in  Deut.  xxv.  5.  i» 
supposed  to  have  applied  only  to  the  brother,  or  according  to 
the  Rabbins,  only  to  the  elder  brother  by  the  same  fathen 
Cnstoniy  however  seems  to  have  extended  the  obligation  of 
marrying  the  widow  of  the  deceased  to  the  next  of  kin.  Vid« 
Ruth  i.  13.  Boaz  was  only  a  kinsman  of  Elimelech,  and  by 
his  marriage  with  Ruth,  he  fulfilled  the  law  in  its  extended  in<« 
terpretation,  as  well  as  that  in  Levit.  xxv.  24,  25.  Vid.  SeU 
den.  de  Success,  in  bona,  c.  xv.  Uxor.  Hebr^  Lib.  c.  xii. 

[Y]  Gen.  xlix.  10. 
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trinsic  proof  of  ite  own  verity,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
cords a  circumstance  so  little  flattering  to  the  so- 
vereign of  Israel  [z] ;  and  it  is  only  further  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  i(^  admission  into  the  canon  of 
scripture  for  a  testimony  of  its  authentic  character ; 
or  to  mention  that  the  Evangelists  in  describing 
our  Saviour's  descent,  follow  its  genealogical  ac- 
counts [a]. 

The  story  related  in  this  book  is  extremely 
interesting:— the  widowed  distress  of  Naomi;  her 
affectionate  concern  for  her  daughters ;  the  reluc- 
tant departure  of  Orpah ;  the  dutiful  attachment  of 
Ruth ;  and  the  sorrowful  return  to  Bethlehem,  are 
very  beautifully  told.  The  simplicity  of  manners, 
likewise,  which  is  shewn  in  the  account  of  Ruth's 
industry  and  attention  to  Naomi ;  of  the  elegant 
charity  of  Boaz  [b];  and  of  his  acknowledgment 
of  his  kindred  with  Ruth,  affords  us  a  very  plea- 
sing contrast  to  the  turbulent  sceneis  which  had 
been  described  in  the  preceding  book.  The  re- 
spect, likewise,  which  the  Israelites  paid  to  the 
Mosaic  law  [c],  and  their  observance  of  ancient 
customs  [d],  are  represented  in  a  very  lively  and 

[zj  Hieron.  in  Tradit.  Heb.  ad  1  kings  iii.  Calmet's  Pre- 
face to  Ruth,  and  Ruth  iv.  22. 

[a]  Matt.  i.  3—6.     Luke  iii.  32,  33. 

[b]  Chap.  ii.  16.  Howel's  Hist,  of  Bible,  Vol.  1.  Book  iv. 
and  Thomson's  Palemon  and  Lavinia.  Strangers  were  allowed 
to  glean  by  the  charitable  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  Law*  Vid. 
Levit.  xix.  9,  10.     Deut.  xxiv,  19. 

[cj  Chap.  iv.  6,  10.    Buxtorf.  de  Spousal,  et  Divert.  §  27. 

[d]  Chap.  iv.  7.    The  form  of  redemption  here  referred  to 

was  apparently  different  from  the  degrading  ceremony  observed 
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animated  manner.  It  has  been  remarked^  that 
Ruth^  in  her  wandering  condition^  might  have 
suggested  to  Isaiah  the  description  which  he  ap- 
plied generally  to  the  daughters  of  Moab^  that 
they  should  be  ''as  a  wandering  bird  cast  out  of 
the  nest  [e]." 

towards  him  who  rejected  his  brother's  wife,  as  eigoined  in 
Deut.  XXV.  9.  though  Josephus  seems  to  conceive  that  it  was 
the  same  concisely  described,  Antiq.  Lib.  V.  c.  ix.  The 
Cfaaldee  paraphrase  represents  the  kinsman  to  have  drawn  off 
his  right-hand  glove  instead  of  his  shoe.  The  mark  of  trans- 
fer among  the  more  modern  Jews  was  an  handkerchief,  as  R« 
Solomon  Jarchi  informs  us.  Vide  Selden  de  Jure,  Nat.  et 
Gent.  Juxt*  Disc  Heb.  c.  v.  Vide  also  Ruth  iv.  11.  and 
Seld.  Uxor.  Heb.  Lib.  U.  c.  xii. 
[s]  Isa.  xvi.  2.    Hieron.  Epist  ad  Paulin. 
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The  relations  contained  in  the  Book  of  Rutfar 
formed  a  kind  of  digression  in  the  sacred  history^ 
with  a  particular  view;  but  the  general  thread  is 
now  resumed  respecting  the  Judges  of  Israel ;  and 
we  are  presented  in  this^  and  in  the  foDowiiig 
Book^  with  an  account  of  the  events  and  occur- 
rences which  happened  in  the  time  of  the  two  last 
Judges^  Eli  and  Samuel;  and  of  the  two  first 
Kings^  Saul  and  David.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
these  books  are  called  the  Books  of  Samuel^  be- 
cause he  was  the  author  of  them,  or  only  because 
his  history  constitutes  a  principal  part  of  the 
sacred  account.      They  are  in  the  vulgate  [a] 

[a]  The  Vulgate  was  a  very  aocient  Tersion  of  the  Bible 
into  Latin,  but  by  whom,  or  at  what  period  it  was  made,  is 
not  known.  The  Old  Testament  of  this  version  was  translated 
from  the  Septuagint.  It  was  in  general  use  till  the  time  of  St. 
Jerom,  and  called  also  the  Italic  version.  St  Jerom's  transla- 
tion was  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  or 
was  the  Vulgate  corrected  by  the  Hebrews  ?  It  was  executed 
about  A.D.  384,  and  it  was  gradually  received  into  the  Wes- 
^tern  Church,  in  preference  to  all  preceding  versions.  It  was 
published  at  Paris,  by  Martianay  and  Pouget,  in  1693.    The 
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Styled  the  first  and  second  Book  of  Kings  [b],  as 
two  of  those  four  books  which  contain  the  hbtory 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

The  two  books  of  Samuel  were  in  the  Hebrew 
canon  considered  but  as  one.  The  Talmudists  [c] 
suppose  that  Samuel  wrote  the  twenty-four  first 
chapters  of  the  first  book^  and  that  the  rest  was 
BU{^Iied  by  the  prophets  Grad  and  Nathan.  This 
opinion  is  founded  upon  these  words  in  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles  [n].  "  Now  the  acts  of  David 
the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in 
the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of 

present  Vulgate,  which  is  declared  authentic  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  is  the  ancient  Italic  version,  revised  and  improved  by 
the  labours  of  St.  Jerom  and  others.  This  is  the  only  trans« 
lation  aUowed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  it  is  used  by  that 
church  upon  all  occasions,  excepting  that,  in  the  Missal  and 
Psalms,  some  passages,  or  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Vulgate^ 
are  retained,  as  are  the  Apocryphal  Books,  many  of  which  St 
Jerom  did  not  translate.  There  are  two  principal  editions  of 
the  received  Vulgate,  one  published  by  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth, 
in  1590,  the  other  by  Clement  the  Eighth,  which  differs  much 
from  the  former,  though  both  are  declared  authentic  from  the 
Papal  Chair,  with  much  inconsistency,  as  the  Protestants  con- 
tend, but  as  the  Papbts  mdntain  only  with  latitude  for  a  cor- 
rected impression.  Vide  Kennicott*s  State  of  the  printed  He- 
brew Text,  and  James's  Bellum  Papale  and  Treatise  on  the 
Corruption  of  Scripture.  Some  parts  of  the  ancient  Italic 
version,  of  which  tiie  copies  are  now  lost,  have  been  recovered  , 
from  citations  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  are  published 
with  supplementary  additions,  in  Walton's  Polyglot 

[b3  These  and  the  two  succeeding  books  are  called  in  the 
Greek,  haeiXtwf,  the  books  "  of  kingdoms.*' 

[c]  Bava  Bathra,  cap.  i.  Kimchi. 

[o]  1  Chron.  xxix.  20.  ' 
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Natiian  the  prophet^  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the 
Beer ;"  and  it  is  approved  by  many  writers  of  con- 
siderable authority  [e]  ;  who  maintain  diat  the  pro-- 
phetB  were  th$  historians  of  contemporary  events. 
It  will  appear  evident^  at  leasts  that  the  books  of 
Samuel  were  written  befwe  either  the  books  of 
Kings  or  of  Chronicles^  if  we  compare  them  toge<- 
ther;  for  in  each  of  these  last-mentioned  books 
many  circumstances  are  manifestly  taken  and  re- 
peated from  the  books  of  Samuel.  We  may  there* 
fore  assent  to  the  general  opinion,  that  Samuel 
was  the  author  of  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  book  [f]  ;  and  probably  he  composed  it  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  life[G].  Certain,  however, 
it  is  from  its  admission  to  the  canon,  as  well  as 
from  the  predictions  which  it  contains,  that  the 

[e]  HuetDemoost  Efang.  Prop.  IV.  laid.  Orat.  Ub.  \U 
cap.  ii.    R.  Kimchi,  &c. 

[f]  Procopius  Ganeus  informs  us,  that  the  Syrians  call  the 
book  the  prophecy  of  Samuel. 

[o]  Chap.  T.  6.  TU.  18.  xxx.  25.  ix«  9.  In  this  last  passage 
Samuel  bcidentally  observes,  that  they  who  in  his  time  and  in 
that  of  Saul,  were  called  prophets,  were  anciently  denominated 
seers.  The  word  prophet,  (m^)  was  in  use,  indeed,  m  the 
time  of  Moses  or  Abraliam.  Vid.  Gen.  xx.  7*  It  seems  then 
to  have  implied  an  interpreter  of  the  Divine  wiU,  or  a  man 
endowed  with  a  Divine  spirit.  In  the  time  of  Samuel,  it  was 
appropriated  to  one  who  foresaw  future  events.  Vid.  1  Sam. 
iii.  20.  X.  6.  xix.  24.  In  the  latter  part  of  Samuel's  life,  the 
word  seer  might  have  become  nearly  obsolete,  though  occa- 
sionally used  in,  and  after  his  time.  But  perhaps  thb  remark 
might  have  been  afterwards  inserted  for  the  instruction  of  later 
times,  as  possibly  were  some  few  other  particulars.  Vid.  vii. 
15.  xiii.  5.  xxvii.  8. 
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book  wad  the  production  of  a  prophet ;  not  to 
mention  that  it  is  referred  to  by  our  Saviour  in 
vindication  of  his  disciples  [h].  The  first  book 
of  Samuel  contains  a  space  of  near  eighty  years, 
if  we  reckon  frofn  the  birth  of  Samuel^  about  or 
soon  after  A.M.  2868,  to  the  death  of  Saul,  which 
happened  A.M.  2948. 

The  history  opens  with  an  account  of  the  birth 
of  Samuel.  It  records  his  consecration  to  the  mi- 
nistry, and  his  appointment  to  the  prophetic  of- 
fice ;  the  capture  of  the  ark ;  and  the  denunciation 
and  infliction  of  God's  judgments  on  the  house  of 
Eli  [1]  ;  the  curse  on  those  who  possessed  the  ark ; 
its  return,  and  the  signal  punishment  of  such  as 
daringly  prophaned  its  sanctity  [k].  It  relates  the 
election  of  Saul  in  conformity  to  the  unadvised 
desire  of  the  Israelites  for  a  King  [l]  ;  the  wars 

[h]  Comp.  1  Sam.  xxu  6.  with  Matt.  xii.  3,  4. 

[i]  Chap.  iii.  20.  ii.  28—86.  in.  11. 14.  compare  with  chl 
iv.  11.  xxiL  18—^0.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  VI,  c.  xii.  §  4.  p. 
369.  Edit  Hud.     1  Kin^  ii.  26,  27. 

[k]  Chap.  vi.  19.  The  text,  as  it  now  stands,  represents 
50,070  men  of  Bethshemish  to  hare  been  smitten  upon  this 
occasion  for  the  presumptuous  violation  of  God's  express  com- 
mand. Vid.  Numb.  iv.  20.  But  the  original  words  are  more 
properly  translated  by  Bochart :  **  He  smote  threescore  and  ten 
men,  fifty  out  of  a  thousand  men  •/'  tliat  is,  the  number  being 
1400,  God  smote  70,  a  twentieth  part.  Josephus  understood 
the  passage  thus ;  and  it  must  be  observed,  m  support  of  this 
mterpretation,  that  Bethshemish  was  but  a  village.  Vid.  Pa- 
trick on  1  Sam.  vi.  19. 

[l]  The  impropriety  of  this  request  will  be  more  obvious, 
if  we  recollect  that  God  had  condescended  to  be  holdcn  in  the 
character  of  a  temporal  King  to  the  Israelites,  residmg,  as 
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and  evils  which  arose,  as  had  been  foretold  [m],  in 
consequence  of  this  change  of  government,  illus- 
trating the  futility  of  dependence  upon  an  earthly 
sovereign  [m].  It  describes  the  sins  and  rejection 
of  Saul ;  the  anointing  of  David,  and  the  first 
display  of  his  piety  and  heroism  [o] ;  the  dis« 
interested  friendship  of  Jonathan  and  David ;  the 
envious  and  ungenerous  suspicions  of  Saul;  the 
death  of  Samuel ;  the  appearance  of  his  spirit  [p], 

it  were,  among  them,  and  issuing  his  decrees  from  the  Ta. 
bernacle;  to  require  a  King  was  therefore  to  reject  the 
Theocracy.  Vid.  chap.  riii.  7.  xii.  12.  Joseph,  cont.  Apion, 
Lib.  II.  §  16.  p.  1376.    Edit.  Hudson. 

[m]  Chap.  yiii.  11--18. 

[n]  Chap.  xiii.  6—18. 

[o]  The  character  of  David  is  very  beautifully  delineated  by 
the  sacred  writer,  and  his  actions  are  placed  before  us  in  a 
manner  well  ealoulated  to  produce  effect.  He  is  first  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  as  **  a  valiant  and  prudent  man/'  anointed 
on  the  rejection  of  Saul ;  and  the  historian  then  goes  back  to 
relate  an  achievement  of  David's  youth ;  for  it  appears  tliat 
the  combat  with  Goliah  was  previous  in  point  of  time  to  the 
driving  away  of  the  evil  spirit  of  Saul,  otherwi&e  Saul  and 
Abner  must  have  known  "  whose  son  the  stripping  was  ;*'  and 
therefore  the  seventeenth  chapter  records  particulars  prior  in 
point  of  chronology  to  those  related  in  the  siiLteenth  chapter. 
Vid.  Warburt  Div.  Legat.  B.  IV.  sect.  6.  note  s.  Such  an- 
ticipations are  not  uncustomary  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and 
they  give  much  animation  to  the  history ;  and  the  narration 
should  be  read  in  the  following  order;  ch.  zvii.  xviii.  9.  xvi. 
14 — 23.  Some  writers,  however,  consider  the  39  verses  which 
are  omitted  in  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  as  an  in- 
terpolation introduced  into  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  Alexan- 
drian copy  of  the  Greek  version. 

[p]  Chap,  xxviii.    The  most  probable  and  best  supported 
opinion  concerning  this  relation  is,  that  God  suffered  Samuel's 
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denouncing  God's  judgments  against  the  impiety 
of  Saul ;  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  judg- 
ments the  book  tenninates,  with  the  account  of 
the  miserable  fete  of  Saul^  and  of  his  sons.  The 
sacred  writer  iDustrates  the  characters^  and  de^ 
scribes  the  events  of  his  history  in  the  most  enga- 
ging manner.  The  weak  indulgence  of  Eli  is  well 
contrasted  with  the  firm  piety  of  Samuel.  The 
rising  virtues  of  David^  and  the  sad  depravity  of 
Saul^  under  the  influence  and  occasional  possession 
of  an  evil  spirit  [qX  ^^  strikingly  opposed.  The  sen- 
timents and  instructions  scattered  through  the  work 
are  excellent ;  and  the  inspired  hymn  of  Hannah^ 
which  much  resembles  that  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
[r],  discloses  a  grand  prophecy  of  Christy  who  is 
here  for  the  first  time  in  scripture  spoken  of  as 
the   Messiah  [s]^  or   the  anointed  of  the  Lord^ 

departed  spirit,  or  a  miraculous  representatiou  of  hb  person, 
to  appear  to  Saul,  and  as  a  punbhment  for  his  presumptuous 
impiety,  to  disclose  his  impending  fate.  The  text  positively 
calk  him  Samud,  {*'  himself/'  in  the  original)  and  he  prophe- 
sied truly :  for  *'  on  the  morrow,^  that  is,  soon  after,  Saul  and 
his  sons  were  slain,  and  the  host  of  Israel  defeated*  The  wo- 
man was  herself  terrified  at  a  real  appearance,  when  probably 
she  designed  a  deception,  and  was  preparing  her  incanta- 
tions.  Vid.  Ecdus.  xlvi.  20.  Calmet.  Dbsert.  Pref.  to  1  Sam. 
Note  in  Sept.  1.  1  Chron.  x.  13.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  VL 
c.  xiv.    Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  Tryphon,  and  Commentators. 

[q]  See  G.  Sharp's  Case  of  Saul. 

[r]  Compare  1  Sam.  ii.  1 — 10.  with  Luke  i.  46 — 55.  see 
also  Psalm  cxili.  7,  8. 

[s]  1  Sam.  ii.  10.  The  Messiah  and  the  anointed,  are 
synonymous,  mwD,  Mascuach,  is  derived  from  nmo,  Maschach, 
to  anoint 
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whose  attributes  are  proclaimed  as  those  of  the 
exalted  soverei^  and  appointed  judge  of  the  earth, 
Samuel^  the  reputed  author  of  this  book^  was 
obtained  by  the  prayers  of  Hannah  [t]^  and  dedi- 
cated from  his  infancy  to  God.  He  appeared  as  a 
prophet  at  a  time  when  the  prophetic  spirit  was 
but  rarely  known  ;  he  accepted  the  supreme  power 
in  the  government  of  his  country  [u]  without  am- 
bition^ and  executed  the  important  duties  of  his 
ofifee  with  irreproachable  integrity.  When  re- 
quired by  God^  he  resigned  his  power  without  re- 
luctance ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  divine  com- 
mands^ elected  two  strangers  in  the  government^  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  sons.  He  was  much  feared 
and  respected  by  Saul^  and  the  whole  nation  ;  and 
was  allowed  by  that  monarch  to  judge  Israel  ^'  all 
the  days  of  his  life  [x]."  The  author  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus  justly  celebrates  him  as  a  favoured  servant 

[t]  The  word  Samuel,  according  to  the  Hebrew  derivatioB, 
signifies  "  asked  from  God." 

[u]  Some  deny  that  Samuel  obtained  to  the  priesthood,  as 
he  was  not  of  the  posterity  of  Aaron,  and  assert  that  he  only 
succeeded  to  the  judicature.  Vid.  Hieron.  cont.  Jovin.  Lib.  I. 
and  in  Psa.  xcviii.  others  maintain  that  he  was  dignified  both 
by  the  religious  and  civil  offices*  Vid.  August  in  Psal.  xcviii. 
He  is  not  reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  priests  given  by  Jose« 
phus.    Vid.  Selden  de  Success,  ad.  Pontiff.  Lib.  !•  cap.  xiv. 

[x]  1  Sam.  vii.  16.  Patrick  observes  that  thb  verse  may 
mean,  that  Samuel  was  so  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
that  he  gave  himself  no  rest,  but  sat  to  judge  causes  every  day. 
Some  consider  it  as  a  subsequent  interpolation.  Samuel  may 
be  supposed  to  have«died  about  two  yean  before  Saul,  in  the 
ninety-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
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of  God^  a  righteous  judge^  and  a  feithful  prophet 
[r].  He  was  addressed  by  many  revelations  from 
God[z];  and  the  miraculous  circumstances  that 
demonstrated  his  appointment^  as  well  as  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  which  inspired  him^  were  so  con- 
spicuous^ ''that  an  Israel^  from  Dan  to  Beersheba^ 
knew  that  Samuel  was  established  to  be  ^  prophet 
of  the  Lford^  who  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the 
ground."  His  first  predictions  concerning  the  de- 
struction which  impended  over  the  devoted  house 
of  Eli  were  literally  fulfilled  to  the  second  and  third 
generation  [a]^  and  these  were  followed  by  others 
which  came  to  pass  with  striking  exactness  [b]. 

[y]  EcduB.  xlvi.  13 — ^20. 

[xj  Chap.  iii«    Psa*  xcuc.  6,  7.    Acts  iii.  24. 

[a]  Chap.  iiU  11^18.  sucii.  18,  20.  1  Kings  ii,  26,  27. 
Vid.  also  Chap.  ii.  34,  35.  which  contain  prophecies  that  were 
verified  in  Zadok  and  his  predecessor  Abiathar,  but  which 
were  more  fully  accomplished  in  Christ  the  great  high.priest 
"  for  ever.*'  Vid.  1  Kings  i,  39.  ii.  26, 27.  1  Chron.  xxix.  22. 
Heb«  V.  10. 

[b]  Chap.  viii.  11«-18.  x.  2--0.  xii.  25.  xxviii.  19. 
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If  we  assent  to  the  opinion  of  the  Talmudists^  that 
Samuel  did  not  continue  the  history  beyond  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel^ 
we  may  assign  this  Second  Book^  as  well  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  former^  to  the  prophets  Gad  and 
Nathan.  Many  learned  Jews  have  contended^ 
from  a  fanciful  resemblance  of  style  between  these 
and  the  works  of  Jeremiah^  that  this  prophet  com- 
piled them  from  the  memoirs  of  Samuel^  Gad^  and 
Nathan  [a].  We  may  conclude  then^  either  that 
they  were  written  entirely  by  Samuel^  or  partly  by 
him^  and  finished  by  some  of  those  inspired  per- 
sons who  were  educated  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets^  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  established. 
These  were  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  select 
youths  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law^  and  the 

[a]  Bava  Bathra,  Abarbinel,  Orotius,  and  Locke.  In  2d 
Mace.  ii.  13.  it  is  said,  that  Nehemiah  gathered  together  the 
acts  of  Davidf  with  other  writings ;  which  perhaps  means  only 
that  he  collected  them  for  the  library  which  he  is  there  said  to 
have  founded. 
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exercise  of  devotion  [b].  Upon  many  of  these 
disciples  God  conferred  the  spirit  of  prophecy ; 
and  probably  most  of  the  subsequent  prophets 
were  elected  from  these  schools  [c] ;  not^  indeed^ 
necessarily^  but  because  therein  fitted  and  pre- 
pared for  the  sacred  influence.  They  were  under 
the  direction  of  a  prophet  really  inspired^  who  was 
considered  as  a  father  to  the  society ;  and  Samuel 
was  probably  the  first  who  possessed  that  dignified 
character  [d]. 

This  Second  Book  of  Samuel  bears  an  exact 
relation  to  the  preceding  history^  and  is  likewise 
connected  with  that  which  succeeds.  We  see 
throughout  the  effects  of  that  enmity  against  other 
nations^  which  had  been  implanted  into  the  minds 
of  the  Israelites  by  the  Mosaic  Law^  and  which 
gradually  tended  to  the  extirpation  of  idolatry. 

The  history  contains  a  period  of  near  forty 
years,  from  about  A.M.  2948  to  3988.  It  describes 
the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  David's  reign, 
during  its  first  years ;  which  be  deserved,  as  well 
by  his  generous  respect  for  the  memory  of  Saul,  as 
by  the  excellency  of  those  many  other  qualities 
which  his  maturer  piety  displayed.  It  relates  the 
extinction  of  Saul's  femily,  and  David's  grateful 
and  unsuspicious  kindness  to  the  surviving  son  of 

[b]  1  Sam.  X.  6. 

[c]  For  Amos  informs  us,  that  he  was  not,  chap.  Tii.  14. 
It  was  likewise  pro?erbiaUy  said,  *'  Is  Saol  abo  among  the 
prophets  V*  Is  he  raised  to  a  dignity  to  which  he  was  not 
disciplined  by  his  education?  * 

[d]  Whitby's  School  of  the  Prophets ;  Smith's  Discourse 
on  Prophecy.  • 
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Jonathan.  The  inspired  anthor  then  records  the 
fall  of  David ;  and  exhibits  a  sad  proof  of  the 
unconscious  wickedness  to  which  the  noblest  minds 
may  be  seduced  by  passion.  He  represents  to  us 
God's  anger  softened^  but  not  aiq[>ea8ed^  by  David's 
repentance^  who  was  soon  after  punished  by  the 
death  of  the  child^  and  by  many  domestic  cak* 
mities.  The  transgression  of  Amnon  was  the  first 
consequence  of  his  bad  example ;  ''  the  sword  did 
not  depart  from  his  house/'  and  ''  evU  rose  up 
against  him  [b]/'  in  the  ambitious  intrigues  and 
rebellion  of  Absalom.  The  troubles  which  he 
personaHy  suffered^  only  commenced  a  long  train 
of  afflictions;  we  soon  behold  him  a  degraded  and 
fugitive  sovereign^  reviled  by  his  meanest  subjects; 
and  severely  punished  for  his  conduct  towards 
Uriahs  by  the  incestuous  outrage  of  his  son  [f^* 
The  submissive  repentance^  however^  and  restored 
virtues  of  Davids  procured  his  pardon  and  re- 
establishment  on  his  throne;  which  he  dignified 
by  the  display  of  the  greatest  moderation^  justice^ 
and  piety.  If  in  the  exultation  of  his  recovered 
prosperity^  God  suffered  him[G3  to  be  betrayed 
into  an  ostentatious  numbering  of  the  people^ 
''  his  heart  smote  him"  to  immediate  repentance, 
and  he  piously  threw  himself  on  God's  mercy,  and 
intreated  that  he  only  might  suffer  from  the  indig- 
nation which  he  had  provoked. 
The  vicissitude  of  events  which  the  book  describes ; 

[b]  Nathan's  prophetic  threat,  chap.  xiL  10»  11. 

[f]  Chap.  xii.  10—12.  xvi,  21,  22. 

[g]  Chap.  xxiv.  1.  and  1  Chron.^^xi.  1, 
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the  fall,  and  restoration  of  Dayid  ;  the  effects  of  his 
errors,  and  his  return  to  righteousness,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  most  interesting  manner,  and  perpe- 
tuate valuable  lessons  to  mankind.  The  author,  m 
the  concise  style  of  sacred  history,  selects  only  the 
most  striking  featuries  of  character,  and  the  most 
important  incidents  in  those  revolutions  of  which 
he  treats  On  a  collective  view  of  the  scattered 
particulars  which  are  disclosed,  we  perceive  that 
the  character  of  this  chosen  servant  of  the  Al- 
mighty, exhibits  the  model  of  a  sovereign  [h],  in 
reverence  to  which  succeeding  sovereigns  were 
instructed  to  walk  [i]  ;  who  considered  the  glory 
of  God  as  the  principal  object  of  his  regard, 
looking  to  the  ark  as  to  the  most  sacred  and 
nearest  concern  [k],  and  making  every  prepara- 
tion for  the  temple  which  it  was  reserved  for 
Solomon  to  build  [l].  Among  the  conspicuous 
beauties  of  the  book,  we  can  never  sufficiently 
admire  the  feeling  lamentation  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan  [m];  the  expressive  parable  of  Nathan  ; 
and  the  triumphant  hymn  of  David. 
The  prophecies  contained  in  the  book  are,,  first, 

[h]  Chap,  viiul5. 

[i]  1  KiDga  XV.  3^5, 11.     2  Kings  xiv.  3,  &c. 

[k]  Chap.  vi.  13—19. 

[l]  Chap.  vii.  5»  &c. 

[m]  This  song  is  supposed  to  have  heeo  sung  at  the  funeral 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan ;  it  being  customary  among  the  Jews  to 
solemnize  the  obsequies  of  their  friends  with  dirges  accom- 
panied by  music.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  24.  Matt.  ix.  2:|.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  Lib.  111.  c.  9.  Maim.  c.  xiv.  sect.  23. 
16 
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that  which  blended  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings^ 
in  the  promises  relative  to  Solomon  and  the  Mes- 
siah ;  the  building  of  the  Temple  [n],  the  perma- 
nency of  David's  throne^  and  the  perpetuity  of 
that  kingdom  which  it  prefigured  [o].  Secondly, 
the  predictive  denunciations  of  Nathan  [p];  and, 
lastly,  the  figurative  desgriptions  in  the  Psalm  of 
David  [q]  ;  by  whom  the  "spirit  of  the  Lord  spake/' 
assuring  him  of  an  '*  everlasting  covenant  [n].**  ' 
This  book,  likewise,  as  well  as  the  former, 
contains  other  intrinsic  proofs  of  its  verity.  By 
describings  without  disguise^  the  misconduct  of 
those  characters,  that  were  highly  reverenced 
among  the  people,  the  sacred  writer  demonstrates 
his  impartial  sincerity ;  and  by  appealing  to  monu^ 
ments  that  attested  the  truth  of  his  revelations 
when  he  wrote,  h)a  brought  forward  indisputable 
evidence  of  his  faithful  adherence  to  truth.  The 
Books  of  Samuel  connect  the  chain  of  sacred  his- 
tory by  detailing  the  circumstances  of  an  interest- 
ing period.  They  describe  the  reformation  and 
improvements  of  the  Hebrew  church  established 
by  David ;  and  as  they  delineate  minutely  the  life 
of  that  monarch,  they  point  out  his  typical  relation 

[n]  Chap.  vii.  13. 

[o]  Chap.  vii.  12»  16.  Heb.  L  5»  David  seems  to  have 
apprehended  the  great  extent  of  God's  promises,  and  in  con- 
sequence to  have  burst  out  in  rapturous  acknowledgment  of 
his  goodness.    2  Sam.  vii.  19—21.    1  Chron.  xvii.  17. 

[p]  Chap.  xiL  10,  11. 

[q]  Chap.  xxii. 

[r]  Chap,  xxiii.  2»  5. 
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to  Christ;  and  likewise  iQustrate  remarkably  hitf 
inspired  productions^  which  are  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  His  triumphs  over  the  enemies 
of  his  country  were^  in  some  nieasurey  figurative 
of  spiritual  victories  over  the  adversaries  of  the 
church ;  while^  at  the  same  time^  they  contributed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  God's  promises^  by  the 
extension  of  the  dominion  of  the  Israelites  to 
the  utmost  limits  which  had  been  holden  out  to 
Abraham  [s] ;  thereby  affording  a  pledge  of  the 
future  coeaidetion  of  the  Divine  assurances  vrith 
respeet  to  the  universal  estabMdiment  and  glory  of^ 
tbe  Christian  church.  Headien  auAors  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  books  of  Samuel^  or  have  collected 
fiom.  other  sources  many  particulars  of  those  ac-^ 
counts  which  be  gives  [tJ.  This  remark  wilt 
equafly  apply  to  the  Books  of  Kings ;  and^  indeedy 
to  all  the  books  of  saered  history  [ib], 

[s]  Gen.  ST.  18.  xvii.  8.  compare  with  chap.  viii.  l-r-15* 
[t]  EupoL  ap.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Lib.  IX.  c  30.  Nic.  Damasc«/ 

tp.  Joseph«Aotiq. 
[v]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Menand.  Theophr.  Lib.  IlL  ad  Autot/ 

E«seb.  Pnep.  Lib*  IX,  Clem.  Alei.  Stromir  h 
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IThis  and  the  Mtomng  Book  [a]  were  in  the  He- 
brew canon  reckoned  but  as  oiie^  They  cannot 
be  positively  assigpied  to  any  particular  author^ 
though  some  have  ascribed  them  to  Jeremiah  [b]^ 
and  some  to  Isaiah.  There  are  many^  likewise^ 
who  contend  that  they  are  theproduction  of  Ezra ; 
and  probably  this  opinion  is  most  just^  for  they 
appear  to  be  a  collection^  or  historical  abridgment^ 
selected  from  the  memoirs  and  books  of  the  pro- 
phets ; ,  which  are  herein  frequently  referred  to  [c], 
as  records,  doubtless,  of  contemporary  prophets* 
Thus  ''  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon/'  is  men- 
tioned in  this  very  book[D],  and  was  probably 
written  by  Nathan,  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  Iddo 

[a]  The  Jews  call  them  the  Third  and  Fourth  Book  of 
Kings.  In  the  time  of  Origen,  they  denominated  tliem  from 
the  first  words  **  in  iVomy"  and  the  King  David.  Orig.  ap. 
£useb«  Pnep.  Lib.  VI.  c.  xi. 

[b]  Bava  Bathra,  Grotius,  Isidore,  Procopius,  Kimchi,  Sec. 

[c]  Diodor.  in  1  Sam.  ix.  9.  Theodor.  Prsef*  in  Lib.  Reg. 
Huet.  Propos.  iv.  p.  161.  Edit.  Par,  IGTO, 

[d]  Chap.  xi.41. 
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the  sfeer  [e].  Hence  therefore  those  who  by  the  Book 
of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  have  understood  the  Books 
of  Kings,  have  supposed  that  they  were  composed 
by  these  prophets  [f]  :  but  we  elsewhere  read  that 
Shemaiah  the  prophet  was  employed  with  Iddo  the 
seer,  in  writing  the  acts  of  Rehoboam  [g]  ;  that 
the  acts  of  Abijah  were  written  in  the  story  of 
Iddo  [h]  ;  the  book  of  Jehu  the  prophet  likewise 
related  the  acts  of  king  Jehoshaphat  [i] ;  and 
tsaiah  wrote  the  acts  of  Uzziah  [r],  of  Heze- 
kiah  [l1  and  probably  of  the  two  intermediate 
kings,  Jotham  and  Ahaz>  in  whose  reigns  he  flou- 
rished;  so  that  we  may  conclude,  that*  from  these 
i^everal  records,  as  well  as  from  other  authentic 
documents,  were  compiled  the  fiooks  of  Kings. 
They  appear  to  have  been  arranged  by  one  per- 
son, as  the  atyle  and  manner  are  uniform;  and 
therefore  they  may  with  much  probability  be  as- 
signed to  Ezra,  who  possibly  compiled  them  during 
the  captivity  [m]. 

[e]  2  Chron.  ix.  29. 

[w]  Caijetatiy  Serrarias,  &Ck 

[g]  2  Chron.  xti.  15. 

[Hj  2  Chron.  xiii.  22. 
.    CO  ^  Chron.  xx.  34.  and  I  Kingft  xvi.  1. 

[kJ  2  Chron.  xxvi;  22. 
.    [lJ  2  Chron.  xxxii.  d2.  and  Isa.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  xxxViii.  and 
xxxix.  where  much  of  Hezekiah*s  history  is  incorporated  with 
.Isaiah's  prophecies.     Theodor.  Pnef*  in  Lih.  Reg. 

[m]  iThe  Chaldaic  names  hy  which  the  months  in  these 
-books  are  dedominatcd,  were  not  used  by  the  Jews  till  in,  or 
after  tlie  captivity. 

o3 
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The  first  book  comprises  a  period  of  126  ytsivs, 
from  the  death  of  David,  A.M.  8989,  to  that  of 
Jfehoshaphat.  After  the  description  of  the  decay 
and  death  of  David,  we  are  presented  with  a  most 
striking  hbtory  of  the  reign  of  Solomon;  of  his 
wisdom  and  magnificence ;  of  the  building  of  the 
temple;  of  his  extended  commerce  to  Ophir[N]; 
and  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  [o]. 

[n]  Various  have  been  the  coi\ieclureai  concerning  the  situa- 
tion of  Ophir.  Josepbus  places  it  m  the  East  Indies^  in  a 
country  which,  by  hb  description,  should  appear  to  be  Ma« 
lacca*  Bochart  contends  that  it  was  Taphrobana,  or  Ceiloiu 
Calmet  pfauses  it  m  Armenia,  Montanus  in  America.  And 
Huetius  in  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa*  As  various  ha^e  been 
the  sentiments  with  respect  to  Tharshbh,  some  considering  it 
as  having  been  near,  and  others  as  dbtant  from  Ophir:  all 
that  the  scriptures  tell  us,  b,  that  the  navy  of  Tarshbh  came 
in  once  in  three  years,  and  fumbhed  Solomon  immense  wealth ; 
of  which  we  know  not  the  amount*  since  we  can  make  no 
ei^act  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  talents  specified ;  they  were, 
however,  certsunly  of  less  value  than  Uie  Mosaic  talents. 
Vid.  Prid.  Pref.  to  Con.  Bochart  Phaleg.  L.  II.  c.  xxvii. 
Bruce*s  Travels.  Diss,  sur  le  pays  d'Ophir.  Memoires  de  la 
Litterature,  tom.  30.  p.  83. 

[o]  The  most  learned  writers  maintain,  that  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  came  from  Yemen,  in  Arabia  Felix.  She  b  called  by 
Christ,  <«  the  Queen  of  the  South,**  and  b  said  by  him  to  «  have 
come  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth,**  as  the  southern 
part  of  Arabia  was  considered  by  the  ancients*  She  b  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Abraham  by  Keturah» 
whose  grandson  Sheba  peopled  that  country.  She  therefore 
probably  resorted  to  Solomon  for  religious  instruction.  Vid. 
1  Kmgs  X.  1.  and  hence  our  Saviour's  encomium.  Matt  xiL  42. 
She  b  called  Balkb  by  the  Arabians.  The  Ethiopiaas  pn» 
tend  that  she  was  of  their  country,  and  many  fabulous  atotis* 
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To  this  succeeds  an  account  of  the  miserable  do- 
tage and  apostacy  of  Solomon ;  and  of  his  death, 
preceded  by  a  prospect  of  that  threatened  rending 
of  the  kingdom  which  was  to  take  place  under  his 
8on[p].  In  the  prophecy^  and  in  the  accomplish- 
meot  of  the  memorable  events  we  perceive  the 
exact  adherence  to  the  principle  of  respect  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  father^  in  the  mitigation  of 
the  punishment  on  the  son^  which  was  looked  to 
in  the  faith  of  David  [q],  and  to  which  the  Al- 
mighty repeatedly  declared  he  would  have  regard 
in  his  judgments^  particularly  in  the  case  of  Solo- 
mon [b].  Afterwards  are  rdated  the  accession  of 
Rehoboam ;  his  rash  and  impolitic  conduct^  and 
the  consequent  separation  of  the  ten  tribes^  which 
happened  about  A.  M.  3029.  The  establishment 
of  a  distinct  kingdom  was  effected  and  confirmed 
by  God's  appointment  tinder  Jeroboam  [si  whose 

are  told  of  her  by  different  writers,  under  the  names  of  Nicaule 
Candace,  Marqueda»  &c.  Yid.  Liidolph's  Hist,  of  Ethiopia. 
Dr.  Johnson's  Disc,  on  Queen  of  Sheba»  voL  xv.  Calmet^ 
Diet,  under  word  Nicanle* 

[p]  Chap.  \U  liy  12.  God  is  represented  in  scripture  as 
sometimes  (especially  in  cases  of  idolatry)  **  visiting  the  ini* 
quities  of  the  fathera  upon  the  children,"  when  the  measure 
of  guilt  was  completed  ;  and  in  the  foreknowledge  that  their 
descendants  should  persist  in  evil,  God  revealed  as  a  punish- 
ment to  the  disobedient,  those  calamities  which  awaited  their 
families.  It  was  declared,  however,  to  those  who  repented^ 
that  thej  might  avert  the  divine  vengeance.  Vid.  Lerit.  xxvi 
40—42.    1  Kings  xxi.  29. 

[q]  Psal.  Ixxxix.  30—33. 
.   [r]  1  Kings  xi.  10—13,  29-^36,  30.  xii,  19—24. 

[s]  Chap,  xi*  11.  xii.  20»-24. 
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character  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of 
David  [t].  The  divine  favour  which  had  hitherto 
extended  protection  to  the  country^  and  even  se- 
cured its  frontiers  from  invasion^  while  the  inhabi- 
tants went  up  to  worship  at  Jerusalem^  seems  now  to 
have  been  withdrawn^  and  the  land  to  have  become 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  its  enemies.  The 
account  of  the  separation  is  followed  by  a  concise 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms^  in  which 
particular  periods  are  chfiracterized  by  very  ani- 
mated relations ;  as  that  of  the  disobedient  prophet ; 
of  the  widow  of  Zairephath  ;  of  Elijah  and  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal;  of  Benhadad's  pride  and  defeat;  of 
Ahab's  injustice  and  punishment.  In  the  course 
of  these  events^  we  contemplate  the  exact  accom- 
plishment of  God's  promises  and  threats;  the  wis- 
dom of  his  dispensations^  and  the  mingled  justice 
and  mercies  of  his  goverpment 

The  book  is  stamped  with  the  intrinsic  marks  of 
i^nspiration ;  of  the  prophecies  which  it  contains^ 
wme  were  speedily  completed  [u],  but  that  which 
foretold  that  Josiah^  mentioned  by  name^  should  be 
bom  unto  the  house  of  David,  and  slay  the  high- 

[t]  Cbap.  xvi.  19,  26;  30,  ai. 

[u]  Chap.  vi.  12.  xi.  11—13,  30—39.  xiv.  10,  14.  xvi. 
l-^4»  Jehu,  in  this  last  prophecy,  foretold  that  God  would 
make  the  house  of  Baasha  like  that  of  Jerohoam ;  and  it 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  bow  exactly  the  threat  was  fulfilled ; 
for  as  Nadab  the  squ  of  Jeroboam  reigned  two  years,  so  did 
£lah,  the  son  of  Baasha;  and  both  were  slain  by  .the  swoid. 
Vid.  XV.  25—28.  xvi.  8—10.  Vid.  also,  for  other  predictions, 
chap.  xvii.  1.  (compared  with  James  v.  17.)  xx.  13.  xxi.  19i— 24. 
Patrick,  &c. 
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priests^  was  not  fulfilled  till  above  350  years  after 
it  was  delivered  [x].  Some  of  its  prophetic  de- 
nunciations were  uttered  under  figurative  descrip- 
tion [y]  ;  and  Micaiah^  to  illustrate  the  infiituation 
which  God  had  suffered  to  prevail  in  the  counseb 
of  Ahaz^  that  it  might  mislead  him  to  destruction  ; 
unfolds  to  the  misguided  monarch  the  danger  of 
his  projected  enterprize^  under  a  representation 
received  in  a  vision ;  in  which  an  imaginary  coun- 
cil^ and  the  supposed  agency  of  a  lying  spirit  are 
introduced,  in  order  to  explain  the  divine  conduct 
in  some  analogous  proceedings  [z].  Both  the  books 
of  Kings  are  cited  as  authentic  and  canonical  by 
our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  [aJ. 

[x]  Chap»»ii.  l-*3*  compared  with  2  Kings  uiiL  16— 90« 
Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  X«  c  4.  edit  HiidsoD» 

[t]  Chap.  xxii.  17. 

[z]  Chap.  xziL  19—28.  Vid.  also  2  Kings  yA,  17.  Job  U 
«— 12. 

[A]  Matt.  xu.  42.  Lnke  iv.  26-*27.  Acts  fu,  47.  Rom. 
James  ▼.  17»  18. 
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CSoNGERNiNG  the  aythoT  of  tiiie  Second  Book  of 
Kings^  it  has  been  treated  in  the  preceding^  pre^ 
face;  and  it  is  here  only  necessary  to  repeat^  that 
the  Second  was  united  with  the  First  Book  of 
Kings  in  the  Hebrew  canon^  and  considered  butaa 
one  with  it ;  and  that  it  was  compiled  by  Ezra^  or 
some  other  inspired  person^  from  this  r^ords  of 
former  prophets. 

The  history  contained  in  this  Book  describes 
the  government  and  actions  of  many  successiM 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel^  for  the  space  of  about 
300  years :  from  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  A.M, 
3115^  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  thp 
temple^  A.M.  3416.  The  connection  and  occas- 
sional quarrels  whiqh  subsisted  between  the  two 
kingdoms  during  part  of  this  time^  till  the  conquest 
of  SamarijEi  by  Shalmanezer^  se^em  to  have  induced 
the  sacred  writer  to  bleiul  the  two  histories^  as  in 
some  measure  treating  of  the  s^me  people.  Both 
nations  appear  to  have  departed  with  almost  equal 
fiteps  from  the  service  of  the  true  God ;  and  in 
jLhe  history  of  each  we  are  presented  yrith  ^l  sue- 
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oession  of  wicked  and  idolatrous  kin^s^  tiH  each 
liad  complected  the  measure  of  its  iniquity. 

Both  Israel  and  Judah^  though  they  invariably 
experienced  prosperity  and  affliction  in  proportion 
to  their  obedience  or  disobedience^  were  infatuated 
by  their  perverse  inclinations ;  and  in  a  long  series 
of  their  respective  sovereigns^  we  find  a  few  only 
who  were  awakened  by  God's  judgments  to  a  sense 
of  their  true  interest  and  duty.  The  whole  period 
seeHEis  to  have  been  dark  and  guilty/  the  glory  of 
t)ie  kingdom  being  eclipsed  by  the  calamities  of 
the  division;  and  by  the  increasing  miseries  of 
idolatry  and  ambition.  Successive  tyrannies^  trea- 
sons^ seditions^  and  usurpations^  and  the  instant 
punishment  which  they  produced^  serve  at  once  to 
illustrate  the  evil  character  of  the  times ;  and  the 
vigilant  equity  of  the  divine  government.  The 
long  suffering  of  God  is  remarkably  evinced  in 
the  bpok«  and  his  forewamings  and  judgments 
^ere  imparted  and  accomplished  with  gradual 
^nd  progressive  advancement.  The  captivity  of 
Naphthali  [a]]  preceded  that  of  the  remaining 
tribes^  and  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Sama- 
ria, with  the  leading  away  of  its  people  held  out 
strongs  though  disregarded^  admonitions  to  Judea. 

The  events  are  described  with  great  sitioplicity, 
though  in  themselves  highly  interesting  and  im- 
portant. The  account  of  Elijah's  assumption  into 
heaven ;  of  Elisha's  succession  to  his  ministry ; 
and  of  the  series  of  illustrious  miracles  performed 

[a]  Chap.  XV.  20. 
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by  Eliisha ;  the  story  of  Naaman ;  and  of  the  panic 
flight  of  the  Syrians;  the  history  of  Benhadad 
and  Hazael;  of  the  predicted  death  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel^  and  their  children;  and  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Baal's  prophets^  are  all  pregnant  with  in- 
struction^ and  have  supplied  a  theme  for  frequent 
dissertation.  We  perceive  in  these  impressive 
histories^  the  characters  and  qualities  of  men 
painted  vrith  great  fidelity ;  and  the  attributes  of 
God  displayed  with  great  effect.  The  particulars 
and  circumstances  are  sketched  out  with  a  brief 
and  lively  description^  and  the  imagination  lingers 
with  pleasure  in  filling  up  those  striking  outlines 
that  are  presented  to  our  view.  The  sacred  author, 
regardless  of  minute  order,  and  of  the  succession 
of  events,  seems  sometimes  desirous  only  of  pre- 
senting us  with  a  view  of  the  state  of  religion 
among  the  people,  and  of  illustrating  the  genea- 
logy of  Christ.  In  particular,  we  observe,  how 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  and  their  subsequent 
captivity  contributed  to  keep  up  the  distinction  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  to  make  the  prophecies 
which  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  descend 
from  this  branchj  more  conspicuously  aecom-> 
plished. 

The  predictions  described  as  delivered  and  ful- 
filled in  this  book,  are  those  which  foretold  the 
death  of  Ahaziah  [b]  ;  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the 
Sbunammite  [c] ;   the  recovery  of  Naaman  [d}; 

[b]  Chap.  i.  16. 

[c]  Cliap.  iv.  16. 

[d]  Chap.  V.  10. 
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plenty  in  Samaria  [e];  the  crimes  and  cruelty  of 
Hazael  [f]  ;  the  success  of  Joash  [g]  ;  the  defeat 
of  Sennacherib  [h]  ;  the  prolongation  of  Heze* 
kiah's  life[i];  the  Babylonish  captivity  [&] ;  and 
the  peaceful  reign  of  Josiah  [ii]. 

After  the  ci^tiyity  of  the  ten  tribes^  the  colony 
brought  up  from  Babylon  and  other  places^  adopted 
the  Hebrew  religion^  and  blended  it  with  their  own 

[e]  Chap.  viLl. 

[f]  Chap.  Till.  10, 12. 
[o]  Chap.  viii.  19. 

[h]  Chap.  xix.  6,  7,  28,  29,  38.  aod  Herod.  Lib.  II.  c.  14. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  X.  c.  2.  This  destnictioii  is  said,  io  the 
Babjlonish  Talmud,  and  in  some  Targums,  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  lightning.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  effected 
by  tiie  destructive  hot  winds  so  frequent  in  those  parts.  Vid. 
Thevenot*8  Travels,  Part  II.  Book  I.  chap.  xx.  B.  IL  ch.  xvt. 
Part  I.  Book  IL  ch.  xx.  Jeremiah  speaks  of  a  destroying  wind^ 
where  the  Arabic  renders  it  a  hot  pestilential  wind,  chap.  iv. 
11.  li.  1,  Isaiah  threatens  Sennacherib  with  «  a  blast,*'  which 
might  ppssibly  be  called  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  2  Kings 
xix.  36.    Isaiah  xxxvii.  7«    2  Kings  xix.  7. 

[i]  Chap.  XX.  6. 

[kJ  Chap.  XX.  17, 18.  God  appears  to  have  revealed  to 
Hezeklah  the  calamities  which  awaited  bb  d^cendants  in  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  as  a  punishment  for  his  ostentatious 
display  of  his  treasures,  in  which  he  seemed  to  confide ;  and 
for  not  having  rather  professed  his  confidence  in  God,  whose 
mercies  he  had  so  recently  experienced.  These  prophecies, 
and  those  in  the  ensuing  chapters  relative  to  the  same  capti- 
vity, were  literally  fulfilled  above  100  years  after.  Vid.  chap* 
xxi.  1^-914*  xxiii.  27.  compared  with  ch.  xxiv.  13.  and  Dan. 
i.  1—6. 

[l]  Chap.  xxii.  20. 
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idohtries ;  and  henceforward^  in  point  of  dme^  we 
hear  little  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria.  The 
kingdom  of  Judah  stiH  continued  for  above  a  cen- 
tury \o  provoke  God's  anger  by  its  disobedience 
and  idolatry^  notwithstandbg  Isakh  and  many 
oth^r  prophets  exerted  all  their  powers  during  the 
period  to  lead  the  people  to  repentance^  by  every 
motive  of  interest  and  fean  The  good  reign  of 
Hezekiah^  though  lengthened  by  divine  provi- 
dence^ was  too  soon  succeeded  by  the  ''  evil  days 
of  Manasseh/'  in  whose  time  the  temple,  and  even 
the  volume  of  the  law  seem  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  In  the  reign  of  Josiah  religion 
for  a  short  time  revived  ;  the  public  copy  of  the  law 
was  discovered  and  read  [u],  and  idolatry  for  a  few 
months  was  suppressed;  but  the  tide  of  iniquity 
having  rolled  back  with  accumulated  force,  Jeru« 
salem  is  besieged  and  taken,  the  city  and  temple 
spoiled,  and  the  noblest  of  the  nation  led  captive 
to  Babylon.  The  book  concludes  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  second  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  happened  about  eighteen  years  after  the 
first;  then  the  city  and  temple [n]  were  burnt,  and 

[m]  Chap.  xxiL  8*  xiiii.  2. 

[Mj  Accordiag  to  Usher's  computatioiiy  the  temple  wu 
burnt  aboat  424  years  after  it  was  built  Josepbas*  who  con- 
ceives it  to  have  been  burnt  470  years  6  months  and  10  days 
from  the  time  of  its  buildings  observes  with  astonishment*  that 
the  second  temple  was  burnt  by  the  Romans  in  the  same 
month,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  that  the  first  temple 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  Chaldasans ;  and  the  Jewbh  doctors 
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soon  after  the  whole  destrucUon  completed  by  the 
massacre^  or  flight  of  the  remnant  which  had  been 
^    left  amidst  the  ruined  cities  of  Judasa. 

add,  probably  with  as  little  tntth,  that  the  Lerites  were  sing- 
ing the  same  hymn  in  both  destructions,  repeating  Psalm 
xciv.  S8.  these  words :  *<  He  shall  bring  upon  them  their  own 
iniqui^,  and  he  shall  cut  them  oflf  in  their  own  wickedness, 
yea,  the  Lord  our  God  shall  cut  them  oflf.*'  Vid.  Antiq. 
Lib.  X.  c.  8.  de  BeD.  Jud.  Ub.  VL  c.  4.  p.  1279. 
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The  Jews  formerly  reckoned  the  two  Books  of 
Chronicles  but  as  one  [a]  ;  which  was  entitled  the 
Books  of  Diaries  [b],  or  Journals^  in  allusion  to 
those  ancient  journals  which  appear  to  have  been 
kept  among  the  Jews.  The  Books  of  Chronicles^ 
indeed^  as  well  as  those  of  Kings^  were  in  all  pro- 
bability copied,  as  to  many  of  their  historical  rela- 
tions, from  these  ancient  chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  Such  Chronicles  must  un- 
questionably have  existed,  since  in  the  books  of 
Kings  there  are  frequent  references  to  books  of 
Chronicles,  as  containing  circumstances  which  are 
not  found  in  those  so  entitled  in  our  canon ;  not  to 
mention  that  these  sacred  books  were  written  after 
the  books  of  Kings.     The  books  of  Chronicles 

[a]  They  now  adopt  our  division,  as  well  as  in  tlie  pre- 
.  ceding  books,  in  conformity  to  our  mode  of  citation  in  con- 
cordance of  which  tliey  borrowed  the  use  from  the  Latin 
church. 

[b]  o»iyn  nn,  dibre  hajjamim.  Verba  dierum,  that  i% 
The  words  of  days  ;  extracts  from  Diaries.  They  are  called 
Chronicles  from  the  Greek  word  xi^tmrn. 
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which  we  now  possess,  were  so  named  by  St 
Jerom :  they  are  di8tiDg;ui8hed  in  (he  Septuagint 
as  the  books  of  "things  omitted  [c]  :"  and  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  designed  as  a  kind  of 
mipplement  to  the  preceding  books  of  scripture ;  to 
commemorate  such  important  particulars  as  had  not 
been  noticed^  becau^  not  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  plan  of  former  books.  They  are  ge- 
nerally^ and  with  much  probability^  attributed  to 
Ezra  [d]  ;  who  has  used  a  similar  style  pf  expres- 
sion^ and  whose  book  appears  to  be  a  continuation 
of  them  [e].  Ezra^  if  he  were  the  author^  might 
have  digested  them  by  the  assis^nce  of  Haggai 
and  Nehemiah ;  as  well  from  historical  records^  as 
from  the  accounts  of  contemporary  prophets. 

These  books  were  certainly  compiled  after  the 
captivity^  as  they  mention  the  restoration  by  Cyrus^ 

[c]  tlapaXftvofdyAPy.  Thus  Xenophon  wrote  the  paraliponiena 
t>f  the  Pelopoimesiaii  war,  as  a  supplement-  to  the  faistbry  of 
Thucydides. 

[d]  This  book  appears  to  have  been  compiled,  before,  that 
of  Nehemiah,  by  whom  it  is  cited  (Neh.  xii.  23),. though  the 
genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  is  said  to  be 
brought  down  much  below  the  time  of  Ezra ;  for  if  the  Zerub« 
babel  here  mentioned  were  the  same  who  conducted  the  peo- 
ple back  from  captivity,  the  account  may  have  been  swelled 
by  collateral  kindred ;  or  possibly  encreased  by  subsequent 
additions.  St.  Matthew,  however,  gives,  in  his  first  chapter, 
a  genealogy  so  different,  that  it  appears  to  be  that  of  a  differ- 
ent branch,  if  not  of  ai  different  family.  Comp.  1  Chron.  iii. 
19*  et  seq.  with  Matt.  i.  13.  et  seq.  and  Grot,  in  Matt.  i.  23. 

£b]  Conp.  the  last  verses  of  2  Chron.  with:  beginning  of 
Ezra.    Patrick's  Comm.  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  21.    . 
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and  some  circurngtances  that  occurred  after  the 
return  [f].  The  author^  however,  appears  some*- 
tinieft  to  speak  as  one  who  lived  previously  to  the 
captivity  [o]  ;  but  this  probaUy  must  have  been  in 
consequence  of  his  transcribing,  vrithout  altei^^ 
tion,  the  accounts  of  earlier  writers. 

The  books  of  Chronicles,  though  they  contain 
many  particulars  related  in  preceding  books  ;  and 
suj^ly  several  circumstances  omitted  in  preceding' 
accounts ;  are  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  an 
abridgement  of  former  histories,  with  some  supple- 
mentary additions;  but  as  books  written  with  a 
particular  view;  in  consistency  with  which,  the 
author  sometimes  disregards  important  details  in 
those  accounts  from  which  he  might  have  compiled 
his  woHl;  and  adheres  to  the  design  proposed,' 
which  seems  to  have  been  to  furnish  a  genealogi<»' 
cal  sketch  of  the  twelve  tribes  deduced  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  objects  were  to  point  out 
those  distinctions  which  were  necessary  to  discri*^ 
minate  the  mixed  multitude  that  returned  from 
Babylon ;  to  ascertain  the  lineage  of  Judah  ;  and 
tore-establish,  on  their  ancient  footing,  the  pre-* 
tensions  and  functions  of  each  individual  tribe* 
The  author  appears  to  have  intended  to  afford,  at 
the  same  time,  aa  epitome  of  some  parts  of  the 
Jewish  history  ;  and  in  this  first  book,  taking  up  the 
account  at  the  death  of  Saul,  he  presents,  his  coun- 

[f]  3  Oiroo.  xxxvi  21—23.  xxxv.  26. 
[o]  I  Chron.  iii.  10.  iv.  41— 4S.    2  Cbron.  y.  9.  xu.  20. 
xxii.  26.  XXV.  26. 
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trymen  with  the  picture  of  David's  reign^  especi* 
ally  dilates  on  his  zeal  for  religion ;  and  on  the 
preparations  which  he  made  for  the  building  of 
the  temple;  probably  with  design  to  excite  the 
reverence  and  emulation  of  those  who  were  about 
to  rebuild  it  He  describes  particularly  the  regu* 
htions  and  arrangements  adopted  by  David  with 
relation  to  the  Priests  and  Levites ;  as  well  as  to 
the  appointment  of  the  musicians  and^other  persons 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  temple^  which  Da« 
vid  established  on  a  great  and  magnificent  scale  : 
improving  it  vrith  the  introduction  of  hymns^  of 
which  there  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  this  book. 

The  author^  in  repeating  some  particulars  re« 
hted  in  the  preceding  books^  specified  the  names 
of  the  persons  employed,  and  active  on  great  oc- 
casions ;  and  by  this  means  furnished  each  indivi- 
dual tribe  with  an  account  of  the  actions  of  its 
respective  ancestors* 

The  genealo^cal  tables  of  this  book  must  have 
been  highly  important  among  the  Jews,  who  were 
led  by  the  prophetic  promises  to  be  extremely 
observant  of  these  particulars.  They  exhibit  the 
detail  of  the  sacred  line  through  which  the  promise 
of  the  Messiah  vms  transmitted  [h].    The  prece- 

[tt]  The  genealogies  contained  in  this  book  are  carried 
back  without  interruption  to  Adam,  through  a  period  of  nearly 
3500  years.  They  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  solicitude 
which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  to  ascertain  the  completion 
of  the  promises;  as  abo  of  the  ligilant  care  with  which  the 
•acred  accounts  were  prcsenred.    They  could  not  be  cor- 
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dency  of  the  several  families^  likewise ;  tbeii:  inar^ 
riages ;  and  many  advantages^  were  often  depend^ 
6nt  on  the  accuniGy  of  these  accounts ;  and  those,- 
who  could  not  prove  their  decent,  were  deprived 
of  many  privileges.  A  regular  and  unpolluted 
lineage  was  especially  necessary  to.  those  who 
aspired  to  the  priesthood ;  and  such  as  could  not 
produce  it  were  deemed  incapable  of  admission  to 
that  high  office  [i].  Ezra>  likewise^  by  pointing 
out  the  division  of  families,  as  recognized  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  enabled  each  tribe; 
at  the  return  from  the  captivity,  to  be  restored  to 
its  appropriate  inheritance.  These  genealogical 
accounts  are  likewise  still  useful  in  many  re£f>ect$ 
[]&] ;  and,  however  they  may  appear  sometimes 
irreconcileable  with  modem  systems  of  chronology; 
they  were  certainly  considered  as  accurate  by  the 
evangelical  writers^  as  they  are  cited  in  the  New 
Testament  £1,]. 

rupted  formerly,  for  most  of  the  people  could  repeat  theiit 
numoriter.  llie  veneration  for  them  was  condemned  by  St. 
Paul  as  excessive  and  useless,  after  the  appearance  of  th^ 
Messiah.    1  Tim.  i.  4.    Tit.  iiL  9. 

[I]  Ezra  ii.  61,  62.  Selden  de  Success,  ad  Pontiff.  Lib.  IL 
cap.  ii.  p.  156.  and  cap.  iii.  p.  161«  Joseph,  cont.  Apion. 
Lib.  L     Maimon.  in  Mishnah  Biath.  c.  vi.  §  11. 

[k]  We  collect  from  them,  among  other  things,  that  Nathan^ 
from  whom,  according  to  St.  Luke,  our  Saviour  was  descended* 
was  the  son  of  David  by  Bathshua,  or  Bathsheba,  1  Chrom  iii.  fiw 

[l]  Matt.  i.  Luke  iii.  Joseph,  cont.  Apion,  Lib.  L  G^otius 
Annot.  in  Lib.  Carpzov.  p.  292^  I^uet.  Denionstrat  Evan^ 
Prop.  IV.  Walton  Officin.  Bib«  p.  655.  Lightfoot  Cbioa. 
Vet.  Test.  p.  142. 
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The  authority  of  the  book  is  likewise  established 
by  the  accommodation  of  a  prophetic  passage  se^ 
lected  from  it  to  the  character  of  our  Saviour  by 
St.  Paul  [m]  ;  and  by  a  positive  prophecy  of  the 
eternity  of  Christ's  kingdom  [n]  ;  as  well  as  by 
other  occasional  predictions  [o  j.  It  may  be  added 
also^  as  remarkable^  that  an  inspired  acclamation 
of  David  to  the  praise  of  God  in  this  book^  breathes 
the  same  sentiments  of  piety  which  were  afterwards 
uttered  in  similar  expressions  by  our  Saviour,  and 
which  by  St.  John,  in  his  enraptured  visions,  are 
ascribed  to  the  blessed  spirits  who  celebrate  thtf 
praises  of  God  in  heaven  [p]. 

[m]  1  Cbroa.  xvii.  13.  xxii.  10.    He)>»  i*  5. 
[n]  Chap.  %v\u  14. 
[o]  Chap.  xxii.  9,  10. 

[p]  Compare  1  Cbron.  xxix.  lH,  11.  with  Matt.  vi.  18.  tad 
wilh  Rev.  T,  12»  la.      ^ 
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This  Book>  as  w^  as  th^  former,  with  which  it 
was  originally  united,  was  probably  compiled  by 
Ezra,  from  the  writings  of  the  different  propliets 
who  are  severally  mentioned  in  scriptures  as  the 
historians  of  their  t'espective  periods  [a]  ;  as  well 
as  possibly  from  ancient  chronicles  which  are 
supposed  to  have  existed,  and  which  may  be  gor« 
ceived  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Priests, 
some  of  whom  are  called  Memorialists,  or  Re- 
corders, as  Jehoshaphat  [B3i  and  Joahthe  son  of 
Asaph  [c3.  The  book  contains  many  things  omit* 
ted  in  the  historical  books  whidi  precede.  It 
begins  vrith  a  description  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  ; 
and  dilates  with  particular  exactness  on  the  muni- 
ficent piety  of  that  monarch,  in  the  construction  of 
the  temple ;  minutely  specifying  its  ornaments  as 
typical  of  spiritual  decorations  which  were  to  em- 

[A]  1  Chroik  xxix.  29.    2  Cbroo.  ix.  29.  xii.  15.  xiti.  86^ 
%%.  34.  ixxiU  ^.  xxxiii.  10.  xxxy*  5. 

[b]  2  Sam.  viiu  16. 

[c]  2  Kingpi  xviii.  18. 
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bdlish  the  Christian  church ;  a  subject  highly  in- 
teresting and  useful  to  the  Jews ;  who  at  the  time 
when  this  book  was  composed^  were  preparing  to 
rebuild  the  temple.  Hence  the  account  of  the 
solemn  consecration  of  the  first  building;  of  the 
noble  and  comprehensive  prayer  of  Solomon ;  and 
of  the  covenanted  promises  which  God  graciously 
imparted  at  the  dedication^  when  the  glory  of  the 
divine  presence  was  manifested  [d],  must  have  af**- 
forded  si^ch  consolation  to  the  Jews^  scarce  yet 
reviving  from  the  despondency  of  captives.  Thea 
is  repfs^ted  from  the  Book  of  Kings,  the  represent 
tatiqn  of  thp  magnilipence  and  prosperity  which 
^{omon  ^njoyed^  agreeably  to  God's  promise  [e]. 
A^T  this^  we  are  furnished  with  a  recapitulatioi^ 
pf  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Judah^  occasionally 
intermixed  with  relations  respecting  Isr^iel^  whei^ 
connected  with  Judah.  Great  p^  of  this  history 
is  selected  either  immediately  jfrpm  thp  ^opk  of 
Kings^  or  both  Kings  and  ptirQnicles  w^re  copied 
from  some  larger  annals^  Ifnown  under  the  title  of 
the  Books  of  Kings ;  sinpe  frequent  references 
are  herein  mad^  tp  som^  books  of  Kings^  and 
sometimes  for  circumstances  not  extant  in  the  car 
nonical  books  [f].  Tbpse  ftcpounts^  however^  in 
the  books  of  Chfoniples,  are  enriched  with  maqy 
additional  particulars.    They  present  us  with  ^ 

[d]  Chap.  vii.  1,  3.  see  also  v.  13.  i^ii.  22.     . 
[Bj  Chap.  i.  11, 12. 

[f]  Chap.  xvi.  Jl.  ni.  xxW.  27.  xxv.26.  xxyiii.  26.  ^xM^ 
39.  xiziiu  18.  XXX?.  27. 
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dah ;  and  of  the  various  vicissitudes  and  revolutions 
which  it  sustained  under  different  princes.  They 
serve>  as  the  author  seems  to  have  designed^ 
gready  to  illustrate  the  neces^ty  of  depending  on 
God  for  defence^  without  whose  protection  king* 
doms  must  fall.  The  advantage  derived  firom 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God^  and  the  miseries 
which  resulted  from  wickedness  and  sin^  are  stri^ 
kingly  shewn.  The  book  abounds  with  useful  ex* 
amples ;  and  the  characters  are  forcibly  displayed 
by  a  contrasted  succession  of  pious  and  corrupt 
princes.  The  change  and  defection  even  of  indi* 
vidual  persons,  and  their  decline  from  righteous'^ 
ness  to  evil,  is  shewn  with  much  effect.  In  the 
representation  with  respect  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Judah,  we  perceive  the  decline  of  many  from 
obedience  to  idolatry,  and  the  recovery  of  Ma^ 
nksseh  alone,  from  unrighteousness  to  repentance 
[io] ;  the  divine  wrath  was  occasionally  incensed  to 
the  infliction  of  immediate  punishment  for  pecu* 
liar  depravity,  as  in  the  instance  of  Uzziah,  wh6 
was  punished  with  leprosy  for  invading  the  priestly 
office,  and  offering  to  biim  incense  [h].  The  re- 
belUoti  of  Israel,  and  the  contest  between  the 
two  kingdoms;  the  preservation  of  Joash  from 
the  destniction  which  overwhelmed  the  rest  of  the 
house  of  Judah;  the  struggles  between  idolatry 
and  true  religion  ;  the  opportune  discovery  of  the 

[g]  Chap,  xxxiti*  i — 10. 
[hJ  Chap.  xx?i.  16-2L 
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^copy  of  the  law;  with  many  other  interesting  par- 
-ttoulars  which  exhibit  the  interposition  of  the  Al- 
.mighty^  defeating  evil^  and  effecting  his  concerted 
purposes^  deserve  to  be  considered  with  great  at- 
'tention;  During  this  period  an  extraordinary 
'number  of  prophets  was  employed  to  awaken  con- 
trition^ to  point  out  the  impendant  ruin  of  this 
country^  and  to  open  prophetic  views  of  the  king- 
Aim  of  the  Messiah  ;  their  labours^  however,  were 
ineffectual  to  convert  the  people,  who  soon  beheld 
successive  invasions  of  Judea,  and  were  finally  led 
4nto  captivity. 

'  Several  predictions  are  scattered  through  the 
book:  as  die  promises  made  to  Solomon [i]  ;  to 
Jehoshaphat  [x] ;  and  to  others  [l].  Some  senti- 
ments appear  to  be  transcribed  from  it  into  the 
'New  Testament  [m]. 

The  varieties  and  apparent  differences  which 
«xist  between  these  books  and  those  of  Kings; 
with  respect  to  numbers,  names,  and  dates,  have 
deterred  the  Hebrew  vnriters  from  commenting  on 
them.  These,  however,  are  to  be  attributed  to 
those  various  causes  which  have  been  before  de- 
tailed [n]  ;  to  out  ignorance  of  periods  so  long 
dapsed ;  to  tiie  different  scope  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ters ;  and  to  those  mutilations  and  corruptions  in 

£i]  Chap.  !•  12.  vii.  17—22. 

[x]  Chap.  xix.  2.  xx.  15,  17,  87. 
•   [l]  Qiap.  xxxiii.  8. 

[m]  Compare  2  Chron.  ii.  5,  6.  with  Acts  vii.  48,  49.  an4 
xni.  24;  also  2  Chron.  xix.  7.  'with  I'Pet.  i.  17. 

[nJ  latroduction  and  Preface  to  Historical  Books. 
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minute  particulars  which  have  especially  prevailed 
in  the  books  of  Chronicles :  for  these  books  ap- 
pear to  have  been  copied  with  unusual  carelessness ; 
and  in  none^  is  the  punctuation  so  defective. 

The  second  book  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
sacred  history^  from  the  accession  of  Solomon  to 
the  throne^  A.M.  2988^  to  the  return  from  the 
captivity^  A.M.  3468:  a  recapitulation  not  only 
very  useful  to  the  Jews,  but  which  reflects  great 
light  on  other  parts  of  scripture,  and  exhibits  some 
coincidence  with  prophane  accounts  [o]. 

The  two  books  jointly  considered,  present  in  a 
connected  view,  a  compendium  of  the  Jewish  his* 
tory.  In  almost  all  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  th^y 
are  placed  as  the  conclusion  of  the  bible.  In  most 
of  the  versions,  as  in  our  translation,  they  imme- 
diately succeed  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  precede 
the  Book  of  Ezra.  This  appears  to  be  the  proper 
and  original  order,,  and  is  supported  tiy  the  Camr 
bridge  manuscript.  Dr.  Kenni^tt  supposes,  that 
the  two  last  verses  of  the^Slecond  Book  of  Chroni- 
cles were  improperly  added  to  it  by  a  transcriber^ 
who  carelessly  wrote  down  the  beginning  of  Ezra ; 
and  on  discovering  his  mistake,  broke  off  abruptly^ 
and  beginning  Ezra  again,  repeated  the  verse$ 
with  proper  distinction  of  place  [p]. 

[o]  Hieron.  Epbt*  IX.  ad  Paulin*  et  Epjist.,  ad  Domnion* 
St  Jerom  justly  remnrks,  that  it  vrere  folly  to  pretend  to  % 
knowledge  of  scripture  in'ithout  an  acquaintance  with  the  BooV 
of  Chronicles. 

[p]  See  KennicQtt  Diasert,  oji  I  Chron«  xi.  1.  Vol.  I.  p^^ 
402. 
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This  Book  was  certainly  written  by  Ezra«  That 
be  wrote  the  four  last  chapters  has  never  been 
questioned^  since^  in  several  parts  of  these^  he  evi« 
dently  professes  himself  the  author^  by  speakings  in 
the  first  person  [a].  Some  critics  have  pretended 
that  the  six  first  chapters  must  have  been  produced 
by  a  person  more  ancient  than  Ezra^  because  Ezra 
is  said  in  the  seventh  chapter  [e],  to  have  gone  up 
from  Babylon  after  the  events  described  in  the  six 
first  chapters^  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longima^ 
HUB ;  whereas  in  the  fifth  chapter^  the  author  has 
been  thought  to  speak  of  himself  as  present  at 
Jerusalem^  in  the  time  of  D^us  Hystaspes  [c]. 
If  this  be  not  a  mistake^  Ezra  may  perhaps  be 

[A]  Cbap.  mu  27, 28.  viii.  %y  U,  24.  ix.  6. 

[b]  Chap.  i^ii.  1. 

[c]  Chap.  ▼.  4.  This  verse  is  usually  considered  as  an  an- 
swer of  the  Jews.  It  may  possibly,  however,  be  regarded  as 
m  question  of  Tatnai  and  his  companions*  See  verse  IQ. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  as  in  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Ai[abic 
versions^,  "  then  said  they,"  and  the  objection  is  reo^oved, 
|Uid  the  sense  amended* 
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supposed  to  have  accompanied  Zerubbabel  in  the 
first  return  from  the  captivity  [p]  ;  and  he  might 
have  been  again  sent  up  to  Babylon  to  counteract 
the  representations  of  fhosh  who  opposed  at  the 
Persian  court  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  tem- 
ple ;  and  the  account'  of  his  deparftre^  v^hich  is 
given  in  the  seventh  chapter^  perhaps  refers  only 
to  his  going  up  with  that  commission  and  power 
which  he  received  from  Artaxerxes.  But  whether 
Ezra  were  or  were  not  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
;wheh  this  answer  ia  supposed  to  have  been  madfe 
io  Tatnai,  he  may  well  be  conceived^  either  as 
jcopying  a  public  record  of  the  tramaction^  or  as 
Tebting  a  speech  of  the  Jews^  to  have  used  the 
expression  of  ^'  We  said  unto.them/^  meaning  by 
'^  we/'  his  countrymen ;  which  is  surely  no  uw- 
<ommon  mode  of  speaidng.  Such  objections  aie 
very  futile ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
authenticity  of  any  part  of  the  book^  yrhioh  ffom 
the  highest  antiquity  has  been  attributed  to  Ezra ; 
who  certainly  at  IcBst  digested  it;  and  probably 
towards  the  end  of  hb  days  [b]. 

This  book  is  written  with  aU  the  tspint  and 
-fidelity  that  could  be  displayed  by  a  writer  of  con- 
temporary events.      It  is  a  continuation  of  the 

[d]  Nehem.  xii.  1.  If  the  author  of  thb  book  were  not  the 
same  person  with  the  Eara,  mentioned  by  Neheniiah,  he  might 
still  have  gone  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  before  the  se- 
venth  year  of  Artaxerxes. 

[B]  Huet.  Demon,  Evang.  Carpzov,  Introd.  in  LibT  Hist. 
V,  Test.  Brentii  Pr«f.  Colonii  Bibl,  Ilfust.  in  Lib.  Esd.  Walteri 
Officin.  Biblic,  p.  559. 
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Jewish  history^  from  the  time  at  lyhich  the  Chro-r 
pScIes  conclude ;  and  the  connection  ot  the  two 
accounts  is  evident^  since  the  book  of  Ezra  b^ns 
with  a  repetition  of  the  two  verses  which  termi^ 
nate  the  Books  of  Chronicles.  The  sacred  writers 
pass  over  the  time  of  the  captivity  as  a  sad  period 
of  affliction  and  punishment :  during  which^  if  the 
people  were  indulged  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli-^ 
gion^  they  had  few  events  to  record ;  and  therefore 
we  have  no  general  history  of  their  circumstances ; 
and  must  have  recourse  to  the  books  of  those  illus^ 
trious  prophets  who  flourished  among  the  Jews  in 
Assyria,  for  the  only  particulars  that  can  be  ohr 
tained  concerning  their  condition. 

The  present  book  begins  with  an  account  of 
God's  having  disposed  Cyrus,  either  by  positive 
injunction,  or  by  disclosing  to  him  his  long-pre7 
dieted  designs,  to  promote  the  rebuilding  of  thq 
city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  relates  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  illustrious  prophecies  in  the 
release  [f]  of  God's  people,  which  that  monarch 
granted  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  over  Babylon ; 

[f]  Isaiah  xIit.  26 — 28.  A  prophecy  uttered  concerning 
Cynu,  described  by  naibe  near  i200  years  before  he  appeared  \ 
justly  noticed  with  admiration  by  heathen  writers.  It  should 
be  obserred,  that  the  two  persons  foretold  by  name  in  pro- 
phecy, were  remarkable  for  eminent  virtues.  Among  the  Jews^ 
Joaiah,  of  whom  tbe  sacred  writers  declares  that  there  was  no 
king  l&e  unto  him,  before  or  after  his  time.  2  Kings  xxiih 
%  5.  Among  the  Gentiles,  Cyrus,  whose  eminent  qualities 
are  beaotifuUy  described  by  Xenophon,  vide  Cyropipdia. 
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and  in  the  return  of  the  Jews  [g]  to  their  owif 
country  after  a  captivity  of  seventy  years  [hJ, 
A.lVf .  3466.  We  then  are  presented  vdth  a  list  of 
the  leaders  and  with  the  numbers  of  captives  who  re^ 
tamed  under  Zerubbabel^  and  perceive  how  fetaDy 
the  nation  had  been  diminished  and  brought  low  by 
tucctssive  defeats  and  dispersions  [i].  We  con^ 
template  the  long  train  of  an  harassed  people  re-? 
ttored  from  captivity^  and  returning  to  their  <:oun-v 

[g]  Scaligcr  Ivag.  Libf  IIL  p.  200.  et  de  £mei|d.  Temp^ 
Lib,  VK  p.  676. 

[h}  The  name  of  Jews  geems  to  baye  been  derived  from  fh^ 
miine  of  Jadab,  and  it  b  remarkable  that  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
g«m  renders  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  with  respect  to  Judah — 
'^  Judah»  to  thee  slial)  all  thy  children  confess,  and  by  thy  name 
^U  all  the  Jews  be  called.'*  The  Jews  returned  from  Babyr 
Ion  fifty  years  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem;  but  the  seventy 
years  which  Jeremiah  predicted  as  the  period  for  the  duration 
of  the  captivity,  are  reckoned  from  the  third  or  fonrth  year  of 
Jeboiakim's  reign,  A.M.  3308.  Vid.  Jer.  xxv.  1,  II.  xxix.  lOw 
AC  this  period  Nebuchadnezzar  $rst  invaded  Judaea,  and  car- 
futd  off  o^Uvca.  Pmi.  !•  1»  8.  2  |Cings  xxiv.  1 — i,  2  Chroiu 
xxxvi.  6.  Patrick  in  Jerem*  xxv.  11.  xxij|.  10.  Dan.  i.  1^ 
Zech.  i.  12.  vii.  1—6.  and  Prid.  Ant.  A.C.  518|. 

[i]  Many  of  the  Jews  remained  in  the  fcountrifs  into  which 
Ibey  had  been  carried.  The  Jewish  writer^  say,  that  only  tbt 
drf  gji  of  the  people  returned.  It  should  be  remarked^  that  Ezra 
says,  |hat  **  the  whole  congregation  together  was  42,380  ;'^ 
though  if  ijfe  calculate  the  separate  numbers,  they  amount  but 
to  29,818.  Ezra,  perhaps,  omits  the  detail  of  some  individuals^ 
collectively  reckonefi :  as  those  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  those  who 
icould  npt  find  their  registry ;  qr  possibly  the  numbers  are  i^ 
^oiue  instances  corrupted^ 
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try,  which  had  for  many  years  lain  desolate  [&]. 
We  behold  them  erecting  a  temporary  altar  and 
service,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  their  temple. 
Afterwards  are  described  the  lamentations  of  those 
who  remembered  the  magnificence  of  Solomon's 
building;  the  (^position  excited  fay  the  Sama- 
ritans and  others,  whose  assistance  had  been 
rejected ;  the  interruption  occasioned  by  their  in- 
trigues; and  lastly,  the  finishing  and  dedication 
of  the  temple,  about  A.M.  3489  [l],  and  the  cele« 
bration  of  the  Passover  [m}. 

[k]  Since  the  land  had  kia  desolate  only  fifty-two  yetn  from 
tiie  death  of  6edaliah»  some  suppose  that  as  the  sabbatical 
year  was  occasionany  observed  by  pious  princes,  the  Jews 
bad  n^lecied  the  law  concerning  the  sabbatical  year,  only 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Asa ;  that  is,  364  years. 
Vide  Prefrtce  to  Leviticns,  p.  109,  note  o.  Compare  2  Kings 
UL.  29.  Isa.  xx&vii.  30.  with  Lev*  xxv.  5— 7.  and  Uni^rsat 
Hbt.  Vol.  X.  p.  178. 

[l]  The  Jews  tell  our  Saviour,  that  their  temple  had  been 
forty-six  years  in  building ;  which  roust  mean  the  temple  as 
repaired  and  enlarged  by  Herod.  This  work  was  began  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reigo ;  from  whence  to  tlie  thirtieth  year 
of  Christ  was  a  period  of  forty-six  years ;  and  the  temple  was 
not  even  tfien  entirely  finishe<l ;  nor  according  to  the  account 
of  Josephns  till  the  time  of  Agrippa,  near  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ.  Vid.  John  ii.  20.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  XV. 
c.  xi.  de  Bell  Jud.  Lib.  I.  §  xxi. 

[m]  It  b  necessary  here  to  mention,  that  Justin  Mart}T  in 
his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  asserts  that  the  foUowuig  speech  of 
Esra  was  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Bible,  but  ex. 
pnngcd  by  the  Jews,  vis.  **  £sra  said  to  the  people,  this 
passover  b  our  Saviour,  and  our  refuge ;  and  if  you  wHl  be 
persuaded  of  it,  and  if  you  shall  have  thoroughly  reflected 
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Ezra  theh  relates  his  return  with  his  companion  j 
to  Jerusalem ;  confesses  the  disobedience  of  the 
people  to  God's  laws^  in  intermarrying  with  the 
Gentile,  nations  of  the  Isuid ;   describes  his  own 
^ous  and  conciliatory  prayer;  the  repentance  of 
the  people^  and  their  separation  from  the  wives 
and  children^  who  not  being  of  the  holy  seed> 
might,  if  suffered  to  intermingle  with  the  Jews^ 
have  rendered  uncertain  the  accomplishment  of  the 
promises ;  and  he  concludes  with  an  enumeration 
of  those  who  had  transgressed:  stigmatizing  with 
impartial  indignation^  the  names  of  even  the  priests 
and  rulers  who  had  offended  in  his  lamentable  vior 
l&tion  of  the  law.     The  work  should  be  read  with 
the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zachariah,  which 
illustrate  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  people, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
The  predictions  delivered  by  the  prophets,  while 
they  reproved  the  murmurings  of  the  people,  con- 
soled them  in  their  dejection  and  despondence,  by 
leading  them  to  look  forward  to  the  glory  of  the 
Messiah,  to  be  displayed  in  the  second  temple  [n]. 

upon  it,  and  it  shall  have  sunken  into  your  hearts  dial  we  are 
about  to  humble  him  in  a  sign,  and  after  these  things  we 
shall  rest  our  hope  in  him,  this  place  shall  not  be  made  de^ 
solate  through  all  time,  saith  the  Ood  of  hosts ;  but  if  yon 
will  not  believe  in  him,  neither  hearken  to  his  preaching,  ye 
shall  be  a  triumph  to  the  Gentiles."  P«  292.  Edit.  Thirlb. 
1722.  The  passage,  however,  prd[>ably  never  formed  a  ge- 
nuine part  of  Scripture^  or  .it  eould  not  have  been  smrrepti^ 
ttously  removed  from  all  the  copies* 

[nJ  Haggai  ii.  7— X^«     Zech.  ii.  10.  iii,«-*10. 
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The  history  contains  a  period  of  about  sevc^nty^ 
qine  years  :  from  A.M.  3468,  when  Cyrus  became* 
Qiaster  of  Persia^  to  A.M*  3547,  when  Ezra  ef- 
fected the  reform  described  in  the  last  chapter  of 
hi»  book  ;  for  between  the  dedication  of  the  t^fn- 
pk^  and  the  departure  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  in» 
the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Lon^ 
gimanu8>  is  a  period  of  fifty -seven  or  fifty-eight 
years;  which  this  book  passes  oyer  in  silence>: 
only  mentioning  that  the  Jews  had  during  that 
time  intermixed  with  the  Gentiles^  < 

This  Book  is  written  in  Chaldee  [o]  front 
the  eighth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  to  the  nine** 
teenth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter^  and  from  the. 
twelfth  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter  to  the  twenty'' 
seventh  verse;  for  as  this  part  of  the  work  con-» 
taiuB  chiefly  letters^  conversation^  and  decrees  ut-4 
tered  in  that  language^  it  was  consistent  with  tlie 
fidelity  of  the  sacred  historian^  to  describe  the  very 
words  which  were  used ;  especially  as  the  people 
recently  returned  from  the  captivity  were  familiar> 
and  perhaps  more  conversant  with  the  Chaldee^ 
than  even  with  the  Hebrew  tongue :  and  it  was 
probably  about  this  time  that  the  Chaldee  pain- 
phrases  began  to  be  used ;  for  it  appears  by  Ner 
hemiah's  account  [p]^  that  all  coukl  not  understand 
the  law^  which  may  mean  that  some  of  them  had 
forgotten  the  Hebrew  during  their  dispersion  iri 

[6]  The  Chakleey  or  Syriao^  wi»  the  languaigc  thtoif^  oi^er 
all  Assyfia,  Babyloniai  Persia,  Sec,  i . 

.    [p]  Neh.  viti.  2,  8.     Casaubon  Epbt.  690. 
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the  captivity  [q\.  Some  assign,  likewise  to  thi$ 
time,  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  though 
it  is  possible  that  they  existed  before  the  capti^ 
vity  [r]. 

Ezra  was  of  the  sacerdotal  family,  a  descendant 
of  Seraiah  [s],  in  a  right  line  from  Aaron.  He 
succeeded  Zerubbabel  in  the  government  of  Ju« 
dasa,  by  a  commission  which  lasted  twelve  years, 
to  A.M.  3558 ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  term, 
he  either  returned  to  Babylon  to  give  an  account 
of  the  state  of  the  province  of  Judasa ;  or  ebe  re- 
tired into  a  private  station  in  his  own  country ; 
co-operating  doubtless,  in  the  pious  designs  of 
Nehemiah  his  successor,  by  whom  it  is  related 
soon  after,  that  Ezra  produced  and  read  the  kw 
of  Moses  to  the  people  at  their  request  [t]«  Ezra, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  particulariy  well 
skiUed  in  Uie  law,  to  have  given  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and  to  have  been 
well  versed  in  the  interpretation  of  them.  He 
styles  himself  a  ready  scribe  [v}^  ^^^  professes  to 

[q]  Univ.  HUt  ToL  x.  Book  II.  p.  220. 

[r]  Ptaloi  Ixxiv.  7»  8. 

[s]  Chap.  viL  1 — 5.  He  calls  himBelf  the  son  of  Seraiah, 
which  only  implies  his  descendant ;  or  at  least,  it  is  not  pro* 
bable  that  he  was  the  immediate  son  of  the  higb-priest  Seraiah 
who  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  8  Kings  ulv.  18. 
Prid.  Con.  Part  I.  B.  V. 

[t]  Neh.  viii.  1—8. 

[u]  Bara  Tii.  6.  The  word,  ibid  sopher»  implies  one  skilful 
in  learning,  or  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  The  origin 
of  the  scribes  is  uncertain  ;  they  were  probably  first  employed 
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have  prepared  himsdf  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
statutes  of  God:  the  tradition^  therefore^  of  his 
having  made  a  collection  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
h  probably  well  founded.  We  know^  indeed^  from 
Jose^us^  that  the  Jewish  priests  after  every  im* 
portaBt  war^  were  accustomed  on  the  establishment 
of  peace^  to  digest  new  registers  from  the  ancient 
records  of  the  priests  [x] ;  and  there  can  be  nq 
doubt  that  they  exercised  also  a  vigilant  care  to 
compare  and  to  preserve  the  scriptures  free  from 
eorruption. 

Ezra^  thercdbre^  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
puUiriied  a  correct  edition  after  Ae  re-establish<« 
ment  of  the  Jews ;  and  probably  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  great  ^nagogue  [y3>  which  particulariy 

ia  subscnriency  to  the  prophets,  and»  perhaps,  educated  in  their 
aohook.  Judges  y.  14.  1  Chroa.  xxvii.  92.  Jerem.  xxxtL  26L 
Thej  seem  to  have  been  established  as  an  order  of  men  after 
the  captivity,  and  to  have  risen  into  repute  after  the  cessiatiott 
of  prophecy.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testame«t  as 
doctors  of  the  law,  and  teachers  of  the  people.  Matt,  xxiL  36. 
and  Mark  xiL  28,  &c.  They  appear  in  the  later  times  to  have 
corrupted  the  law  by  their  traditions,  and  to  have  become  de- 
fimnt  in  pvrily  of  manneis.  MkiU  xv.  3.  v.  26i  Luke  xx.  40. 
Of  the  msfitei  scribes^  of  whom  Simon  speaks*  there  is  n» 
account  in  scripture. 

[x]  Oi  Wf^HT^/ufoi  tJ»  it^im  munk  «r«Ai»  U  rZf  i^aUfp  7fSf«« 
ftirmw  evpUltuitu,  are  the  words  of  Josephus,  cont.  Apion.  Lib*  !• 
^  7.  p.  1333. 

[t3  Irenseus.  adv.  Haeres,  lib.  IIL  c  xxv.  Tertul.  de  Cnltu 
Feminar.  Lib.  I.  §  3.  p.  161.  Edit  Par.  1664,  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  I.  p.  410.  Edit  Potter.  Basil.  Epist  ad.  Chik>n,  &c. 
Chrysost.  Homil.  in  Epist  ad  Hebm.  Herbelot  Biblioth. 
Orient  sub  Voce  Oxair.  Ben.  Seraiah  ct  Koran,  cap.  Bacnu 
latrod.  p.  6. 
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flourished  in  the  time  of  Artftxenes  LfOngimanus ; 
not  that  there  is  any  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
sacred  books  were  lost  during  the  captivity;  a9 
some  have  absurdly  wnceivjed  from  the  fabulous^ 
relation  of  a  pretended  burning  of  the  law,  and  of 
the  restoration  of  the  scriptures  by  divine  revela^ 
tion ;  which  account  is  given  only  in  4he  aipoetf^ 
phal  book  of  Esdras  [z]  :  a  work  of  little  or  no 
authority.  The  copies  of  the  law  were  too  much 
reverenced  to  be  lost ;  and  Daniel  [a]  we  know 
was  in  possession  of,  or  at  least  refers  to  one 
during  the  ccqptivity.  He  likewise  quotes  the  pro- 
phecies of  JeremifiJi  [b]  ;  and  probably  other  per* 
sons  had  copies  of  the  scriptures,  many  of  them 
being  favoured  by  the  conquerors.  If  indeed  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  were  so  carefully 
preserved,  we  may  well  conceive  that  the  authen- 
tic manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  were 
safely  deposited  at  Babylon ;  and  perhaps  restored 
to  Zerubbabel,  or  Ezra,  on  their  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem. But  wherever  preserved,  Ezra  certainly  pro- 
duced the  Law,  and  read  it  to  the  people  [c]  ;  and 
]the  other  books  of  scripture  were  coflected  by  him 
and  Nehemiah  [d],  or  by  the  great  synagogue. 

Ezra  was  a  most  useful  person  to  the  Jews,  who 
reverence  his  memory  with  a  regard  almost  equal 
to  that  which  they  Entertain  for  Moses.    He  is  not 

'    [z]  2  Esdras  xiv.  21.    Vid.  Joseph,  cont  Apion.  Lib.  I.  $  8. 
[A]  Chap.  ix.  11, 13. 

[b]  Dan.  ix.  2. 

[c]  Nefaem.  viii.  2.  and  ancient  Unly.'Bist.  vol.  iiu  p.  418. 
[o]  ^  Mace.  if.  18.  " 
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particulariy  styled  a  prophet  in  scripture ;  but  our 
Saviour  makes  no  distinction  between  the  authors 
of  the  sacred  books^  except  that  of  '^  Moses  and 
the  Prophets/'  Ezra  was  undoubtedly  an  ap- 
pointed minister  of  God ;  and  he  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  the  Hdly  Spirit^  or  his  hock  would  not 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Hebrew  canon ;  or 
received  as  sacred  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
christian  church. 

Ezra  is  reported  by  some  traditionary  accounts 
to  have  died  in  the  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of 
hU  age,  and  to  have  been  buried  at  Jerusalem  [b]  ; 
though  others  say  that  he  died  in  Persia^  and  was 
interred  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Samura ;  where 
Ibis  tomb  is  shewn  []f]].  Besides  the  Books  which 
aire  ascribed  to  Ezra  in  the  apocryphal  part  of  oui: 
Bible^  there  have  been  spurious  constitutions; 
benedictions;  and  prayers  attributed  to  him;  as 
likewise  a  revelation ;  a  dream ;  and  a  prophecy 
rehtive  to  the  Roman  empire;  together  with  a 
calendar  of  pretended  auspicious  and  unlucky  days^ 
none  of  which  require  attention. 

[p]  Joseph.  Antiq*  lib,  XI.  c.  ▼• 
[GJ  Betyamiii  Tadda* 
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ipHfi  Book  of  NeheimHdi  being  subjoined  in  the 
Hebrew  canon  to  that  of  Ezra^  as  a  cohtinuatioQ 
of  his  history,  was  often  considered  as  his  work[A]: 
and  in  the  haiin  and  Greek  Bibles  it  is  called  the 
Second  Book  of  Ezra;  but  it  undoubtedly  was 
written  by  Nehemiah,  in  a  more  simple  style  than 
that  employed  by  Ezra,  and  he  professes  himself 
the  author  of  it  in  the  beginning,  and  uniformly 
speaks  in  the  first  person.  It  was  probably  ad- 
mitted into  the  catalogue  of  the  sacr^  writings  by 
some  rulers  of  the  great  synagogue  [b]. 

Ezra  appears  to  haye  continued  near  ten  years 
in  tike  government  of  Judsa,  aftfr  the  reform 
which  he  mentions  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  Book : 
persisting  probably  in  his  endeavours  to  restore 

[a]  HieroD,  Pnef.  id  Reg.  Eoseb.  Chron.  ad  Ao.  1684. 

^b]  When  Isidoie  Mserted,  that  the  aecoad  book  of  Eira 
was  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  he  meant  the  apocxyphal  book 
attributed  to  him ;  for  he  mljb,  that  Eira't  first  book  eon- 
taiaed  the  words  of  Esra  and  Nehemiah,  Isidor.  Grig, 
yb.  VI.  c.  ii. 
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religion,  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  bis 
country.  Circumstances  were^  however,  so  unfa- 
vourable and  adverse  to  his  designs,  that  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  [c], 
A.M.  3559^  we  find,  from  Nehemiah,  that  repre- 
seiitationa  were  made  to  him  at  Babylon  of  the 
afflicted  state  of  the  Jews ;  and  of  the  ruinous  con* 
dition  of  their  city,  of  which  the  walls  were  yet 
unrepaired. 

This  book  begins  with  an  account  of  Nehemiah's 
^rief  at  this  rqx)rt;  of  his  appKcation  to  Arta- 
xerxes £»  permission  to  visit  and  rebuild  Jeru- 
salem, '^  the  place  of  his  Others'  sepulchres." 
This  he  obtained  probably  by  the  entreaty  of 
ESsther,  the  Queen  [n],  who  fevoured  the  Jews. 
Nehemiah  then  relates  his  departure  and  arrival  at 
Jerusalem  vnth  authority;  feelingly  describes  the 
desolate  state  of  Jenisidem ;  viewed  with  melan- 
choly contemplation  in  ^e  silence  of  the  night, 
and  details  with  affecting  interest  his  exertions  to 
repair  its  dismantled  walls*  He  records  the  names 
of  those  patriotic  men  who  assisted  him  on  this 
occasion;  the  conspiracy  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
other  enemies,  against  the  work,  and  the  defeat  of 
their  designs.  After  the  finishing  of  the  walls  and 
fortifications,  Nehemiah  applied  himself  to  other 

[c]  Mot  Arlsxarxes  Maemon,  as  some  have  imagined,  Vid. 
ScaHg.  Proleg.  Oper.  de  Emend.  Temp.  Lib.  VI.  and  Patrick. 
Hie  month  Chislen,  mentioned  in  the  tint  verse  of  Nehemiah, 
answers  to  a  part  of  our  November  and  December. 

[i>3  Chap.  ii.  e. 
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public  objects.  The  scarcity  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  large  city  of  Jerusalem^  first  excited  his  atten- 
tion. He  fortunately  at  this  time  found  a  register 
of  those  persons  who  returned  from  the  captivity 
under  Zerubbabd :  which  he  repeats  in  the  seventh 
chapter  [e],  in  order  to  complete  the  restoratioE 
of  their  possessions  to  the  respective  tribes;  and 
that  none  but  the  Levites  and  descendants  of 
Aaron  might  officiate  in  the  service  of  the  temple^ 
and  of  the  jNriesthood. 

Nehemiab  then  describes  the  pubKc  reading  of 
the  Law  to  the  people;  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Tabemades  [r];  and  odier  religious 

[b]  Chap,  yiu  This  genealogy  differs  from  that  given  by 
iBzra  ID  the  second  chapter  of  his  book»  with  respect  to  names 
and  numbers ;  which  difference  Prideaux  attributes  to  altera- 
tions made  by  Nehemiah,  in  compliance  with  changes  that 
had  hi^pened  since  the  departure  from  Babylon.  It  is  re* 
markable  that  the  two  accounts  agree  in  tiie  total  amount; 
and  the  sum  of  the  numbers,  which  are  sq[)arately  detailed, 
will  correspond,  if  to  the  29,S18  specified  by  Ezra,  we  add 
the  1765  persons  reckoned  by  Mdiemiah,  which  Ezra  has 
omitted ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  31,089  enumerated 
by  Nehemiah,  we  job  the  494,  which  b  an  overplus  in  Ezra's 
book,  not  noticed  by  Nehemiah ;  both  writers  including  in  the 
sum  total  10,777  of  the  mixed  multitude,  which  is  not  parti- 
cularized in  the  individual  detaiL  The  accounts  unquestioa- 
ably  agreed  when  they  were  received  into  the  canon,  unless 
where  there  might  be  some  obvious  cause  for  a  variation; 
and  probably  the  differences  that  now  exist,  have  originated  in 
the  carelessness  of  the  copyists*  Sharp's  Answer  to  Kennicott 
and  Commentators* 

[f]  The  Scenopegia,  or  feast  of  Tabernacles,  was  a  grand 
festival  in  memory  of  the  Israelites  having  dwelt  in  tents  in  the 
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jaj^Kuntoients^  observed  with  a  pathetic  commemo- 
ration and  thanks^ving  for  God's  former  mercies^ 
as  described  in  preceding  books  of  scripture.  Then 
jfolbws  an  account  of  the  renewal  of  the  covenant 
/of  obedience  and  respect  to  God's  law^  recorded  as 
a  memorial,  with  the  names  of  those  who  signed  it^ 
and  with  a  catalogue  of  those  who  were  appointed 
by  k>t^  or  who  consented  to  Kve  at  Jerusalem,  which 
was  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbours.  The  book 
concludes  with  a  description  of  the  reformation, 
both  civil  and  religious,  which  Nehemiah  effected ; 
the  last  act  of  which,  the  removal  of  the  strange 
wives^  was,  according  to  the  general  computation^ 
accomj^hed  about  A.M.  3574  [g];  but  it  could 
not  have  happened,  as  Prideaux  has,  on  very  suf- 
£dent  grounds^  determined,  till  A.M.  3595  [h]; 
at  which,  time  he  supposes  the  first  period  of 
Daniel's  prophecy^ to  conclude  [i],  and  the  scrip- 
iure  history  to  dose. 

wUdeniess.  It  began  the  15tli  of  September,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  eight  days  with  great  joy.  The  observance  of  it 
.seems  to  hare  been  much  insisted  on  by  the  prophets ;  and  as 
it  argued  a  sense  of  God*s  former  mercies,,  it  seems  to  have 
been  attended  with  a  blessings    Vid,  Zech.  xiv.  16,  17. 

[g]  Blair*s  Chronology. 

[h]  The  last  act  of  Nehemiah*s  reformation  took  plaoe 
under  the  priesthood  of  Joiada ;  (for  the  original  of  chap, 
xiii.  28.  will  not  admits  construction  which  should  represent 
Eliashib  as  the  high-priest),  and  Joiada  succeeded  to  the  priest- 
hood, A.M.  3591. 

[i]  Prideaux  dates  the  period  of  the  seven  weeks  from  the 
seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes,  An.  A.C.  468;  when  Ezra  was 
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The  work  affords  a  very  obrious  bot  important 
iiifitru^tion,.  The  zealous  confidence  fek  and  ex- 
cited by  Nehemiah^  which  enabled  him  and  hk 
peo^e^  by  the  divine  aid^  to  iiecover  die  city^ 
and  raise  up  its  muniments  from  a  state  which 
had  excited  the  derisioo  of  its  eoemes^  while 
the  people  were  compelled  to  worit  with  wea- 
pons of  defence^  as  well  bb  rnth  instntme&ts  of 
labour  in  tlieir  hands^  finely  illustrates  the  good 
effects  of  a  trust  in  Crod;  and  the  succiess  wfaidi 
accompanies  a  reliance  on  that  divine  wocd^  wbicli 
had  foreshown  by  the  prophet  9aniel^  that  thie 
wall  should  be  rebuilt  in  troublous  timen^  and  bad 
predicted  by  ^ecbariah^  that  the  streets  shouid  he 
jepeopled  by  its  young  und  idd  [&]. 

Nehemiah  wjas  the  son  of  Hachaliah ;  and  aci- 
cording  to  tradition^  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  [i.], 
though  it  had  been  fancied,  from  an  apocryphal 
account  of  his  offering  sacrifices  at  the  head  of  the 
priests,  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  [m].  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  different  person  from  the 
Nehemiah  mention^  by  jE)zra[N],  and  ifk  this  book, 

jOQttmisiioned  by  a  decree  to  rebuild  Uie  temple^  and  to  restore 
Jerusaleiii;  from  that  time,  to  the  reformation  efieeted  by 
Nehemiah,  were  foity-nbe  years,  when  the  Church  and  State 
,were  re-established  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Darius  Notfius. 
yid.  Dan,  ii.  35.    Prid.  Con.  An.  Ani  C.  409. 

[k]  Dan.  ix.  25.  Zach.  viii.  4,  5. 

[l]  R.  Abarb.  hi  Cabal.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  A.  1684, 
Isidore,  Oeneb,  &c. 

[m]  2  Mace.  i.  ie.  and  following  verses. 

[n]  Emra  ii.  1.    Nehetn.  v'A,  7. 
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as  one  wh6  rdtUrned  from  the  captivity  with  Ze^ 
rubbabel;  aincd  from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  to 
the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus^  no  fewer 
thaa  niDety^ne  years  intervene;  so  that  Nehe- 
miah  iHusti  on  ^e  supposition  that  they  were  the 
same  persons^  have  been  at  this  timd  much  above 
an  hundred  years  old ;  at  which  ag;e  it  can  hardly 
be  thought  [o}  probable^  that  he  should  hliVe  taken 
a  jcHirney  frcsn  Shusban  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  have 
been  capabte  during  a  government  of  twelve  years, 
and  afterwatds,  of  all  those  active  exertions,  which 
in  this  book  be  is' described  to  have  made.   Nehc- 
miah,  however>  the  author  of  this  book,  appears  to 
have  been  bom  at  Babylon;  and  was  so  distin- 
guished for  his  family  and  qualities,  as  to  be  se- 
lected for  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  the  King:  a 
situation  of  great  honour  and  emolument  in  the 
Persian  court    He  was  likewise  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Tirshatha,  which  was  in  general  appro- 
priated to  the  King's  deputies  and  governors  [p]. 
By  his  privilege  of  daily  attendance  on  the  King, 
he  had  constant  opportunities  of  conciliating  his 
&vour ;  and  he  was  enabled,  by  the  wealth  which 
he  had  derived  from  the  royal  bounty,  to  support 
his  government  with  great  magnificence  at  his  own 
{Nrivate  chatgt,  and  generously  tojrelieve  his  peo- 
ple from  the  burden  of  that  expence  which  they 
had  necessarily  sustained  under  preceding  gover- 

{O]  Michael.  Prsf.  fai  Nehem. 

[p]  Neh,  vtii.  9.  x^l.  and  Michael,  in  Loc. 
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iior8[Q].  In  evety  other  respect^  likewis^^  be  dm- 
played  the  most  exemplary  and  disinterested  zeal 
for  the  prosperity  of  his  country  [eJ.  If  Nehe- 
miah  were  not  absolutely  a  prophet^  he  professes 
himself  to  have  acted  under  the  authorfty  and 
guidance  of  God  [s].  He  seems  to  have  conspired 
with  Ezra  in  all  his  pious  designs;  and  probably 
assisted  him  in  the  revisal  of  the  canon  [t].  The 
Jews  report  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue. The  author  of  the  second  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees attributes  to  him  writings  which  are  now  no 
longer  extant  [v],  if  they  ever  existed* 

After  a  continuance  of  twelve  years  [x^  in  the 
government  of  Judaea^  Nehemiah  appears  to  have 
returned  to  Shushan^  agreeably  to  bis  promise  [r]. 
What  length  of  time  he  continued  in  Persia^  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Prideaux^  to  allow  a  sufficient 
interval  for  the  corruptions  that  took  place  during 
his  absence^  supposes  at  least  five  years ;  the  text 
only  says  ''  certain  daysfz],"  which  is  a  vague 

[q]  Neh.  V.  14»  18.    His  name  signified  consolatioo^ 

[r]  Ecclus.  xlix.  13. 

[s]  Neh.  ii.  8,18. 

[t]  2  Mace.  ii.  13. 

[u]  2  Mace  ii.  13.  Vid*  Carpz.  Introd,  ad.  Lib.  Hbt.  Vet. 
Test.  p.  343.  Frischmuth's  Diss,  de  non  Sperand.  Restitut. 
Arcae*  Fsdor.  III.  cap.  x. 

[x]  Chap.  xiii.  e. 

[y]  Nehem.  iL  6. 

[z]  Nehem.  xiii.  6.  In  Uie  Hebrew  it  is  **  at  the  end  of 
days/*  which  means,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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expression.  It  is  probable  that  he  soon  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  his  country^  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  ended  his  life.  It  is  not  possible  to 
determine  how  long  he  survived  his  return.  Many 
learned  writers  conceiving  that  Jaddua  and  Darius^ 
mentioned  in  the  twenty-second  verse  of  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  this  book  must  have  been  the 
high-priest  Jaddua  and  Darius  Codomannus,  who 
was  contemporary  with  him  during  his  priest- 
hood [a]  ^  and  who  did  not  begin  to  reign  till 
110  years  after  the  date  of  Nehemiah's  commis- 
sion ;  have  remarked  that  he  must  have  lived  an 
extraordinary  length  of  time  to  have  inserted  this 
account;  and^  indeed^  though  it  is  by  no  means 
incredible  that  Nehemiah  might  have  been  per- 
mitted by  God  to  live  190  or  140  years^  because 

[▲]  Some  have  imagioed  that  Darias  the  PersiaD,  might 
have  been  Darius  Nothna;  but  the  only  Darius  who  was  con- 
temporaiy  with  the  priesthood  of  Jaddua  was  Darius  Codo- 
mandus;  and  the  text  enumerating  the  succession  of  the 
high-priests,  evidently  speaks  of  Jaddua  as  high-priest,  who 
did  not  enter  on  his  office,  till  A.M.  3663;  and  therefore  the 
yeise  must  have  been  written  above  100  years  after  Nehemiah 
went  up  from  Babylon,  when  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have 
been  less  than.  120  or  130  years  of  age'.  The  text  would  even 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  written  after  the  death  of 
Jaddua;  which  would  tend  still  farther  to  convince  us  that  the 
passage  is  a  subsequent  interpolation.  Josephus  supposes 
Sanballat  to  have  lived  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
bnt  the  historian  must  have  meant  a  different  person  from 
Sanballat  the  Horonite,  who  opposed  Nehemiah :  or  he  must 
have  been  mistaken.  Vid.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  XI.  c.  viii. 
Prid.  An.  Ant.  Christ.  459. 
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bis  eminent  virtues  were  highly  conduoiye  to  the 
xestoration  of  the  prosperity  of  his  country ;  yet 
it  has  been  thought  by  some  more  probable  to 
believe^  that  the  \thole>  or  at  least  the  latter  part 
of  the  register  contained  in  the  twenty-six  first 
verses  of  the  twelfth  chapter  was  a  ^bsequent 
addition  [b]^  tnade  by  those  who  superintended 
the  canon ;  that  is^  by  some  members  of  the  great 
synagogue ;  the  whole  detail  being  judged  to  be 
an  unconnected  and  foreign  interpolation. 

Nehemiflh  frequently  in  this  book  cafls  upob 
God  not  to  wipe  out  the  good  deeds  that  he  had 
done;  rather  in  pious  supplication  to  be  remem- 
bered, on  their  account  [c]^  than  in  any  arrogance 
of  heart  To  have  concealed  U)e  acdotii  of  his 
government,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  office  of  a  faithful  historian ;  and  have  deprived 
posterity  of  an  excdlent  example.  The  sacred 
writers^  conscious  of  their  own  dignity,  and  look^ 
ing  only  to  truths  are  equally  superior  to  disguise 
or  vanity.  They  record  their  own  virtues  and 
their  own  failing^  with  equal  sincerity. 

Nehemiah  was  probably  the  last  governor  dele- 
gated by  the  Persian  Kings;  who^  possibly^  after 
his  death,  left  the  government  of  Judsa  to  the 
high-priest  of  the  Jews^  till  the  Persian  empire 
was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great  [d].    But 

[b]  Vossi.  Chroo.  Sac.  c.  x.  p.  149.  Prid.  Con.  Ao*  Ast 
Christ.  458. 

[c]  Chap.  V.  19.  xiii,  14,  22,  SI. 

[d]  Cornel.  Bertram*  de  Rep.  Jud.  p.  168, 173, 175. 
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little  or  no  information  can  be  collected  from  the 
sacred  writers  concerning' i'ffl^  state  of  the  Jews 
from  this  time  till  the  commencement  of  the  period 
at  which  the  Gospel  dispensation  was  promu4;ated. 
It  is  remarkable^  however^  that  during  these  ages^ 
many  heathen  authors  flourished^  an  occasional 
intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  hea- 
then nations^  and  Judsa  became  a  province  of  th^ 
Roman  empire;  so  that  many  particulars  with 
respect  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
Jewish  people^  may  be  collected  from  the  profane 
accounts. 
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This  Book  is  in  the  Hebrew  styled  '^  the  volume 
of  Esther :''  it  was  received  into  the  Jewish  canon 
with  peculiar  veneration;  and  esteemed  above 
many  of  the  prophetic  books^  probably  because 
therein  are  described  the  origin  and  ceremonies 
of  the  feast  of  Purim.  It  is  called  the  Book  of 
Esther  [a1  as  it  contains  the  history  of  this  Jewish 
captive^  who^  by  her  remarkable  accomplishments, 
gained  the  affections  of  Ahasuerus ;  and  by  a  mar- 
riage with  him,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia. 
The  author  of  the  Book  is  not  certainly  known. 
Some  of  the  fathers  [b]  suppose  it  to  have  been 

[Al  The  word  Esther  b  of  Penian  derivatioo»  StariA, 
Astraniy  Eanfs ;  its  signification  is  uncertain.  The  Towd  is 
prefixed  for  softness,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  Vid* 
Castel.  in  Lezico  Persico,  col.  a29,  and  Pfeiffer  in  Dub.  VeE« 
p.  468.  The  original  word  was  descriptive,  and  signified 
Dark,  which  was  deemed  beautiful  by  the  Jews.  Hilar. 
<£con.p.621.  Theocrit.  Idyl.  X.  2G— 29.  Esther  was  called 
by  her  own  family  Hadassah,  which  implies  a  myrtle.  Vid. 
Targum,  ad  chap.  ii.  7. 

[b]  August,  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  XVIII.  c.  xxxyi.  See  also 
Ephiphan.  de  Ponder,  et  Mensur.  cap.  vf.  Isidor.  Orig.  lib. 
VI.  cap.  ii. 
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by  Ezra;  others  contend  that  k  was  com- 
posed by  Joaehiin^  h%h-priest  of  the  Jews^  and 
grandson  of  Josedech.     The  Tahnudists  attribute 
it  to  the  joint  labours  of  the  great  synag(^e[G3^ 
which  succeeded  Ezra  in  the  superintendanee  of 
the  canon  of  scripture.    The  twentieth  verse  of 
the  ninth  diapter  of  the  book  has  led  othei»t# 
believe  t)^at  Mordecai  was  the  author  [V};  but 
what  18  theico  related  to  have  been  written  by  him, 
scenes  only,  V>  refer  to  the  circuhv  letter  which  he 
distributed  [e].    There  are,  lastly^  other  writers, 
who  maintain^  that  the  book  was  the  production  of 
E^sther's  and  Mordecai'f  united  industry  [f]  ;  and 
probably  they  might  have  communicated  an  ac* 
count  of  events  so  interesting  to  the  whole  nation, 
to  the  great  synagogue  at  Jerusalem ;  some  of  the 
members  of  which  may  with  great  reason  be  sup^ 
posed  to  have  digested  the  information  thus  re<* 
ceiyed  into  its  present  form  [g].    We  have,  how- 
ever, no  sufficient  evidence  to  determine,  nor  is  it^ 
perhaps,  of  much  importance  to  ascertain  precisely 
who  was  the  author;  but  that  it  was  a  genuine 
and  feithful  description  of  what  did  actually  happen, 
is  certain;  not  only  from  its  admission  into  the 
canon,  but  also  from  the  institution  of  the  feast 

[c]  Bava  Bathra»  cap.  i.  f.  16* 

[d]  As  most  of  the  Latin  fathers,  and  ClemeDS  Alezandrinus 
among  the  Greeks,  Strom.  Lib.  h  Vid.  also»  Elias  in  Mass. 
Aben-Ezra,  Abrah.  Hispan.  Sec. 

[E]  Chap.  k.  20, 28,  26. 

[f]  Chap.  IX.  20. 

[g]  Huet.  Demonstrat.  Evang.  Prop.  IV. 
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of  Purim^  which  from  its  first  estabfishment  has 
been  regularly  observed  as  an  annual  solemnity  [h]  ; 
on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month 
Adar^  in  commemoration  of  the  great  deliverance 
which  Esther^  by  her  interest^  had  pmoured ;  and 
which  is  even  now  cdebrated  among  the  Jews  with 
many  peculiar  ceremonies^  with  rejoicings  even  to 
intoxication.  This  festival  vms  called  Purim^  or 
the  feast  of  lots  (Pur  in  the  Hebrew  and  Persian 
language  signifying  a  lot)  from  the  events  men* 
tioned  in  chap.  iii.  7.  ix.  84. 

The  Jews  [i^  maintain  that  this  book  was  un- 
questionably inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that 
though  all  the  books  of  the  Prophets^  and  of  the 
Hagiographi  shall  be  destroyed  at  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah/  that  of  Esther  shall  continue  with 
those  of  Moses^  for  Esther  had  said^  that  ''  the 
days  of  Purim  should  not  &il  from  among  the 
Jews  [il]/*  This  is  meant^  however,  only  of  that 
part  of  the  book  which  our  church  considers  as 
canonical ;  fi>r  the*six  chapters  which  are  only  in 

[h]  2  Mace.  XV.  96,  37.  Codex,  'fheod.  Tit  de  Jvdaua. 
The  feast  is  called  also  the  feast  of  Hamao  and  Moidecai. 
The  month  Adar  corresponds  with  our  Fehruary  and  March* 
Esther  and  Mordecai  appear  to  have  ordained  only  a  feast; 
hiii  the  Jews  observe,  as  they  profess  long  to  have  done,  aftst 
on  the  18th,  which  was  the  day  destined  for  their  extirpatioD. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  XL  c.  vi.  Huet  Prop.  IV.  Christian 
Magas.  Vol  IV.  p.  260.  Prid.  Con.  Ann.  452,  Buxtoif. 
Synag.  Jud.  c.  xxiv.    Calmet,  Diet  word  Purim. 

[i]  Maimon.  More  Nevoch;  Par.  IL  c  xlv. 

[k]  Chap.  ix.  28.    Pfeifler.  Thesaur.  Hermeneut.  p.  509. 
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the  Greek  and  Latiu  copies^  were  never  received 
by  the  Jews ;  and  they  are  rejected  as  apocryphal 
by  us,  in  conformity  to  the  sentiments  of  the  an-t 
dent  churchy  for  this  and  other  reasons  which  wiU 
be  hereafter  assigned  [l].  It  is  to  be  lamented^ 
indeed^  that  the  spurious  chapters  should  ever  have 
been  annexed  to  the  authentic  part^  since  they 
tended  to  bring  discredit  on  the  sacred  book;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  a  disrespect  for  the  apor 
cryphal  additions  induced  some  ancient  writers 
to  leave  it  out  of  the  catalogue  of  the  canonical 
books  [m3;  and  occasioned  Luther  to  express  a 
wish  tliat  it  might  be  expunged  from  the  list  [nJ, 
ThesCj  however^  being  rescinded^  the  remainder 
is  entitled  to  our  reverence  as  canonical  It  19 
established  by  the  suffrage  of  antiquity,  and  bears 
every  mark  of  authenticity  and  truth  [o]. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  period  which  we  should  assign  to  the 
events  recorded  in  this  book.  It  is  certain,  from 
many  instances,  that  the  Jews  distinguished  foreign 

[l]  Preface  to  the  apocryphal  chapters  of  Esther. 

[it]  Euseb.  Hist  Eccles.  Lib.  IV.  c.  xsvi.  Athan.  Epist  39. 
Oper.  p.  65,  tom.  ii.  Edit.  Par.  1627.  Gregor.  Nazianz.  de 
Ver.  et  German  Script.  Lib.  tom.  ii.  p.  08.  Edit  Par.  1630. 
Some  thiok  that  Esther  was  iacluded  in  these  catalogues,  under 
the  book  of  Ezra,  as  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
£ira«  It  was  in  the  catalogues  of  Origen,  Cyril,  Hilary,  Epi- 
phaniuSy  and  Jerom,  and  in  that  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 
Vid.  In£ra.Pref.  to  Apocryph.  chapters  of  Esther.     Note  £. 

[n]  Conviv.  Senn.  f.  494.  and  Lib.  de  Serv.  Arbit.  tom.  iii. 
fc82, 

[o]  Eiiseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  VI.  e.  xx¥.     Hilar,  in  Psalm  i. 
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persons  by  names  ctifferent  from  those  whieb  they 
bear  in  pro&ne  history  [p] ;  as^  indeed^  ^  all  na- 
tions are  accustomed  to  corrupt  proper  names  in 
conformity  to  the  genius  and  pronunciation  of 
their  own  language.  Scaliger  upon  many  consi- 
derations contends^  that  Ahasuerus  was  the  same 
with  Xerxes  [q];  whose  Queen^  Amestris/he  con- 
ceives, might  have  been  Esther.  Some  have  ima- 
gined, that  Ahasuerus  was  Cyaxares ;  and  others 
assert  that  he  was  Cambyses  [r].  Usher  supposes^ 
that  by  Ahasuerus  we  are  to  understand  Darius 
Hystaspes  [s3 ;  who  resided  at  Susa,  and  iwhose 
extent  of  dominion  and  actions  corresponded  with 
the  accounts  of  this  book.  But  to  each  of  these 
opinions  considerable  objections  may  be  drawn 
from  the  accotints  of  pro&ne  historians  [t];  and 
probably  the  persuasion  of  Prideaux  is  best  sup^ 
ported,  who  maintains,  agreeably  to  the  account 

[p]  Vitrioga  Obsenrat.  Sacr.  Vol.  I.  c.  iv.  p.  49.  Edit. 
AmsteK  1727. 

[q]  Scaliger  de  Emendat.  Temp.  Lib.  VI.  p.  284.  Grotius, 
MichaeliSf  &c.  Capelliis  places  the  history  so  late  as  the  time 
of  Ochus,  who  was  the  successor  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

[r]  Targ.  R.  Salomon,  Seder  01am  Rabba,  p.  86. 

[s]  Usseri  Annal,  Vet.  Test.  Period.  Jul.  Ao.  4193.  Du 
Pin,  Mains  (£con.  V.  T.  p.  1073.  The  advocates  for  tliis 
opinion  maintain,  with  the  Rabbinical  writers,  that  Esther  was 
the  Artystona  of  Darius ;  but  Artystona  was  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus ;  and  the  history  of  Atossa  by  no  means  accords,  any 
more  than  does  that  of  Parmis,  with  the  account  here  giTea 
of  Vashti.  Vid.  Herod.  Lib.  III.  p.  246.  Lib.  VII.  p.  606. 
Edit.  Wesselin. 

[t]  Universal  Hist^  of  Persia,  B.  1.  and  Hist,  of  Jews,  B. 
2.  Lib.  XL 
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of  Josephos  [u] ;  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  of  the 
apocryphal  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther^  that 
Abaraerus  was  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  [x] ;  whose 
extraordinary  favour  to  the  Jews  might  in  some 
measure  arise  from  the  influence  of  Esther.  The 
histoty^  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  hare  comr 
menced  about  A.  M .  3544  [y],  and  it  contains  an 
account  of  a  period  which  extends  from  ten  to 
twenty  years. 

The  book  describes  the  advancement  of  Esther : 
who,  by  the  interest  which  she  conciliated  with 
Abasuerus^  delivered  the  Jews  from  a  great  de- 
struction which  had  been  contrived  for  them  by 
Haman^  an  insolent  favourite  of  the  King.  It  pre- 
sents an  interesting  description  of  mortified  pride> 
and  of  malice  bafBed  to  the  ruin  of  its  contrivers. 
It  likewise  exhibits  a  very  animated  representation 
of  the  vexations  and  troubles^  of  the  anxieties^ 
treachery^  and  dissimulation  of  a  corrupt  court. 
The  vicissitudes  and  characters  are  displayed  with 
dramatic  effect.  The  author  seems  to  have  been 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Persian  customs, 
that  some  have  conceived  a  notion  that  he  tran- 

[u]  Joseph.  Ant.  Lib.  XI.  c.  vi. 

[x]  Prid.  Con.  An.  470.  Sulpit.  Seven  Hist  Sac.  Lib.  IL 
p.  307»  Calmety  Diet,  word  Vashti.  Lightfoot,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  period  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
is  drawn  from  Esther  ii.  5,  6.  bat  that  passage  may  imply,  that 
Kish  was  carried  away  captive  with  Jeconiah ;  or  that  Mor- 
decai  was  a  descendant  of  some  one  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
<:aptives. 

[y]  Petav.  de  Emend.  Temp.  Lib.  VL  p.  505^8.  Auctor 
Eccles.  Goth.  p.  319. 
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scribed  his  work  from  the  Persian  chronicles  [zj* 
It  has  been  remarked^  that  the  name  of  God  is  not 
mentioned  throughout  the  book;  his  superinten- 
dent providence^  is  however,  frequently  illustrated : 
it  is  shewn,  indeed,  in  every  part  of  the  work; 
disconcerting  evil  designs,  and  producing  great 
events  by  means  seemingly  inadequate.  The  de- 
scriptions which  it  contains  of  the  eastern  court, 
exhibit  a  remarkable  consistency  with  tli^  repre- 
sentations of  heathen  authors;  we  perceive  in 
them  the  exact  fidelity  of  a  contemporary  writer : 
and  the  animated  piety  with  which  the  historian 
details  the  operations  of  the  divine  counsels  in 
defeating  the  machinations  of  the  wicked,  and  in 
delivering  his  faithful  servants  from  destruction,  is 
shewn  with  singular  impression  and  effect. 

Calmet  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Paul  Lucas^ 
that  the  tombs  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  are  still 
shewn  at  Hamaden  or  Ecbatana  in  Persia^  in  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous 
there. 

[z]  Hottinger.  Thesaur.  Philog.  Lib.  IL  cb.  i.  p.  488. 
Aben.  Ezra,  Com.  in  Procem.  Selden  in  Theolog.  Lib.  IIL 
Exercit.  V.  p.  486.  It  is  to  be  observed^  that  tbe  decree 
which  was  issued  in  favour  of  the  Jews  did  not  repeal  the 
former  decree,  because  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
could  not  be  changed,  but  it  empowered  them  to  defend  thenk- 
selves,  see  chap.  viii.  12,  and  Dan«  vi.  8.. 
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CkiKCERNiNG  the  nature^  and  author  of  this  Book^ 
various  ppimons  have  been  entertained.  Some^  as 
vreU  Christian,  asKabbinical  writers,  have  ventured 
to  consider  it  as  a  fictitious  relation  of  the  parabo- 
lical kind,  without  any  historical  foundation  [a]  ; 
and  others  as  a  dramatic  work,  grounded  on  some 
traditional  accounts  of  a  real  personage  ;  or  as  an 
allegory,  in  which,  under  real  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances, are  shadowed  out  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  some  particulars  of  the  Jewish  history  during  [b] 

[a]  Bava  Bathra,  Anabaptists,  Sec. 

[b]  Garnett  takmg  some  notions  of  Bishop  Warfourton, 
bas  etcbed  out  an  ingenious  allegory,  in  which  the  condition  of 
Job  is  considered  as  descriptive  of  Uie  Jewbh  sufferings  during 
the  captivity.  But  though  he  has  strained  every  circumstance 
in  the  history  in  order  to  accommodate  bb  theory  to  this  re. 
presentation,  he  has  produced  no  conviction.  A  lively  feincy 
may  readily  discover  such  resemblances  as  he  has  pomted  out ; 
but  if  the  judgment  be  allowed  to  reflect,  it  will  suggest  un- 
answerable objections  to  the  scheme,  however  specious  it  may 
be.    Vid.  Garnett's  Dissert  on  Job.    The  Use  and  Intent  of 
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or  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  [c].  But  to  in- 
dulg^e  in  such  unauthorised  fancies  is  very  dan- 
gerous, and  inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to 
sacred  writ ;  in  the  present  instance  there  is  no 
sufficient  foundation  for  supposing  that  the  book 
is  any  other  than  a  literal  history  of  the  temptation 
and  sufferings  of  an  actual  personage  [d]  ;  since 
it  has  every  external  sanction  of  authority,  and  is 
stamped  with  every  intrinsic  mark  that  can  cha- 
racterize a  genuine  relation. 

Of  the  real  existence  of  Job  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  affirm- 
ed by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  eastern  tradi- 
tion ;  that  the  whole  history  of  this  illustrious  cha- 
racter, with  many  fabulous  additions,  was  known 
iamong  the  Syrians  and  Chaldaeans  ;  that  many  of 
the  noblest  families  among  the  Arabians,  are  dis- 

Prophecy.  DUi.  II.  Maimoii,  More  Nevoch,  p«  3*  c.  xxii. 
Bava  Bathra,  c.  i.  foL  15.  Sentimeos  de  <[uelq.  Theol<^« 
Holland,  p.  184.    Grot.  Coin,  in  Job,  Lib.  I.    Le  Clerc,  &c. 

[c]  Bishop  Warburton  imagined,  that  Job  v/at  intended  to 
personate  the  Jewbh  people  on  their  return  from  the  capti- 
vity ;  that  by  his  three  friends  were  meant  the  three  great  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews :  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  Geshero ;  and  by 
Job's  wife,  the  idolatrous  wives  whom  some  of  the  Jews  had 
married,  as  we  learn  from  Nehemiah :  a  strange  conceit,  of 
which  the  improbabilities  are  by  no  means  glossed  over  by  the 
elaborate  reasoning,  and  extravagant  assertions  of  the  learned 
vnriter.  Vid.  Peter's  Dissert  on  Job.  Divine  Legation,  vol. 
ill.  B.  VL  §  2. 

[d]  Spanhem  Hist  Job.  Schultens  Com.  in  Job,  and  Com- 
mentators in  general. 
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tinguisbed  by  his  name  [b],  and  boast  of  being 
descended  from  bim  ;  and  lastly^  that  Job  is  men- 
tioned as  a  real  character  by  Ezekiel  [f]  and  St, 
James  [g]. 

The  book  of  Job  was  likewise  certainly  written 
as  a  literal  relation  of  actual  events;  for  this  is 
evident  from  the  style  of  the  author;  from  his 
mode  of  introducing  the  subject;  and  also  from 
the  circumstaKitia]  detail  of  habitation,  kindred,  and 
condition^  as  well  as  from  the  names  of  the  persons 
therein  mentioned ;  which  correspond  with  other 
accounts  of  that  age  and  country^  in  which  Job  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  existed  [h].  The  book 

[bJ  Mb  was  Zalach  Eddio,  usually  styled  SalUdin,  sultan  of 
ttie  Mam^ilkes:  who  bore  the  name  of  Job,  as  did  likewise 
lib  father.  >Vid.  Elmecin.Hist  Saracen.  The  authority  of  Aris- 
totle, aod^  other,  ancient  writers,  has  been  produced  abo  to 
prove  the  real  existence  of  Job.  There  are  even  now  traditionary 
.accounts  concerning  the  place  of  Job's  abode.  Vid.  nievenofs 
Voyage,  p.  447.    Le  Roque  Voyages  de  Syrie,  torn*  i.  p.  230L 

[f]  Ezek.  xiv.  14. 

[o]  James  v.  11.  Vid.  also  Tobit.  ii.  12,  15.  in  Vulgate. 
Clemen.  Epist.  ad  Cor.  ch.  xvii.  and  Arast.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evang*  Lib.  IX.  c.  xxv. 

[u]  It  has  been  said,  that  the  names  of  Job,  and  his  friends 
have  a  mystical  meaning;  but  most  of  the  eastern  names  have 
some  descriptive  signification.  Spanheim  derives  the  name  of 
Job  from  an  Hebrew  root,  M\  tw  voOup,  amare,  a  word  which 
imports  love,  or  beloved.  And  this  is  more  probable  than 
the  derivation  sometimes  given  from  a  word  expressive  of 
grief:  which,  if  accepted,  niust  be  supposed  to  have  been  ap- 
plied after  Job's  misfortunes.  Michaelis  in  his  preface  derives 
the  name  of  Job  from  a  word  which  signifies  repentance,  which 
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then  must  be  allowed  to  contain  a  literal  history 
of  real  events ;  though  agreeably  to  the  opinion 
of  Grotius,  the  subject  is  poetically  treated ;  for 
though  the  first  and  last  parts  of  the  work  being 
entirely  narration^  be  expressed  in  a  style  nearly 
as  simple  bs  that  of  the  historical  books  of  Samuel 
or  of  Kings ;  the  rest  resembles  rather  the  poetical 
works  of  David  and  of  Solomon. 

Considering  then  that  the  work  is  in  a  great 
measure  poetical ;  and  that  probably  it  was  written 
in  metre ;  we  shall  readily  account  for  that  want 
of  order  and  arrangement^  which  by  the  omission 
of  trivial  particulars^  and  by  the  neglect  of  distinc- 
tion of  times^  occasionally  gives  an  air  of  improba- 
bility to  the  book  ;  for  many  circumstances  which 
must  have  occurred  at  intervals^  are  related  in  a 
continued  and  uninterrupted  series  by  the  author^ 
intent  only  on  delivering  to  posterity  m^orable 
ievents^  and  sublime  instruction  ;  and  neglecting 
every  particular  not  immediately  conducive  to  this 
design  [i].     It  must  likewise  be  observed^  that  the 

was  perhaps  suggested  by  Mahomet,  who  refers  to  sacred  and 
traditional  accounts  of  Job.  See  Sale*s  Koran,  vol.  II.  c 
xxxviii.  p.  322. ;  also  ch.  xxi.  p.  162. 

[i]  The  calamities  of  Job  succeeded  each  other  with  a  mt- 
faculous  rapidity.  Hb  Mends  might  have  literally  observed 
seven  days  silence  iii  ashes,  from  respect  to  his  affliction.  The 
artificial  regularity  which  the  learned  Michaelis  conceives  to 
exist  in  the  numbers  mentioned  in  this  book,  does  not  appear 
Teally  to  obtain ;  except  that  when  Job's  possessions  are  said 
ito  have  been  doubled,  they  are  enumerated  by  an  interesting 
periphrasis.     Comp.  chap,  i,  3.  and  xlii.  12. 
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verity  of  the  book  is  not  invalidated  by  the  allego- 
rical manner  in  which  some  things  are  related. 
Human  events  are  literally  described ;  but  the  pro- 
<;eeding8  of  providence^  of  which  we  are  unable  to 
form  any  apprehension^  unless  from  figurative  il- 
lustration^ are  perhaps  here^  as  in  other  parts  of 
scripture  [k],  pacabolically  represented  under  fa- 
miliar allusions.  Thus  are  "  the  sons  of  God/'  or 
the  obedient  angels^  described  as  appearing  before 
the  presence  of  the  Lord^  as  at  the  tribunal  of  an 
earthly  judge ;  so  also  the  discourse  and  agency 
of  Satan  are  indirectly  shadowed  out^  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  mode  of  human  intercourse ;  in 
order  to  accommodate  to  our  conceptions^  what 
would  otherwise  be  utterly  unintelligible.  The  gor 
vemment  of  God^  in  permitting^  and  in  restricting 
the  temptations  of  the  feithful^  is  not  immediately  re- 
ferable to  our  senses ;  though  his  justice  and  mercy 
may  be  obliquely  intimated  by  &miliar  allegory  [l]. 
The  interlocutory  parts  of  the  book  should  be 
considered  also  as  descriptive  of  real  discourse^  at 
least  as  to  the  substance.  They  are  conducted 
with  every  appearance  of  prolMibility^  and  the 
passions  of  the  speakers  seem  to  kindle  as  they 
proceed.  There  is^  also^  no  sufficient  reason 
why  we  should  not  suppose  God  (whose  decision 
of  this  important  controversy  had  been  earnestly 

[k]  Gen.  xxTiii.  12.  Isa.  vi.  1  Kings  xxii.  19—22.  Zech. 
iii.  1.     Rev.  xU. 

[l]  Le  Clerc.  in  Loc.  Codurc.  Pr«f.  in  Job.  Pfeiffer  Dub. 
Vex.  Cent.  iii.  Loc.  31. 
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desired)  [m],  to  have  actually  tfpoken  by  bindself 
or  his  angel  out  of  the  whklwind  [n]  ;  though 
some  writers  have  chosen  to  consider  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Deity  as  a  prophetic  vision^  rqire*- 
sented  to  Job  and  his  friends  in  a  trance.  This 
account^  then^  of  the  suffering  and  restoration  of 
Job^  must  be  admitted  as  a  real  and  authentic 
hidtory :  no  where  allegorical^  except^  perhaps^  in 
those,  parts  which  reveal  the  agency  of  superior 
beings. 

The  origin  of  Job  is  uncertain  {o].  There  is 
an  appendix  aanexed  to  the  Greeks  Axabic^  and 
Vulgate  versions  of  the  book^  said  to  be  iaken 
from  the  ancient  Syriac>  which  represents  Job  to 
hme  been  the  son  of  Zareh^  a  descendant  of 
Esau;  and  which  relates  that  he  reigned  in  the 
land  of  Ausis>  upon  the  border  of  Idunaiea  and 
Arabia;;  and  upon  this  au^hwity  many,  ancient 
.writers^  and  most  of  the  &tbers>  concur  in  sti^ 
posing  that>he  was  the  same  with  Jobab^  the  6on 
of  Zerah^  mentioned  in  Genesis  [p];  but  iis  this 

[m]  Cbap.  X.  2  xil.  6.  xiir.  0,  21,  22,  24. 

[n]  The  dialdee  Pafaphrast  talatig  thei^m>rd  wkfrlwiod  in 
a  meto|Kharioal  aeitfe,.  randeia  it  impropedy  ^'  out  of  the 
^hidwind  of  gylrf;"  aa  if  God  had  suggested  to  Job*  amidst 
the  conflict  of  his  sorrows,  the  followiag  thoughts.  See 
1  Kiogs  xix.  11—13.  a  similar  representatioo. 

[o]  Sixt'Senen.  Bib.  Lib.  I.  and  a  translation  of  this  Ap- 
pendix in  WaU's  Critical  Notes.  Vid.  also  Athan.  Synops. 
Chrysost  de  Patient  Horn.  II.  Arisfcas,  Philo,  Polyhistor. 
Euseb.  ?mp.  Lab.  IX.  cap.  xxv.  August  de  Civil.  Dei.  Lib. 
XVIII.  cap.  xlvii. 

[p]  Gen.  xxxvi.  33.  1  Chron.  xliii.  44.  Spanhem  in  Job, 
ch.  iv.     Mercer.  Pineda,  &c.    There  is  likewise  in  the  Greeks 
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addidoQ  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  <x)pie8  it  is. 
considered  as  spurious ;  and  the  learned  Spanheim 
has^  upon  very  strong  grounds^  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  Job,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  history, 
was  a  very  different  person  from  the  son  of  Zerah ; 
and  that  he  derived  his  origin  from  Uz,  the  son  of 
Nahor,  brother  to  Abraham  [iij;  or  from  Abra-^ 
ham  himself,  by  Keturah.  We  may  assent,  like* 
wise  to  the  opinio  of  Bishop  Lowth,  that  Job 
dwdt  in  that  part  of  Arabia  Petraoa  which  was 
eafied  £dom  [r],  and  bordered  uj^n  the  tribe  of 

a  discourse  of  Job's  wife,  which  is  generally  rejected  as  apo' 
€iyphal*  ^Vid.  Origen.  ad  African.  Hieron.  Prtef.  in  Dan«  ei 
in  Job,  e|  in  Queest.  Heb*  in  Oen.  Chrysos.  Pdycb^Oiymp* 
Procenu  9t  ad  Cateo.  in  Job.  Soo^e  have  imagined  that  Job's 
wife  was  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob.  She  b  called  Rach- 
man  by  tne  Arabs ;  and  b  supposed  by  them  to  have  been  the 
dangbtet  of  Ephralm ;  or  according  to  others,  of  Machir,  the 
son  of  Btanassetfa.  Vid.  Sale's  note»«i'K6mH;-^£^ie-wa^  proJ 
baUy  ofiUie  coantry  and  rdigion  of  Job^.tfabngh  censu^  by 
him  i(ppn  one  occasion,  as  having  spoken  foolbhiy.  Vid» 
Wesley's  Dissert,  XXVI. 

[q]  Hierbn.^uaest.  H^br.  in  Gen.  Spanhem,  Hbt.  Job, 
cap.  in    Bochart,  &c. 

[B]  Un,  wBsr£dom.  V4d.  Lament,  iv.  21.  Nrnnb.  xxxiv.  d^ 
Josh.  XV.  12.  Jerem.  xxv.  20.  Lowtfti's  PrasL  Poet.  xxxii« 
and  solas.  Wedey's  Dbs.  XXIX.  Hedges  conceives  Jobtakid 
htt  friends  to  have  Uved  somewhere/lKtw^en. ChaJdaia  and 
Jud«L  Some  place  him  in  Arabia  Deatrta^  yitriiiga,Observal« 
Sacr.  c.  iv.  p.  89.  torn.  i.  Edit.  AmateL  1727.  AH  the  eoiuUry 
between  Egypt  >and  the  Euphrates  was  caUed  East,  wilb  n^ 
apect  to  Egypt;  .and  the  Jewa  who*  there  adopted  the  fexpresp 
aion,  afterwarda  eaed  it  etedutely  without  relansnce  to  their 
change  of  aituation.  Vid.  Mede,  foU  p.  407.  aid  MaU.  ii.  I. 
If  Mosea  weire  the  author  of  Una  part,  he  might,  in  Midiin^ 
which  is  to  the  West,  properly  call  Ecfom,  tlie  South. 
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Judah  to  the  South :  being  situated  between  Egyp^ 
and  the  land  of  the  Philistines  :  and  we  may  sup^ 
pose  that  his  friends  inhabited  the  country  imme- 
diately adjacent. 

Job  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sovereign 
[s],  though  styled  the  greatest  man  of  the  East, 
with  respect  to  his  possessions.  He  and  his  friends 
were,  however,  persons  of  considerable  rank  and 
importance,  as  may  be  collected  from  various  cir- 
cumstances incidentaUy  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  his  history.  If  they  were  not  directly  descended 
from  Abraham,  they  must  be  classed  among  those, 
who,  out  of  the  fiunily  of  Israel,  worshipped  God 
in  sincerity  and  truth.  The  exact  period  in  which 
they  existed,  cannot  be  determined.  Without  de- 
scending to  minute  enquiries  on  the  subject  [t], 
we  may  remark^  that  they  appear  to  have  lived 
some  time  during  the  servitude  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt :  and  that  the  period  of  their  history  may 
properiy  intervene  between  the  death  of  Joseph 
and  the  departure  from  Egypt  [u];   which  in- 

[s]  The  crown  tnenttoned  In  xiz.  9.  is  only  a  figurative  ex- 
pression for  prosperity.  Job  and  hb  friends  are  in  the  Greek 
ciJled  sovereigns ;  that  is,  great  men. 

[t3  Some  Tahnudists  have  asserted,  that  Job  was  bom  io 
die  very  year  of  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt,  and  that  be  died 
in  the  year  of  the  Exodns ;  a  conceit  founded  on  a  supposi- 
tion,  that  as  the  camek  and  oxen  were  restored  twofold  to  Job, 
80  the  years  of  his  life  were  doubled ;  and  that,  as  he  lived 
140  years  after  his  affliction,  he  lived  seventy  years  before  it. 
Vid.  Bava  Bathra.  The  Rabbins  suppose  that  Moses  alludes  to 
the  death  of  Job  when  he  says  of  the  Gentiles^  that  "  Uieir 
defence  is  departed  from  them/'     Vid.  Numb.  xiv.  9* 

[u]  Spanhem  Hist.  Job,  cap.  vi.  p.  106. 
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eludes  a  space  of  about  140  or  145  years ;  in 
which  case  Job  might  be  six  or  seven  generations 
remoTed  from  Nahor.  And  since  he  survived  his 
restoration  to  prosperity  140  years^  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  lived  at  least  during  part  of  the 
time  that  the  Israelites  v^andered  in  the  v^ilder- 
ness  [x].  As  the  age  of  man  in  that  period  did 
not  usuaUy  exceed  300  or  220  years  [y]^  Job  was 
probably  overwhelmed  in  calamities  in  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  his  life :  when  if  possessed  of  the 
greatert  fortitude  to  sustain  his  afflictions^  he  was 
also  endued  with  the  liveliest  sensibility  to  feel 
them.  How  long  his  sufferings  may  have  lasted 
is  uncertain  ;  the  seven  years  for  which  some  con- 
tend^ would  have  been  a  longer  period  than  can 
be  admitted.  It  required  not  such  a  continuance 
of  time  to  demonstrate  his  fitith  and  unshaken 
confidence :  and  God  delights  not  in  unnecessary 
severity  [z].  But  from  a  consideration  of  particu- 
lars^ it  w91  be  evident  that  less  than  a  year  cannot 
be  assigned  for  the  duration  of  his  distress ;  and 
this  is  agreeable  to  the  general  Hebrew  calcula- 
tions. 

In  deciding  upon  the  period  which  we  ascribe 
to  Job  and  his  friends^  we  suppose  them  to  have 
flourished  before^  or  about  the  time  of  Moses; 

[x]  Grot  Pnef.  piodat  Argam.  in  Job. 

[t]  Few  of  Job's  supposed  contemporaries  lived  to  so  great 
a  length  of  years ;  but  Job  was  blessed  with  a  long  life.  He 
is  by  some  stated  to  have  died  about  A^.  2449. 

[z]  Lament  iii.  33. 
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and  the  seotimeats  and  religious  opinions  wbich 
are  maintained  in  their  discourse^  are  in  general 
such  as  were  consistent  with  the  information  ;that 
obtained  before  the  Mosaic  dispensation  [a].    Job* 
appears  to  have  worshipped  God  in  the  manner 
of  the  Patriarchs^  before  the  priesthood  was  con- 
fined to  Aaron ;  and  in  the  detail  of  his  ptety^  be 
affords  a  transcript  of  those  primitive  principles* 
;which  he  might  have  derived  from  Abraham  and 
Nahor.     He  and  his  friends  seem' to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  precepts  of  traditionaypdKgioD 
[b]j  as  collected  from  occasional  revelations  to  the 
Patriarchs ;  together  vrith  the  deductions  of  that 
conscience  which  was  ''  a  Law  to  the  Grentiles 
[c]/'     But  it  must  ako  be  observed,'  that  they 
sometimes  displayed  a  greater  knowledge  of  im- 
portant truths  than  was  conststeat  with  the  gene- 
ral notions  that  must  have  prevailed  in:  their  time. 
All  of  Abraham's  descendants^  indeed^  who  were 
contemporary  with  Job^  may  be  supposed  to  have 
beea  acquainted*  vrith  the  attributes  of  God ;  and 
with  the  use  of  saorifice  [d].    They  mighty  from 
tradition^  have  collected  some  knowledge  of  the 
&11  of  angels  [b]^  of  the  creation  from  the  dust  by 
.the  breath  of  the  Almighty  [f];  erf*  original  sin  and 

[a]  When  Elihu  reckons  up  the  modes  of  revelation,  be 
takes  no  account  of  the  Mosaic. 

[b]  Peter*s  Critical  Dissert,  on  Job,  p.  151. 

[c]  Rom.  ii.  14.  and  Tertull.  cap.  iL 

[d]  Chap,  xlii  8. 
[bJ  Chap.  iv.  18. 
[f]  Chap,  xxxiii.  4. 
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ito  effecta  [g]  ;  of  the  flood  [h]  ;  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  [i]  ;  and  even  of  a  promised 
Messiah  [k].  Yet  still  there  wiU  remain  some 
» particulars  of  which  they  were '  appriz^^  that  ap^ 
pear  to  be  abpve  the  general  in  formation  which  the 
Gentiles  possessed ;  and  therefore  we  may  a^ent 
to  an  opinion  which  is  maintained  by  many^  both 
Jewirii  and  Christian  writers  [l]^  that  Job  and  his 
friendft  were  enlightened  by  a  prophetic  spirit :  as 

•  certainly  some  few  persons.amotig  the  Gentiles  were 
[m]  ;  and  the  conviction  that  Job  was  to  be  con* 
sidertra^as  a  patriarchal  projAet^  was  probably  the 
udnoemeoil^  which  influenced  the  Jews  to  admit 
kb  work  into  ihe  canon  of  their  scripture^  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  wdtten  by  himself ;  and 

•  not. to  have  been  compiled  by  aii  inspired  author 
of  their  own  nation. 

Job  and  his  friends  were  unquestionably  distiur 
guished  by  extraordinary  marks  of  God's  counte- 
nance; and  we  are  authorized  by  the  book  to 
consider  them  as  sometimes  favoured  by  divine 
revelations.     Eliphaz  received  instruction  '^  from 

[g]  Chap.  xii.  16.  xiv.  4.  xv.  14.  xxt.  4.  xxvi.  13.  xxxi.  33; 
z.  9.  compare  with  Gen.  iii.  19. 

[h]  Chap.  xxii.  15,  la 

[i]  Chap.  xxii.  20. 

[k]  Chap.  xix.  25.  xxxiii.  23^30. 

[l]  Patrick's  Appendix  to  his  Paraphrase.  St.  Augnstia 
calls  Joh  **  Rximius  Prophetarum.^* 

[m]  As  Balaam,  whom  the  Jews  conceived  to  have  been  the 
same  person  with  Elihu. 
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the  visions  of  die  night  [n]/'  and  heard  the  voic^ 
of  a  spirit  in  secret  whispers^  like  the  "  still  smalt 
voice''  which  Elijah  heard  [o].  Elihu  also  felt  a 
divine  power  [p] ;  but  Job  himself  appears  to  have 
been  invested  with  peculiar  dignity ;  and  he  en- 
joyed pre-eminent  distinctions  above  the  Grentile 
prophets.  God  spoke  to  him  ''  oiit  of  the  whirl- 
wind [q];''  and  it  has  been  supposed^  from  the 
fifth  verse  of  the  forty-second  chiqpter^  that  he 
beheld  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence : 
as  perhaps^  in  a  glorious  cloudy  for  so  the  seventy 
understood  it.  He  undoubtedly  in  many  places^ 
speaks  by  the  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
expresses  himself  concerning  the  doctrine  of  gra^ 
tuitous  justification  \k\,  and  of  a  future  state^  with 
a  clearness  and  information  that  were  evidently 

[n]  Job  iv.  18>  16.  Hence  R.  Sol.  Jarchi  was  led  to  re* 
iduIk,  that  the  Shechinah  was  upon  Eliphaz. 

[o]  1  Kings  xix.  12. 

[p]  Chap,  zxxtii.  8, 18.  xxxiii.  15^  16.  The  name  of  ElUiu, 
which  signifies  <<  He  n  my  God,**  and  other  circumstances^ 
have  led  some  writers  to  consider  him  as  a  representative  of 
the  Messiah ;  Elihu  is  not  censured  as  Job's  three  firiends  are, 
chap,  xlii*  7— D.  In  chap.  xl.  4,  5,  and  in  chap.  xlii.  1—0, 
Job  seems  to  plead  guilty  to  what  Elihu  had  objected  to  him. 
See  chap,  xxiii.  9,  10 ;  xxxiv.  6,  6.  In  chap,  xxxiii*  28, 1(4, 
Elihu,al80  speaks  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  respect  to  a 
messenger  or  teacher,  chap.  xxxiiL  28,  24. 

[q]  So  the  Spirit  descended  on  the  apostles  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  *<  snddenly,  with  %  rushing  mighty  wind.'' 

{r]  Chap.  ix.  2,  8.  xiv.  4.  xxv.  4.  Hodge's  enquiry  into 
the  design  of  the  Book  of  Job* 
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the  result  of  prophetic  apprehension.  We  can- 
not indeed^  attribute  the  precise  and  emphatic 
declaration  contained  in  the  nineteenth  chapter^  to 
any  thing  but  to  the  effect  of  immediate  reve- 
lation from  God ;  and  must^  agreeably  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  most  judicious  writers^  ancient  and 
modern^  consider  it  as  an  evident  profession  of 
faith  in  a  Redeemer  [s]^  and  of  entire  confidence 
in  a  resurrection  and  future  judgment  [t]. 

[8]  It  is  not  necessary  from  this  expression  to  conclude 
tbat  the  whole  mystery  of  the  redemption  was  revealed  to 
Job;  but  only  that  he  entertained  a  consolatory  assurance 
of  some  future  personage^  who  should  appear  to  deliver  man- 
kind from  the  curse  of  Adam»  and  to  judge  the  worid  in  righ- 
teousness. 

[t]  Chap,  six,  26—29.  Some  commentators,  it  is  true, 
consider  this  passage  as  expressife  of  Job's  confidence  only  in 
a  present  restoration ;  which  is  to  restrict  the  expressions,  in 
a  most  unauthorized  manner,  and  to  interpret  scripture  upon 
preconceived  notions.  Patrick  supposes  this  temporal  re- 
storation to  be  typical  of  a  friture  resurrection.  He  professes 
to  follow  St.  Jerom's  authority ;  but  in  the  place  alluded  to, 
St  Jerom  (or  the  author  of  the  commentaries  under  his  name) 
does  not  confine  the  words  to  a  figurative  prediction.  He 
says  absolutely,  that  Job  in  this  passage,  "  resurrectionem 
fbturam  prophetat  in  spiritu,"  prophesies  in  the  spirit  the 
future  resurrection.  And  though  in  other  places,  St  Jerom 
admits,  with  all  writers,  a  double  sense  of  scripture,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  does  so  in  thb  place ;  where,  indeed, 
only  a  single  sense  could  be  intended,  for  Job  had  uniformly 
declared  his  despondence  as  to  the  present  life.  St.  Jerom 
likewise,  in  his  Epbtle  to  Paulinus,  affirms,  that  Job  here 
prophesies  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  terms  as  clear 
and  exact  as  ever  were  used.  "  Resurrectipnem  corporum  sic 
prophetat  ut  nullus  de  ek,  vel  manifestius,  vel  cautius  scrip- 
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Having  obMfYod  (Kw  vmeh  wUb  rei^peet;  lo  Om 
jmo^  19  ¥rbich  Job^  im^  Im>  aiq^po^ed  to  haie 
fiYe4>  H  f»^y  witift  mp(^  £i«ifily  be  opwidewid  ftl 
wbfi^t  Uo^^  4Bi^  by  wb$m  Wa  hiitory  shQ^  secM 
likely  tQ  buve  Uw»  wril*©«,  Wp^n  ^is  $u^ect,  tt 
U  not  B^c^s^ory  tix  enliev  \vXq  an  exanxna<ioft  of 
Ibe  Yamu9  firgiunei^  prodiiced  by  diSermt  aur? 
^Kmb  lA  iufq^ort  of  their  several  optaiiDinft;  bat  il 
may  be  obqerced>  thiat  «onie>  have  oooceivBd  the 
book  to  be  th?  production  of  i^obfp]  hjinijielf ; 

senit***  Vidw  also,  Epbt  61.  ad  Pammacfa.  Ttihi  renMrkaMe 
passage  is  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  relate  to  the  restoration  of 
happiness  in  a  future  Hfe  ;  and  certainly  it  coatabs  a  manifest 
and  direct  prophecy  of  the  jfttture  resurreetioii  of  ^  body,  and 
of.  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  earth,  as  the  soleniniiy 
of  the  introduction ;  the  tenor  of  Job's  discourse  worked  up 
to  its  h^hest  pitch ;  the  replies  of  his  friends ;  and  every 
expression  (as  ikithfuNy  transited  in  our  BiUe)  demonstrate. 
Wci  cannot  restrict  the  prophecy  to  a  confidence  m  a  temporal 
restoration,  wiAout  abrogating  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words ; 
and  without  coasideriug  them  as  utterly  extravagant  and  un- 
meaning. Wherefore  should  *^-  they  be  graven  with  an  iron 
pen,  and  with  lead  in  the  rock  fbr  ever?'  How»  **  after 
worms  should  have  destroyed  hn  body/'  could  Job  **  see  God 
in  the  flesh,''  except  m  a  future  Kfe?  Why,  lastly,  did  he 
mention  that  his  '^  Redeemer  should  stand  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth,  and  that  **  his  own  eyes  shouM  behoM  him,*^ 
unless  to  declare  his  assurance  of  a  future  resurrection  and 
judgment  ?  To  the  unexampled  misery  of  Job,  and  through 
him  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  a  work  to  be  admitted  into  Ae 
canon  of  Scripture,  God  might  vouchsafe  the  fint  explicit 
fevelatton  of  a  future  relribuUve  judgment ;  and  tiie  first  dis* 
tinct  view  of  a  spiritual  Redeemer.  See  chi^).  xiii.  15,  and 
Peters'fl  Critic.  Dissert,  on  Job. 
{v]  Orig.  Cont.  Cels.  Lib.  Vi.  et  Anonym,  in  Job.   Ap» 
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Hf  6f  EKhut  i±] ;  white  tnAtiy  have  attributed  it  to 
Moses  [r] ;  and  others  f o  fatter  prophets ;  as  to 
Solomon  fz];  and  to^  Isaiah  [a}.  The  most  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  H  was  composed  from  suiih 
memorials  as  Job  himsdlf,  or  his  friends,  anight 
have  left  in  the  Syria<?  or  Arabic  language.  The 
work  is  written  in  a  style  agreeable  to  the  genius 
of  flre  Arabic  language.  It  is  subKme,  lofty,  com- 
j^yressed,  and  fall  of  figures  and  aRusive  images. 
It  contains,  Mewise,  much  of  that  profound  phi- 
Ibsophy,  and  elevated  turn  of  thought,  for  which 
the  Arabians  v^ere^  as  remarkable  [b],  as  for  the 
dignity  and  idtegorieal  cast  of  their  fonguage.  li 
may  be  added,  Skewise,  that  some  of  the  images 
and  remarks^  in  this  book  appear  to  have  been 

Origen^  torn,  il  p.  851.  Edit.  Par.  1733.  Gregor.  Mag.  m  Job, 
£ib*  f.  cap.  i*  Suidas  in  Job.  Isidor.  Hisp.  Sixf.  Seuens.  Mot- 
tiDgery  Walton^  Bochait»  Huet,  &c. 

[x]'  LigLtfoot  supposes  Elihu  to  have  been  the  author^  be- 
cause in  the  beginning  of  his  discourse  he  appears  to  speak  in 
that  character ;  but  he  is  only  introduced,  as  are  the  other 
friends,  in  the  first  person,  for  the  saKe  of  ornament.  Chap, 
zxzii.  15,  &c« 

[1r]  BkVtt  Bathra,  cap.  1.  f.  f  5.  Kimchi,  Methodius  apudf 
Pbotium.  R.  Levi  Ben.  Gerson  in  Prsef.  Aben-Ezra-ad.  cap.  ii. 
11.  Huet.  Demoust.  Evan.  Poiychron.  and  Julian*  Halicar. 
ap.  Nicset  in*  catena  in  Job.  Hieron.  Epist  ad  Piaul. 

[^3*  Gregor.  Nasians.  Orat.  ad  Exsequat.  Harduin  in  Chron. 
V.  Teat. 

[4j  PhOb  Codercus.  Prsef.  in  Job.  Scaliger.  Grotius.  Le 
deic.  WarburtoQ  attributes  it  to  Ezra ;  and  Garnett  to 
EzekieL 

[Bj  1  Kings  iv.  30.  Xerem.  xlix.  7.  Obad.  ver.  B.  Ba^ucH 
iii.  13* 
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drawn  from  circumstances  peculiar  and  appropriate 
to  Arabia  [c] ;  and  that  it  has  every  characteristic 
of  the  most  venerable  antiquity^  and  aU  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  original^  patriachal  work  [d]. 

That  the  book  is  drawn  up  in  a  poetical  form, 
and  adorned  with  poetical  embellishments,  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  not  written  in  great  part  by  Job ; 
for  though  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  violence  of 
outrageous  passion,  or  the  freedom  of  animated 
dialogue^  to  speak  ia  numbers ;  yet  there  is  no 
reason  why  Job  may  not  be  supposed  to  have 
amused  himself,  when  restored  to  ease  and  pros- 
perity, by  recollecting  the  circumstances  of  his 
affliction ;  and  to  have  described  them  with  metri- 
cal arrangement;  it  being  customary  in  the  earlier 
ages  to  compose  the  most  important  works  in  some 

[c]  Chap.  vi.  16—17.  xxxviu  0,  22.  Vid.  also  chap.  ix.  26, 
where  Schnltens  translates  the  word  niUM>  by  **  naves  papyro 
Tel  amndine  textas  ;**  and  supposes  it  to  signify  those  vessels 
made  of  cane»  or  the  papyms,  that  were  used  on  the  Nile. 
Vid.  Lucan.  Lib.  IV.  1.  135, 136. 

[d]  Grey's  Pref.  to  Job.  Origen  cont  Ceb.  Euseb,  and 
^den  upon  Rom.  ii.  14.  Hottinger  Smegna  Orient.  Job 
mentions  only  the  most  ancient  species  of  idolatry,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  and  moon.  Vid.  chap.  zxxL  26,  27«  and  the 
most  ancient  kind  of  writing,  by  sculpture.  His  riches  are 
reckoned  by  his  cattle  ;  and  it  b  by  n6  means  clear,  that  the 
word  Kentah,  translated  a  piece  of  money,  chap.  xliiL  11. 
does  not  mean  a  lamb.  Vid.  Spanhem.  and  Calmet  in  Gen. 
xxxiii.  10.  X>r  if  it  mean  money,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  might  not  be  in  use  in  the  time  and  country 
assigned  to  Job.  Comp.  also,  chap,  xliii.  8.  with  Numb. 
xxiiL  1.  Bp.  Lowth  considers  the  style  as  bearing  evident 
marks  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.    Vid.  Pneiect.  32. 
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kind  of  measure  [e].  It  is  consistent  also  with 
our  notions  of  inspiration^  to  suppose  that  its  sug- 
gestions might  be  conveyed  in  the  captivating  dress 
of  poetry.  How  far  Job  reduced  the  work  towards 
its  present  form^  cannot  be  determined;  it  is  con- 
tended only^  that  he  left  sufficient  materials  for 
some  Hebrew  writer  to  digest  it  as  it  now  appears. 
As  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  language  are  derived 
from  the  same  origin :  both  being  deduced  from 
Abraham's  descendants^  among  whom  the  Hebrew 
was  preserved^  and  the  Arabic  originated^  they 
may  well  be  supposed  to  approximate  towards  their 
source^  and  to  have  much  resembled  each  other ; 
as  indeed  they  now  do^  with  great  affinity  [f].  It 
is  therefore  possible^  that  Job  might  have  written 
the  book  in  the  language  in  which  it  now  exists  [g]; 
the  last  verses  only  being  added  by  some  prophet 
who  received  it  into  the  Jewish  canon  [u2*    But 

[b]  Isidore  Grig.  L.  I.  27. 

[f]  Hunt's  Clavis  Pentateuchi. 

[g]  All  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  Israelites,  Ida- 
m«anSy  and  Arabs,  probably  continaed  long  to  use  the  same 
language,  till  separation  and  gradual  innovations  produced  a 
change.  The  names  of  Ishmael's,  Keturah's,  Esau's,  and  Job's 
families,  are  pure  Hebrew*  See  Sir  Williaip  Jones's  viiith 
Anniversary  Discourse,  and  vol.  iii.  of  Asiatic  Researches* 

[h]  It  is  uncertain  when  the  book  was  received  into  the 
canon.  Some  think  that  it  was  admitted  with  Solomon's  writ- 
ings by  the  men  of  Hezekiah ;  but  probably  it  was  inserted 
much  earlier.  In  the  Hebrew,  it  follows  immediately  after 
the  Proverbs ;  but  in  the  Septuagint,  and  by  St.  Jerom,  it  was 
placed  as  in  our  Bibles.  Peters  suggests,  that  it  might  have 
been  presented  to  Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba;  and 
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if  we  conceiYe  that  the  Hebrew  language  mart 
have  differed  so  much  from  the  Ard[)ic^  in  the 
time  of  Job^  that  what  he  wrote  must  have  been 
translated  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrews^  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  composed  by  son^e  in*- 
spired  writer  among  the  Hebrew's;  who  retained 
those  Syriac  and  Arabic  expressions  which  are 
interspersed  through  the  work,  as  appropriate  or- 
naments of  the  history,  and  as  tending,  perhaps, 
to  facilitate  the  versification.  Some  critics,  indeed, 
consider  these  expressions  as  foreign  colruptions 
introduced  into  the  Jewish  language  after  the  cap^ 
tivity ;  and  therefore  imagine  that  the  work  miipt 
have  been  composed  afi^r  those  of  David  and 
Solomon ;  but  what  they  consider  as  Chaldaisms, 
are  by  others,  with  more  probability^,  represent^ 
to  be  only  Syriac  and  Arabic  expressions  [i]. 

The  book  then  was  probably  either  written  by 
Job^  or  composed  from  materials  which  he  left,  by 
some  writer  who  lived  soon  after  the  period  of  the 
history  herein  described.  They  who  dispute  this 
antiquity,   maintain,  that  besides  the  pretended 

Wesley,  oil  a  conjecture  as  sleoder,  fancies  that  it  might  have 
been  procured  by  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  when  in  Moab^  which 
was  iu  Idumaea,.  and  near  the  9pot  where  he  conceives  Job  to 
have  lived.  It  was  however,  doubtless  received  before  the 
time  of  Ezekiel.    Vid.  Ezek.  xiv.  14.  Mercer,  in  Proverbs. 

^l}  Schultens,  Grey's  Job,  p.  12*  It  has  been  disputed 
whether  the  names  of  Job*8  daughters  are  of  Hebrew  or  Ara- 
bic extraction.  But  as  both  languages  have  the  same  roots, 
the  dispute  is  idle.  The  word  Jehovah,  which  was  known 
only  to  the  Jews,  might  have  been  applied  to  the  Deity  by  th# 
compiler  or  translator. 
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ChaUaisms  which  hate  been  before  obsierved  rtt- 
ther  to  have  been  as  Arabic  and  Syriac  expi'eflsionsj 
they  discover  some  passages  in  the  book  which 
are  imitations  of  particulars  in  the  works  of  David 
and  of  Solomon  j  but  if  the  coincidences  produced 
in  support  of  this  assertion  be  not  accidehtal^  they 
do  not  prove  that  the  passages  wete  copied  by 
Job;  since  there  is  equal  reason  to  suppose  that 
David  and  Solomon  might  have  borrowed  from 
him^  as  other  prophets  certainly,  did[]CJ;  such 
imitations  of  expression^  for  the  communication  of 
similar  sentiments  beihg  ctistomary  itmong  the  sa* 
cred  writers^ 

If^  however^  we  admits  as  some  hkve  contended^ 
that  tiie  book  eontaitid  allusions  to  the  Mos&ic  laws» 
and  also  to  circumUaAcfe^  and  evcfnts  of  the  Jewish 
history}  and  that  these  aOusions  are  not  merelf 
such  as  refer  to  particulars  with  which  Job  might 
be  acquainted  [l]^  if  contemporary  with  the  ser- 

[k]  Huet  Prop.  IV^  passim. 

[l]  The  sentiments  in  chap.  xvii.  5*.  xxi.  19«  xxii.  6i  xxiv* 
7,  9»  10,  and  xxxi.  9,  10»  28^  produced  by  Warburtob  and 
others,  as  allusions  to  the  law»  t^hich  escaped  the  author, 
mifcht  surely  be  general  remarks.  AH  the  supposed  references 
to  the  flood,  and  oUieir  particulars  described  in  Oeoesi?,  only 
prove  that  Job  was  acquainted  with  those  traditions  which  the 
>  descendants  of  Abraham  must  have  known,  without  the  Mosaic 
account.  Job  might  have  heard  likewise,  of  the  miracles  in 
Egypt,  and  at  the  Red  ^ea,  if  we  suppose  him  to  allude  to 
them  in  chap,  xxzviii.  16.  ix.  7,  8.  xii.  15*  xxvi.  13.  as  likew»e 
of  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wiMemess,  and  of 
■one  other  conCemporary  events,  at  which  he  is  imagined 
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vitude  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt;  nor  consist  in 
expressions  which  M oses^  if  the  compiler  or  trans*- 
lator  of  the  book^  might  have  introduced  [m]^  sup- 
posing him  to  have  written  it  after  the  delivery  of 
the  Law :  though  such  allusions  cannot  be  allowed 
to  invalidate  the  antiquity  which  is  here  attributed 
to  Job  himself;  or  to  disprove  that  he  might  have 
furnished  the  chief  materials  for  the  work;  they 
certainly  vrill  prove  that  it  was  composed  in  its 
present  form^  long  after  the  period  in  which  the 
histcnry  must  have  occurred ;  and  that  it  was  written 
or  translated  by  an  author  later  than  Moses.  As 
a  matter  of  opinion^  however^  it  may  be  observed^ 
that  no  such  allusions  do  appear  as  should  influence 
us  to  reject  the  pretensions  of  Job^  or  of  Moses  [n]  ; 
none  certainly  that  should  incline  us  to  believe 
that  the  book  was  not  written  long  befidre  the  cap- 
tivity [o  J;  since  of  the  pretended  allusions  to  the 

(though  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason)  to  hint.  Vid.  chap, 
xij.  24.  xxxi.  24.  xxix.  26. 

[m]  The  expressions  in  chap.  xx.  17.  xxii.  22.  xxix.  46.  xv. 
17f  18.  might  be  general^  or  introduced  by  Mpses.  The  nine- 
teenth verse  of  tiie  fifteenth  chapter  may  apply  to  Noah  and 
his  sons.    Vid.  Peters's  Dissert  on  Job,  Part  I.  sect.  2. 

[N]  Huet  Prop.  IV.  in  Job. 

[o]  The  passage  in  chap,  xxxiii.  15 — 26.  has  been  imagined 
to  be  descriptive  of  God's  proceedrogs  with  Hezekiah,  2  Kings 
XX.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  as  that  in  chap.  xxxv.  8,  12.  has  been 
supposed  to  coincide  with  the  account  of  the  punishment  of 
Manasseh,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11—13.  So  likewise  the  denun- 
ciation in  chap,  xxxiv.  20.  has  been  represented  as  allusive  U> 
the  sudden  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  2  Kings  xix.  35. 
•But  these  passages  of  Job  contain  only  general  descriptions  of 
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t^bI  history  of  the  Jews^  none  are  so  evident  as 
to  justify  any  conclusion  to  the  contrary;  and 
there  appears^  indeed^  to  be  no  sufficient  reason^ 
notwithstanding  every  passage  has  been  critically 
analysed  for  that  purpose^  to  suppose  that  the  book 
was  not  written  or  translated  nearer  the  period  of 
the  history  which  it  describes. 

The  opinion^  indeed^  most  anciently  and  gene- 
rally entertained  was^  that  it  was .  composed  by 
Moses ;  who  might  have  collected  the  information 
which  it  contained  in  the  land  of  Midian  [p] ;  and 
no  objection  to  this  opinion  can  be  drawn  from 

God's  judgments,  that  might  easily  be  drawn  to  apply  to  any 
instance ;  and  the  last  might  rather  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  the  first-bom  in  Egypt,  Exod.  xii.  29,  The 
pretended  resemblance  between  the  writing  of  Hezekiah,  Isa. 
xxxviii.  JO — 17*  and  the  lamentation  of  Job»  chap.  vii.  1 — 8. 
b  only  a  casual  similarity  in  the  complaints  of  mbery.  It 
must  have  been  the  true  spirit  of  theory  that  could  draw  any 
argument  from  a  comparison  between  the  description  of  Job's 
friends,  chap.  xxx.  I — 8.  and  the  account  of  the  Cutheans 
and  Samaritans  in  Nehemiah  iv.  1—4.  or  that  could  fancy 
that  the  representation  of  Satan's  appearance.  Job  i.  6,  &c, 
was  designed  on  the  model  of  Zechariah's  vbion,  Zech.  iii. 
1 — 5.  See  other  resembtances  as  fanciful  or  accidental  in  War« 
burton*s  and  Gamett's  allegories. 

[p]  Origen  Cont.  Cels.  Lib.  VI.  and  in  Job.  Some  have 
conceived  that  Moses  produced  it  to  console  the  Israelites 
under  the  hardships  of  Uieir  Egyptian  bondage.  Vid.  Ongen 
Com.  Bava  Bathra,  cap.  i.  Julian  Halicar.  ap  Nicxt.  The 
book  contains  some  passages  which  resemble  the  hymn  of 
Moses.  Compare  chap.  xxix.  2 — 6.  with  Deut.  xxxii.  7 — 14. 
Grey's  Praef.  ad  Lib.  Job,  and  Answ.  tQ  Warburton.  But  if 
Moses  was  the  author,  he  probably  wrote  it  in  the  wilderness. 
No  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  supposed  resemblance,  or 
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the  {riace  which  is  Msigned  to  the  boot  ift  th« 
Bible,  as  no  accurate  attention  af^iears  to  have 
been  paid  to  chrondogy  in  this  itrmngemeot. 

The  book,  however,  whether  written  originally 
in  the  Arabic  or  in  the  Hebrew  language  i  Whe- 
ther composed  or  translated  by  Mosefi  or  any  m\M»* 
quent  prophet,  is  unquestionably  to  be  eonsidef^ 
tts  an  inspired  production,  since  it  is  certainly  in  the 
Jewish  canon.  The  work  id  not,  indeed,  parlieu^ 
hrly  mentioned  by  JoMphus  t  because  the  history 
which  it  contains  was  totally  untonnected  with  tht 
Hebrew  atbirs,  as  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  latt- 
guage,  of  which  he  professed  exclusively  to  treat 
f  q].  It  must,  however,  be  supposed  #  have  been 
included  in  the  Catalogue  of  twenty-two  books, 
which  he  assigned  as  the  number  contained  in  tiie 
sacred  list[R].  And  it  is  cited  as  scriptural  by  the 
aposUes  [s^  ;  and  was  universally  received  as  cano- 
nical by  all  the  fieithers,  councils,  and  churohee  [Tf. 

Though  the  book  of  Job  is  by  no  meaiis  to  be 
considered  as  a  drama  written  with  fictitious  con- 
trivance ;  or  as  resembling  in  its  construction^  any 
of  those  Grecian  compositions  which  it  preceded 
so  long ;  it  may  still  be  represented  as  so  far  dra- 

difference  of  style  between  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  writings 
of  Moses/  as  the  subject  affords  such  scope  for  fancy,  and 
such  opposite  opinions  have  been  entertamed  upsn  it. 

tsJ  Prooem.  Antiq.  Jud.  et  Vit.  Joseph. 

[r]  Joseph,  cont.  Apion,  Lib.  I.  §  viii.  p.  1333. 

[s]  1  Cor.  iii.  19.  James  ▼«  11.  Compare  ch.v*ie.  abo 
eh.  ▼•  17*  with  Hebrews  xii.  6. 

[t]  Gregor.  Praef.  m  Job. 
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toiatic^  fif  the  parties  are  introduced  speaidng  with 
great  fidelity  of  character ;  and  as  it  deviates  from 
strict  historical  accuracy  for  the  sake  of  effect.  It 
is  a  complete^  thou^  peculiar  woric :  regular  in 
its  subject  and  the  distribution  of  its  parts  f  uj. 
Mr.  Locke  justly  pronounces  it  to  be  a  perfect 
poem :  the  two  first  chapters  containing  a  pit>se 
argument  which  he  conceives  (though  without  suf«- 
ficient  reason)  to  have  been  added  by  the  com* 
piler;  as  also  the  naming  of  the  several  spellers ; 
the  want  of  which  leaves  the  Canticles  in  great 
obscurity.  The  interiocutory  parts  of  the  book 
appear  to  be  written  in  a  loose  kind  of  metre. 
Many  of  Jib's  discourses  are  strict  and  perfect 
elegies  [x].  St.  Jerom  maintains  that  the  book  is 
composed  from  the  third  verse  of  the  third  chapter, 
to  the  sixth  verse  of  the  forty-second  chapter^  in 
hexameter  verses^  with  some  occasional  variations^ 
according  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  [v].  Of 
this^  however^  there  are  no  sufficient  indications. 
The  conclusion^  which  relates  the  final  prosperity 
and  death  of  Job^  must  have  been  added  by  the 
compiler. 

The  many  excellent  qualities  of  Job  have  de- 
servedly rendered  him  to  all  ages  an  illustrious 
example  of  righteousness.  Eusebius  has  justly  re^ 
marked^  that  he  was  so  distinguished  for  wisdom^ 

£u]  Lowth's  Pnel.  Poet.  xxxiiL 
[x}  Chap.  ill.  ?i.  ?ii.  x*  xii.  xvii*  six.  xxix.  xxx. 
[y]  Lowth*9  Pnelect.  xiv.  and  Shuckford's  Connect,  vol.  II. 
ch.  ix.    Hieron.  Prasf.  io  Lib.  Job. 
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as  to  have  found  out^  by  divine  grace,  a  conduct 
not  unsuitable  to  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  our 
Saviour ;  and  it  appears  from  the  passage,  which 
in  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint  is  annexed  to  this 
book  fz],  that  the  reverence  which  the  Jews  en- 
tertained for  his  character,  had  given  rise  to  a 
tradition,  by  no  means  incredible,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Theophanes,  that  Job  was  one  of 
those  saints  who  rose  out  from  their  graves  at  the 
resurrection  of  Christ;  a  tradition,  which,  if  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority,  may  be  still  considered  as 
bearing  a  merited  testitimony  to  his  superior  righ- 
teousness [a]. 

To  form  a  perfect  notion  of  the  great  excellence 
of  Job's  character,  we  must  contemplate  him  in 
every  vicissitude  of  his  eventful  life ;  and  consider 
his  conduct  under  every  temptation  of  hazardous 
prosperity,  or  aggravating  distress.  We  must 
judge  of  him,  not  from  the .  unguarded  expressions 
which  his  sufferings  occasionally  provoked  [b],  but 

[z]  The  addition  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  Tkeodotton  runs 
thus: 

The  author  of  which  must  have  believed  that  Job  describes 
his  assurance  of  a  future  resurrection  in  this  book,  as  particu- 
larly, in  the  contested  passage ;  for  where  else  in  the  Old  Tes- 
Ument  is  it  written  that  Job  should  rise  again  ?  Origen  ad 
African,  p.  16. 

[a]  The  book  of  Job,  it  b  said,  was  read  in  the  ancient 
church  on  fast  days,  and  at  Easter :  Job  being  considered  at 
a  figure  of  Christ.     Vid.  Origen  in  Job, 

[b]  Chap.  vi.  26. 
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from  the  deliberate  strains  of  his  piety;  and  his 
patient  submission  to  the  divine  will:  under  every 
possible  affliction  but  the  pangs  of  guilt,  and  the 
terrors  of  despair.  If  the  mistaken  severity  of  his 
friends  sometimes  provoked  him^  in  the  fervour  of 
controversy^  to  transgress  the  decency  of  an  hum- 
ble and  modest  doubt  of  his  own  innocence^  yet 
reproof  and  recollection  instantly  called  him  to  a 
confession  of  unworthiness^  and  to  a  becoming  re- 
signation of  the  divine  decrees  [c].  It  was/ in- 
deed^ in  vindication  of  his  own  character  that  he 
displayed  the  fttir  description  of  his  life :  eminently 
distinguished  as  it  was  for  integrity  and  benevo* 
lence;  and  it  has  been  a  want  of  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  scope  of  the  dialogue^  and  to  the  firm 
principles  to  which  Job^  notwithstanding  his  oc« 
casional  impatience^  ultimately  adheres^  that  has 
caused  such  strange  misconceptions  as  have  been 
entertained  with  respect  to  his  character  [d]  and 
discourse. 

To  obviate^  however,  all  erroneous  objections  to 
an  example  which  the  sacred  writers  have  consi- 
dered as  excellent  [e]  ;  and  to  preclude  fidse  no- 
tions concerning  sentiments  represented  as  con-^ 
sistent  with  the  divine  wisdom  [f],  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  provocations  which  Job  received, 

[c]  Chap.  viii.  20.  xxxiv.  31,  32.  xl.  4,  6.  xlii.  3,  4. 

[d]  Garnett  and  Warburton. 

[s]  Ezek.  xiv.  14.    James  v.  11.    Vid.  also,  Tobit  ii.  12. 
▼er.  16.  Vulgate. 
[f]  Chrysost.  Horn.  v.  ad.  Pop.  Antioch. 
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and  to  the  eomfdicated  dktreso  tfaoi  dboMilcertad 
bia  roiocl,  and  irritated  his*  passions.  His  fncfids, 
who  sqqpear  to  hare  yisited  hini  with  dnudtdUe 
iaieiitiofns  [fik]^  dici  in  reoBty  onfy  i^^gravate  Us 
lusfiMrtunes;  for  bating  tMkeai  up  a  cuBmon^  bat 
mistidcen  notion^  that  prosperity  and  afflictBoa»  were 
dealt  out  ini  this  Kfe  acoording  to  the  deswts  of 
■icn  [hJ,  tbey  accuse  faim  of  hanag  mtrited  bis 
extraordiaary  misfortvnes  by  some  concealed  giistt 
[i] ;  and  are  led  on  by  the  beat  of  contentian  te 
^  veoL  bis  soul  by  their  reproaches^  and  to  bmk 
him  m  pieces  with  words*.^  Job^  soUckoas  to 
raftite  the  cbar^  and  to  vindicate  the  ways  of 
Pvoridence^  affirms^  on  the  coafrary^  that  adTecahy 
ie  ao  proof  of  divine  wi«th>  but  often*  designed  as 
a  triat[&].  That  h>  thit^  Ufe  tibe  good  aad  the 
bad  indiscxiittinatefy  ftoumh^  and  often  perish  ia 
j^omisottouBi  dastractMiL  [fi] ;  anit  that^  emsa* 
quentiy^  there  must  be  some  period  for  juc^meiA 
and  equal  retribution^  for  which  the  wicked  are 
veserved  [hi].  With  reif>ect  to  himseliF^  he  dis- 
daims  all  fear  ftom  r eftecting  on  his  past  conduct^ 

[g]  Chap.  ii.  11—13. 

[h]  Chap.  iv.  7, 8. 

[i]  Cfiap;  iv.  7— a.  vffi.  131  xviii.  ti.  xxii.  5, 

{k}  Cbap.  ito»  fl3^  aa  Fma  Ihn  aacT  other  ftimiiar  pas^ 
sages  might  perhaps  be  deduced  an  aigument  that  Job  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  temporal  promises  annexed  with  the 
Mosaic  Law,  howerer  his  reasoning,  maturely  considered,  may 
be  consistent  with  them. 

[l]  Chap.  ix.  22—24.  xii.  6.  xxi.  7—16. 

[Bf  ]  Chap.  xxi.  30.  xxti.  6.  xxvii.  8, 9. 19.  xxxi.  3. 
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iq^peaBng  to  tiie  tfibunal  of  d^ne justice;  an^ 
theit  describes  with  somewkat  too  much  of  pride 
aiid  confidence^  ike  exeeUency  of  those  rirtues^  with 
which  be  had  ^  arrayed"  his  prosperity.  With 
ML  impatience  likewise^  that  his  sufferings^  ff^eai 
as  Uiey  were^  coutd  not  justify^  he  professes  a 
tlioraug^  despoMtence  and  disregard  with  respect 
lo  the  poeseint  life  ;  earnestly  wishes  [n]  for  ^bath  ; 
tmd  Bfpt^  te  the  deciisiofis  of  a  ftitore  jirdgment 
fopJHBtification  [o}.  For  this  assumption^  and  for 
lius  BBupatieiice^  he  is  justly  censured  by  Elihtr : 
whose  ^  wrath  was  hindled  against  Job^  because 
he  justified  himself  rather  than  God/'  EKhu  re- 
prehends him  wi<^  apparent  sererity  for  that  yin- 
dicatioa  of  himself  wbieh  seemed  to  reflect  on  the 
jwtke  of  the  Almighty  [f].  He  rests  the  equity 
(^  the  dvvkie  dispensations  on  the  acknowledged 
attcttmtes  of  Ood,*^  and  it  was  probably  under  the 
isiueiice  of  his  admonitioft  that  Job  Iq]  was  finally 

[»2  Chap.  vi.  8— lU  viu  7*  ix.  2U  9.  1.  vA.  22^  xm. 
II—IO.  These  passage^  Ailly  prove,  that  Job  did  not  look 
forward  to  ao^  temporal  restoration ;  of  which  he  declares  ako 
thtfinpsobabili^  and  kaeals  onlj^that  he  nhoM  oo|  live  to 
t«e  Ua  npalatiMi  iwadiraird.  Vii.  diap.  sin  T— 14.  vil. 
%^Vk. & », 2i.  Petm^sDiaseft. oa Job^ Pari II.  § 4.  Scoffs 
licrakm  of  lob.  Appendix  IIw 

|a]  Chapb  xiii.  16^»i9«  ii»»  12^^16.  jrvi.  1^  wii.  1&. 
jgaik  3-^104  xxni*  ^  snu  93,  24.  xaxi^  14w.  all  consistently 
Willi  chapv  jjou  95— Sa 

[p3  Chap,  xxxiii.  8,  9.  xxxiv.  5, 0,  3&^ 

[tt)  Sovsahaie  eonoeired  that  the  opeaia^  of  God's  speech 
waaaddffas^  sn  a rc|proof  to E&h%  thoagfa  the  sofaatance  of 
the  answer  was  designedrfor  Job* 
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led  to  just  convictions^  so  that  God  pronounces 
that  ^'  Job  had  spoken  the  thing  that  was  right/' 
God  even  pursues  the  argument  of  Elihu^  and  in 
a  style  of  inimitable  majesty  proclaims  his  own 
uncontrolled  power^  and  unfathomable  wisdom  to 
the  discountenancing  of  human  knowledge.  After 
the  most  awful  and  impressive  representation  of  his 
own  glorious  works  and  attributes  [b]^  and  after 
some  reprehension  of  Job^  for  his  arrogant  pro- 
fession of  innocence^  the  Almighty  condemns  the 
fidse  reasoning  of  the  three  friends^  and  ratifies  the 
conclusion  which  Job  had  made  with  respect  to  a 
future  judgment  [s]. 

Such  is  the  scope  of  the  discourse^  which  finely 
unfolds  God's  designs  in  dealing  out  afflictions  to 
mankind [t J;  which^  when  it  first  appeared/ must 
have  conveyed  truths  that  unassisted  reason  had 
not  learnt ;  and  have  been  well  calculated  to  refute 
the  absurd  notions  which  then  began  to  rise  con- 
cerning the  two  independent  principles  of  good 
and  evil  [u].     When  the  book  was  received  into 

[r]  Chap.  xL  8, 10. 

[s]  Job  had  spoken  right  by  having  reconne  to  the  arrange- 
meota  of  a  future  judgment.  If  the  drvine  jnsttee  did  not  rest 
on  this  foundation,  it  must  have  executed  its  decrees  in  the 
present  life»  as  the  friends  of  Job  maintained.  God  does  not 
condescend  to  explain  the  equity  of  his  own  counsels,  any  far- 
ther than  by  approving  the  convictions  of  Job ;  this  was  never 
questioned  in  the  controversy,  but  defended  on  both  sides, 
though  on  different  principles. 

[t]  Job's  character  was  fiiUy  proved  and  perfected  by  diis 
trial,  and  the  pride  and  impatience  of  his  temper  corrected. 

[u]  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  p.  207. 
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the  Jewish  canon^  it  mast  likewise  have  been  well 
adf^ited  to  counteract  any  erroneous  conceptions 
that  mig^bt  have  been  formed  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  temporal  promises  of  the  Law :  which 
though  they  covenanted  present  reward  to  the 
Hebrew  nation^  considered  as  a  community^  by 
no  means  assured  to  individuals  a  fiill  and  exact 
remuneration  in  the  present  Iife[x].  The  book 
also  admirably  serves  to  prove^  that  the  power 
of  temptation^  allowed  to  evil  spirits^  is  restricted^ 
in  merciful  consideration  of  human  weakness.  It 
exhibits  in  an  interesting  history^  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  affairs.  It  illustrates  the  danger  of  con* 
tention ;  the'  ingratitude  and  baseness  of  common 
friendship [¥];  the  vigilant  care  of  Providence; 
and  the  necessity  of  resignation  to  the  divine  will. 
Through  the  whole  woric  we  discover  religious  in- 
struction shining  forth  amidst  the  venerable  sim- 
plicity of  ancient  manners.  It  every  where  abounds 
with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  piety^  uttered  in 
the  spirit  of  inspired  conviction.  It  is  a  work  unri- 
vafled  for  the  magnificence  of  its  language^  and  for 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  images  which  it  presents 
[zj.     In  the  wonderful  speech  of  the  Deity,  every 

[x]  This  is  evident  from  the  relations  of  sacred  history ; 
from  the  complaints  of  th^ Psalmist;  and  firom  the  sufferings 
and  denoociations  of  the  Prophets. 

[t]  Job  xliL  11. 

[z]  This  book,  io  some  of  its  beauties  of  imagery  and  de- 
tcripUoD,  hasf  been  compared  with,  and  justly  preferred  to,  the 
works  of  Homer.  Vid.  Wesley's  Diss.  VI.  ex  Gnom.  Homer. 
Jacob  da  Port.    Burke  on  the  Sublime,  P.  2.  ^  4, 5« 
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line  4^liea<»  his  attributed^  ev^ry  senteilee  opcato 
a  {Hctitre  af  aome  grand  objeci  in  cr^tion  [a1  eha^ 
jmcterized  by  its  most  striking  features.  Add  to 
this^  thjat  the  prophetic  parts  reflect  much  light  on 
-the  econcsny  of  God's  moral  government;  and 
etery  admirer  of  sacred  antiquity^  every  enquirer 
after  reHgious  instruction^  wHl  seriously  ngoice^ 
that  th^  enraptured  sentence  of  Job  [b]  is  realized 
toa  more  eflfectu^  and  unforeseen  accocnpltsiimeiit: 
that  while  (he  memorable  reeords  oi  antiquUy  have 
mouldered  from  the  rock^  Hkt  profdietic  assunmce 
an4  seo^ments  of  Job  are  graven  m  scriptures, 
.Mrhich  no  time  ^all  aMer^  no  changes  slmU  eflhce. 

[a]  Varkms  have  been  the  conjectures  concerning  the  Be- 
^lenoth,  and  the  Leviatbm,  which  are  so  forcibly  described  la 
jftis  book.  The  fonner  is  by  sooie  supposed  to  bmte  beeirtbe 
Elephant^  by  otiicra,  the  Hippopotanuis ;  it  oii§^t  have  beea 
the  Mammoth ;  the  latter  is  usually  represented;  to  have  been 
the  Crocodile.  But  as  fhe  descriptions  exceed  the  charac- 
ter of  all  animals  now  knowfi,  they  have  been  conceived  to 
contain  some  mystery.  It  is  one  design  of  scripture  to  cod- 
:visoe  mankind  of  ignorance ;  and  the  diflbmltiesi  while  they 
cxtreise  sagaeiiy,  ineukale  the  useffd  lessee  of  kumUity,  Yidw 
Bocha^  Hierosoicon.  Iib»  V.  c«  xv. 

[b]  Chap.  xix.  23. 
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Thb  Book  9f  Psalfm^.  whiob  iti.the  Hd&rew  is  en^ 
tttled  tD^hrV)  ndD  [aX  thelt  ls>  ihd  Book  jof  Hymng^ 
er  Prai8€is>  oontains  ih6  J>roduQtbi»  of  different 
«!Friter9[B].  These  productions  are  eafled,  how> 
0Yer^  t^  Piialma  of  Davids  became  a  great  patt  of 
them  yms  eoinpofled  by  him^  who  fior  has  j[K»cidiaily 
excdftent  spirit,  was  distibguidied:  by  this^  tide  of 
!'  the  Ps^biliidt[cl/'  Somi^  of  diem  were  perhaf* 
penned^  before^  apd  some  after  Che  time,  of  David  | 
but  aU  of  them^  it  ntttef  be  presumed^  by  persons 
iiader  the  injBnence  if  the  Holy:  Ghpst^  since  ail 
were  judged  worthy  to  be  inserted  into  the  canon 

[a]  Itt  the  New  T^tameat  it  ib  dalled  by  Christ  aad  hh 
apostles,  B^Xof  im9i/iM9.  Lake  xx^  42«  Aots  i.  20.  The  won) 
Psalter  is  derived  fn>m4'a>9ii(»o»>  ftoaltery^  a  imtmca!  itistmnieiif^ 
itilod  Nobal  ia  Hebrew.  It  was  stmog  and  ma(fe  of  wOod  hk 
the  stile  of  a  harp,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  delta»  ▲•  Vidk 
I  Kings  X.  12.  Athiemeus,  Lib*  IV.  cap.  ititiii^  and  €almet'8 
Diss,  sur  les  instrumens.    .  ^ 

[bJ  HieroB.  ad  Cyprimi.  et  Sopbron.    Hilar,  Prssf.  in.Psal. 
Genebr.  in  Psal.  i.    R.  David  Kimchi. 
.    [c}  2San.  xxiii.  1,.  Joseph.  Antlq.  Up.  Yl|.  c  12.  p*  ^91 
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of  sacred  writ^  and  are  generaDy  cited  by  evange- 
lical writers  as  inspired.  Ezra  probably  collected 
them  into  one  book^  and  placed  them  in  the  order 
which  they  now  preserve,  after  they  had  been  pro- 
bably put  together  in  part[D].  It  appears  that 
the  150  Psalms  therein  contained  were  selected 
from  a  much  greater  number,  which,  it  may  be 
presumed,  were  not  suggested  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Levites  were,  no  doubt,  employed  to  keep  in 
the  temple  [e],  all  such  hymns  as  might  be  com- 
posed in  honour  of  Grod ;  and  of  these,  indeed, 
there  must  have  been  a  large  coHection ;  but  such 
only  could  be  admitted  into  the  canon  as  were 
evidently  inspired  compositions ;  and  we  may  judge 
of  the  scrupulous  severity  with  which  they  were 
examined,  since  the  numerous  hymns  of  Solomon 
were  rejected;  and  even,  as  it  is  said,  some  of 
David's  himself  were  thought  unentitled  to  inser- 
tion [f].  The  authority  of  those,  however,  which 
we  now  possess,  is  established,  not  only  by  their 
rank  among  the  sacred  writings  [a],  and  by  the 

[oj  2  Chron.  xxix.  26— do.  They  exbted  in  a  distioct  col- 
iectiOB  or  book  long  before  the  time  of  Christ  Yid.  Luke  xx. 
42.  The  second  Psalm  is  cited  by  SU  Paul  in  the  order  io 
which  it  now  stands.  Acts  xiii.  38.  Vid.  Athan.  in  Synop. 
tom.  ii.  p*  80.  Hilar.  Prol.  in  Lib.  Eaa  iiL  10, 11.  et  Proleg. 
in  Psalm.    Euseb.  ad  PsaL  Ixxxvi. 

[b]  1  Chron.  xvi.  2.  xxt.  1 — 7.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  III. 
G.  i.  p.  98.See  also  Lib.  VILc.  xiv.  p.  327. 
.  [f]  The  prophets  were  not  always  empowered  to  write  by 
the  suggestion  of  the  Spirit;  though  St  Ambrose  thought  that 
Pa?id  did  always  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Yid.  Pnef.  in 
Psalm.  1  Sam.  xvi.  13. 

[q]  They  are  cited  as  the  Law.    John  x.  34.  xii.  34. 
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unvaried  testimony  of  every  age^  but  Hkewue  by 
Hiany  intrinsic  proofs  of  inspiration.  Not  only  do 
they  breathe  through  every  part  a  divine  spirit  of 
eloquence^  but  they  contain  numberless  illustrious 
prophecies  that  were  remarkably  accomplished^  and 
that  are  frequently  appealed  to  by  the  evange- 
lical writers.  The  sacred  character  of  the  whole 
book  is  established  by  the  testimony  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles ;  who  in  various  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  appropriate  the  predictions  of  the  Psalms 
as  obviously  apposite  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives^  and  as  intentionally  preconcerted  to  describe 
them.  Yet^  as  Dn  Alhx  justly  remariu^  though 
the  sacred  writers  have  fixed  the  sense  of  near 
fifty  Psalms  [h]^  they  have  by  no  means  cited  all 
that  they  might  have  cited  ;  but  have  only  holden 
out  a  key  to  their  hearers^  making  applications  in* 
cidently  as  circumstances  occurred. 

David  has^  by  the  later  Jews^  been  reckoned 
among  the  Hagiographi  [i]  ;  not  being  considered 
by  them  as  a  prophet  any  more  than  Daniel^  be* 
cause  he  lived  differently  from  the  prophets^  and 
amidst  the  magnificence  of  a  court  He  was  sup- 
posed, however^  by  them,  to  have  prophesied  by 

[h]  New  Testament,  passiin. 
^  [i]  R.  Albo,  Maam.  III.  c.  z.  Kimchi  Hadrash  SOlnn,  vol. 
11.  The  Jewish  gradations  of  prophecy  are  often  very  &nci- 
fnlly  determiaed;  but  David  must  be  pronounced  a  prophet  by 
the  Jewish  rule,  since  he  is  a  true  prophet  who  is  not  deceived 
in  foretelling  future  events.  Vid.  Maimon.  de  Fundam.  Legis« 
cap.  X.  §  2.  Dent,  xviii.  22»  Jerem.  zxviii.  0.  Maimon^  More 
Nevoch.  Par.  IL  cap.  xlv* 
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the  iBSfiviitiM  of  t||«  Holy  aiio«t,  K^Oimit  dny  ex^ 
terior  impiilse^  but  from  soirie  internal  influence 
ttj^ng^  trnd  enabling  him  to  fq[)eak  and  utter  in^ 
gtnsctiona  on  ^me^  as  well  as  human  subjects; 
wth  more  tlian  his  wonted  powers^  and  in  a  style 
superior  t»  that  of  the  productions  of  human  M* 
fities.    But  the  prophetic  cbamcler  of  David  is  es- 
tabished  on  much  higher  authority^  as  proclaimed 
bgr  the  sacred  writers  [&],  and  the  importance  and 
deamesB  of  his  predictioM  demonstnalie  his  tide  to 
tie  highest  rank  Mteng  the  prophets.    Many  at- 
tempts hafie  been  made  to  ascertain  precisely  which 
Psabns  were  derived  from  David's  pen^  and  likewise 
to  discover  the  authors  of  the  others.    Some  are 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  Mioses;  and  some 
were  written  in^  m  after  the  captivity  [l].    It  is 
necessary  to  refto  to  the  commentators  at  large  for 
various  opinions  upon  this  subject.    Without  dila- 
ting,  to  canvass  the  date  and  author  of  each  indi- 
vidual Psalm^  er  to  spedfy  the  circumstances  that 
oecarioned  iti9  production^  it  may  be  briefly  ob- 
served^  thet  the  Taknudists  [mJ  and  Masoretic  vm- 
ters  admits  as  authors  of  the  Psalms^  Adam^  Mel- 
ehisedec^  Abfeaham^  Moses^   the  sons  of  Korah^ 
David^  Solomon^  Asaph^,Jeduthun,  and  Ethan; 
and  that  Calmet>  af^r  a  judicious  investigatiop  of 

*    [k]  3  Sam«  xxl  1.  xxiil  2.    2  Chron.  xxix.  25.    Kehem. 
sdL  24.    Ezek  xxxiv.  23»    Matt.  xHi.  35.  xxii.  43.  xxvU.  3$. 
Mark  xn.  36.    Acts.  i.  16.  ii.  30.  iv.  26.    Heb.  iii.  7. 
'  [l]  Lightfoot  Chron.  of  Old  Test    Mains  (Econ.  V.  Test 
Hammond's  PatricVs^  and  Horned  Commentaries. 
[m]  Bava  Bathra»  cap.  u    Kimchi,  &e. 
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j^rtietilars^  bad  fitd^fj^ed  ii^dyly  the  feI(oiii4iii^  ar- 
mngement^  if  ire  consider  them,  as  distributed  in^ 
the  Hebrew^  and  iti  our  transkttibB. 

Under  the  first  bead^  are  twelve  Pstdms^  of  which 
die  chromdogy  is  uncertain  ;  viz.  i.  iv.  v.  viii.  xix. 
fautxi.  xc.  xci.  xcix.  ex.  cxxxix.  cxlv.  The  first  of 
these  was  probabfy  compdsed  by  David  or  Esra  ; 
the  bcxxist.  [n]  is  attributed  to  Asaph ;  the  xeth.  to 
Moses ;  and  the  cxth.  to  David.  The  autiiors  of 
the  others  are  ataknoWn^  though  sottve  of  th^m  are 
inscribed  to  David. 

Under  the  second  head  are  inchided  the  PsafaM 
which  were  composed  by  David  during  the  peiise^ 
cntion  carried  oaf  against  him  by  Saul^  or  other 
enemies ;  these  are  in  number  twenty;  viz.  vii.  xi. 
xvi.  xvii.  xvfii.  xxii.  xxxi.  xxxiv.  xxxv.  Ki.  liv.  hi. 
Ivii;  kiii.  Kx.  Ixiv.  cix.  cxI.  cxfi.  cxlii. 

Under  the  third  head  are  placed  such  as*  David" 
composed  on  different  occasions^  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne;  these,  which  amount  to  forty-ft)tt!^y. 
are  as  follows:  H.  vi.  ix.  xri.  xx.  xxi.  xxiii.  xxft. 
xxviiii  xxix.  xxxii.  imexiii.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  xl.  xH.  K. 
k.  bd.  bdi.  fadii.  Ixv.  kviii.  kix.  kx.  Ixxxvf.  xc^v". 
xcvi.  ci.  ciii.  dv.  cv.  cvi.  cviii.  cxviii.  cxix.  ttx. 
Gxxi.  cxxii.  cxxiv.  cxxxi.  Cxxxiii  cxliii.  cxliv. 

The  fotirth  head  contaiiis  those  which  were  writ-^ 
tea  by  David  during  the  rebelKon  of  Absalom; 
amounting  to  six ;  which  are  th^  iiid.  xlii.  xliir.  Iv. 
kxi.  kjixiv. 

[n]  Tbis  was  probably  designed  to  be  sung  in  the  TempU 
upon  the  feast  of  Trumpets ;  as  also  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles. 
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The  fifth  htod  includes  those  written  from  the 
death  of  Absalom  to  the  captivity ;  these^  which 
appear  to  be  ten^  are  the  xxxth.  xlv«  Ixxii.  Ixxiy. 
Ixxvi.  Ixxviii.  Ixxix.  Ixxxii.  Ixxxiii.  cxxxii.  Of  these^ 
probably^  David  composed  the  xxxth.  the  Ixxiid, 
and  possibly  the  Ixxviiith.  The  Ixxvith.  seems  likely 
to  have  been  produced  after  the  miraculous  deli- 
verance from  the  Assyrian  army^  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah. 

The  sixth  head  comprehends  the  Psalms  com- 
posed during;  the  distresses  and  captivities  of  the 
church ;  these  were  written  chiefly  by  Asaph  and 
Korah^  and  their  descendants.  They  may  be 
reckoned  thirty  in  number^  and  are  the  xth.  xiii. 
xiv.  XV.  XXV.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  xliv.  xlix. 
1.  liii.  Ixvii.  Ixxiii.  Ixxv.  Ixxvii.  Ixxx.  Ixxxviii.  Ixxxix. 
xcii.  xciii.  xciv.  cii.  cxv.  cxiii.  cxxv.  cxxix.  cxxx. 
cxxxvii. 

To  the  last  head  are  assigned  those  hymns  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving  which  were  written  as  well 
after  other  deliverances  as  upon  the  release  from 
the  Qabylonish  captivity^  and  at  the  building  and 
dedication  of  the  temple.  These,  which  are 
twenty-eight,  are  the  xlvith.  xlvii.  xlviii.  Ixvi.  Ixxxv. 
Ixxxvii.  xcvii.  xcviii.  c.  cvii.  cxi.  cxii.  cxiii.  cxiv. 
cxvi.  cxvii.  cxxvi.  cxxvii.  cxxviii.  cxxxii.  cxxxiv. 
cxxxv.  cxxxvi.  cxxxviu.  cxlvi.  cxlvii.  cxlviii.  cxlix.  cL 

According  to  Cahnet's  account,  from  which  thi« 
in  some  respect  varies,  only  forty-five  Psalms  are 
positively  assigned  to  David;  though  probably 
many  more  should  be  ascribed  to  him.    It  is^  how- 
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ever,  of  less  consequence  to  determine  predsdy 
by  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  deUvered  these  oracles^ 
since  we  have  indubitable  evidence  of  the  sacred 
charaM^ter  of  the  whole  book ;  for  it  is  cdlectively 
dted  in  scripture  [oX  and  is  prophetical  in  almost 
every  part  [p] :  and  several  of  those  persons  who 
are  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  work^  are  expressly  represented  as 
prophets  in  scripture  [q]. 

The  name  of  David  is  prefixed  to  about  seventy- 
three  ;  and  many  persons  have  coHected  from  the 
last  verse  of  the  seventy*second  Psalm^  which 
r^>orts^  that  ^^  the  prayers  of  David^  the  son  of 
Jesse^  are  ended ;''  that  David's  hymns  do  there 
conclude.  If  indeed  we  consider  that  this  Psalm 
was  probably  produced  on  the  establishment  of 
Solomon  on  the  throne  of  his  fether^  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  it  contains  the  last  effusions  of  David's 
prophetic  spirit  [r];  but  as  his  compositions  are 

[o]  The  evangelicai  writers  cite  the  Psabns  b  general  under 
the  name  of  David, 

[p]  Outheri  Theolog.  Proph.  p.  98.  Brentius  ad  2  Jam. 
xziii.  26. 

[g]  Heman,  Aaaph,  and  Jednthun,  supposed  authors  of 
some  of  the  Psalms,  are  in  scripture  called  seers,  and  said  to 
have  prophesied.  Vid.  2  Chron.  xxix.  30.  xxxt.  15.  1  Chron. 
zxT.  1 — 6.  Vid.  also  1  Kings  iv.  30, 31,  where  Ethan  (whom 
some  consider  as  the  anther  of  PsaL  Ixzxriii.  and  Ixzxix.)  is 
spoken  <tf  as  emment  for  wisdom. 

[r]  In  At  prospect  of  Um  pnmpenty  of  his  son's  gOTcm- 
ment,  Dafid,  on  the  strength  of  divine  promises,  breaks  out 
into  an  enraptured  description  of  the  duration,  extent,  and 
character  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ    Vid.  irer.  7, 1 1, 12, 17. 
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not  all  placedl  togedier^  many  wMch  fblow  in  019 
order  of  the  book  may  bare  been  written  by  him : 
and  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  author 
of  at  least  all  those  which  are  n6t  particukuijr  as<^ 
signed  to  others^  nor  inconsistent  with  his  tiinefs}. 
The  Psalms  are  certamly  not  arrange  with  any 
regard  to  chronology  [t]^  and  many  which  follow 
the  seventy-second  in  the  order  of  the  book>  aref 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  David.  It  most  be 
observed^  however^  that  the  titles  prefixed  to  the 
Psalms^  some  of  which  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  huh 
nuscri|)ts^  are  often  of  very  questionable  authority;' 
and  sometimes  andoubtedly  not  4>f  equal  anttquity 
with  the  tert^  being  possit^  affixed  as  conjecturaL* 
Th^y  were  not  always  designed  to  point  out  the 
authw^  but  often  apply  to  the  musicians  [|u]  ap*^ 
pointed  to  set  them  to  music.  They  likewise  some* 
times  appear  to  be  only  terms  of  instruments  (x], 

[s]  St  Peter  cites  the  second  Psalm  as  David's,  though  it 
is  not  inscribed  to  him ;  aad  others  which  have  no  title  were 
undoubtedly  written  by  David.  Comp.  PaaL  xcv.  7»  8»  with 
Heb,  iv.  7*  PsaU  zcvi*  with  1  Clpron.  xvL  7»  &c  Pstl.  cv. 
with  1  Chron.  xvi.  8.  Psal.  cvi.  47, 48,  with  1  Chron.  xvL  8&^ 
36.  On  the  other  hand,  some  which  have  no  title»  were  nbt 
written  by  David,  as  cxiLxvii#  which  was  not  composed  till  the 
Babylonish  captivity. 

[t]  Hkroik  m  Jorenu  xzt. 
.  [u]  Some  of  the  aamts.  prefix  to  the  Psahns  aDeasaigiiefl 
to  the  Musicians  whom  David  appointed.  Vid*  1  Chron.  zv.. 
16— 22. 3(vL  7.  The  word  LamoatziseacbissspposedtonMlm 
**  the  chief  Miundan.'*  It  is  derived  from  Maatceach,  whiek 
signifies  Overseer. 

.C^]  As,  p^baps,  Nehiloth,  Sheminith,  Gitith,  Miehtam^ 
Aijeleth  Shebar,  &c.    Vid.  Geirus  ad  Psa.  v.    Michaelis,  &c. 
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0t  dii^eetiend  f^r  the  cheice  of  tu^en  [y}.  But  HI 
must  be  cofife^sed^  that  upon  this  subject  the  opi^ 
nions  are  so  various  and  conjectural^  that  nothing 
satisfttctory  can  be  offered^  any  more  than  upon 
the  word  Selah  fz],  which  so  often  occurs. 
:  Many  ftmcifui  divisions  of  Ais  book  have  been 
made.  The  Jews^  at  some  uncertain  period^  di- 
vided it  into  five  sections^  probably  in  imitation  of 
tile  dii^sion  of  the  Pentateuch  [a].  The  four  first 
book*  of  this  division  terminate  with  the  word 
Amen ;  the  fifth  witti  Hallehijah^  which  sigpnifies^ 
^  Praise  ye  Jehovah."  The  present  order  of  the 
Psalms  is^  periiaps^  that  in  which  they  were  sung 
is  the  temple  [b]>  ^^^  ^^^  recitation  diere  used 
may  account  for  tlie  occasional  repetitions. 
*  Moses  may  be  considered  among  the  earliest 
eomposers  of  sacred  hjrmns  [c] ;  all  nations  seem 
afterwards  to  have  adopted  this  mode  of  expressing 
their  religious  sentiments^  and  to  have  employed 
hymns  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  their  respeC'^ 

[t}  As  Neginoth.  Vid.  Biirney*s  Hist.  Mus.  toL  i.  p.  235. 
Harmer*8  Observations  od  Passages  in  Scripture,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
Observ.m. 

[z]  Selah  b  translated  in  the  Septuagint  iia^aXfAa,  a  pause 
in  singing,  or  a  change  in  tune.  Vid.  Hieron.  Epist.  ad  Marcel, 
and  Calmet  Dissert,  snr  Selah. 

[a]  Madrash  Sillim.  fol.  2.  vol.  L  Hieron.  Prsef.  un  Psalm, 
juxt.  Heb.  Verit.  Hihir.  Prol.  in  Psalm.  Huet  assigns  this 
divisioh  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Vid.  Prop.  IV.  in 
Psalm.  Gregor.  Nyss.  in  Psalm,  Lib.  I.  c.  v.  Lib.  H.  c.  xi. 
2  Mace.  ii.  13, 14. 

[b]  Euthym.  Prol.  in  Psalm.     Comp.  Psalms  ziv.  and  liii. 

[c]  Exod.  XV.     Deut.  xxxii. 
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tivo  deities. [d]^  on  a  conviction  derived^  perhaps^ 
from  revealed  truths  that  they  were  acceptable  to 
the  divine  nature. 

The  composition  of  sacred  hymns  was  carried  to 
great  excellence  by  succeeding  prophets;  but  was 
improved  to  its  highest  perfection  under  David; 
who^  if  he  did  not  first  introduce^  certainly  es- 
tablished the  custom  of  singing  them  in  public 
service  [e3>  with  alternate  interchange  of  verse^  as 
in  our  cathedral  service  [f].  David  was,  indeed, 
a  great  patron  of  sacred  music  [g]  ;  he  introduced 
many  new  instruments  and  improvements  in  this 
spiritual  part  of  the  Jewish  worship,  which  was 
superinduced  over  that  of  sacrifice  [h].  Josephus 
represents  him,  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace, 
to  have  composed  many  hymns  in  different  mea- 
sures, and  to  have  instructed  the  Levites  to  sing 
praises  to  God,  not  only  on  the  sabbath,  but  on 
other  solemn  festivals  [i].  The  practice  of  Psal- 
mody must  have  received  some  intenruption  from 
the  suspension  of  the  temple  service,  during^  the 

[d]  Euseb.  Hist,  EccL  Lib.  IL  c  zvii.  Pharmut  de  Nat 
Deor.  Targ.  in  Cent.  i.  1.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  VL  p.  784. 
Edit.  Potter.  Porphyry  de  Abstin.  Lib.  IV.  §  8.  Alex,  ab 
Alex.  Genial.  Dier.  Lib.  IV.  c.  xvii. 

[b]  1  Chron.  vi.  31.  xn.  %  7*    Ecclut.  xlviL  0, 

[F]  Exraiu.ll. 

[g]  1  Chron.  xvi.  42.  zziil  6.  xzt.  1.  2  Chron.  viu  6L 
xxix.  26.  and  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  VIL  c  xii. 

[h]  August  de  Civit  Dei,  Lib.  XVIL  c.  xiv.  Codnrc, 
Caten.  in  Psalm  Praep.  p.  10. 

[i]  Antiq.  Lib.  VIL  c.  xii.  p.  319.  edit  Huds^ 
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CBptiyity  [k].  It  was  however  restored^  though 
with  less  splendour^  by  Ezra  [l]  ;  and  continued 
till  it  received  the  sanction  of  Christ  and  his  apo- 
stles^ who  themselves  recommended  the  custom  by 
their  precept  and  example  [m]. 

The  hymn  which  our  Saviour  sung  with  his  dis- 
ci[des  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  supper^  is  gene-, 
rally  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  the  Psalms  that 
are  contained  between  the  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teenth and  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  in- 
clusive [n].  This  was  called  by  the  Jews  the 
great  Hallel^  or  Hymn^  and  ivas  usually  sung  by 
them  at  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  Christ 
also  exclaimed^  in  his  solemn  invocation  on  God 
from  the  cross^  in  the  complaints  of  the  twenty- 
second  Psalm  [o]^  and  breathed  out  his  last  senti- 

[k]  Psalm  cxxxviu 

[l]  Exra  iiL  11.    Nehem.  xii.  24, 31,  38,  40. 

[h]  Matt,  xxvl  30.  1  Cor.  xiv.  16.  Ephes.  v.  10.  Col. 
in.  16.  Rev.  xiv.  2,  3.  V4d.  Calmet's  Preface,  Bossoet,  Haoi- 
mondy  Allix,  &c«  All  vocal  and  kstrumeiital  performers  were 
excluded  from  the  Jewish  synagogues  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  little  singing  now  used  is  of  modem  intro- 
duction. The  Jews,  indeed,  consider  it  as  improper  to  indulge 
in  such  expression  of  joy  before  the  advent  of  their  expected 
Messiah.  The  German  Jews,  however,  entertain  different 
notions,  and  have  a  musical  establishment.  They  have,  like- 
wise, some  melodies  supposed  to  be  very  ancient ;  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  ancient  diatonic  notes  are  preserved  more  in 
the  Psalmody  of  our  church,  than  in  the  Jewbh  synagogues. 

[n]  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Tahnud.  V?n.  Col.  vi.  13.  Lightfoof, 
voL  ii.  364. 444. 

[o]  Comp.  Matt*  xxviL  46.  with  Psa.  xxiL  1. 
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■kents  Df  topiftng  piety  in  the  wdids  of  DaVid'[p3) 
^  No  tongue  of  man  oif  arigel/'  says  Dr.  Ham^ 
Hiond^  ^^  can  ebnTcy  an  h%ber  idea  of  any  book^ 
and  of  their  Mictty  who  use  it  aright."  The 
christian  church  has  thertfore^  by  <Mvine  appoint** 
ment^  adopted  the  Psalms  as  a  pak  of  its  service^ 
and  diosen  from  its  irst  iDstxtutkm^  to  celebrate 
the  praiaes  of  Odd  in  Uie  bnguage  of  serqptare [q}i 

[p]  Conip.  Luke  xxiii.  46.  with  Psa*  xxxi.  6.  ' 
[q]  1  Cor.  ziT.  15.  Ephes.  v.  19.  Colos.  iiL  16.  James 
V.  13.  CoQstit.  Apost.  Lib.  It.  c.  Ivii.  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclea. 
lib.  III.  c.  tixiii.  Theod.  Hut  Eccles.  Lib.  11.  c.  xxiy. 
AugmU  Conf.  Lib.  IX.  c.  vi.  §  2.  Lib.  X.  e.  zndii.  §  a. 
PUo.  Epist.  Iib«  X.  EpisU  xefii.  T^rtnl.  Apol.  d  ti.  p.  a^ 
c.  xxxiz*  p.  S6^  Fabrica  Bib.  Graec.  vol.  v.  c.  i.  The  prac*> 
lice  of  psalm-singingy  as  us?d  in  our  choir,  is  derived,  probably, 
Arom  the  ancient  alternate  chanting  of  t^  Jews  (Ezra  iii.  11. 
Nebem.  zii.  24.)  authorized  by  the  apostles,  and  adopted  into 
the  earliest  christian  churches.  It  was  certainly  instituted  at 
Antioch,  between  A.  D.  347  and  356,  by  Flavianus  and  Dio«- 
dorus :  who  divided  the  choir  into  two  parts,  which  sung  alter« 
nately.  Singing  was  soon  afterwards  btroduced  into  the 
Western  church  by  St.  Ambrose;  and  adopted  with  improve- 
ments by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  established  the  grave 
Gregorian  chant  which  now  prevails  in  the  Ronush  church. 
Choral  musick  was  brought  into  England  by  the  companions 
of  Austin  the  Monkj  A.  D.  696,  and  first  established  at  Can« 
terbury.  Objections  were  often  made  in  this  country  to  church 
musick,  but  it  was  approved  by  the  compilers  of  King  Edward's 
Liturgy ;  and  soon  after  was  composed  the  formula  that  now 
regulates  (with  little  variation)  the  choral  service,  which, 
though  occasionally  suspended  till  the  restoration  of  Charles 
(he  Second,  has  since  been  uniformly  continued.  Vid.  Mart. 
Gcrbert.  Music.  Sac.    Bedford's  Temple  Music.    Hawkinses 
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kod  thede  «Lcred  hyiDOs  are  indeet^  aidiAirably  eat 
culated  for  every  purpose  of  devotioii. 

The  expressioiis  and  descriptioiis  of  the  Psakns 
may  seem  to  some  persons  to  have  beeii  c^pro- 
iviate  and  peculiar  to  the  Jewtrii  circunistatiees ; 
and  Davids  indeed^  empbys  figures  and  allusions 
appHcaUe  to  the  old  d«q[)ens&itioii.  But  as  in 
recording  temporary  deliverances  and  lAossings 
vouchsafed  to  the  Jews^  we  oommenKMrate  spiritual 
advantages  thereby  ngnified^  w^  use  the  Psalms 
vnth  the  greatest  propriety  in  our  <^urch.  '^  We 
need/'  as  an  elegant  commentator  has  observed^ 
*'  but  substitute  the  Messiah  for  David,  the  Gospel 
fnr  the  Law,  and  the  church  of  Chrirt  for  the  church 
of  Ismel;  we  need  bi^  consider  the  teremonies 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Law  as  the  emblems  of  spi^ 
ritual  service,  of  which  every  part  hath  its  corres-^ 
pondent  figure ;  and  we  appropriate  the  Psalms  to 
our  own  use  as  the  noUest  treasure  of  inspired 
wisdom  [r]/'  They  finely  illustrate  the  connection 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  covenants,  and 
died  an  evangelical  Mght  on  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion by  unveiling  its  inward  radiance.  The  vene- 
ration for  them  has  in  all  ages  of  the  church  been, 
considerable.  The  Fathers  assure  us,  that  in  the 
earlier  times,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  was  gene- 
ndly  learnt  by  heart  [s  J,  and  that  the  ministers  of 

History  of  Music,  toL  i.  and  ii.     Baraej's  Hiitorjr  of  Music, 

ToL  i.  p.  164,  Ac, 

[r]  Bp.  Home's  Pref.  to  Cora,  on  the  Psalms, 

[.S.3    **  Pueri  modolantur  domi,  viri  foro  circumferunt/' 
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every  gradation  were  expected  to  be  able  to  repeat 
them  from  memory;  that  Psalmody  was  every 
where  a  constant  attendant  at  meals  and  in  busi- 
ness :  that  it  enlivened  the  social  hours^  and  sof- 
tened the  fatigues  of  life.  The  Psalms  have, 
indeed,  as  Lord  Clarendon  observes,  been  ever 
thought  to  contain  something  extraordinary  for  the 
instruction  and  reformation  of  mankind  [tJ. 

Numberless  are  the  testimonies  which  might  be 
produced  in  praise  of  these  admirable  composi- 
tions^ which  contain,  indeed,  a  complete  epitome 
of  the  history,  doctrines,  and  instructions  of  the 
Old  Testament  [u J ;  delivered  with  every  variety 
of  style  that  may  encourage  attention^  and  framed 
vrith  an  elegance  of  construction  superior  fiur  to 
that  of  the  finest  models  in  which  Pagan  antiquity 
hath  inclosed  its  mythology.  These  invaluable 
SCTiptures  are  daily  repeated  without  weariness, 
though  their  beauties  are  often  overlooked  in  fa- 
miliar and  habitual  perusal.  As  hymns  imme- 
diately addressed  to  the  Deity^  they  reduce  righ- 
teousness to  practice,  and  while  we  acquire  the 

■ays  an  ancient  writer.  Vid.  Basil,  and  Ambrose  Praef.  in 
Psalm. 

[t]  Home's  Preface.  It  is  remarkable,  that  diis  Book  of 
Psalms  is  exactly  the  kind  of  work  idiich  Plato  wished  to  see 
for  the  instniction  of  youth,  but  conceited  it  impossible  to 
execute,  as  above  the  power  of  human  abilities.  TSro  h  di«f  n 
^iUi  TiMf,  wf  Ur  but  this  must  be  the  work  of  a  God,  or  of  some 
diyine  person.    De  Legibus,  p.  657*  Edit.  Serrani. 

[u]  Luther  called  the  Psahns  a  small  Bible.  The  Psalter  was 
one  of  the  first  books  printed  after  the  discovery  of  the  arU 
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.princi|iles>  we  perform  the  offices  of  piely ;  as 
while  we  su^^icate  for  blessings^  we  celebrate  the 
^nemorial  of  former  mercies.  The  general  senti- 
ments which  are  uttered,  seem  often  applicable  to 
individuals,  and  as  we  read,  we  appropriate  the  re- 
flections, and  seem  to  express  our  own  feelings  in 
inspired  language. 

Here>  likewise,  while  in  the  exercise  of  devo- 
tion, faith  is  enlivened  by  the  display  of  prophecy. 
David,  in  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  uttered  his 
oracles  with  the  most  lively  and  exact  description. 
He  expressed  the  whole  scheme  of  man's  redemp- 
tion :  the  incarnation  [x] ;  the  passion ;  the  resur- 
rection [y] ;  and  ascension  of  the  Son  of  God,  as 
likewise  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  our  Lord 
obtained  [z]>  rather  as  a  witness,  than  as  a  prophet. 
As  an  eminent  type  of  his  descendant,  he  is  often 
led  in  the  retrospect  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  life,  to  speak  of  those  of  Christ.  While  he  is 
describing  his  own  enemies  and  sufferings,  the 
Spirit  enlaigeth  his  sentiments,  and  swelleth  out 
his  expressions  to  a  proportion  adapted  to  the  cha- 
lacter  of  the  Messiah.  Hence  even  the  personal 
sufferings  of  Christ  are  described  with  minute  and 
accurate  fidelity ;  and  in  the  anticipated  scene  of 
prophei^  we  behoki  him  pictured  on  the  cross,  and 
surrounded  by  those  who  ''  stand  looking  and 

[x]  Psa.  ii.  7;  Acts  xiii.  sa.  Talmud  Sucab,  cap.  t.  Aben^ 
£sa«    R.  Kimchi. 

[t]  Psalm  xYi.  9—11.    Compare  with  Acts  ii*  %\. 


[z]  Psalm  kviii.  18. 
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•taring"  upon  biai>  under  every  ttttendant  ditmm- 
stance  of  angiateh^  mockery^  aiid  horrm*^  even  to 
ifae  ''  parting  of  kis  garments/'  and  to  tke  '^  east- 
ing lots  for  his  vesture  [a]." 

Davids  i^pims^  that  the  Messiah  shoidd  spimg 
from  his  own  muMdiate  ftmily  [a],  lodced  forvraird 
with  peculiar  interest  to  his  cfaaraot»  aad  attic- 
tions.  In  the  foreknowledge  of  thoM^  sufferings 
.which  Christ  should  experience  from  his  ^  fiEinnliar 
friends/'  and  from  the  numerons  adversaries  of 
kis  churchy  the  Psalmist  speaks  with  the  highest 
indignation  against  those  enemies  who  prefigured 
tiie  foes  of  Christ ;  and  imprecates^  or  predicts^  the 
severest  vengeance  against  them  [c].  So  signal  a 
representative  of  Christy  indeed^  «i^  David  cmi- 
sktered  by  the  sacred  i4rritcars^  tlHit  our  Savioulr  » 

[a]  Paalm  jxiu  16—18.  compared  with  Mattbew  zjLtiL  Sft. 
Burnef  8  lOlh  and  11th  sermons  in  Boyle's  Lectures. 

[^]  2  Sain.  Tii,  12.    Psalm  cxxxii.  11»  18. 

{g]  The  severity  With  ^hich  David  inveighs  against  iht 
wicked,  has  been  erroneously  considMed  as  incoasitfteat  wUh 
the  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  paisi^es»  how«vec»  wlu»h  nk 
objected  to  on  this  score,  a»e  either  prophetic  threats,  or 
l^eneral  denunciations  of  God's  wrath  against  sin,  as  it  were, 
personified.  It  is  ^e  spirit,  rather  than  Davids  which  utters 
its  imprecations  against  the  unrighteous  enemies  of  the  ehurdi. 
Fofgivenea  and  mercy  towards  tbepevson-df  bis  owa«aemks, 
wfi^e  dbtihgnishi^  parts  of  Davi^^s  chara^r,  of  lAach  ne 
see  very  beautiful  proofs  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4, 10.  xxvL  7-— 18. 
2  Sam.  i.  17— 4V7.  six.  16—^23.  He  ouised  only  those  whom 
God  instructed  him  to  curse ;  and  the  church,  kk  its  pubHo 
service,  joins  intthese  auaes,  as  a  religious  ^society,  without 
violating  the  spirit  of  charity. 
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{Aen  ezpreisly  dBstinguisl^ed  in  scriptuie  by  j|iif 
name  [d]  ;  ^nd  the  Je\f  8  themselves  percelvea  th9( 
ihe  Messiah  and  hi^  kingdom  were  Aadowed  out 
as  capiid  objects  in  the  descdptions  of  Ihe  P^hoifitu 
Sensible  that  what  Davifl  uttered^  as  often  iV>t 
aj^cafale  to  his  own  person  and  histoxyCE],  mu^ 
haTC  had  refierence  to  some  future  charact^^  they 
transcribed  whole  passages  firom  them  into  their 
prayers^  for  the  speedy  coming  of  Jthe  greait  object 
of  their  hopes ;  though^  in  tiiat  in&tuated  bUp.dr 
fiess  which  chamcterizes  their  conduit  .with  the 
xnaiiLs  of  glaring  inconsistency,  they  deny  .that 
^iiese  spiritual  aBosions  are  applicable  to  the  per*- 
son  of  bur  Saviour ;  and  ii^efore  still  pray  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmiat,  for  the  arrival  of  the  Mi»- 
^siah  [fJ, 

Josephus  asserts  [«j,  and  most  of  the  andeat 
waiters  maintain,  that  the  Psalms  wece  composed  kt 
various  metres.  They  have  undoubtedly  a  peculiar 
.f^nforpip^QP  (^  sentences,  and  a  meaaiired  distfri- 
Jbution  jo(  parts.  Many  of  them  are  elegiac,  and 
most  of  David's  are  of  the  lyric  kind.  There  is 
no  sufficient  reason^  however,  to  bdieve,  as  some 
writers  have  imagined,  that  they  were  written  in 

[|>]  Ifi^.  Jiii.j?.  JereiB.  ^igc.  if.  ^ek.  ^xxiv.  23.  Hos.  liiu  6. 

[b]  Psa.  xvL  10.  xxii.  16 — 18.  ix^.  ;^n^  J^stio  Martyr, 
PislJuJU 

[p]  Cbaactler's  iPe^e^ce,  ch.  iiu  .sect.  2.  Comp,  Psa.  xx^i. 
ivilb  I9tbt  lOlht  V^h,  and  olb^r  pray^^rs.    Hosao  Rabba. 

[d]  lAb..VJd'  P*  jAu  Pp  9^,;Scc.  Hieron.  l^ist.  ad  Paulin. 
u2 
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rhyme,  or  exactly  in  any  of  the  Grecian  measures. 
Some  of  thejn  are  acrostic ;  and  though  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Hebrew  Prosody  are  now  lost,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  harmonious  modulation 
of  the  Psalms,  that  they  were  written  with  some 
kind  of  metrical  order,  and  they  must  have  be^n 
composed  in  accommodation  to  the  measure  to 
which  they  were  setp].  The  Masoretic  writers 
have  marked  them  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
other  sacred  writings  [i]. 

The  Hebrew  copies  and  the  Septuagint  version 
of  this  book  contain  the  same  number  of  Psalms; 
only  the  Septuagint  translators  have,  for  some  rea- 
son, which  does  not  appear,  thrown  the  ninth  and 
tenth  into  one[&]:  as  also  the  one  hundred  and 
fourteenth,  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth; 
and  have  divided  the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth, 
and  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh,  each  into 

[h]  It  is  probable,  that  the  Psalms  were  originally  divided 
into  verses  terminating  with  the  conclusion  of  the  sense,  though 
many  of  the  Jews  maintain,  that  the  Masorites  introduced  the 
distinction.    Vid.  Buxtorf.  Com*  Masoret.  p.  38. 

[i]  Some  persons  suppose,  that  the  points  were  at  first 
musical  characters,  and  it  is  said,  that  they  still  serve,  not 
only  to  mark  the  accentuation  in  reading,  but  also  to  regulate 
the  melody  in  singing  the  prophecies ;  and  that  as  to  high  and 
*h>w,  as  well  as  to  long  and  short  notes.  Vid.  Bumey's  Hist., 
of  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

[k]  So  that  the  Romanists,  who  use  St.  Jerom's  translation, 
reckon  one  behind  us  from  the  xth  to  the  cxivth,  and  two 
from  thence  to  the  cxvith,  and  again  one  from  thence  "to 
the  cxlvitth,  from  whence  they  continue  to  agree  with  us. 
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two«  In  the  Syriac[L]  and  Arabic  versions^  in^ 
deect  and  also  in  most  copies  of  the  Septuagint^ 
as  well  as  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  version^  there  is 
annexed  to  the  hundred  and  fifty  canonical  Psalms^ 
an  additional  hymn^  which  is  entitled^  ^^  a  Psalm 
of  thanksgiving  of  David^  when  he  had  vanquished 
Goliah/'  This^  though  admitted  by  some  [m]  as^ 
authentic,  was  probably  (as  it  is  not  in  the  He^ 
brew)  a  spurious  work  of  some  Hellenistical  Jew  ; 
who  might  have  compiled  it  out  of  the  writings  of 
Davids  Isaiah^  and  EzekieL  The  version  of  the 
Psalms  in  our  Bible,  which  was  made  by  the  trans- 
lators employed  under  James  the  First,  is  posterior 
to  that  printed  in  our  Prayer-books^  which  was 
executed  in  1539  [n J.  This  last,  as  very  excel- 
lent, and  familiarized  by  custom,  was  retained  in 
the  Liturgy,  though  as  translated  chiefly  from  the 
Septuagint,  with  some  variation  in  conformity  to 

[l]  It  b  said  in  the  Syriac,  that  some  add  twelve  Psalois^ 
which  however  are  there  rejected  as  without  authcNrity* 

[m]  Athan.  in  Synop. 

[n]  Introduction,  p.  33.  This  was  Tyndai's  and  Cover- 
dale's  translation,  corrected  by  Tonstal  and  Heath.  In  this, 
the  fourteenth  Psalm  contains  eleven  verses ;  whereas  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  in  our  Bible,  it, contains  but  seven  (or  rather 
eight).  The  three  verses  have  been  considered  as  genuine,  as 
they  are  in  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  and  appear  to  be  ^ 
cited  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  iii.  13 — 18.  They  might  have  been 
framed  from  detached  passages,  and  other  parts  of  scripture. 
See  particularly  Psalm  v«  9.  cxL  3.  x.  7.  Isaiah  lix.  7«  8; 
Psalm  xxxvi.  I.  The  denunciations  in  the  cxxxviith  Psalm, 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Obadiah; 
were  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Edom  and  Babylon* 
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the  Hebrew^  ciomipted  by  the  Ma^rfetic  points^  it 
doed  Hot  so  elactly  corf e^pohd  vHih  the  brig^inal  a^ 
dbe6  that  ih  bnt  Bibles  [o]. 

ly^vid  ivto  the  son  of  Jhs^i,  of  the  tribe  of 
Jiidah^  a  descendant  of  that  fahiily  io  which  ISbd's 
covenant  was  bade.  He  was  born  aboui  A.M. 
f9&0,  bttd  lived  seventy  years^  during  forty  of 
which  he  wad  in  Jmssession  of  the  throne  of 
IsMel[i^]^  bisitl^  raised  by  God  froitt  4h  hufaible  to 
a  con^eoolis  siation^  that  the  geneldo^y  of  the 
Messiah  uiight  be  disp&yed^  and  asciertaii^ed  witii 
more  deieurtiess  and  distinction.  He  declared  with 
''  his  last  words"  that  ''  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
spake  by  him/'  '^  that  his  word  was  in  his  tongue^ 
ahd  that  God  had  made  with  him  ah  evbrksting 
ebv^iiant>  which  was  his  salvation  ahd  his  dekSre''  [q]. 
He  Wta  eminetaHy  distinguished  for  eiery  great  ahd 

[o]  Where  the  translators  of  the  version  publishejl  in  our 
prayer-books  have  varied  frokh  the  Septuag;inty  and  followed 
the  Hebrew  Masoretic  copies,  the  Hebrew  text,  if  read  without 
the  points,  would  be  as  consistent  with  the  deptuagfini,  and 
other  ancient  versions,  as  it  is  with  the  translation  in  our 
Bible.  In  the  insttaces,  then.  Where  the  authors  of  the  ver- 
sion in  the  Liturgy  have  varied,  in  comptiance  with  thle  M[aso« 
retic  authority,  they  have  generilly  erred,  Vid.  br.  jj^reftand 
Johnson,  at  ^e  end  of  Holy  Dkvid. 

[v}  He  reigned  over  Judah  iseven  years  and  tik  months,  aad 
in  Jerusalem  over  all  Israel  and  Jikd^  thiriy-three  year^,  beihg 
anointed  long  before  he  caaae  into  possessioik  bf  the  tbrdae« 
Vid.  2  Sam.  lUuS.  SL  and  Chandler. 

[q]  2  Sam.  zsiii.  1 — 6.  The  word  David  implies ''  bdoved/' 
Yid,  1 8am.  xiii.  14.  and  xxvi.  18.  Bp.  P6tteu8's  sertnon  oa 
David's  character. 
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amiable  quality.  The  particulars  of  his  interesting 
life  are  displayed  with  peculiar  minuteness  in  the 
sacred  history;  and  many  of  his  Psalms  are  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  composed^  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  en- 
gaging task^  tiian  that  of  tracing  their  connection 
with  the  events  of  his  history  [r];  and  of  dis- 
covering the  occasions  on  which  they  were  seve- 
rally produced^  in  the  feeling  and  descriptive  sen- 
timents which  they  contain.  If  in  the  successive 
scenes  of  his  life>  we  behold  him  active  in  the 
exercise  of  those  virtues  which  his  piety  produced^ 
we  here  contemplate  him  in  a  no  less  attractive 
point  qf  view.  In  this  book  we  find  him  a  sincere 
servant  of  Grod,  divested  of  all  the  pride  of  royalty; 
pouring  out  the  emotions  of  his  soul  in  privacy 
and  in  the  congregation  of  his  people^  and  unfold-^ 
ing  his  pious  sentiments  in  every  vicissitude  of 
condition.  At  one  time  we  have  the  prayers  of 
distress;  at  another^  the  praises  and  exultation  of 
triumph.  Hence  are  the  Psalms  admirab]|y  adapted 
to  all  circumstances  of  life^  and  serve  alike  for 
the  indulgence  of  joy,  or  the  soothing  of  sorrow; 
they  still  chase  ^way  sullen  despondence  and  afflic- 
tion, and  furnish  gkdness  with  the  strains  of  holy 
and  religious  rapture  ![s]. 

[k]  Debae/s  Life  ef  David. 
£$]  j||*es.  V.  19.    Col.  ill.  la. 
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Thb  Proverbs,  as  we  are  informed  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  in  other  parts  of  the  book  [a],  were 
written  by  Solojnpn,  the  son  of  David ;  a  man,  as  the 
sacred  writings  assure  us,  peculiarly  endued  with 
divine  wisdom  [b].  Whatever  conceptions  of  his 
superior  understanding  we  may  be  led  to  form  by 
the  particulars  recorded  of  his  judgment  and  at^ 
tainments,  we  shall  find  them  amply  justified,  on 
perusing  the  works  which  remain  in  testimony  of 
his  abilities.  This  enlightened  monarch,  being  de- 
sirous of  employing  the  wisdom  which  he  had  re- 
ceived to  the  advantage  of  mankind,  produced  se- 
veral works  for  their  instruction.  Of  these,  however, 
fhree  only  were  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  sa- 
cred Writ  by  Ezra;  the  others,  being  either  not  de*- 
signed  for  religious  instruction,  or  so  mutibted  by 
time  and  accident,  as  to  have  been  judged  imper- 
fect. The  bookof  Proverbs,  that  of  .Ecclesiastes,  and 

t  a]  Vid.  chap.  i.  1.  xxv.  1. 

[b]  Vid.  1  Kings  iii.  12.  iv.  29— 3X.  xi.  9.  2  Cbroo.  i.  li. 
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<hat  of  the  Song  of  Solomon^  are  all  that  remain  of 
him^  who  is  related  to  have  spoken  '^  three  thou- 
sand proverbs  [c]  ;"  whose  ''  songs  were  a  thou- 
^nd  and  five ;'"  and  who  ^'  spake  of  trees^  from  the 
cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon^  even  to  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall;"  who  ''  spake  also  of 
beasts^  and  of  fowls^  and  of  creeping  things^  and 
of  fishes/'  If^  however,  many  valuable  writings 
of  Solomon  have  perished,  we  have  reason  .to  be 
gr^eful  for  what  still  remains.  Of  his  proverbs 
and  songs  the  most  excellent  have  been  providen- 
tially preserved ;  and  as  we  possess  his  dodtrinal 
and  moral  works,  we  have  no  right  to  murmur  iat 
the  loss  of  his  physical  and  philosophical  produc- 
tions. 

This  book  of  Proverbs  contains  the  maxims  of 
long  experience,  framed  by  one  who  was  well 
qualified,  by  his  rare  talents  and  endowments,  to 
draw  just  lessons  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
human  life.  Solomon  judiciously  sums  up  his  pre- 
cepts in  brief  energetic  sentences,  which  are  well 

fc]  Yid.  1  Kings  iv.  82..  Josephus  magnlBes  theiiccount 
of  scripture  to  3000  books  of  Proverbs ;  and  St  Jetom, 
fus  erroneously  conceives^  that  these  3000  Proverbs  are  cod« 
taioed  in  the  present  book  ;  but  we  must  admit  that  many:  of 
this  number  have  perished.  Some  have  supposed,  that  the 
physical  books  of  Solomon  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Alex- 
finder,  and  were  translated  by  means  of  an  interpreter  into 
the  ^orks  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus^  whose  collections  have 
perished.  Vid.  Antiq.  Lib.  VIII.  c.  ii.  p.  339.  Edit.  Hud. 
J^basiu.  Eusebius  (as  cited  by  Anastasius)  say.s,  tliat  King 
liezekiah  suppressed  them,  because  abused  by  the  people. 
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contrived  for  popular  instruction  [d].  The  wis- 
dom^ indeed^  of  all  a^s^  from  the  highest  antiquity^ 
hath  chosen  to  compress  its  lessons  into  compen- 
dious sentences^  which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  simplicity  of  earlier  times ;  which  are  readily 
concdved^  and  easily  retained ;  and  which  circu- 
late in  society  as  useful  principles^  to  be  unfolded 
and  applied  as  occasion  may  require.  The  inspired 
son  of  David  had  the  power  of  giving^  pecufiar 
poignancy  and  weight  to  this  style  of  writings  and 
his  works  have  been  as  it  were  the  storehouse 
frmn  which  posterity  hath  drawn  its  best  maxims 
[b].  His  Proverbs  are  so  justiy  founded  on  prin- 
ci]^es  of  human  nature^  and  so  adapted  to  the  per- 
manent interests  of  man^  that  they  agree  with  the 
manners  of  evary  age;  and  may  be  assumed  as 
rules  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  in  every 
condition  and  rank  of  life^  however  varied  in  its 
complexion^  or  diversified  by  circumstances ;  they 

[d]  The  ProveAs  of  Solomon  are  called  in  the  tiebrew 
llethalini;  from  Vsm,  Meahd,  to  have  dominioa.  The  word 
may  be  translated  nv^im  1b|ci,  sententis  maxime  rat«,  antho- 
ritatiTe  maxims,  elevated  precepts.  Vid.  Job  xxviL  1.  Cioer. 
de  Fm«  L  iL  c.  7.  Jf  aius  Vet  Test.  p.  888.  Bacon  de  Angm. 
Scient.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  general  maxims,  and 
not  as  universally  and  invariably  applicable,  or  as  always 
tme  in  a  lArict  soMe  without  any  exceptions. 
,  [  S]  Many  of  the  sacred  writers  who  foHowed  Solomon  bor- 
lowed  his  thoughts  and  expressions;  and  many  heathen  writers 
are  indcbttd  to  him  for  their  biSghtest  sentiments.  VId.  Huet. 
Prop.  4.  p.  17L  Edit.  Paris,  1679,  where  imitations -are  pro- 
duc«d  from  Theognis,  Sophocks^  Euripides,  AnaxSans,  Phito, 
Horaoe,nnd  Menander* 
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embmce  not  only  the  concerns  of  pritate  mortdlty, 
but  the  great  objects  of  political  im|)ortance  [f]. 
Subsequent  moralists  have,  in  their  discourses  on 
GBCumenical  prudence^  done  little  more  th&n  dilate 
on  the  prec€|>t8^  and  comment  on  the  wisdom  of 
Sdomon.  Grotius^  extensive  as  were  his  own 
powers^  was  unable  to  conceive  that  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  could  be  the  work  of  one  tnan^  and  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  a  collection  of  the  finest  pro- 
verbs of  the  age^  made  in  the  same  maimer  (as 
those  publisli^d  by  some  of  the  emperors  at  Con*- 
stantmople  in  subsequcint  times^)  and  perfected 
flntoi  Variotis  collections  under  Hezekiafa  [g}*  But 
this  opinion^  founded  in  part  on  smne  rabbinical 
fllccbuhts>  cbnnbt  be  allowed  td  invafidite  the  isxclu- 
sive  daim  of  Solomon^  to  what  is  usudly  ascribled 
tD  him*  The  yrork  mighty  perinqps^  compose  part  of 
the  three  thousand  proverbs  which  SokHtaon  is  de- 
ibribed  to  have  uttered^  being  probably  digested 
as  fieur  as  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  by  tln^  monarch 
himself^  and  afterwards  received  into  the  canon 
with  some  additions. 

The  book  may  be  considered  under  five  divi- 
dons.  The  first  part^  which  is  a  kind  of  preface^ 
extends  to  the  tenth  chapter.  This  contains  ge* 
Beral  cautions  and  exhortations  from  a  teadier  to 
hk  pupU^  delivered  in  very  various  and  ele^nt 
fenguage :  dtdy  connected  in  itd  partb ;  illustrated 

[f3  St.  Basil  8kp  of  ttii  book,  that  It  is  IAipc  MitnuiXk  0a, 
an  tmivarsd  m8tntcdo#for  the  gOTeimmtot  dFlife* 
[6 j  Grotius  Pnefi  io  Prov. 
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with  beautiful  descriptions ;  decorated  with  all  the 
ornaments  of  poetical  composition^  and  well  con- 
trived as  an  engaging  introduction  to  awaken  and 
interest  the  attention. 

The  second  part  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  chapter  to  the  seventeenth  verse  of  the 
twenty*second^  and  contains  what  may  strictly  and 
properly  be  called  Proverbs^  given  in  unconnected 
general  sentences  [h]  with  much  neatness  and  sim- 
plicity [i]  ;  adapted  (o  the  instruction  of  youths  and 
probably  more  immediately  designed  by  Solomon 
for  the  improvement  of  his  son  [r].  These  are 
truly^  to  use  his  own  comparison^  '^  apples  of  gdd 
in  pictures  of  silver/' 

In  the  third  part^  which  contains  what  is  included 
between  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  twenty-second 
chq>ter  and  the  twenty-fifth  chapter^  the  tutor  is 
suj^osed  for  a  more  lively  effect^  to  address  his 
pupil  as  present,  he  drops  the  sententious  style  of 
proverbs^  and  communicates  exhortations  in  a  more 
continued  and  connected  strain. 

[h]  The  general  scope  of  the  discourse^  however,  must  be 
remembered,  even  in  the  explication  of  detached  sentiments. 

[t]  The  Proverbs  generally  consist  of  two  sentences,  joined 
in  a  kind  of  antithesis ;  the  second  being  sometimes  a  redupli- 
cation, sometimes  an  explanation,  and  sometimes  an  opposition 
io  the  sense  to  the  first*  This  style  of  composition  produces 
great  beauties  in  many  other  parts  of  scripture,  where  it  is 
employed  for  poetical  arrangement.  Vid.  Lowth*s  Pnelect.  xix« 

[k]  Rehoboam ;  though  the  phrase  ''  my  son**  is  only  a 
term  of  general  application.  Vid.  Hebrew,  chap.  xiL  3.  Mi* 
chaeL  Pref,  in  Lib. 
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*  The  proverbs  which  are  included  between  the 
twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  chapters^  and  which  con- 
stitute the  fourth  part^  are  supposed  to  have  been 
selected  from  a  much  greater  number  by  the  men 
of  Hezekiah ;  that  is^  by  the  prophets  whom  he 
employed  to  restore  the  service  and  the  writings 
of  tiie  churchy  as  Eliakim^  and  Joah^  and  Shebnah ; 
and  probably  Hosea^  Micah^  and  even  Isaiah  [l}, 
who  an  flourished  in  the  reign  of  that  monarchy 
and  doubtless  co-operated  with  his  endeavours  to 
re-establish  true  religion  among  the  Jews.  These 
proverbs^  indeed^  appear  to  have  been  selected  by 
jsome  collectors  after  the  time  of  Solomon^  as  they 
.repeat  some  which  he  had  previously  introduced 
in  the  former  part  of  the  book  [m]. 

The  fifth  part  contains  the  prudent  admonitions 
which  Agur^  the  son  of  Jakeh^  delivered  to  his  pu- 
pils^ Ithiel  and  Ucal;  these  are  included  in  the 
thirtieth  chapter.  It  contains  also  the  precepts 
which  the  mother  of  Lemuel  delivered  to  her  son^ 
as  described  in  the  thirty-first  chapter^ 

Concerning  these  persons  whose  works  are  an- 
nexed to  those  of  Solomon^  commentators  have 
entertained  various  opinions.  The  original  words 
which  describe  Agur  as  the  author  of  the  thirtieth 
chapter^  might  be  differendy  translated  [n]  ;  but 

[l]  Vid.  R.  Moses  Kimcbi. 

[m]  Compare  chap.  xxv.  24.  with  zxi,  9*  xxvi.  13.  with  xxii. 
'X3.  xxvi.  15.  with  xxix.  24.  xxyi.  22.  with  xviii.  8,  &c. 

[n}  They  might  be  translated  the  words  of  the  Collector. 
In  the  Septoaginty  where  thu  chapter  is  placed  immediately 
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ftdfiiitting  the  prosent  construcdon  as  mo«t  aatural 
and  jwt,  we  may  observe^  that  the  generality  of 
die  fkthers^  and  apcient  coDun^ntators^  have  sup- 
posed that  under  the  mBXkp  of  Agur^  Solomon  die- 
scribes  himself^  though  no  satisfiurtory  reason  caa 
ifp  assigned  for  his  assuming  this  name [o^-  CX|ieEB 
conjecture  that  Agur  and  Lemud  were  interior 
tutors  with  Solomon^  Imt  upon  very  insufficient 
grounds^  since  the  book  iias  no  a{^)eamnce jof  dia- 
4ogue^  for  there  is  Aot  any  interchange  of  persoe. 
it  is  more  frcbtt^,  tiiat  thpugh  it  was  designed 
principally  to  contain  the  sayiqgs  of  Solomon^  otheip 
plight  ha^e  been  added  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah : 
«nd  Agur  n|jg4it  hav^  been  an  inspired  writer  {ppj^ 
whose  moral  aqd  proverbial  sentenpes  (for  sudi  is 
4jlieimport  of  the  ^^ovd  Massa^  Tendepad  Pmphecy 
£%3)^  were  joined  'with  those  of  they^ise  man^  be- 
^oause  of  the  conformity  of  their  matter.  So  Jake- 
^sethie  lenity  of  the  book  is  not  affected,  ifwe 

after  the  xxi?th»  we  reftd  instead  of  the  first  yepe^  ra  X  xiyn  t 
an^  T«K  frirt^0'i  Qf*^i  ««•  frovt^i^  Thus  speaketh  the  man  to 
H#4hos€  who  ^believe,  and  I  cease. 

£^ J  Kid*X«)9fth>  xfiiitb  tmkdt.  wi  Q^imf^. 

£fJ  Th£  a^ond^aod  third  vei^es,  ^o\^l^  ijkey  tojd  a$  y? ijl 
^  the  eig^t^  .ta  proye  that  the  chapter  i^as  oqt  written  b^  .So« 
loqion,  yet  J>y  no  means  invalidate  the  author's  claim  to  in^pi- 
ration^  who  here  describes  himself  as  devoid  of  understanding 
before  he  received  the  influx  of  divine  wisdom.  In  the  Sep- 
tnagint  the  third  verse  expresses  a  sense  directly  contrary »^ak 
"hMAx?  M'  0^M»  itai  y9tia-t9  u'j^ff  tyttnaf  God  hath  taught  me 
wisdom,  and  I  have  learnt  the  knowledge  of  the  saints. 

[q]  Hom,  the  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord.     Zech.  ix«  1. 
Job  xxvii.  1.    Prov.  xxx.  1.  xxxi.  1. 
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/Buppose  tbeJasC  chiqfiter  to  haTe  been  written  by  a 
different  hand;  and  admit  tbe  mother  of  Lemud 
to  have  been  a  Jewish  woman^  married  to  lome 
neighbouring  prince ;  or  Abiah,  the  daughter  of 
the  bigh-jHiest  Zediariah^  and  mother  of  King 
Hezeldah ;  in  any  case^  it  must  be  considered  as 
the  production  of  an  inspiixd  writer^  or  it  would 
not  h^ve  been  received  into  the  canon  of  scripture. 
But  it  was  perhaps  meant  that  by  Lemuel  we 
should  understand  Solomon  [a] ;  for  the  wood 
which  signifies  one  belonging  bo  God^  might  have 
been  given  unto  him  as  descriptive  of  his  cfaanc*- 
ter^  since  to  Solomon^  Grod  had  expressly  dedared 
that  he  would  be  unto  him  a  &ther  [s]. 

Dr.  Pelaney^  who  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
ihis  Qpinion^  d^Iares  that  he  took  great  pains  to 
examine  the  objections  that  have  been  alleged 
against  it^  and  he  assures  ns  that  they  are  such  j^ 
readers  of  the  beat  understanding  would  be  little 
obliged  to  him  jfor  retailing,  or  xef uting.  One  xif 
the  chi^  objections^  ittdeed^  rather  confirms  what 
it  was  intended  to  desteoy.  The  modier  of  Lenrndl 
thrice  calls  her  son^  Bar^  a  word  used  in  the  se- 
cond Psalm^  and  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  [t]  ;  but 
.this  rather  proves  that  Lemuel  may  have  been  de- 

[b]  Vid.  IL  Nathan.  Prov.  iv.  3,  4. 

[sj  2  Sam.  vii.  14. 

[t]  *D.  Ps.  it  12.  and  Cant.  vi.  9.  Bar  in  the  Chaldee 
signifies  a  son.  David  might  have  used  it  in  that  sense  «s  weU 
as  Bathsheba  in  this  book ;  for  we  know  not  how  early  foreign 
expressions  (if  it  be  one)  might  have  been  adopted  into  the 
Hebrew  language. 
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signed  to  denote  Solomon/  since  the  expression  id 
employed  by  his  father  and  by  himself  [u].  Dr. 
Delaney  then,  conceives  that  the  mother  of  Lemuel 
was  Bathsheba  [x],  and  that  the  commendation 
annexed  was  designed  for  her,  and  he  vindicates 
her  character  as  deserving  the  eulogium.  Should 
some  circumstances  in  the  description,  however^ 
be  judged  inapplicable  to  her,  there  is  no  reason 
vfhy  we  should  not  conceive  a  general  character 
to  have  been  intended.  It  appears  then  upon  a 
collective  consideration,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  book  was  composed,  and  perhaps  digested  by 
Solomon  himself;  that  some  additions  were  made, 
principally  from  the  works  of  Solomon,  by  the 
men  of  Hezekiah ;  and  that  the  whole  was  ar- 
ranged into  its  present  form,  and  admitted  into 
the  canon  by  Ezra.  It  is  often  cited  by  the  evan* 
gelical  writers  [y],  and  the  work,  as  it  now  stands^ 
contains  an  invaluable  compendium  of  instructions. 
It  is  suppposed  to  have  been  the  production  of 
Solomon  when  arrived  at  maturity  of  life :  wtien 
his  mind  had  multiplied  its  stores,  and  been  en- 

[u]  Vid.  Delaney's  Life  of  David,  Book  IV.  chap.  xxi.  and 
Calmet. 

[x]  Vid.  also  Bedford,  p.  607,  Calmet  and  Locke,  who  are 
of  the  same  opinion.  ProT.  iv.  3.  Bathsheba  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  been  endued  with  the  spirit  of  Prophecy.  Vide 
chap*  xxxi.  !• 

[y3  Vid.  Matt  XV.  4.  Luke  xiv.  10.  Rom.  xii,  16,  J  7, 20. 
1  Thess.  V.  15.  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  v.  5.  James  iv.  6,  &c.  passim. 
See  ch.  iii.  11,  12.  xxvi*  11.  compare  with  Heb.  xii.  b,  6L 
1  Pet.  ii.  22. 
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krged  by  long  observation  and  experience.  It 
i¥as  probably  written  before  the  book  of  Elcclasi- 
astes^  for  it 'seems  to  be  therein  mentioned  [z]. 

Solomon  was  bom  about  A.M.  3971.  He  suc- 
ceeded David  about  eighteen  years  after^  and 
enjoyed  a  prosperous  reign  of  near  forty  years 
[a].  Under  his  government  the  kingdom  was  re- 
markable for  its  wen  regulated  ceconomy^  and  its 
extensive  commerce.  It  was  so  enlarged  by  his  con- 
quests and  politic  management^  that  '^  he  reigned 
over*'  or  made  tributary  ^'  all  the  kings  from  the 
river  (Euphrates)  even  to  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  borders  of  Egypt  [b]/'  Illustrious 
men  were  attracted  from  all  parts  by  his  fame  for 
wisdom  and  magnificence  [c].  The  son  of  Sir^ch 
said  of  him^  that  he  was  ''a  flood  ftHed  with  un- 
derstanding; that  bis  soul  covered  the  whole 
earth;  and  that  he  filled  it  with  dark  parables 
[d].'*  His  character^  like  that  of  every  huodan 
beings  was  occasionally  marked  with  the  stains  of 
sin^  p&rticularly  towards  the  close  of  life^  when  his 
enfeebled  mind  was  seduced  to  corrupt  affections 
and  idolatry.    It  seems  to  have  been  intended  by 

[z]  Eccles.  xii.  0. 
'   [aJ  The  name  of  Solomon  is  analogous  to  Pacific,  and  is 
happily  dtecriptiveof  the  peaceful  prosperity  which  he  enjoyed. 
The  Rabbins  consider  it  as  appellative. 

[b]  2  Chron.  is.  20.     ; 

[c]  1  Kings  X.  20. 

[d]  £ctltts.  xWii.  14, 15.  The  ancients  prided  themselves 
mach  on  the  knowledge  of  parables  and  proverbs.  Vid.  Prov. 
i.  6.     Wisd.  viii.  8.     Ecclus.  i.  25.  vi.  35.  xxix.  1—3. 
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Qod,  to  expose  the  insufficiency  of  the  highest 
endowments^  without  a  strict  reverence  io  the  pre- 
ceptt  prescribefl  hy  him.  The  Impotency  even 
of  preternatural  stren^h  had  been  shewn  in 
SlEimson  ;  anfl  Uie  failure,  ^ven  of  piety,  when  it 
yiefiled  to  the  temptation  of  "human  passions,  had 
b^insadiy  iHftstrated  inth^  trangression  of  David. 
Sdohfnon^CMJttipfified  the  ^vanity  of  the  highest  gift 
of  divine 'Avour, 'When  lie  departed  from  the  com- 
mandmente  of  God.  He  disregarded  alHhe  spirit 
^'those  instructions  which  had  been  aj^inted  by 
the  AIniighty,  for  the  govermneht  of  'his  country. 
He  was  misled  by  the  love  of  splendw,  and  by 
the  admiration  of  those  that  resorted  to  4iis  court, 
to'se^  riches  and  luxuries  tiy  a  foreign  trade,  in 
neglect  df  *tfae  divine  word^  he  multiplied  to  him- 
self horsed  and  <ihariots,  and  by  encreasing  to  a 
licentious  excess,  the  number  of  his  wives,  be  was 
Mtie^  at  leitgA,  by  the  seductions  (^  idolatry  [eX 
and  added  another  staging  instance  df  the  truth  of 
the  inspired  declaration,  with  respect  to  the  sons 
of  men,  that  there  Is  none  that  doeth  righteous- 
ness, no  not  one.  The  high  reputation  which 
he  enjoyed,  occasioned  many  spurious  writings  to 
pass  under  the  sanction  of  his  name,  as  the  Psalter, 
as  it  is  called,  of  Solomon,  which  consists  of  eigh- 
teen Greek  Psalms,  and  which  was  probably  the 
work  of  some  Hellenistical  Jew  [f],  who  mijg^bt 

[e]  Deut  xvii.  16,  IT.  compare  with  1  Kiugs  is.  36— !28, 
X.  14—23.  26-28.  xi.  1--8. 

[f]  Tlie  Hellenistical  Jews  were  Jews  dispersed  in  forejgi^ 
countries,  who  spoke  the  Greek  language. 
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^te  compilecl  it  frpm.Ui^  Writifig»  ofXHividi  Imiah> 
vn^  ISft^kid  [aO-  Amitbfr  book  likewise,  entilM^ 
Tbe  Cure  of  J)i96aBei9/meiitionod  byiKimcfci  [»]; 
The  CoBtr^dicUons  of  SoloteoA,  iM^odeeotood  by 
Pope  ^GekMW ;  and  his  Testame^,  ctf^  by  Mr 
Gaiunin ;  w^  five  other  books,  mentioned  by  Ah- 
fired  ibeGtettria  iiis  Miffor  of  Astfpl^;yj  and 
feiir  named  by  Tritfaeroenus/  whidifftyour.of  mai* 
giml  ioii^ntioA,  are  .probably  all  %fl|)Uffioiis;  »  well 
aatfae  letters  which  he^iff  said^to' have  ^written  to 
Bimm,  and  Hiism's  answers^  tboagh  Josephtis 
OQOfiidecatiiese  last  as  authentic  [r]/  Tfaenagioid 
wrHk^fs  which  .were  attribnted  to  Solemony.wiBre 
so jMi{gpiediin 'ConsequeQce:of  a  notioajwiuchlpn^ 
iRiledJiictheEasty.tiiat  Bolopioa  jwas  oomrenant 

[g3  This  Psalter,,  whichf  like  most  of  the  Hellenbtical 
works,  is  fuH  of  Hebraisms,  was  copied  from  an  ancient 
&Mk  inantiaeri|it  in  the  Augsburg  library  by  Andrea  Seotto, 
ai^j|H|bm^  ffithrS^I^O  veraipn  by  John  Lewis  de  la  Cerda. 
Viji,  Caln^et.  Pre&  Qf^.  «ur  ^s  Psefiup^s.  ^qse  Psalnmitp- 
pear  Arom  thcf  in^ex,,  at  the  end  of  tjie  New  T^ti^n^i^  to  l^ave 
been  formerly  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  thoMgh  t)iey 
have  been  lost  or  torn  from  thence. 

[h]  ^uidas  states  that  Solomon  wrote  a  Treatise  on  fieme-^ 
dies  of  Dbeases,  of  which  the  most  excellent  .axioms  were  in- 
scribed on  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

[i]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  VIIL  cap.  ii.  Josephus  grounds 
the  authenticity  of  Uiese  letters  on  Jewish  and  Tyrian  records. 
Some  suspected  ^iscumstances  have  been  mentioned,  as  im- 
peachiDg  their  claims ;  particularly  it  has  been  observed,  that 
Hiram  speaks  of  Tyre,  as  an  island,  whereas  old  Tyre,  which 
was  contemporary  with  this  period,  was  situated  on  the  con* 
tinent ;  but  the  word  ^m  seems  to  be  applied  to  ancient  Tyre 
in  Isaiah  xxiii.  2— >6»    Vide  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  Root  m. 
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with  magic;  a  notion  derived^  perhaps^  from  the 
fiaime  of  those  experiments  which  his  physical 
knowledge  might  have  enabled  him  to  display ;  but 
which^  however  obtained^  certainly  prevailed ;  for 
we  learn  from  Josephus^  that  one  named  Eleazar^ 
in  the  presence  of  Vespasian  and  others^  pretended 
to  release  persons  possessed^  from  the  power  of 
demons^  by  means  of  a  ring^  bearing  an  impression 
of  a  root^  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  Solomon^ 
and  adjured  them  in  the  name  of  Solomon  not  to 
return ;  at  the  same  time  reciting  an  incantation 
composed  by  him  [&]«  Amidst  the  superstitious 
notions  also  which  long  afterwards  continued  to 
delude  the  eastern  nations^  we  find  such  imaginary 
influence  over  evil  spirits  ascribed  to  the  name  of 
Solomon. 

The  Septuagint  and  other  versions  of  this  book 
differ  occasionally  from  the  Hebrew  original^  and 
contain  indeed  more  proverbs^  some  of  which  are 
to  be  found  also  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus. 
The  order  likewise  of  the  poetical  books  is  different 
in  the  Septuagint  [l]^  and  in  some  manuscripts ; 
where  the  metrical  books  run  thus^  Psalms^  Job^ 
and  Proverbs. 

[k]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  VIIL  cap.  ii.  p.  330. 
[l]  Codex  Alexand.     Vid.  Grabe  ia  prolog,  cap  i.  §  2* 
Melito  apiid  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  26,  &c. 
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This  Book  was  unquestionably  the  production  of 
Solomon^  who  for  the  great  excellency  of  his  in- 
structions was  emphatically  styled  '^  the  Preacher." 
It  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  been  written  by 
him^  upon  his  awakening  to  repentance  [a]^  after 
he  had  been  seduced  in  the  decline  of  life  to  ido- 
latry and  sin  ;  and  if  this  be  true^  it  affords  valu- 
able proofs  of  the  sincerity  with  which  he  regretted 
his  departure  from  righteousness.  Some^,  how- 
ever^ have  ascribed  the  work  to  Isaiah  [b].  The 
Talmudists  pretend  that  Hezekiah  was  the  author 
of  it[c];  and  Grotius  upon  some  vague  conjee* 

[a]  Seder  Olam  Rabba,  c.  xv.  p*  41.  Hieron.  in  Ecclea. 
i.  12.     Vid.  also  chap.  ii.  10.  vii.  26. 

[b]  R.  Moses  Kimchi.  R.  Gedalias  in  Schalsch  Hakkab. 
fol.  66. 

[c]  Bava  Bathra,  c*  i.  f.  15.  The  Talmudists  suppose  He* 
zekiah  to  have  produced,  or  compiled,  the  three  books  of  So. 
lomon,  as  likewise  tbe  book  of  Isaiah.  Vid*  Peter's  Praef.  to 
Dissert,  on  Job,  8vo.  edit. 
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tures^  conceives  that  it  was  composed  by  order  of 
Zerubbabel  [d].  But  we  shall  be  convinced  that 
it  should  be  assig^ned  to  Solomon^  if  we  consider 
that  the  author  styles  himself  "  the  son  of  David^ 
the  King  in  Jerusalem/'  and  that  he  describes  his 
wisdom^  his  riches^  his  vnritings^  and  his  works^  in 
a  manner  applicable  only  to  Solomon  [b]  ;  likewise 
that  the  book  is  attributed  to  him  both  by  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  tradition.  The  foreign  ex- 
pressions^ if  they  really  be  such,  which  induced 
Grotius  to  consider  the  book  as  a  production  sub- 
sequent to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  might  have 
been  acquired  by  Solomon  in  his  intercourse  by 
commerce  with  other  nations,  or  by  his  ConnM- 
tion  with  foteign  women  [f].  But  the  style  of  the 
^ork  must  have  often  occasioned  the  introduction 
of  unusual  words  [g].  iThe  later  Jews  are  said  to 
have  been  desirous  of  excluding  it  from  the  canon 
[h1    from  some   improprieties  of  representation 

[p]  GrottUiB  in  Ecdes. 

[B]  Chap.  L  1,  12, 16.  ii.  4—10.  vii.  25^28.  viiulG.  xu.9. 
See  also  1  Kings  viii.  46.  compare  with  ch«  vii.  20. 

ft]  I  Kings  xi.  12. 
.  {o]  Maim6n.  More  Nevoch.  ^arl  If.  c.  Ixvii^  Ofdiei^ords 
produced  as.foreign  by  Grottus,  all  are  noW  idlowed  to  lie  ge. 
nnine  Hebrew,  except  two,  itt^o.  viii.  1.  and  hio»  EccU  vL  ?• 
which  were,  perhaps,  Arabic  or  Chaldaic  expressions  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Solomon.    Vid.  Calovius. 

[h]  Maimon.  More  Nevoch.  P.  II.  c.  xxviii.  Madrasb.  Cohel. 
§  14.  Aben-Ezra,  Ecdes.  vii.  4.  Hiefon.  in  Eccles  xii*  12. 
Gemar  in  Pirke  Abboth,  f.  1.  col.  1.  Some  absurdly  ima- 
gined, that  Solomon  maintained  the  eternity  of  the  world,  in 
ch,  i.  4. 
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wbfck  they  fiineied  to  etist^  not  cousideriDg  the 
scope  and  design  of  the  author.  But  when  they 
ofasei^ed  the  excdleiU  conehiaion,  and  its  consis- 
tency wtUi  the  hw>  they  allowed  its  pretensions. 
There  cbr,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  of  its  title  to  an 
adflHssion :  Solomon  was  eminently  distinguished 
by  the  illitmination  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  h^ 
evea  twiee  witnessed  ihe  divine  presence  [il  The 
tendency  of  the  book  is  excellent  when  rightly 
understood^  and  Solomon  speaks  in  it  with  great 
deamess  of  the  revealed  truths  of  a  future  fife, 
and  universal  judgment. 

Th^  baok  is^  ia  the  Hebrew  denomioated  ''  Co- 
heletb,''  a  word  which  signifies  one  who  speaks  in 
public  [k]  ;  and  which,  indeed^  is  properly  trans^ 
lated  by  the  Greek  word  Eccle8i8stes[LX  oc  the 
Preacher.  Sokmion^  as  Mr.  Dearoent  has  re- 
marked,, seems  here  to  speak  in  a  character  skii*- 
lar  to  that  of  the  soidasts  aomong  the  Greeks ;  not, 
iadeed,  of  the  sophists  when  degenerated  into 
subtle  and  quibbling  wrai^lers,  but  of  the  sophists 
who,  in  the  dignity  ef  their  priaiitive  character, 
blended  [ri»k)eophy  and  rhetoric  [m};   and  made 

[l]  1  Kings  ui.  5.  ix.  %  xi.  9. 

[k]  Sottie  day,  that  the  Word  Coheleth  means  a  CoHector, 
ia  the  Etlaopiok  toague  it  implies  a  circle,  or  company  of 


[l]  *EHMXnnatii.  The  Hebrew  word  has,  however,  a  femi- 
nine tenmnatioo  in  respect  fo  wisdom,  pefsoni6ed,  as  it  were,  in 
BeloAiott ;  or  as  abstractedly  used,  it  veems,  to  imply  preaching. 

[M]  PMloslrat.  ap.  Mnret  m  Defin.  II.  Cicero  Orat.  lAb.  I. 
c  nix. 
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pleasure  subsenrient  to  instruction^  by  conveying: 
wisdom  with  eloquence.  Though  Solomon  is  not 
hereby  to  be  considered  as  having  harangued^  Hke 
the  common  orators  of  his  time,  yet,  as  Uiere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  often  publicUy  instructed  his 
own  people,  and  even  strangers,  who  were  drawn 
by  his  reputation  for  wisdom  to  his  court  [n],  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  discourse  was  first  deli- 
vered in  publick ;  and,  indeed,  some  passages  have 
been  produced  from  the  book  in  support  of  this 
opinion  [oj. 

The  main  scope  and  tendency  of  the  work  have 
been  variously  represented.  Mr.  Desvoeux,  after 
an  accurate  discussion  of  the  different  opinions,  has 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  philosophical  discourse  [p], 
written  in  a  rhetorical  style,  and  occasionally  in- 
terspersed with  verses  [«].  It  may  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  enquiry  into  Uie  chief  good;  an  en- 
quiry conducted  on  sound  principles,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  conclusion  which  all,  on  mature  reflec- 
tion, will  approve.  The  great  object  of  Solomon 
ai^>ears  to  have  been  from  a  comprehensive  consi- 
deration of  the  circumstances  of  human  Hfe,  to 
demonstrate  the  errors  of  men  and  the  vanity  of 
all  secular  pursuits.  He  endeavours  to  iUustrate 
by  a  just  estimate,  the  insufficiency  of  earthly  en- 

[n]  Mercer.  Fr«f.  in  Eccles. 

[o]  Chap,  xu,  9t  12.  Gregor.  Mag.  Ub.  IV.  Dial.  c.  iv. 
[p]  Desvoeux  Philosophical  and  Critical  Esaays  on  Ecdea. 
[qJ  The  Jews  do  not  admit  jthat  Ecclesiastes  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  poetical  work. 
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joyment;  not  with  design  to  excite  in  ns  a  disgust 
at  life  [r],  but  to  influence  us  to  prepare  for  that 
state  where  there  is  no  vanity  [s].  With  this  view, 
the  l^reacher  affirms,  that  man's  labour,  as  far  as  it 
has .  respect  only  to  present  objects,  is  vain  and 
unprofitable  [t];  that  however  prosperous  and  flat- 
tering circumstances  may  appear,  yet  as  he  could 
from  experience  assert,  neither  knowledge,  nor 
pleasure,  nor  magnificence,  nor  greatness,  fiot  un- 
controlled indu%ence,  can  satisfy  the  desires  of 
man  [u] ;  that  the  solicitude  with  which  some  men 
toil  and  heap  up  possessions  for  descendants  often 
unworthy,  is  especial  vexation;  that  it  is  better 
far  to  derive  such  enjoyment  from  the  gijfts  of 
Providence,  as  they  are  designed  to  afford,  by 
being  renflered  subservient  to  good  actions  [x]. 

[r]  The  MaDichaeans^  not  considering  that  human  porsuits 
are  only  so  far  vain  as  they  terminate  in  a  present  object, 
maintabed  the  existence  of  an  evil  principle. 

[s]  August,  de  Civit  Dei,.  1.  20.  c.  iiL  Hieron.  Com.  in 
Eccles. 

[t]  Compare  Eccles.  i.  2.  with  Persius  Sat.  I.  line  1. 

[u]  Gregor.  Nyssen.  Homilia  ii^  Eccles.  T.  i.  p.  875.  Edit. 
Par.  1638.  Salen.  Dial,  in  Eccles.  Bib.  Patav.  in  Eccles.  torn.  i. 
coL  147.  Castal.  Prsef.  in  Eccles.  Collyer^s  Sacred  Interp. 
vol.  i.  p.  339.    Prior's  Solomon. 

[x]  Chap.  ill.  13.  Solomon  recommends  a  moderate  en- 
joyment of  the  good  gifts  of  Providence^  and  thinks  such 
eiyoyment  more  reasonable  than  an  inordinate  pursuit  after 
riches^  or  than  those  labours  from  vvhich  no  advantage  should 
resnlt  to  ourselves.  Vid.  Eccles.  ii.  24.  viii.  15.  ix.  7 — 0. 
Ac^  xiv.  17.  1  Tim.  iv.  1— 4.    Drusius  in  Eccles.  i.  1.  Geier. 
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Solomon  proceeds  to  observe^  that  in  thi^  Kfe^ 
^'  iniquity  usurps  the  place  of  righteousness ;"  Aat 
man  appears  in  some  respects  to  have  *^  tfo  pfe-' 
eminence  above  the  beast''  that  perishes  [t]  ;  and 
that  the  consideration  of  these  circumstanees  may 
at  first  sight  lead  to  wrong  conclusions^  concerning 
the  value  of  life ;  but  that  God  should  not  be  hastily 
arraigned,  for  that  ^  he  that  is  higher  than  the 
highest,  regardetb/'  That  even  here^  those  vrho 
^  pervert  judgment,''  are  not  satisfied  by  abun> 
dance, ''  but  that  the  sleep  of  the  labouring  man 
is  sweet [s]."  He  remarics,  that  though  the^  bearH 
of  men  be  OMouraged  in  evit  by  the  dday  of 
God's  sentence,  and  though  the  days^of  the  sinner 
may  be  prolonged  on  earthy  yet  that,  finally^  It 
sheJl  be  well  only  with  them  who  fear  God  [a}. 
Solomon  then  sums  up  his  exhortations  to  good 
deeds,  and  to  a  remembrance  of  the  Creator  in  the 
days  of  youth,  ^'  or  ever  the  silver  cord  of  life  be 
loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken  [b]  ;"  when 

Prol.  in  Becks*  Horace  Csrni.  Lib.  IL  Ode  II*  I.  1—4.  and 
Wdls't  Help  to  Ae  Understaading  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres. 

[y]  Ciii^i.  ill.  S,  19. 

[r]  Chap.  iii)-^Ti« 

[A]  Chap.  viii.  11— .13. 

[b]  Chap«  xii.  6,  0.  Bj  the  sillier  .cord  of  which  Sobmon 
Speaks  is  this  iipiratiire  description  of  old  age,  some  nod^r* 
stand  the  humows  of  the  body»  which  are,  as  it  were,  tke 
tkread  9f  hft.  But  the  most  judMoas  writers  consider  it  as 
an  degant  expression  for  the  spinal  marrow,  wiHr  the  nerves 
arising  from  it,  and  the  filaments,  fibres,  and  tendons  that 
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f'  the  dust  sbdl  return  to  the  dardi^  and  the  spirit 
u^to  God  who  gave  iV  And  the  faispii^  teacher 
bids  us  /'  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  \rfaoIe  matter/' 
which  is,  ^  to  feajr  God^  and  to  keep  his  command^ 
ments^  for  this  is  the  whole  of  man ;  for  God 
shafl  bring  every  work  into  ^odgment^  with  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be 

pi€fCMi  from  them.  Hiis  whitfe  cord  k  loosened  (or  shrunk 
iSLp)  whM  ii  is  no^  longer  fall  of  spirit.  The  ^oMen  bow!  is 
siipi^osed  to  mean  the  pia  mater*  Thif  mettkhtmie,  whieh 
covers  Uie  braiSy  is  of  a  yellowish  colour*  For  farther  expU* 
nation  of  this  beautifnl  allegory,  oonsidt  commentators  and 
Smith's  Tn^9K»iMa  BjmyXmui* 

(d]  De  $acy  Avertis.  ftur  TEccl^.  De  Launey,  ^ui^  rficcles, 
Idi^l5.  H^ouin  Paraph.' stt^rEceles.  Witsii  MisceL  Sac, 
lib.  I.  o.  xtiii.  §  36,  at.'  The  whote  f6to^  of  Solomon's  reaioa- 
ing  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  a  ftitnre  judgment^  as  maintained 
in  ch.  xii.  18,  14.  and  before  in  chap^  iii.  17.  vii.  1, 12.  %u  0. 
He  had  admitted  that  at  to  this  life»  there  was  but  *'  one  e?ent 
to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked,**  ch.  ix.  1 — d.  The  seven 
Mlowiog  tersea  %i  the  ninth  chapter  ate'  sometimes  supposed 
la  be  spoken  in  the  aMunked  character  of  aa  Epicurean. 
Compare  chap.  ix«  4-i-lO*  with  Wisd.  ii.  1—11.  Bat  Solomon 
might,  consistently  with  the  scope  of  his  own  discourse,  main* 
tain  that  the  only  Mpe  of  ama  isduriag  life,  and  that  in  this 
respect,  the  most  wr^tdied  being,  a  IMqi  dog,  is  better  than 
tte  greatest  monarch,  a  dbari  fion ;  for  the  living  having  the 
prospect  of  death  miCy  pr^pue  for  it,  but  the  dead  have  no 
more  opportuni^  of  working  out  a  reward ;  that  the  gratifica- 
tioB  of  their  passions  is  then  peritfhed,  and  that  they  have  ao 
longer  a  portion  on  earth.  Hence  Solomon  proceeds  to  exhort 
to  a  discr^t  eiyoymeot,  and  to  active  exertion,  for  that  wisdom 
would  find  no  employment  ia  the  grave :  that  in  this  life  there 
is  no  equal  distribution,  and  that  the  time  of  departure  from  it 
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In  the  course  of  his  discussion  of  this  subject^ 
Solomon  deviates  into  some  remarks  incidentally 
suggested,  in  order  to  preclude  objections^  and  to 
prevent  false  conclusions.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary always  to  keep  in  mind  the  purport  and  de- 
sign of  the  discourse,*  which  is  carried  on^  not  in 
a  chain  of  regular  deductions  and  logical  conse- 
quences^ but  in  a  popular  and  desultory  manner;, 
and  the  connection  of  the  reasoning  is  often  kept 
up  by  almost  imperceptible  links.  It  is  necessary 
also  to  examine  what  Solomon  states  as  his  first 
doubts  and  hasty  thoughts,  corrected  by  his  cooler 
judgment;  and  to  distinguish  what  he  says  for 
himself^  from  what  he  urges  in  an  assumed  cha- 
racter ;  for  though  the  book  be  not,  as  some  have 
imagined  [d],  a  dialogue  between  a  pious  person 
and  one  who  maintained  notions  similar  to  those 
afterwards  professed  by  the  Sadducees  :  yet  in  the 
course  of  the  work  the  Preacher  starts  and  answers 
objections ;  takes  up  the  probable  opinions^  as  it 
were,  of  an  encircling  crowd;  and  sometifties 
admits,  by  way  of  concession,  what  he  afterwards 

is  uncertain,  Solomon  concludes  the  diapter  with  a  liTely 
iUustration  of  the  final  advantage,  and  deliverance  to  be  pro- 
duced by  humble  wisdom,  however,  over-looked  and  despised 
in  the  present  life*    Vid*  chap.  ix.  4—18. 

[d]  Sentimens  de  quelques  Theolog.  sur  THist.  Crit  du  P.  R« 
Simon.  AmateL  1682,  Lett  XII.  272.  F.  Yeard's  Paraphrase 
on  Eccles.  Lond.  1701.  Some  writers  maintain,  that  all  these 
passages  which  are  considered  as  objectionable,  will  admit  of 
a  good  sense  in  consistency  with  tlie  design  of  Solomon's  dis- 
course. 
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proyes  to  be  folse  [b].     We  must  be  careful^ 
therefore^   not  to  extend  those  principles  which 
Solomon  grants^  beyond  their  due  bounds^  nor  to 
understand  them  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  they  are  admitted  by  him.    From  want  of 
due  consideration  of  these  circumstances  and  laws^ 
the  sentiments  of  Solomon  have  often  been  per- 
verted to  countenance  fiEdse  and  pernicious  opi- 
nions [f]  ;  and  from  want  of  attention  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  book^  as  here  described^  some  writers 
have  had  recourse  to  very  extraordinary  means  of 
reconciling  particular  passages  with  the  main  scope 
and  pious  conclusion  of  the  work.    Hence  to  vin- 
dicate it  from  any  imputations  of  bad  tendency^ 
Olympiodorus   maintained  that   Solomon    speaks 
only  of  natural  things  in  the  book^  though  he  in- 
tersperses a  few  moral  sentiments;  and  St.  Au- 
gustin  endeavours  to  explain  it  by  having  recourse 
to  allegory;  but  such  solutions  are  not  worthy  of 
much  attention ;  and  what  has  been  already  said 
vrin  sufficiently  account  for  aU  difficulties  that  may 
occur  in  considering  the  work.     We  need  but 
recollect^  that  the  style  of  the  book  is  particularly 
obscure  and  vague^  though  unadorned  and  prosaic ; 
that  the  question  itself  which  is  considered^  is 
embarrassed  with  difficulties  ;  and  that  the  desul- 

[e]  Castal.  Fraef  in  Eccles.  Not.  Fhilol.  Adv.  Script  Loc. 
in  Eccles.  iii.  Dubardin.  Reflect.  Moral,  sur  TEccles.  Gregor. 
Mag.  Dal.  IV.  c.  iv. , 

[f]  Witsius  Miscel.  Sac.  Lib.  I.  c.  xviii.  p.  226.  Edit.  Amstel. 
B.  Gerherd.  in  Ex£g.  Loc.  de  Scrip,  p.  156.  and  Praef.  in  Com. 
T.  iii.  s.  231.   Lowth's  Pralect.  Poet.  24. 
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lory  mode  of  argument  is  liable  io  he  mistaken, 
where  vaitious  opinions  are  inttodoced ;  and  when 
the  author  diversifies  his  char^cter^  without  accu* 
ratefy  discriminotiiig  his  seriduti  from  his  ironieat 
femai^^  or  objections  frMn  bis  answers.  It  must 
hofWeiMr  be  wilftit  dehision^  or  perverse  sophistry, 
which  selects  {wrtial  extnurts  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  sin,  where  ^the  dispassionate  taid  rationa] 
enquirer  aftw  troth  will  find  genuine  wisdom,  and 
deliberate  piety. 
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The  Talmudists  have  attributed  this  Book  to  He- 
zekiah  [a]  ;  some  writers^  with  as  little  reason^ 
have  assigned  it  to  Isaiah;  and  others  to  Elzra. 
There  a^e^  however^  no  grounds  that  should  in- 
fluence us  to  reject  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
title [b],  which  ascribes  it  to  Solomon;  and^  in- 
deed^ it  is  now  almost  universally  allowed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  that  monarchy  and  some  consider 
it  aa  hid  Epithalamium^  or  Marriage  Song[c]3  com- 
posed on  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials  vrith  a 
very  beautiful  woman^  called  Shulaniite^  as  some 
suppoise^  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh^  the  favourite 

[a]  Bava  Balhnu    R.  Moses  Kimchi. 

[b]  The  ChaUee  Paraphrase  has  this  title,  «'  The  Songs 
and  HymDs  which  Solomon  the  Prophet,  the  King  of  Iscael, 
uttered  in  the  spirit  of  Prophecy  before  the  Lord.**  Some 
writers  consider  the  Song  as  composed  of  a  series  of  uncon- 
nected idyUs.  ' 

[c]  Chap.  i.  4.  ii.  16.  iii.  4,  7, 11  •  Vid.  also  chap.  viii.  6. 
where  Michaelis,  instead  of  '<  thy  mother  brought  thee  forth/' 
reads,  ''  thy  mother  betrothed  thee."  Yid.  Not  in  Lowth's 
Pnelect  30. 
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and  distinguished  wife  of  Solomon  [d]^  or  as  others 
conceive^  a  Jewish  wife^  caUed  a  Salemitess  (from 
Salem)  [e]. 

Solomon  was  eminently  skilful  in  Uie  compo- 
sition of  songs^  and  he  is  related  to  have  produced 
above  a  thousand  [f]  ;  of  which  number^  probably^ 

[n]  1  KiDgs  iii.  1—7.  ix.  16—24.  Cant.  ?i.  13.  Cornel, 
a  Lepid.  Pro!,  c,  i*  Li^tfoot,  Chron.  Ssc.  p.  6.  Hanner's 
Com.  p.  27 — 44.  There  is  some  ground  to  maintain  that  the 
work  was  written  long  after  the  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter;  vii.  4.  compare  with  1  Kings  yL  38.  vii.2.  iii,  1. 
Hence  some  have  imagined  her  to  be  a  Jewish,  and  some  a 
Tyrian  woman.  The  bride's  mother  is  mentioned  as  at  the 
oourt  of  Solomon;  ch.  iii.'4.  ▼iii.2 — 51  and  her  younger  sister 
is  spoken  of»  ch.  viiii  8;  see  Dr.  Percy's  new  Transition  of 
Solomon's  Song.  Harmer,  however,  supposes  a  fonnar  wife  of 
Solomon  to  speak  in  the  first  instances,  and  that  the  vineyard 
mentioned  in  ch.  viii.  12.  was  Geser,  which  Pharaoh  is  said  in 
1  Kings  ix.  16,  17»  to  have  "  given  for  a  present  unto  his 
daughter,  Solomon's  wife."  The  bride  6alls  herself  black, 
though  she  repiriesents  her  darkness  as  the  consequence  of 
exposure  to  the  sun ;  and  Volney  maintains,  -  from  a  paasage 
^1  Herodotus,  and  his  own  observation,  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians were  black.  Voyage  in  Syrie  et  Egypt,  voL  i.  p.  176. 
If  a  Gentile  woman,  she  was  more  appositely  a  figure  of  the 
Gentile  church ;  and  Patrick  has  fencifuUy  remarked,  that  as 
the  word  Sechara  denotes  that  duskiness  which  precedes  the 
morning  dawn,  it  may  figuratively  represent  the  Gentile  dark- 
ness which  dispersed  before  the  rising  of  the  Gospel  light 
The  word  Shularoite  b,  perhaps,  derived  from  that  of  Solo, 
mon.  Vid.  R.  Jonathan  in  Talkut.  ad  1.  Baam  iii.  fol.  28. 
coL  3* 

[b]  Cant  iii.  4—10.  viii.  5. 
'    [f]  1  Kings  iv.  32.    Eccles.  xlvii.  17.    In  the  Septuagint 
they  are  said  to  have  been  5000. 
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this  otily  was  attributed  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^  for  this  only  has  escaped  the  waste  of 
time  [g]^  by  being  preserved  in  the  consecrated 
volume  of  the  scriptures;  into  which  it  was  re- 
ceived as  unquestionably  authentic:  and  it  has 
since  been  uniformly  considered  as  canonical  by 
the  christian  church. 

The  royal  author  appears  in  the  typical  spirit  of 
his  time^  to  have  designed  to  render  a  ceremonial 
appointment  descriptive  of  a  spiritual  concern ; 
and  bishop  Lowth  has  judiciously  determined,  that 
the  song  is  a  mystical  allegory ;  of  that  sort  which 
induces  a  more  sublime  sense  on  historical  truths^ 
and  which  by  the  description  of  human  events^ 
shadows  out  divine  circumstances  [h].  The  sacred 
vmters  were^  by  God's  condescension^  authorised 
to  ifiustrate  his  strict  and  intimate  relation  to  the 
church  by  the  figure  of  a  marriage ;  and  the  em- 
blem must  have  been  strikingly  becomings  and 
expressive  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews^  since 
they  annexed  notions  of  peculiar  mystery  to  this 

[o]  Except,  perhaps,  some  received  ioto  the  Bpok  of  Psalms, 
as  possibly  the  cxxviith,  cxxTiiith,  and  cxxxiind.  Vid.  Patrick. 

[h]  Lowth*8  Pnel.  Poet.  31.  Some  have  conceived  it  to  be 
entirely  spiritaal.  Calouv-p.  12,  63.  August,  de  Civit.  Dei, 
Lib.  XVII.  cap.  xx.  Bernard  Serm.  I.  in  Cant.  p.  1273.  vol.  i. 
Edit.  Paris,  1710.  Glass.  Phik>K  Sac  lib.  V.  c.  xx.  p.  1959. 
Edit.  lips.  1713.:  but  it  apparentiy  had  a  reference  to  an  ac- 
tual marriage.  The  book  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  marriage  ceremony  among  the  Jews.  There  are 
particiilars  which  apply  only  to  the  literal  sense,  ^as  there  are 
others  which  correspond  only  with  the  figurative  tnterpretation. 
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appomtmeBt^  and  imaghied  that  the  monria^  urmM 
was  a  coHtDterpaFt  representation  of  aome  origiflfkl 
pattern  ta  heavea.  Heace  wa3  k  performed  aiamg 
them  with  very  peculiar  cevcmonies  and  9oIemmty ; 
with  every  thing  that  could  giw  di^Uy  aad  in^ct^ 
aace  toits  rites  [il  Solomon,  tbi^efore,  in  celehraA- 
ing  the  circumstances  of  his  mwmg!C^  was  naterally 
led  by  a  chain  of  cortespondent  reflectlow^  to 
eoneider  that  spiritual  qonnection.  which  it  was 
oftea  employed  to  symbolwe  ,*^  and  the  idea  nitst 
have  been  more  forcibly  suggested  to  hmy  aa  hie 
was  at  this  period  preparing  to  bujklt  a.  temfrie  to 
God^  and  thereby  tp  furnish,  n.  visij^  represcnlar  ^ 
ttoaof  Uie  Hebrew  church- 

H  thui  account  be^admitted^  tbei^  is;  no  coMoa 
why  we  should  not  suppose  that,  the  Htrfy  Sptnk 
might  have  assists!  Solomon,  to  render  tUsq^i»- 
tual  allegocy.  prc^h^ic  of  that  fiituee  eonnectiMi 
which  wa^ito  subsist  witii  nunse  immediate  mtea> 
course  between  Christ  and  the  churchy  which  he 
*  should  personally  consecrate  as  hia  bride«  If  the 
predominant  idea  which  operated  on  the  mind  of 
Solomon^  was  only  that  of  an  lenity,  which  at  all 
times  wa&  supposed  to  subsist  between  God  and 
the  Hebrew  church;  yet  as  that  church  was  itself 
.the  type  of  a  more  perfect  establishment^  the  d^ 
.8cd|>tive  representation  of  Solomon  had  necessarily 
a  prophetic  character;  and  the  sacred  spirit  seems 
to  have  often  suggested  allusions  and'  expressions 

[i]  Cndworth's  Tipheret^  and  Malculh  and  Patrick*^  ft^. 
.lace.    Seldoiy  Uxor*  Heb.  Buxtorf,  &o* 
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more  adapted  to  the  second^  than  to  the  first  esttib- 
Jifllinietit.  Whether  the  song^,  however>  were  typi- 
cally or  directly  prophetic^  it  is  unquestionable  that 
this  elegant  composition  had  a  predicUve  as  well  as 
a  figurative  chaiacter.  The  whole  of  it  is  a  thin 
Toil  of  allegory  thrown  over  a  Spiritual  alfiattoe ; 
4uil  wiB  dbcover  every  where  through  the  trans- 
parent  types  <^  SolomoB  and  hia  bride,  the  cba- 
meters  of  Christ,  and  his  personified  dtoroh ;  pour* 
trayed  with  those  graces  and  erobeUishments  wfaieh 
are  most  lovely  and  engaging  to  the  human  eye* 

This  siHTitual  allegory,  thus  worked  up  by  Solo- 
mon to  its  highest  perfection,  was  very  consistent 
with  the  prophetic  style,  wliich  was  accustomed  to 
jprediet  evsuigeUca}  blessings  by  such  parabolioal 
figures ;  and  Sol(nnon  is  by  some  suppo^  to  have 
been  more  immediately  pfesented  with  a  pattern 
for  tfaii  aflusive  representatioil  by  the  auliior  of  tjbie 
f^tif'-Mih  Psahn,  who  describes,  in  a  compendicms 
alk^l^ory,  the  same  future  oonneotifHi  between 
Christ  wA  his  church  {]k]. 

[k]  Th^  fortj^fifth  Psaiia  has  not,  however,  any  veiy  ob- 
vious md  dirtct  4if>pUcatioa  to  the  character  and  circumstaiioes 
of  SolouuNi ;  and  if  it  was  writtea  on  the  oocasion  of  Solo* 
mon'B  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  the  imiBediate 
Mbjeot  is  xefetred  to  oaly  by  slight  aod  doubtful  alluaioiis. 
its  principal  if  not  its  direct  <4oect»  seems  to  be  the  Metsiali 
xidiog  oa  to  yiotory ;  aad  the  establishing  of  his  cbarch  in  final 
triumph.  See  the  Psahn,  ver.  2.  compare  with  Luke  iv«  22. 
vcr.  8.  ¥fiik  Heb«  iv.  13.  ver.  4*  with  Rev.  vi  2.  ver.  6,  and 
%  with  Heb.  i.  B,^.  ver.  17«  with  1  Peter  it.  9.  See  also 
Isaiah  Uiii.  1^6.   Bishop  H^rslegr's  Seasons,  vol  i.  p,  83. 
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It  vfM  the  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  this 
character  in  the  Song  of  Solomon^  which  is^  per- 
haps^ the  most  figurative  part  of  scripture,  that, 
first  induced  the  rabbinical  writers  to  dispute  its 
authority,  in  contradiction  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
earlier  Jews,  who  never  questioned  its  title  to  a 
place  in  the  canon  [i.].  It  must  likewise  have 
been  a  perverse  disregard  to  its  spiritual  import, 
which  occasioned  even  some  christian  authors 
to  consider  it  vnth  a  very  unbecoming  and  irre- 
verent freedom  [m].  It  has  been  weakly  objected, 
by  those  who  would  invalidate  its  pretensions,  that 
the  name  of  God  is  not  mentioned  throughout  the 
work ;  but  this  observation  must  have  arisen  from 
vmnt  of  due  reflection  on  the  design  of  the  authoi^ 
which  vms  to  adumbrate  divine  instruction,  and 
not  directly  to  inculcate  what  other  parts  of  scrips 
ture  so  abundantly  describe.  There  is,  in  fieict,  no 
reason  to  question  its  pretensions  to  be  considered 
as  an  inspired  book  since  it  was  indisputably  in  the 
Hebrew  canon;  and  is  seemingly  referred  to,  if 

[l]  Though  not  expressly  mentioned  by  Philo  or  Josephos, 
it  must  have  been  one  of  the  twenty-two  books  reckoned  as 
canonical  by  the  laUer.  It  was  in  the  earliest  catalogues  of 
the  sacred  books  received  by  the  christian  church,  in  that  of 
Melito,  in  his  letter  written  to  Onesimus,  about  A.D.  140, 
in  Origen's  catalogue.  Vid.  Euseb.  Hist.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  xxvi. 
lib.  VI*  cap.  XXV.  and  in  the  canon  received  by  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  can.  50. 

[m]  As  Grotius,  and  even  the  learned  Michaelis,  who  has 
certainly  given  too  much  scope  to  fancy  in  his  remarks  on  this 
book.    Vid.  Nott  in  Lowth's  Prelect.  90. 
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not  absolutely  cited  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  [n]^ 
who  as  well  as. the  sacred  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment [o]^  take  up  its  allusions^  and  pursue  its  aUe- 
gory[p]. 

.  But  though  the  work  be  certainly  an  allegorical 
representation^  it  must  be  confessed^  that  many 
learned  men^  in  an  unrestrained  eagerness  to  ex- 
plain the  song^  even  in  its  minutest  and  most  ob- 
scure particulars^  have  too  far  indulged  their  ima- 
ginations; and  by  endeavouring  too  nicely  to  re- 
concile the  literal  with  the  spiritual  sense^  have 
been  led  beyond  the  boundaries  which  a  reve- 
xence  for  the  sacred  writings  should  ever  prescribe* 
The  representations  which  the  inspired  writers 
afford  concerning  tlie  mystical  relation  between 
Christ  and  his  church  [«]^  though  well  accommo- 
dated to  our  apprehensions^  by  the  allusion  of  a 
marriage  union^  are  too  general  to  illustrate  every 
particular  contained  in  this  poem ;  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  intentionaUy  decorated  with 
some  ornaments  appropriate  to  the  literal  construc- 
tion. When  the  general  analogy  is  obvious^  we 
Are  not  always  to  expect  minute  resemblance^  and 
should  not  be  too  curious  in  seeking  for  obscure 

[n]  Comp.  Cant.  iv.  7.  with  Ephes.  v.  27*  Cant.  viii.  11. 
with  Matt.  xxL  33.  Cant.  i.  4,  with  John  vi.  44.  Cant,  ▼•  2« 
with  ReveL  iii.  20.     Cant.  vii.  1.  with  Isaiah  lii.  7. 

[o]  Isaiah  iiv.  5.  Ixi.  10.  Ixii.  4,  5.  Ezek.  x?i.  and  xxiii. 
Hos.  ii.  16, 19.  and  Prophets,  passim. 

[p]  Matt.  ix.  15.  xxii.  2,  25.  John  liL  29.  2  Cor.  xi.  2. 
Gal.  iv.  22—31.    Ephes.  v.  23—27.   Revel,  xix.  7*  xxii.  17. 

[q]  Ephes.  V.  32. 
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and  recondite  allusions.  The  Jews  prudently  for-* 
bad  their  diildren  to  read  it  till  their  judgment 
was  matured  [r]^  least  in  the  fervw  of  youths  they 
should  give  too  wide  a  scope  to  fancy^  and  inter^* 
pret  to  a  bad  sense  the  spiritual  ideas  of  Solomon. 
The  book^  though  placed  last  in  order  of  his 
works^  appears  to  have  been  written  by  that 
monarch  in  his  youth :  in  the  ^1  warmtih  of  a 
luxuriant  imagination  [s].  Solomon^  in  the  glow 
of  an  inspired  fancy^  and  unsuspicious  of  misoon^ 
eeption^  or  deliberate  perversion^  describes  Ood 
and  his  churchy  with  their  respective  attributes 
and  graces^  under  colourings^  familiar  and  agreea- 
ble to  mankind^  and  exhibits  their  ardent  affec- 
tion under  the  authorised  figures  of  earthly  love. 
No  similitude^  indeed^  coukl  be  chosen  so  elegant 
and  apposite  for  the  illustration  of  this  intimate  and 
spiritual  alliance^  as  the  marriage  union :  if  consi- 
dered in  the  chaste  simplicity  of  its  first  institution ; 
or  under  the  interesting  circumstances  vriA  vrtiieh 
it  was  established  among  the  Jews  [tj. 

Those  who  imagine  that  Solomon  has  introduced 
into  this  hymeneal  song^  some  representations  in«- 
consistent  with  the  refinement  of  a  spiritual  alle- 

[r]  And  the  same  restriction  prevailed  in  the  primitive 
christian  church.  Vid.  Origen,  Prol.  in  Cant  Hieron.  in  Exech. 
Theodor.  Oper.  torn.  i.  p.  198.    Wolf.  Bib.  Hehr.  p.  126. 

[8]  Solomon  married  Pharaoh's  daughter  towwts  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign.    Vid.  1  Kings  tH.  11. 

[t]  Calmet.  Dissert,  snr  les  Marriages  des  Hebreux.  See 
also  Sir  William  Jones's  Dissertation  on  the  mystical  Poetry  of 
the.  Persians  and  the  Hindus.    Asiat.  Research*  VoU  III. 
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gory>  do  not  sottciently  comider  tiiat  the  strcHigmt 
affections  of  the  tfiind>  if  properly  directed^  ant 
chaste  and  honourable.  The  reciprocal  descrip- 
tion of  the  bridegroom  and  bride;  and  the  impas* 
sioned  language  in  which  they  express  their  mutual 
attachment^  are  compatible  wiUi  the  strictest  purity 
of  eodception ;  and  they  are  employed  to  represent 
re^ecdvely^  spiritual  perfections,  and  spiritual  pAs<^ 
fiions,  with  the  greatest  propriety.  The  figure* 
and  expressions  of  Solomon  have^  indeed,  lost 
their  original  dignity  and  decorum,  because  they 
have  in  later  times  been  often  abused  to  a  fulsome 
and  depraved  sense.  The  Judicious  reader  wil^ 
however,  carefully  discriminate  between  the  ge^ 
nuine  import  of  language,  and  its  perverted  ap^ 
plication.  The  sentiments,  likewise,  of  Solomon, 
were  unqestionably  chastened  with  that  reserve 
and  delicacy  which,  among  the  Jews,  was  attached 
to  the  consideration  of  the  marriage  union;  and 
the  book  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  allusions 
offensive  to  that  character  of  the  institution  which 
rendered  it  an  apt  representation  of  the  sacred 
connection  [i^j. 

This  book  may  be  considered  as  to  its  form,  as 
a  dramatical  poem  of  the  pastoral  kind.  There 
is  a  succession  of  time,  and  a  change  of  place,  to 
different  parts  of  the  pidaceand  royal  gardens.  The 
personages  introduced  as  speakers,  are  the  brides- 
groom  and  bride,  with  their  respective  attendants  J 

[u]  Origen.  ap.  Hieron.  tom.  vii.  fol.  6S»  Greg.  N^riaoK. 
Orat  I.  p.  ae.  torn*  ii.  Edit  Par.  1690. 
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together^  as  some  suppose^  vrith  the  sister  of  the 
bride  [x  J ;  and^  if  the  ingenious  theory  of  Harmer 
be  admitted^  the  first  and  degraded  wife  of  Solo- 
mon [y],  whom  he  regards  as  the  figure  of  the 
Jewish  church.  There  is  certainly  an  interchange 
of  dialogue^  carried  on  in  a  wild  and  digressive 
manner^  and  the  speeches  are  characteristic^  and 
adapted  to  the  persons  with  apjuropriate  elegance. 
The  companions  of  the  bride  compose  a  kind  of 
chorus^  which  seems  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
that  which  afterwards  obtained  in  the  Grecian 
tragedy  [z].  Solomon  and  his  Queen  sometimes 
speak  in  assumed  .characters^  and  represent  them- 
selves in  fictitious  circumstances.  They  descend^ 
as  it  were^  from  the  throne;  and  adopt  with  the 
pastoral  dress^  that  simplicity  of  language  which 
is  favourable  to  the  communication  of  their  senti- 

[x]  If  the  bride  herself  be  considered  as  the  figure  of  the 
christian  church  at  Jerusalemy  the  sister  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  Gentile  church  rising  into  notice.  The  bride- 
groom,  when  consulted  upon  what  should  be  done  for  this 
Bister,  gives  a  figuratiye  account  of  the  measures  which  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  her  purity  and  safety.  Some  attribute 
the  tenth  verse  to  the  bride ;  and  some  to  the  sbter,  profess- 
ing to  have  derived  strength  from  the  countenance  of  the  bride* 
groom.    Vid.  chap.  viii.  8—10. 

[t]  Chap.  iL  5.  iii.  1.  Harm.  Com.  p.  44,  &c 
[z]  The  original  chorus  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  the  foun« 
jdation  on  which  their  drama  was  built,  was  an  institution  of 
It  religious  character;  and  it  might  possibly  have  been  derived 
from  an  intimation  of  some  sacred  appointment  among  the 
lews,  whose  s'mgers  in  the  temple  service  composed  a  sort  of 
chorus. 
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ments  {]a].  The  style,  however,  is  not  more  simple 
than  elegant.  The  poem,  indeed,  abounds  through- 
out with  beauties,  and  presents  every  where  a 
delightful  and  romantic  display  of  nature,  painted 
at  its  most  interesting  season  with  [b]  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  poetry,  and  described  with  every  or- 
nament that  an  inventive  fancy  could  furnish.  The 
images  that  embellish  it,  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
that  state  of  pastoral  life  in  which  the  Jews  were 
much  occupied ;  and  to  which  Solomon,  mindful 
of  his  father's  condition,  must  have  looked  with 
peculiar  fondness.  It  is  Justly  entitled  ''  a  song 
of  songs,"  or  most  excellent  song;  as  superior  to 
any  composition  that  an  uninspired  writer  could 
ever  have  produced ;  a  song  which,  if  properly 
understood,  must  tend  to  purify  the  mind,  and  to 
elevate  the  affections  from  earthly  to  heavenly 

[a]  This  book  was  certainly  known  to  Theocritus,  who  was 
a  contemporary  with  the  Septuagint  translators;  and  who 
might  have  been  made  acquainted  with  it  by  Ptolemy  Philu- 
delphuSy  whose  patronage  and  regard  for  literature  the  poet 
celebrates.  It  is  evident  that  many  expressions,  images,  and 
sentiments,  in  the  Idyliia,  are  copied  from  the  sacred  poenu 
Comp.  Cant.  i.  9.  with  Theoc.  xviii.  80.  Cant.  vi.  10.  with 
Thcoc.  xviii.  26.  Cant.  iv.  11.  with  Theoc.  xx.  26,  27.  Cant, 
iv.  15.  with  Theoc.  i.  7,  8.  Cant.  ii.  15.  with  Theoc.  i,  48, 49, 
Cant.  i.  7.  with  Theoc.  ii.  69.  Cant.  v.  2.  with  Theoc.  ii.  127. 
Cant.  viii.  6,  7.  with  Theoc.  ii.  133,  134.  and  Theoc.  vii.  56. 
Cant.  ii.  8,  9.  with  Theoc.  viii.  88, 89.  Cant.  viii.  7.  with  Theoc. 
xxiii.  25,  26.     Vid.  Wesley  in  Job.  Diss.  IV. 

[b]  Hariner,  from  a  consideration  of  the  scenery  here  de. 
scribed,  supposes  the  marriage  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the 
spring,  when  ''  the  tender  grape*'  began  to  appear,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  April.    See  Com.  p.  154, 155. 
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things.  The  book  is  oertainly  composed  wkh 
metrical  arrangement.  The  Jews  admit  its  title 
to  be  considered  as  a  poem^  though  not^  indeed^ 
on  account  of  its  structure  or  measure^  but  be-* 
cause  they  regard  it  as  a  parable^  which^  accord- 
ing to  Abarbinel^  constitutes  one  species  of  the 
canticle  or  songfcj. 

There  have  been  many  different  divisions  of  die 
book ;  some  conceive  that  it  naturally  breaks  oat 
into  seven  parts ;  and  the  learned  Bossuet  has  ob- 
served that  it  describes  the  seven  days  which  the 
nuptial  ceremony  [h],  (as  indeed^  almost  all  so- 
lemnities among  the  Jews)  lasted ;  during  which 
time  sdect  virgins  attended  the  bride^  as  the  bride- 
groom was  accompanied  by  his  chosen  friends  [b]. 

Bossuet's  distribution  of  the  work  is  as  follows 

[c]  The  Masoretic  writers,  who  seem  to  have  been  but 
little  acquaintejd  with  the  nature  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  mea^ 
sure,  admitted  that  the  Psalms^  Proverbs,  and  Job,  were  me- 
trical, and  marked  them  particularly  as  such.  But  other 
books,  equally  metrical,  as  the  Canticles,  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions, they  noted  with  prosaic  accentuation;  and  the  Jews 
consider  these  books  as  prosaic  compositions,  Vid.  Mantissa 
Diss,  ad  Lib.  Cosn,  p.  413. 

[d]  Gen.  xzix.  27.    Judg.  xiv.  15, 17.    Tobit  viu.  Id,  20. 

[e]  Cant.  i.  4,  ii.  7.  v.  1.  Judg.  xiv.  11.  Psalm  xlv.  14* 
Matt.  ix.  15.  XXV.  1.  John  iii.  29.  The  friends  of  the  bride* 
groom  may  be  considered  as  the  represesentatives  of  angels, 
prophets,  and  apostles ;  and  the  friends  of  the  bride  are  figu* 
rative,  perhaps,  of  the  followers  of  the  church.  They  are 
called  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

[f3  Bossuet's  Prsf.  et  Con.  in  Cant,  and  New  Trans,  of 
Solomon's  Song :  the  learned  author  of  which  characterizes 
the  seven  days  by  a  different  division. 
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The  first  day,  chap.  i.  — 

second  day,      chap.  ii.       7.  — 
third  day,        chap.  iii.  — 

fourth  day,      chap.  v.       2.  — 
fifth  day,         chap.  vi.     10.  — 
sixth  day,       chap.  vii.    12.  — 
seventh  day,  chap.  viii.    4.  — 
Bossuet  supposes  the  seventh  day  to  be  the  sab- 
bath, because  the  bridegroom  is  not  represented 
as  going  out  to  his  usual  occupations.    This  divi- 
sion is  at  least  probable,  and  it  throws  some  light 
on  the  book.    Some  have  conceived  [g],  that  these 
periods  are  figurative  of  seven  analogous  and  cor« 
respondent  ages  that  may  be  supposed  to  esrtend 
from  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world :  which  is  9* 
very  unauthorised  coi^ecture,  and  justly  r^ected 
by  the  most  judicious  commentatovs. 

[oj  As  Cooeeiu8. 
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GENERAL  PREFACE 


TO  THE 


PROPHETS. 


The  second  of  those  great  divisions  under  which 
the  Jews  classed  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  that  of  the  Prophets  [a].  This^  as  has  been 
before  observed  [b],  comprehended  originally  thir- 
teen books  ;  but  theTalmudical  doctors  [c]  reject- 
ing Ruth^  Job^  Lamentations^  Daniel^  Esther^  Ezra^ 
Nehemiah^  and  the  Chronicles^  as  hagiographical^ 
reckon  only  eight  prophetical  books ;  calling  those 
of  Joshua^  of  Judges^  of  Samuel^  and  of  Kings^ 
*  the  four  books  of  the  former  prophets ;  and  those 
of  Isaiah^  Jeremiah^  Ezekiel^  and  the  twelve  lesser 
Prophets  (comprized  in  one)  as  the  four  books 
of  the  later  Prophets :  by  which  means  they  de- 
prive some  books  of  a  rank  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled ;  and  by  parting  Ruth^  Nehemiah^  and  La- 
mentations from  the  books  to  which  they  were 

[a]  Joseph*  coDt.  ApioD*  lib.  I.  p.  1833.  Edit.  Hudson. 

[b]  lotroducU  p.  10. 

[c]  Bava  Bathrai  c.  i. 
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severafly  united^  enlarge  the  apparent  number  of 
their  canonical  books.  As  the  rabbinical  notions 
concerning  the  degrees  of  inspiration  cannot  be 
allowed  to  affect  the  dignity  of  any  of  the  sacred 
writings  [d]  ;  and  as  the  pretensions  of  erery 
book  are  severally  considered  in  a  separate  chap* 
ter,  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  propriety  of 
such  an  arrangement  in  this  preface ;  in  which  it 
is  designed  to  treat  in  a  general  way^  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Prophets^  and  of  the  nature  and  evi- 
dence of  that  inspiration^  under  the  influence  of 
which  they  wrote  [e]. 

The  Prophets  were  those  illustrious  persons  who 
were  raised  up  by  God  among  die  Israelites^  as 
the  ministers  of  his  dispensations.  They  flou- 
rished in  a  continued  succession  for  above  a  thou- 
sand years  [f]  ;  all  co-operating  in  the  same  de- 
signs and  conspiring  in  one  spirit  to  deliver  the 
same  doctrines^  and  to  prophesy  concerning  the 
same  future  blessings.  Moses^  the  first  and  great- 
est of  the  Prophets^  having  established  Grod's  first 
covenant ;  those  who  followed  htm  were  employed 
in  exphining  its  nature;  in  opening  its  spiritual 
meaning ;  in  instructing  the  Jews ;  and  in  pre- 
paring them  for  the  reception  of  tiiat  second  dis- 
pensation [g]  which  the  former  prefigured.    Their 

[d]  Glassias  Disput.  I.  in  Psalm  ex. 

[b]  Introduction^  p.  10. 

[f]  Luke  i.  70.  reckoning  from  Moses  to  Malachi* 

[o]  Matt.  zi.  18.  1  Mace.  iv.  46.  Cosri  Maam.  iiL  $  39. 
Maasec.  Sotab,  cap.  ult.  Maimon*  Bartiner.  Genu  Sank, 
cap.  i«  i  8.  • 
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pretefiMons  to  be  coniidered  as  God's  apfioiKted 
«erVftiits»  were  demonstrated  by  Uie  nDimpeachaMe 
integrity  of  their  chaiaciers ;  by  the  intrinsie 
exoettence  and  tendency  of  their  instruotios  [n] : 
«nd  by  the  disinterested  zeal^  and  undaunted  for- 
tkude£i],  with  which  they  persevered  in  their 
great  designs.  Their  daUns  were  stm  fiurther 
eoieiflmied  by  tile  miracitfotts  ptooh  which  Uiey 
displayed  of  divine  support  (]&3^  and  by  tiie  im«i 
mediate  oMipletion  of  msmj  kss  important  pre- 
diotions  which  they  utteredfi.].  Sisch  were  the 
credentials  of  their  exalted  ohacacter^  wfai<^  the 
ProjAiets  Wought  forward  to  their  eontempomties ; 
and  wi^  who  having  fived  to  witness  t^  appear- 
iuice  of  the  second  diqiensatiiHi,  can  look  back  to 
the  coiMMcti^n  wUeh  subsisted  between  the  two 
oovenafttSj  have  received  additional  evident  of 
the  iaspimtion  of  the  Prophets,  in  the  attestations 
<if  our  Saviour  and  hh  apogtle8[M}«  and  in  tbt 
i^efa^ospeet  of  a  germmaott  and  gmdualiy  iMtuiIng 
scbema  of  prophieoy>  connected  in  all  its  parts^  and 
latiAed  ki  the  aMomplisfament  of  its  great  <d»ject, 
^e  advent  of  tite  Mwsiah.  We  have  slit  ikt^ 
ther  tdcoiilrovertthle  proof  of  the  divine  appoint 
jnent  of  thete  h(%  imen,  in  the  muaanoM  pre^io- 

In]  Deut  xia,  1— S. 

[i]  Orig.  cont.  CeU.  Lib.  VII.  p.  8d6«  edit  Cant. 

[k]  Josh.  X.  13. 1  Sam.  xii.  18.  2  Kisgs  L  lOi  I«b  jflXxviS.  8^ 

[l]  Dent,  xviii.  a2»    1  Stm.  ix«  6.    1  Kings  siii.  d«    Ist^ 
xlii..O.    legem*  tiviiu  9.    Eiek.  xxxiii.  83. 

[m]  Lttkt  i.  70.  xtiii.  81.    Acts  viL  4^  xxw.  14. 
xvi.  26.    Ephes.  ii.  20.     2  Pet.  i.  21. 
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tiothA  wbidi  in  these  later  days  are  fblfiled^  mid 
io  thoBe  whklv  stilly  under  ow  own  eyes^  eontiRiie 
to  reedive  their  comptetioo^ 

Though  many  persona  are  mentioned  in  scrips 
tore  a&  PKopbeto^  and  the  Takniidists  reckon  up 
fifty-five  [n]^  whom  they  coHceire  to  hecve  been 
entitled  to  this  distinction^  we  are  concerned  only 
with  those  whose  books  have  been  admitted  into 
the  canon;  who  are  eminently  styled  Prophets 
[o]^  a&  tfaey  were  unquestionably  inspired*  with  the 
knowledge  of  future  events ;  whose  writings  have 
been  pceseinred  for  the  permanent  advantage  of 
the  churchy  mb  diescriptive  of  the  economy  of  the 
divine  goverom^it^  as  fraught  with  the  lessons  of 
revealed  wisdom^,  and  as  bearing  incontestible  evi^- 
deace  to  the  truth  and  pretensions  of  the  christian 
ceiigioiK 

The  nature  and.ohaeEacter  of  that  inspiration. by 
whieh  the  Praplu^  vpere  enabled  to  communicate 
duwe^  iostiruations  and  predictions^  have  heea  the 
subjoQtof  much  disquisition.  With  reqpeot  to  the 
mode  hy  y/bkch  the.  Holy  Spirit  might,  operate,  on 

[n]  Including  seven  prophetesses.  Vid.  Geni»  Mass,  MegiL 
[o]  Tlf9fnki,  Prophets,  ^m  npo.fa)of ,  a  Ilpo^fii,  to  fbretel, 
7%e  sacred  writers  applied  the  word  iraJ/Nabia  with  great 
hililude^  asweU  to  false  prophets^  as  to  those  idolatrove  pnesto 
whom  they  called  prophets  of  the  grove.  Vide  1  Kings  xriiii 
19,  32.  It  appears,  likewise,  to  have  been  sometimes  used  ia 
the  same  loose  sense  as  IlfofAif  is  employed  by  St«  Paul  sy. 
nonymously  with  the  Latin  word  Yates,  a  musician,  a  poet,  or 
prophet.  Vide  Titus  u  12.  Selden,  de  Syned.  Lib.  IL  c^  iv. 
Maimon.  More  Nevoch,  P.  IIL  c.  xxix. 
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the  understanding  of  its  agents^  when  emfdoyed  in 
the  composition  of  sacred  writ^  we  can  form  no 
precise  ideas^  as  we  have  no  acquired  experience  to 
assist  our  conceptions  ;  we  can  judge  of  it  only  by 
its  effects^  for  of  the  invisible  agency  of  a  divine 
power^  we  can  have  no  adequate  apprehension. 
There  is  cause^  indeed^  to  suppose  that  the  spirit 
operated  chieBy  on  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the 
mind^  however^  the  imaginaition  might  be  kindled 
by  its  influence.  It  appears  rather  to  have  en- 
lightened the  intellect  than  to  have  inflamed  the 
fieincy  [p].  The  Prophets  themselves^  as  men,  nei- 
ther visionary  nor  enthusiastic  in  their  previous 
character,  and  as  not  acting  under  the  bias  of  any 
gloomy  or  superstitious  notions^  were  not  liable  to 
be  deceived  by  the  delusions  of  a  clouded  or  intern* 
perate  imagination  [«].  They  must  themselves,  by 
the  strong  effects  of  the  divine  impulse,  have  been 
sensible  of  a  supernatural  control,  and  they  must 
have  been  capable  of  deciding  on  its  character  by 
the  clear  and  distinct  impressions  which  they  re« 
ceived.  They  could  not  but  have  been  convinced 
of  their  own  inspiration  by  the  discoveries  of  an 
enlightened,  mind,  as  well  as  by  that  spontaneous 
and  unwonted  facility  with  which  they  delivered 
their  important  convictions.  The  people  also  had 
a  criterion  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  their  preten- 
sions, since  if  the  signs  of  immediate  accomplish- 
ment, which  they  uttered,  were  not  fulfilled ;  or  if 

[p]  Maimon.  More  Neyoch^  ?•  II.  c.  xxxvi. 

[Q]  Geom.  Schab«  Zohar.  coK  408* 
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tkeir  instructions  werci  delivered  in  the  name  of 
fake  divinities^  and  with  design  to  promote  the 
service  of  other  gods^  they  were  to  be  rejected  [a]; 

As  to  the  extent  of  this  inspirationi  and  whether 
we  are  to  consider  it  as  general  or  restricted^  it 
must  be  remarked^  that  as  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  Spirit  guided  the  prophets  only 
by  occasional  and  desultory  starts^  and  partially 
^ilightened  them  by  imperfect  communications^ 
we  cannot  but  admit  them  to  have  been  uniformly 
under  its  influence  i  and  in  consequence^  to  have 
been  invariably  preserved  from  deception  and  er- 
ror, when  ei^aged  in  the  composition  of  the  sa- 
cred books;  The  Spirit  did  not  certainly  deprive 
diem  of  the  use  of  their  faculties  so  as  to  render 
them  the  mere  instruments  of  conveying  the  voice 
of  God ;  but  it  superintended  and  guided  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  own  understandings  ;  some- 
times instructing  them  by  immediate  revelation^ 
and  sometimes  directing  theib  in  the  mode  of  im- 
parting to  others  that  knowledge  which  they  had  de- 
rived from  the  ordinary  sources  of  intelligence  [s']i 

We  are  authorised^  it  is  true^  in  the  scripturCi 
to  condude^  that  the  Holy  Ghost  (who^  in  his  ap-r 
propriate  characteri  was  more  immediately  an  agent 
in  communicating  inspiration)  [tJ^  did^  indeed^ 
^  speak  by  the  Prophets  j"  but  we  are  notj  there- 

[r]  Deut.  xiii.  1—3.  xviii.  20—22. 
[s  j  Seeker's  first  Sermon  on  Uie  Inspiration  of  Scripture. 
[t]  Mark  aii  26.    Acts  i.  16.  xxviii.  25.  Heb.  iii,  7.  ix*  8. 
2  ?tU  i.  21. 
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fore^  t^  collider  the  spirit  of  inspiratiaD  as  one  p9i* 
£KHi  of  the  ever-^rioEs  Trinity,  dtotaling  to  the 
saered  writers  every  semteace  and  eEpression  of 
scripture  ;  but  rather  as  a  gift  of  the  Holy  GUiost^ 
a  divine  influence  whieli  opened  their  umtentand^ 
Ings  to  a  discernment  of  the  iriU  o£  Gad; 

This  miraculous  power  may  be  i^pseseEted  to 
our  conceptions^  as  to  its  effects^  under  different 
points  of  view ;  it  may  be  described  firsts  as  ana^ 
logons  to  a  light  shining  on  the  minds  of  the  Poorv 
phets^  and  dispersing  those  miits^  whioh  the  com 
ruption  of  human  nature  had  ^igendened ;  wdhieh 
enabled  them  to  read  those  natural  prindplev  that 
were  originaHy  engraven  on  the  mind;   wbidi 
awakened  their  facuttiea  to  a  more  lively  peiioe|H 
tion  of  truths  and  assisted  their  reasim  to  act  fi»e 
ftom  prejudice  and  restraint    It  must  be  consi** 
dered  still  ferther^  a»  instructing  them  by  on^  influx 
of  divine  knowledge^  in  those  truths  which  oould 
be  obtained  only  by  immediate  information  from 
God ;  or  under  one  coUective  description^  it  may 
be  represented  as  guiding  and  conducting  the 
Prophets^  by  various  means^  to  the  apprehension  of 
all  requisite  truths  human  and  divine.    When  they 
wrote  historicafly^  there  could  be  no  necesol^  ^^^ 
revelation  of  those  events  of  which  the  knowledge 
might  be  obtained  by  their  own  observation^  ^nd 
enquiries  [u].    They  recorded  what  they  them- 

[u]  The  Prophets  were,  however,  sometmies  enabled  to 
describe  past  events  by  immediate  revelation ;  and  the  word 
Prophecy  is  applied  to  the  discovery  of  past  circumstances. 
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sfelved  hud  s^it^  or  on  some  oecasions^  what  they 
had  rebeived  fix)m  unquestionable  documents,  or 
credible  witii^sije9>  the  Spirit,  indeed^  bearing  tes- 
timony.. The  Prophets  generally  take  care  them^ 
selves  tor  inform  us  what  they  derived  immediately 
from  God )  and  by  diff<eirent  modes  of  expression  to* 
distinguish  what  they  speak  in  their  own  d^rac- 
ters  as  recording  historical  events^  or  even  as  rea^ 
soning  from  the  doctrines  which  had  been  revealed' 
unto  them.     Sftfl  however  it  is  not  inconsistent  to 
maintain  that  they  wrote  under  the  influence  of 
uniform  insinration ;  that  is,  they  were  uniformly 
guided  by  a  divine  Spirit,  which  enabled  them  by 
various  means  of  intdligence  to  discover  truth; 
and  to  sdect  and  record  with  sincerity  what  might 
be  subservient  to  their  designs.    And  whenever 
they  communicated  divine  instraction  concerning 
the  attributes  and  designs  of  God,  describing  par^ 
ticulars  which  could  not  be  the  objects  of  human 
sagacity  or  memory,  they  must  have  darived  their 
knowledge  by  positive  revelation  from  above  [x]. 
Divine  revelations  were   obtained  by  various 
ways ;  for  without  dilating  on  the  internal  irradia- 
tion above  mentioned,  and  without  following  the 
Jevrisb  writers  [r']  in  their  distinctions  concerning 

tlms  obtanitd.  Vide  1  S^m.  ix.  2a  2  Kings  v.  25, 26.  Dan.  iv. 
20w  John  iv,  18,  19.  Huet.  Defin.  IV.  Witsiusde  Prophet, 
Lib.  L  c«p*  ii« 

[x]  Stackhouse'8  Preface  to  the  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  26. 

[y]  The  most  learned  Jews  admit  tiiree  degrees  of  ins|>ira- 
taon.  1.  The  Gradus  Mosaicos.  2.  That  which  is  peculiarly 
called  Prophecy,  and  which   was  obtained  by  dreams  and 
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the  differefnt  degrees  of  inspiration  which  assisted 
the  authors  in  the  composition  of  the  prophetic^ 
or  hagio^phicat  books  respectively  [z],  we  may 
observe^  in  agreement  with  the  accounts  of  scrip* 
ture^  that  though  the  divine  revelations  were  aU 
equally  infallible^  yet  that  a  greater  degree  of  illu- 
mination was  imparted  to  some  persons  than  to  others 
[a]  ;  and  that  this  conferred  a  proportionate  dignity 
on  the  Prophet  so  fiivoured.  The  more  important 
communications  were  likewise  sometimes  furnished 
with  more  conspicuous  evidence  of  revelation^  as 
the  dispensation  in^rted  te  Moses  was  introduced 
with  a  correspondent  dispfciy^  and  superior  solem- 
nity.- The  predictions  of  Moses  were  not  more 
eertianly  fulfilled  than  those  uttered  by  Isaiah^  yet 
is  the  former  personage  positively  declared  in 
serqpture  to  have  been  honoured  by  an  higher  re- 
velation in  the  expression:  of  having  conversed 
with  God  ^'fiice  to  fttce^B^,"*  than  was  Isaiah^  or 
any  subsequent  Prophety  whose  illumination  waa 
obtained  from  dreams  or  visions. 

The  revelations  which  are  related  in  scripture  to 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Patriarchs^  some- 
times without  any  specification  of  an  intermediate 

tbioDS.  And  3.  That  which  they  call  Ruach  Hakkodesh,  by 
whieh  they  suppose  the  Hagiographi  to  htTC  been  mspiied* 
The  Jewish  notionsv  however^  though  sometimes  just,  are  ge- 
nerally very  fancifuU  Vide  Maimon.  More  Nevoch,  P.  IL 
<•  xlv. 

[z}  AbarbtOrin  Esaiah,  eh.  ir.   Maimonde  Fund.  Leg  c«  vit. 

[a]  Numb*  xii.  8.  Deut.  xx»v.  10.  2  Kings  if.  9,  Heb.L  1* 

[b}  Exod.xxxiii.  11» 
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agents  and  sometime  by  the  ininistry  ^f  angels^ 
have  been  frequentfy  supposed  to  haireJbeen  conr 
veyed  in  dreams  and  visions^  i¥ithout  any  actual 
appearance.  But  certdnly  some  of  the  relations 
respecting  these^  cannot  but  be  understood  in  a 
real  and  historical  sense;  as  that^  for  instance^  in 
which  God  is  described  as  having  addressed  Adam 
in  Paradise  [c]  ;  and  that^  in  which  the  angels  are 
represented  to  have  appeared  to^  and  to  have  con- 
veraed  with  Abraham  [d]  ;  in  both  of  whieh^  as  well 
as  in  some  other  cases  [e],  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  absolute  appearance  of  some  diviae  personage, 
the  Peity^  or  his  angelical  representative^  is  in- 
tended in  a  strict  and  positive  sense ;  as  it  should 
seem^  likewise^  that  God  sometimes  addressed  his 

(jc]  Geo.iiLS. 

[d]  G^d.  xviti.  also  Gen.  xviu  1 — 3.  It  is  probable*  that 
wherever  God  U  latd  to  have  i^ipeared,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  be  appealed  by  somie  messepigefy  tbe  r^epr^aentative  of  tb^ 
divine  Miyesty*  and  authorised  to  speak  in  God's  name ;  this 
nay  be  collected  from  John  i.  18.  and  ▼•  37.  Vid.  Gep.  xvi, 
7»  13.  xxii.  ]« 11»  Judges  vi.  11— 3i3.  and  other  places,  where 
the  Lord  and  the  angei  are  words  inte^hangeably  used.  Vid. 
August,  de  Trmit  c.  xi.  It  was  almost  universally  believed 
in  the  christian  cbiirch*  in  the  earlier  ages,  that  aU  those  dip 
vine  appearances  descfibed  in  the  Old  Testament,  whether 
actual  or  in  vision,  were  made  by  the  Lpgos,  or  second  person 
of  the  Trinity.  Comp.  Isaiah  vi.  1.  with  John  xii.  41.  Vid, 
Bull's  Defens.  Fidf  Nic.  c.  i.  ( 1.  The  ancient  Jews,  likewise, 
supposed  that  the  intended  Messiah  appeared  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Jehovah.  Vid.  Allix.  Judg.  of  the  Jew.  Church,  cb. 
xiii.  xiv.  XV.    Just.  Mart.  Dialog  249 — 266|  4Q8,  edit.  Thirlbt 

[e]  Numb.  xxii.  22^35, 
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genrairts  by  a  voice  from  hemren  [v],  without  anjr 
visible  manifestation  of  liimself  or  his  angel. 

When  communications  were  obtained  6*om  an 
absolute  conTerse  with  the  Deity^  every  particular 
contained  in  them^  must  have  been  precisely  and 
distinctly  ascertained.  And  hence  the  instruetions 
imparted  to  Moses  were^e  remaitebly  pevspicuous 
and  explicit  No  suocee^g  prophet  under  the 
Jewish  dispebsation  could^  indeed^  boast  of  suck 
intimate  and  unreserved  correspondence  with  the 
Deity  as  that  iUastrious  Legislator  enjoyed ;  though 
unquestionaUy  some  were  faimired  with  divine 
revelations  imparted  by  the  ministry  of  angds ;  whd 
seem^  from  the  accounts  of  scripture^  absolutdy  te 
have  appeared  and  conversed  with  them  [e]- 

The  Jewish  writers^  however^  consider  fdl  these 
relations  as  descriptive  of  visionary  rq[>resentations; 
maintaining  that  God  comprdiended  in  his  address 
to  Aaron  and  Miriam^  every  mode  of  revelation  by 

.  (f]  Exod.  XX..  22.  Deut  iv.  12.  Thk  mode  of  veTelatioii 
wms  called  by  the  Jews  V)p  ni,  BaUi.  CoL  FiHa  Vocis,  Uie 
.dasghter  Voice,  or  daughter  of  a  voice,  beeasie  it  socoeeded 
the  Oracular  voice  firom  the  mercy-aeat,  or  because  when  a 
-voice  or  thunder  proceeded  from  heaven,  an  £cho,  or  another 
voice,  came  out  of  it  Pndeaux  supposes  supcfstttions  prao- 
tioes  to  have  been  grounded  on  the  Jewish  notions  with  sespeet 
4o  Ibis  voice,  which,  however,  certainly  dbtinguished  the  Aiwn 
,of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  Vid.  Matt.  iii.  17.  xvii.  5.  Jdui 
^i.  28,  29.  Lightfoot  and  Pirke  Elieser.  Olassii  PhiloU  Sac 
Lib,  v.  Tract  I.  cap.  x«    Prid.  Conneot.  Book  V.  p.  Ul. 

[6]  Joshua  V.  13 — 16.  Judges  xiii.  Z,  ld-»20.  Job 
xxxviii.  1.     Dan.  ix.  21,  22, 
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iriMk  he  d«i%Mil  4o  «nl%hte9i  the  ProffaeU  that 
sheuidi  Miec^ed  to  Moms  [h]  . 

Tbe  imtitutioii  of  (he  Urim  and  Thumttiim^ 
which  wag  coeval  with  the  time  of  Moses  [i]^  b£^ 
forded  the  itoeatis  of  obtaining  divioe  information 
to  bis  cotitetidpoiarieii^  as  well  9m  to  Joshua^  and 
others  wh»  stibceeded  him>  tH  the  Imilding  of  the 
temple^  w  possibly  till  tbe  caupMty  [&}.  As  we 
know  bM  in  what  manner  this  mysterious  oma^ 
tnent  contribated  to  procure  divine  instniction : 
w%elfaer^  as  some  ^ve  supposed^  it  imparted  in« 
tcMgence  by  the  brillianty  and  configuration  of 
its  inscribed  characters;  or  whether^  as  is  most 
probaUe^  it  was  the  conseomted  means  iqppointed 
for  the  attainment  of  answers  by  an  audible  voice 
[h] ;  we  are  atiH  cettahi  from  the  nature  and  truth 
of  that  informatioii^  «s  given  «pota  important  oc- 
eaaioiis^  that  like  aH  other  «k)des  of  divine  revek^ 
tion  under  the  Jewish  VBConomy^  it  was  perspicuous 
and  convincing  [m].  As  far  as  it  was  deseed 
to  instruct  (he  people  in  public  concerns^  it  con<- 

£b]  Numb.  zii.  6.    Maimsa.  Mott  Neiroch^  P*  II.  c.  xli. 
[13  Exod.  xx?iiL  33.  Numb.  xxviL  21.  Mede*8  Discourse^ 

-XXXT. 

[k]  It  b  uncertain  when  the  consultation  by  tbe  Urim  and 
Thuttmim  ceased.  Sotne  think  that  it  was  appropriate  to  the 
theocracy ;  some  imagine  that  it  was  not  used  after  the  buiM- 
idg  of  the  temple.  It  continued  possibly  till  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  and  it  was  expected  to  revive  after  the  capti- 
vity ;  Exrtf  ii.  36.  Ndiem.  tii.  65.  though  probably  it  did  not. 

[l]  Judges  i.  1.    2  Sam.  ▼.  23,  24. 

[m]  1  Sam.  xxiik  11, 12. 
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Teyed  precise  directions;  and  its  {urtdictioiis  ^ 
future  prosperity  or  punishinent  were  delivered^ 
not  like  those  of  the  Pagan  oracles^  in  ambiguous 
'and  equivocal  language^  but  in  appropriate  and 
express  declarations.  It  is  certain^  also^  that  ia^ 
dependently  of^  or  in  conjunction  with^  those  com^f 
munications  which  the  high-priest  obtained  by  the 
Urim  and  Thununim^  God  did  communicate  in* 
struction  to  others  by  an  articulate  yoice>  which 
proceeded  from  between  the  two  cherubims  above 
the  mercy-seat^  in  the  Tabernacle  [h]  ;  in  a  man* 
ner  allusive  possibly  to  the  circumstance  of  God's 
speaking  by  angels. 

The  other  modes  by  which  God  vouchsafed  to 
reveal  his  instructions  to  the  Prophets^  were  those 
of  dreams  and  visions  [o].  With  respect  to  dreams^ 
they  were  sometimes  imparted  as  admonitiouB  from 
God  to  persons  who  had  no  title  to  the  prophetic 
character  [p] .  In  these  cases>  they  were  doubtless 
less  distinct  in  their  impression^  and  rather  calcur 
lated  to  strike  and  amaze^  than  to  enlighten  the 
mind.  Those  who  received  them^  either  waited 
their  explication  in  the  events  or  appKed  for  their 

[n]  Exod.  xxT.  22.    LeTit.  i.  1.    Namb*  vii.  89.  ix,  Q. 

Sam.  ill.  Sf«  and  following  versf^^ 

[o]  It  U  remarkable,  thai  Homer  enumerates  three  modes 
of  obtamiog  divine  communicationi^  which  correspond  with 
those  appointed  for  the  conveyance;  of  revelations  to  Ood's 
selected  people.    Vid.  Iliad^  Lib.  1. 1. 62,  63. 

[f]  Maimon.  More  Nevoch/  Par.  II.  c.  xli.  Philo  Juds^ 
fln^i  Ts  duwifiwlei  !»»«»  oMiftff.  Gemarists  in  Barucbpth*  c*  ix. 
Gen.  xl.  xli.     Dan.  iv. 
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mterpretatioii  to  persons  wbo  were  eadoed  with  a 
portion  of  the  divine  spirit :  and  the  power  of 
explaining  dreams  appears  to  Imve  been  an  emi^ 
nent  characteristic  of  the  Prophets  [« J. 

The  dreams  which  revealed  future  scenes  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  Prophets  were  doubtless  very 
forcible,  and  evidently  predictive.  They  are  sup* 
posed  by  the  Jews  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
immediate  efficiency  of  an  ailgel^  who  either  ad- 
dressed the  Projects  by  a  voice^  or  pictured  re- 
presentations of  events  to  their  minds :  but  how- 
ever it  might  vary  in  its  circumstances^  this  mode 
of  communication  by  dreams  must  have  always 
conveyed  very  distinct  impressions.  When  np 
voice  was  heard,  and  information  was  to  be  col- 
lected from  some  parabolical  scenes,  the  dreams 
were  probably  characterized  by  a  lively  and  regular 
sjuccesjsion  of  objects,  and  by  an  accurate  display 
of  int^tigUble  particulars.  They  must  have  ex- 
cited respect,  as  differing  widely  from  the  wild 
and  indeterminate  fancies,  the  vague  and  inco- 
lierent  images  that  constitute  ordinary  dreams. 

In  visions,  which  the  Jews  considered  as  a  mode 
of  instruction  superior  to  dreams  [^],  the  Prophet 
>vas  convinced  of  his  subjection  to  a  divine  power^ 
by  the  miraculous  suspension  of  his  common  fa- 
culties ;  for  though  on  these  occasions  the  inspired 

[qJ  Jerem.  xxiii.  28. 

[r]  Maim.  More  Nevoch,  Pur.  II.  cap.  xlv.  and  Bay  ley's 
Essay  ou  InspiratioDf 
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person  was  awi^^  fafe  ienses  -wttt  entrcmced  [f\, 
and  insendbk  to  aH  ext^nnd  objects ;  or  so  far 
^nraptured^  as  to  lie  alive  only  to  impressions  from 
extatic  representations  [t].  He  was  Kkei^se  often 
certiied^  as  in  dreams^  by  distinct  admonitions  of 
some  partioiilars  reacttly  asceHtdned^  and  enabled 
to  foresee  some  drcitmstanceii  whieh  fanraediately 
came  to  pass. 

In  afl  the  eases  here  described^  tihe  Prophets 
could  not,  without  doubting  the  clearest  and  most 
palpaUe  evidence,  distrust  the  trutii  of  the  revela- 
tions which  they  received ;  and  with  itepect  to  us, 
we  have  ample  reason  from  a  collective  considera- 
tion of  their  writings,  to  be  convinced  that  their 
inspiration  was  accompanied  with  suffident  cha- 
racters to  distingui^  it  from  Hke  dreams  of  en- 
thusiasm, or  the  visions  of  ftmcy  [u].  The  accom- 
plishment of  their  predietikms,  and  the  purity  of 
their  doctrines,  are  indeed  irrefragable  proofr  of 
their  divine  appointment  to  projAtesy,  and  to  in- 
struct mankind. 

Upon  aH  occasions  on  which  the  Prophets  are 
related  to  have  been  favoured  with  an  intimation 
of  the  divine  will,  we  find  that  they  betrayed  no 
symptoms  of  a  credulous  or  heated  imagination. 

[8]  Numb*  xxiy*  16. 

[t]  Isaiah  vL  1.  Ezek.  xL  2.  Dan.  viiL  17,  18.  x.  8, 
Acts  X.  11. 

[u]  Bishop  Hord's  fourth  Introductory  Sermon  on  Prophecy. 
Smith's  Discourse.    Jer.  xxxiii.  2d. 
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Cautiaus  Uttd  deKberate  in  tbeir  exftmination  of 
miraculous  revelations^  they  appear  to  have  hesi- 
tated at  fiMt^  as  doabtful  of  tbeir  reality;  and 
ffaey  often  required  a  sign^  or  some  additional 
evidence^  to  ratify  the  commission  which  they  re- 
ceived^ and  to  authorise  their  reliance  on  the 
divine  support  in  its  execution.    This  calm  and 
rational  temper^  which  rendered  the  Prophets  dis- 
trustful of  their  own  senses  if  singly  addressed^ 
and  solicitous  to  scrutinize  the  reality  of  every  ap- 
pearance^ however  miraculous  in  its  circumstimces^ 
demonstrates  dearly  that  they  were  not  the  dupes 
of  their  own  fiincy ;  and  that  they  expected  no 
reverence  ftnr   tbeir  commission^    unless   conse- 
Cfated  by  the  sanctions  Mid  authority  of  divine 
appointmmit ;  and  very  striking  maHu  of  this  dis- 
position were  displayed  by  the  Prophets^  as  may 
be  instanced  in  the  case  of  Moses  [x],  iu  that  of 
Samuel  [r],  and  in  Aat  of  Jonah  [%]. 
.   Under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  impres- 
sions which  the  Proj^bets  received  firom  these  com- 
munications^ they  appear  to  have  eicecuted  their 
commission  by  uttering  their  instructions  with  a 
divine  entiiusiasm.    Enraptured  by  the  effects  of 
that  inspiration  which  had  enlightened  their  minds^ 
and  urged  by  the  efficacy  of  a  controlling  power 
[a],  they  dc^ered  their  predictions  in  an  ani- 

[x]  Exod.  iiu  and  it. 

[t]  1  Sam.  iiu 

[z]  JoBah  i. 

[a]  Isa.  JLXU  3.    Jereuu  xx.  9.     Dan.  x,  8.    Amos  iii.  8. 
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mated  and  impressive  manner^  and  often  with  some 
bodily  actions  and  gestures  [b3-  These  naturally 
accompanied  an  earnest  delivery  of  important  con- 
victions^ and  as  restricted  in  consistency  with  the 
dignity  and  venerable  deportment  of  the  Prophets, 
they  were  very  different  from  those  frenzied  and 
extravagant  gesticulations  by  which  impostors  have 
sought  to  recommend  and  enforce  their  fiiatastic 
rhapsodies  [c]. 

The  word  prophecy  is  often  used  in  scripture  ta 
signify  the  singing  of  praises  to  God ;  in  hymns 
doubUess  of  inspired  excellence^  and  occasionally 
animated  with  predictions  of  futurity  [^3*  ^^^ 
spirit  of  prophecy^  in  (his  sei^se  of  the  word^  ap-r 
pears  sometimes  by  God's  permission^  to  Imve 
communicated  itself  to  those  who  heard  others 
prophesy^  the  divine  afflatus  being  conveyed  by  a 
kind  of  sympathy^  and  harmonious  affection  [m]. 
The  Prophets  who  were  educated  in  those  sdiools 
of  which  the  institution  is  attributed  to  Samuel  [r], 

[b]  Numb.  xxW.  4,  in.  E2ek.  Hi.  14.  Habakknk  Hi.  Id. 
R.  Albo,  Lib*  III.  c.  x.    Snith't  Disc. 

[c]  Chr^Bost.  HomU.  xxix.  la  1  Cpr*  tlieron.  Pro«Di*  ia 
Nalium.  ai|d  Proleg,  in  Habac.  Luc|id«  Lib.  V.  L  97.  SchoLin 
Plutum.  Aristoph.  iEpeid,  Lib.  VL  1.  75.  Plato  in  Tinicunu 
Jamb,  de  Myst.  sect.  3.  c.  ix.  Epiphan.  adv.  Hasr.  L.  11.  s.  1. 
c.  3.  p.  404. 

[d3  1  Sam.  X.  5.  Hammond  on  Lake  i*67.  Numb.  xi.  25u 
The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  translates  ca^oi,  "  praising  God.*' 
1  Chron.  xxv.l. 

[e]  1  Sam.  X.  5 — 10.  xix.  20-- 24.  Smiths  Disc,  on  Proh 
pliecy.    And  Lowth's  Praelect.  Poet.  18.  p.  225. 

[f]  Preface  to  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel. 
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were  pfrincipdly  employed  in  this  sptritaal  service  ; 
and  thus  by  beings  exercised  in  habits  of  piety^  and 
duly  attuned  and  sanctified  for  the  reception  of  the 
divine  spirit,  they  seem  to  have  been  often  £&«- 
voured  and  enlightened  by  its  suggestions.  The 
more  remarkable  jHrophecies^  however^  which  re- 
ferred to^Ustant  periods,  which  received  their  ac- 
complishment in  after  ages,  and  still  continue  to 
excite  our  admiration,  were  deKvered  by  persons^ 
often,  indeed,  selected  from  these  schods,  but 
evidently  endued  with  a  large  portion  of  the  spirit, 
and  mori  eminently  distingubbed  by  the  marks  of 
divine  fiatv^Vur. 

Such  were  the  jMriiknpal,  if  not  the  only  tnodes 
by  which  Grod  Touchsafed  to  reveal  himself  to  the 
prophets;  always^  we  have  seen,  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  greatness  of  his  attributes,  and 
vnth  the  digfuty  of  the  prophetic  character;  and 
aiH  those  communications  which  in  scripture  are 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  God  without  any 
particuhr  description  [o]  of  the  manner  in  which 
thfey  were  conveyed,  must  be  understood  to  have 
been  received  by  one  of  those  channels  which 
have  been  here  pointed  out. 

[o]  As  when  xae  are  told,  ^^thus  snith  the  Lord  ;*'  or,  **  tlie 
word  of  the  Lord  came  ;**  which  is  sometimes  stated  to  have 
occurred  to  persons  not  endued  with  the  prophetic  character. 
These  expressions  import  only,  that  the  instruction  was  con- 
veyed by  the  means  then  appointed,  whether  by  angel,  urira, 
prophet,  or  dream.  Vid.  Gen.  xxii.  1 .  with  Calmet.  Josh.  i.  1. 
1  Kings  iii.  11.  Jer.  i.  2— 4»  Hosea  i.  1,  Stc.  Maimon.  More 
Nevoch,  Par.  IL  c.  xH. 
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The  Prophets^  as  might  be  expected  firopd  tiie 
distinguished  marks  of  divine  appvobati^n  which 
they  received^  seem  to  have  been  singabrly  quaU*» 
fied  for  the  sacred  ministry.  It  is  m>t  meant  ta> 
include  in  this  consideration  those  persons  of  oen-i 
demned  or  ambiguous  character/  who  are  refve^: 
sented  in  scripture  as  compeDed  oetasionaDy  toi 
give  utterance  to  the  suggestions  of  the  sacred 
spirit ;  but  confining  oursrives  to  a  cMtempktion' 
of  those  who  are  decbund  to  have  been  the  ap- 
pointed servants  of  Grod^  and  whose  inspiregd 
writings  still  continue  to  instruct  mankind^  it  may 
be  aflbrmed^  that  in  the  long  and  illustrious  sue* 
cession  from  Moses  to  Makcki^  not  one  appears 
who  Mras  not  entitled  to  considemUe  reverence  by 
the  display  of  great  and  extraordinary  virtues  [h]. 
Employed  in  the  exalted  office  of  teaching  and 
reforming  mankind^  they  appear  to  hove  been  ani^^ 
mated  with  a  becoming  and  correspondent  zeaL 
No  unworthy  passions^  or  disingenuous  motives, 
were  peitnitted  to  interfere  vriUi  thdr  great  desigiis^ 
Not  indeed^  that  they  were  always  directed  by  the 
guidance  <^  the  spirit  to  undeviating  propriety  irf 

[h]  2  Pet  L  21.  The  Hebrew  doctors  coUeci  this  general 
rule  from  a  consideratioa  of  the  charactan  of  the  Prophets, 
that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  never  rested  upon  any  bi^  a  holy 
and  wise  man ;  one  whose  passions  were  allayed.  Yid.  R. 
Albo.  Maam.  iii.  c.  06.  Porta  Moais  m  Pocock's  worin. 
Abarb.  Pr«f.  in  lii.  Prophet  Maimon.  Mcure  Nevoeh,  Par.  II. 
c.  xxxvi.  Yid.  alsoj  Origen  cont.  Cels.  Lib.  YII.  p.  336. 
edit.  Cantab.  Gem.  Pesac,  c.  vi.  The  rule  however  is  not 
universally  true.  Yid.  Numb.  xxiv.  1  Sam.  x.  9,  II. 
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life,  8iBce  it  is  manifest  tfas&t  tbey  sometimes  aoted 
a^  iinaipistad  men  soliyect  to  carrar ;  but  notwith^ 
standing  those  fttitin^  which  their  own  om&ssions 
have  tmpsmitted  to  ui,  it  appews,  that  in  genenl, 
their  passions  were  eontroUed  in  subjection  to 
Ifaose  perfect  laws  which  they  taught^  and  that  the 
strength  of  their  convictions  rendered  them  kisen-^ 
rihle  to  secular  attractions;  When  not  imme- 
diately employed  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred 
qSice^  they  lived  sequestered  from  the  world  in  re- 
tigioiiis  cenjBunities  [i] ;  or  wandered  "  in  deserts^ 
in  mountains^  and  in  caves  of  the  earth;''  distin- 
guished by  theur  apparel,  and  by  the  generd  sim- 
pilicify  of  their  style  of  life[E]. 

The  Prqphets  were  the  estabfished  oraeks  of 
th^  country,  and  ccmsnlted  upon  all  occasions 
when  it  was  necessary  to  collect  the  divine  will  on 
any  civil  or  religious  quei^on ;  and  we  hear  of  na 
schisms  or  divisions  while  they  flourished.  They 
even  condescended  to  inform  the  peojde  of  common 
concerns  in  trivial  cases,  in  order  to  preclude  them^ 
from  all  pretence  or  excuse  for  resorting  to  idola- 
trotts  practices,  and  heathen  divinationa;  and  they, 
were  iUwiiys  furnished  with  some  prescribed  mode 
of  consulting  God^    or  obtained  revelations  by 

.  [i]  There  were  schoob  of  the  Prophets  at  JerusaleDi, 
Bethel,  J^oho,  Rama,  and  Gilgal,  Vid.  3  Kings  xxii.  14. 
2  King!  ii.  6.     1  Sam.  xix.  20.    2  Kings  iv«  38. 

[k]  1  Kings  six.  4.  2  Kings  i.  8.  iy.  10,  38.  v.  1$,  16« 
Isa.  XX*  2*    Man.  iii.  4.    Heb*  xi.  3a.    Rev*  xi.  3« 
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prayer  [l];  for  we  are  not  to  su]^po9e  that  they 
were  invariably  empowered  to  prophesy  by  any 
permanent  or  perpetual  inspiration  |]m3.  These 
illustrious  personages  were  likewise  as  wdl  the 
types^  as  the  harbingers  of  that  greater  Prophet 
whom  they  foretold ;  and  in  the  general  outline  of 
their  character^  as  weU  as  in  particular  events  of 
their  lives^  they  prefigured  to  the  Jews  the  future 
teacher  of  mankind.  like  bim^  also,  Aey  la^ 
boured  by  every  exertion,  to  instruct  and  r^daim 
their  countrymen ;  reproving  and  threatening  the 
sinftd,  however  exalted  in  rank,  or  encircled  by 
power,  with  such  fearless  confidence  and  sincerilyy 
as  often  excited  respect.  The  most  intemperate 
princes  were  sometimes  compelled  unwillingly  to 
hear  and  to  obey  their  directiohs  [n],  though  often 
so  incensed  by  their  rebuke,  as  to  resent  it  by  the 
severest  persecutions.  Then  it  was  that  Uie  Pro^ 
phets  evinced  the  integrity  of  their  characters,  by 
zealoud^  encountering  egression,  hatred^  and 
death,  in  the  cause  of  reli^on.  Then  it  was  that 
diey  firmly  supported  ^^  trial  of  cruel  mockings 
and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and  im^ 
prisonment.    They  vrere  stoned,  they  were  sawn 

[l]  Jerem.  xxxiii.  3. 

[m]  Maimon.  More  Neyocli,  Pan«  11.  cap*  xxxti.  et  xlv. 
Mosesy  and  as  some  say,  David»  were  supposed  to  be  eieep- 
tions  to  this  remark,  and  to  have  been  perpetually  inspired. 

[n]  1  Sam.  XV.  13— 30*  2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 15.  i  Xinga  xii. 
21— 24.  xiii.  2-^.  zx.  42,  48«  xsi.  27«  2  Chron.  xxvUi.  0*14. 
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asunder^  were  tempted^  were  datn  with  the  sword: 
they  wandered  about^  destitute^  afflicted^  tor- 
mented [o];''  evil  intreated  for  those  virtues  of 
which  the  niem<mal  should  flourish  to  posterity^ 
and  martyred  for  rigfateoinness^  which  whenever 
resentment  should  subside^  it  would  be  deemed 
honourable  to  reverence  [p]. 

The  manner  in  which  Uie  Prophets  published 
their  predictions^  vras  either  by  uttering  them  akmd 
in  some  public  {dace^  or  by  afifodng  them  on  the 
gates  of  the  temple  [q],  where  they  might  be 
generally  seen  and  read.  Upon  some  important 
occasions^  when  it  was  necessary  to  rouse  the  fears 
of  a  disobedient  people^  and  to  recal  them  to  re- 
pentance^ the  Prophets^  as  objects  of  universal 
attention^  appear  to  have  vralked  about  publickly 
in  sackdoth^  and  vrith  every  external  mark  of  hu- 
mflnttion  and  sorrow.  They  then  adopted  extra- 
ordinary modes  of  expressing  their  convictions  of 
impending  vnrath^  and  endeavoured  to  awaken  the 
apprehensions  of  their  countrymen^  by  the  most 
sUiking  illustration  of  threatened  punishment. 
Thus  Jeremiah  made  bonds  and  yokes^  and  put 
them  upon  his  neck  [r]>  stirongly  to  intimate  the 

[o]  Heb.  xi.  86,  el  seq.    James  v.  10. 

[p]  Halt  xiiu.  27i-29. 

[q]  Jcr.  viu  2.  xuu  a.    Howel»  Lib.  VL  p.  167* 

[r]  Jerem.  xxrii.  It  b  clear  from  the  account  in  the  next 
diapter»  that  Jeremiah  put  the  yoke  on  his  own  neck.  VicL 
chqi.  xxnii.  10.  So  abo,  1  Kings  xxii.  11.  Acts  xxi«11. 
But,  as  to  send  bonds  and  yokes  may  imply  only  figuratively 
to  predict  captifity,  ft  b  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Jert» 
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subjection  that  God  would  bring;  on  the  nationi 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar  should  subdue,  Isaiah 
likewise  walked  naked,  that  is,  without  the  rough 
garment  of  the  Prophfet  [s],  and  barefoot  [t],  as 
ia  sign  of  the  distress  that  awaited  th«  Egyptians. 
So  Jeremiah  broke  the  potter's  vessel  [u] ;  and 
Ezekiel  publickly  removed  his  household  goods  [x] 
ftom  the  city ;  more  forcibly  to  represent  by  these 
actions  some  correspondent  calamities  ready  taiafl 
on  nations  obnoxious  to  God's  wrath ;  tiiis  mode 
of  expressing  important  circumstances  by  action, 
being  customary  and  fieimiliar  among  all  eastern 
nations. 

piiah  literally  sent  yokes  and  bonds  to  aU  the  kings  enume- 
rated in  the  account,  but  only  that  he  foretold  their  fate; 
perhaps  illustrating  his  prophecy  by  some  significant  tokens. 
Vid.  Mede's  Com.  on  Apocal.  Part  I.  p.  490.  Watertaod^ 
Tracts  on  Jerem*  zxnL  2a 

[s]  Isa,  XX.  Harmer's  Obscrvat*  voL  iv*  p.  402.  John  uL 
7.  Origen  cont  Cek.  Lib«  VII.  p.  609.  Edit.  Par.  1733. 

[t]  It  b  said  m  the  text,  three  years,  which  means  at 
intenrak  during  that  time.  Some  think  that  we  should  under- 
stand three  days ;  a  year  being  sometimes  placed  in  pr<^etic 
language  for  a  day.  Others  aiaintaai»  that  the  Hebrew  teif , 
agceeaUj  to  die  Masoretic  pmotuationf  applies  the  three 
years,  not  to  Isaiah's  walkings  but  to  the  calamity  thereby 
foreshewn,  and  the  Seventy,  St.  Jerom,  and  our  oM  English 
Tersions,  adopt  this  construction.  Others,  lastly,  consider  the 
account  as  the  narrative  of  a  transaction  in  vision,  or  as  a 
parable  related  by  Isaiah. 

[u]  -Jer^m.  xix.  10. 
-   f  x]  Exek.  xii.  7.  compared  with  2  Kings  xxv.  4,  6.  mhat 
Ihe  accomplishment  of  this  typical  prophecy  is  related.    Yid. 
Idso,  Esek.  xxxvii.  le— 20, 
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.  The  conduct  of  ihe  Prophets  upon  tbeae  occa- 
9ions  must  be  considered  with  reflection  on  the 
importance  of  their  miniatry;  and  with  great  al-* 
lowance  for  difference  of  manners  in  their  time; 
and  th^  will  this  mode  of  prophesying  by  actions^ 
appear  to  hare  been  not  only  very  striking  and 
impressive^  but  strictly  agreeable  to  the  derign 
and  decorum  of  the  prophetic  character.  It  Imsy 
however,  been  strenuously  maintained,  that  many 
actions  attributed  to  the  Prophets,  and  even  some 
of  those  which  have  been  here  represented  as  real^ 
yrere  not  actually  performed;  and  that  nutny  of 
these  accounts  should  be  considered  as  parables 
rebted  by  the  Prophets ;  or  as  descriptive  of  trans^ 
actions  in  vision,  intended  strongly  to  impress  the 
imagination  of  the  Prophets,  and  so  inform  thepi 
symbolically  of  those  things  in  which  they  were 
to  instruct  the  people  [y].  So  very  confident  have 
been  the  sentiments  on  both  sides,  of  those  who 
have  su{^orted  these  opposite  opinions^  that  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  decide  on  the  subject. 
The  Prophets  themselves  sometimes  inform  us 
only  of  certain  commands  which  they  received^ 
without  explaining  whether  they  understood  them 

[y]  Where  it  h  sftk),  Uist  ^  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
the  Prophet,"  or  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,"  k 
k  geseraUy  thought,  that  a  vision  is  desorthed ;  and  where  tlie 
tsstmetion  of  the  Prophet  only  was  designed,  tlie  transaction 
was  pr^baMy  confined  to  the  seene  of  the  Prophefe  ifnagina- 
lion.  yid«  Gen.  zr.  4,  6.  Jerem.  i.  11,  IS.  %^M.  1 — 4.  xw. 
1—4.     Eiek.  iii.  M— *T.  viii.  xMvii. 
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as  figurative  instructions  to  be  described  to  the 
people^  or  whether  they  literaUy  obeyed  them. 
This  appears  in  the  account  given  by  Ezekiel^  in 
which  he  informs  us^  that  he  was  directed  to  make 
a  mimic  portraiture  of  a  siege^  and  to  continue  a 
great  length  of  time  lying  on  his  side ;  as  ako  in 
that^  in  which  he  declares  himself  to  have  been 
commanded  to  shave  and  to  consume  his  hair  [z]]. 
The  nature  of  these  injunctions  seems  to  import 
only  some  figurative  instructions  given^  and  obeyed 
in  vision  [a J.  At  other  times^  the  Prophets  de- 
scribe not  merely  the  precept^  but  the  transaction, 
with  particulars  so  minutely  and  circumstantially 
detailed,  that  we  might  be  led  to  admit  a  positive 
historical  sense,  did  not  the  difficulties  and  inade- 

fz]  Ezekiel  iv«  and  V. 

[a]  It  is  not  positively  asserted,  that  these  mjnnctions  were 
not  literally  executed,  but  that,  probably,  they  never  vrere, 
since  Ezekiel  does  not  profess  actually  to  have  performed 
them ;  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  seems  to  prove,  that  tfiey 
were  acted  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  Prophet.  Buttf 
the  historical  sense  be  received,  it  certainly  may  be  vindicated 
irom  all  reasonable  objections.  Ezekiel  might  have  been 
miraculously  enabled  to  bear  the  fittigue  of  lying  so  long  on 
his  side ;  and  the  cavil  of  Maimonides  against  the  reality  of 
the  second  transaction  b  frivolous,  for  though  it  was  unlawAil 
for  the  priest  to  shave,  (vid.  Levit.  xxv.  6.  Esek.  xliv.  20.)  the 
Law  night  certainly  be  dispensed  with,  by  God's  command ; 
wad,  as  uneastomary,  it  must  hi^e  been  more  r^arkaUe  as  a 
si|n.  The  portraiture  of  the  siege,  as  represented  by  die 
Pu^ktt,  whether  it  were  real  or  visionary^  was  descrjptive  of 
the  circumstances  dial  occurred  at  and  after  the  taking  of  Je*> 
nisalem.    Compare  £xek«  v.  1—3.  with  Josephus. 
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quate  advantage  of  an  actual  performance^  tend 
to  demonstrate  that  the  scene  must  have  been  fie* 
titieus.  Thus^  however  circumstantial  be  the  re- 
lation of  Jeremiah^  relative  to  his  concealment  of 
the  girdle^  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  God 
should  command  the  Prophet  to  take  two  such 
long  joumies  [b]  merely  for  the  purpose  of  this 
typical  illustration  (]c].  Nor  was  it  possible^  with- 
out miracles  multiplied  for  a  purpose  which  might 
as  wen  have  been  effected  by  a  iHX>phetic  vision, 
that  Jeremiah  should  make  the  various  nations 
which  he  enumerates,  drink  of  the  cup  of  fury, 
which  he  professed  to  have  received  at  Grod's 
hand[D].  These  transactions,  if  performed  in 
vision,   might  be  described  by  the  Prophets  as 

•  [b]  Jerem.  xiii.  **  Absit/'  says  Maimonides,  in  a  spirit  of 
hasty  and  indignant  piety,  "  ut  Dens  Prophetas  sues  stultis 
vel  Ebriis  similes  reddat"  But  this  judicious  writer  appears 
to  judge  too  precipitately,  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his 
countrymen,  where  he  determines,  that,  whenever  these  actions 
are  represented  by  way  of  parable  or  similitude,  they  must  be 
understood  as  visionary  transactions.  Vid.  More  Nevoch, 
Par.  II.  e.  ilvi.  Uieron.  Procem.  in  Osee.  Olassii  PhiloL  Sac. 
lib.  11.  Par.  I.  Tracts.  S  !▼•  Art.  III.  Stillingfleet's  Letter 
to  a  Deist,  p.  131. 

£c3  From  Jerusalem  to  the  Euphrates,  was  about  200 
leagues.  Bochart  conceives,  that  as  the  initial  letter  m  is  often 
dropped,  the  Hebrew  word  phraih,  may  stand  for  Ephrath,  or 
Ephratah,  which  was  Bethlehem,  not  far  firom  Jerusalem.  Vid» 
Bochart.  Oper.  Post.  p.  fM^ 

[d]  Jerem.  xxv.  16»S9.  This  might  foe  a  direction  to  the 
Prophet,  instructing  him  fignhitively  to  predict  God's  anger, 
and  Jeremiab  may  be  supposed  to  hare  obeyed  it  in  a  figurative 
sense. 
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signs  and  intiitiations  to  (hose  whom  they  ad- 
dressed. The  peo{de  would  not  indeed  be  90 
strongly  affected  thereby^  as  if  they  had  reaHy 
Witnessed  the  performance  of  these  actions ;  and 
k  must  be  added,  that  where  the  circumstances  ^ 
not  absolutely  authorize  us  to  suppose  that  iht 
Prophet  speaks  of  transactions  in  vision^  and 
where  Uie  action  might  reasonably  and  advanta- 
geously to  the  Prophet's  designs,  be  literally  per- 
ANmed,  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  rules  that 
•hould  be  observed  in  the  interpretation  of  scrip- 
ture, to  admit  a  literal  and  positive  construction  [eJ. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  more  immediately 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets.  It  is  probable  from 
the  variety  of  style  observable  in  these,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  suggested  in  general,  only  the  matter, 
and  not  the  words,  to  the  Prophets  [f]  ;  and  this 
qfHuion  is  confirmed,  when  we  reflect  that  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles  cited  in  general^  more  ac- 
cording to  the  sense,  than  to  the  letter  of  scripture^ 
and  commonly  according  to  the  Septuagint  version, 
at  least  when  it  did  not  differ  from  the  Hebrew 
original  [«].    Moses  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 

[b]  Witoius  MisceL  Sac.  Lib.  I.  cap*  xn.  p.  94.  Edit  AsisCel. 
17d5.  Carpzori.  Introd.  in  TbeoL  Jud.  c.  viii.  Pocock  00  Hotei^» 
ch.  i.  2.  Smith's  Disc,  oq  Prophecy,  ch.  vi.  J«akint*8  Rea- 
sonab.  vol.  ii.  p.  50.  Lakemacher  Obeerv.  PhiloL  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
Waterland's  Tracts.    Warburt.  Div.  Legat.  Lib.  IV.  sect.  4. 

[f]  Maimon.  More  Nevoch.  Par.  IL  cap.  xxis.  Origen 
Epbt.  ad  Africaa.    Abarbioel  in  Jer.  xlix. 

[o]  Of  170  texts  cited  from  the  Old  Tettament  in  the  New, 
106  are  stated  to  agree  with  the  Septuagint,  and  64  to  difier 
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tieen  an  exception  in  this  particular^  and  to  have 
received  the  very  words  and  phrases  in  which  the 
communicatiQns  that  he  obtained  are  described  [h]. 
Put  this  remark  must  at  lea^  be  confined  to  the 
fjecalogue^  of  which  the  laws  were  graven  on  th($ 
tablets  by  God  himself;  and  even  in  the  recapitu- 
lati/on  of  these  in  Moab^  Moses  varies  a  little  in 
e^pressiopfi  tp  intimate^  probably^  that  the  sense^ 
and  npt  the  letter^  is  the  important  object  of  atten* 
tion.  Upon  all  occasionp^  however,  when  the 
Prophets  were  addressed  by  an  audible  voice^  they 
doubdess  recollected  by  divine  assistance,  every 
Vford  in  which  the  revealed  instructions  were  con<- 
veyed.  Where  they  collected  their  information 
ftam  the  representation  of  hieroglyphical  circum* 
stances  in  dreams  and  visions,  they  were  probably 
left  to  express  in  their  own  language  the  things 
which  they  bad  beholden.  Hence  is  the  style  of 
every  Prophet  more  or  less  perspicuous,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  clearness  of  the  revelation 
imparted  to  him  [i],  and  likewise  characterized 
with  peculiar  discriminations  resulting  from  edu- 
€atio9j  and  particular  intercourse  and  habits  of 
life,  which  certify  the  authenticity  of  their  works^ 

from  chat  versbn.  See  Spearman's  Lettera  coacemiag  Ihe 
Septuagint,  Edinburgh,  1759,  p.  344. 

[h]  Bishop  Hui:d  on  Prophecy.  Holden's  Paraphrase  on 
Isaiah.  Lowth  on  Isaiah.  Whitb/s  Preface  to  Com.  Gem. 
Sanbed. 

[l]  Zechariab's,  Ezekiel's,  and  Daniel's  Prophecies,  are 
sometimes  obscure  from  the  multitude  of  images  repregiented 
'to  their  imaginations  in  vision.    Vid.  R«  Albo,  cap.  x. 
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It  cannot  however  be  denied^  that  sometimes 
the  Prophets  were  instructed  in  the  very  expres- 
mons  which  they  should  use  [e]  ;  and  when  com- 
posing under  the  influence  of  tiiat  inspiration  which 
dictated  whatever  was  conducive  to  the  promotion 
of  Grod's  designs^  they  delivered  both  sentiments 
and  expressions^  of  which  they  themselves  under- 
stood  not  always  the  fiiU  importance  and  extent  [ir]. 
Sensible  of  the  predominating  power  [m],  they 
communicated  their  divine  intdKgence  as  the  spirit 
gave  utterance ;  conveying  pn^hecies  of  which 
neither  they^  or  their  hearers,  probably,  perceived 
not  the  full  scope,  nor  foresaw  distinctly  the  spiritual 
accomplishment ;  writing  for  the  advantage  of  those 
who  were  to  come  after,  and  to  afford  evidence  in 
support  of  a  future  dispensation. 

Lord  Bacon  [n]  detects  much  philosophical 
knowledge  in  various  parts  of  scripture,  which 
seems  to  go  beyond  the  discoveries  of  the  period 
in  which,  it  is  supposed  they  were  vmtten  [o J : 
thus  for  instance,  Moses  shows  an  acquaintance 
vrith  the  powers  of  chemistry,  and  his  preceptsvrith 
respect  to  the  separation  of  unclean  persons  are 
regulated  by  physical  considerations  which  imply 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  conta- 

[k]  1  Cor.  ii.  13. 

[l]  Psalm  xxii.  Isaiah  liiu  Dan.  viii.  13, 14,  26,  27.  xii.  8. 
1  Cor.  liii.  d— 12.    1  Pet.  1. 10, 11, 12. 

[m]  Jerem.  xx.  0.    Esek.  iii.  14. 

[n]  See  Bacoo,  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  L  p.  496. 

[o]  ExocU  xxxii.  20,  See  Nieuwentytis  Relig.  Pbilos.  toL  i* 
p.  570, 
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gion  [p].  Job  appears  to  allude  to  the  figure  and 
circuimtanees  of  die  world  suspended  by.  the  in- 
fluence of  appointed  laws  in  empty  space  [«];  to 
the  station  and  constituted  periods  of  the  fixed 
stars  [r],  and  to  the  depression  of  the  southern 
pole  [s].  Isakth  abo  and  other  prophets  express 
ihemselTes  in  a  manner  consistent  only  with  just 
notions  of  the  form  of  the  earth  [t].  The  expres- 
sions which  are  used  are  such  as  appertain  only  to 
the  real  state  of  tilings. 

The  great  object  of  prophecy  was^  as  has  been 
befiMre  observed^  a  description  of  the  Messiah^  and 
of  his  kingdom  [u].  The  particulars  with  respect 
to  these^  were  gradually  unfolded  by  successiye 
Prophets^  in  predictions  more  and  more  distinct 
They  were  at  first  holden  forth  in  general  pro-> 
miaes ;  they  were  afterwards  described  by  figures^ 
and  9hadowed  out  under  tjrpes  and  aUusive  institu- 
tions ;  as  well  as  cleariy  foretold  in  the  full  lustre 
of  descriptiye  prophecy.  A  complete  explication 
of  the  scripture  types  would  require  more  compass 
than  can  be  here  allowed.     It  may,  however,  be 

[p]  Vide  Levit  xiu.  13,  &c. 

[S]  Job  xxvL  7. 

[r]  Job  xxxviii.  91. 

[8]  Job  ix.  0. 

[t]  Isaiah  xU  22.  Jeremiah  vi.  22.  Jer.  xxxi.  37#  and 
Belig.  Philoi.  Book  IV,  p.  814. 

[u]  Matt*  xxTi.  56.  Luke  i.  70.  xviii.  31.  xxiv.  44.  John 
i.  45.  Acts  iii.  18,  24.  x.  43.  xiii.  27.  xv.  15.  xxviii.  23. 
1  Pet,  L 10—12.  Maimon.  in  Sanh.  R.  Solomon  Jarchi,  in 
Zechar,  ix*    Lowman  on  Prophecy. 
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observed  by  way  of  general  ytustration,  that  tbe 
remarkable  personages  under  the  old  dispensation 
were  sometimes  in  the  description  of  their  charac- 
ters^ and  in  the  events  of  their  fives  [x]^  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  future  dispensers  of  evangelical 
blessings,  as  Moses  and  David  were  imquestionably 
types  of  Christ  [y]«  Persons  likewise  were  some- 
times descriptive  of  things,  as  Sarah  and  Hagar 
were  allegorical  figures  of  the  two  oovenanis  [z]. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  things  were  used  to  sym* 
boUze  persons  as  the  brazen  seipent,  and  the  P^- 
chal  Lftmb  [a],  were  signs  of  our  healing  and 
spotless  Redeemer.  And  so,  lastly,  ceremonial 
appointments,  and  legal  circumstances  wore  pre- 
oodained  as  significant  of  Gospel  institutbns  [b]. 
.  H^e  it  vras  that  many  of  the  descriptions  of 
]tbe  Prophets  had  a  twofold  chamcter:  bearing 
often  an  immediate  reference  to  present  circumr 
stances,  and  yet  being  in  their  nature  predictnre 
of  future  occurrences.  What  they  rep<»ted  ci  the 
type  was  often  in  a  more  signal  manner  a]q[>licable 

[X]  Matt.  xiu40. 

[y]  Esek.  xxxiv.  28.  Vid.  also.  Matt  xu  14.  Heb.  ?L  20. 
TiLl— 3. 

[z]  OaL  iv.  22—31.  and  Rom.  ix.  8-.13.  See  alio  Psalm 
xxxiv.  20. 

[A]  John  ill.  14.  Comp.  also,  Exod.  xii.  46«  with  John 
xix.3ei 

[b]  1  Cor.  X.  1—11.  Heb.  Tiii,  5.  ix.  x.  1  PeL  iiL  20. 
22.  Eoseb.  Pr^ep.  Evang.  Lib.  VIII.  c.  x.  Lowlh's  Pmfaoe 
U>  Comm.  on  Pn^hets.  Lowth's  Prefiioe  to  Isaiah*  Vid*  abo, 
the  Accounts  of  Exodus  and  LeTtticut. 
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to  the  thing  typified  f  c] ;  what  they  spoke  literally 
of  present^  was  figuratively  descriptive  of  future 
particulars  [d]  ;  and  what  was  applied  in  a  figu- 
rative sense  to  existing  persons^  was  often  actuafly 
characteristic  of  their  distant  archetypes  [e.].  Many 
passages^  then^  in  the  Old  Testament^  which  in 
their  first  aspect  appear  to  be  historical^  are  in  fact 
prophetic^  and  they  are  so  cited  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, not  by  way  of  ordinary  accommodation, 
or  casual  coincklence,  but  as  intentionally  predic- 
tive, as  having  a  double  sense,  a  literal  and  mysti- 
jtal  interpretation  [p]. 

This  mode  of  wrapping  up  religious  truths  in 
allegory,  was  practised  by  aS  nations  [a].  It  was 
frmiliar  to  the  Jews,  and  agreeable  to  their  con- 
ceptions of  die  nature  of  the  scriptures  [h].  It 
gives,  likewise  great  interest  and  importance  to 
the  sacred  book ;  in  the  perusal  of  which  the  dili- 
gent are  daily  recompensed  by  the  discovery  of 
nore  admirable  contrivance,  and  unexpected  beau- 

[c]  Psalm  xxL  4—0.  xl.  1,  7 — 10.  Canticles.  LameaU  iii. 
1 — 30.  Psa.  xli.  9.  comp.  with  Jolm  xiii.  18.  Dan.  xi.  36,  37. 

[d]  Psalms  and  Prophets,  passim. 
[b]  Psalm  xxii.  16—18,  &c. 

£f]]  Compare  Hosea  xi.  1.  with  Matt«  iL  15. 

[o]  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L.  V. 

{h]  Psalm  cxix.  18.  Ecelus.  xlviii.  10.  and  Mede's  Disc 
c.  XXV.  Acts  viii.  34.  Maimon.  More  Nevoch,  Part  II.  c 
xKiL  R.  David  Kimchi  on  Hosea  i.  4.  in  Bemidbar  Rab.  iu 
Toisin.  in  Procem.  pngion.  Fidei.  p.  154.  Edit.  Lips^  1787. 
M.  B.  Israel  spes  Israelis,  $  26.  Philo  de  Vit.  Gontem»  vol. 
IL  p.  475.  £4Kt.  Mangey.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  III.  cap.  iau 
Origen.  cont.  Cels.  Lib.  II.  p.  412,  Edit.  Par.  1733.  Chand- 
ler's Def.  $  V.  ch.  iii. 
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ties;  the  intimate  analogy  which  was  concerted 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  churchy  ren- 
dering this  figurative  display  strikingly  proper  and 
curious. 

Besid^es  those  historical  passages  of  which  the 
covert  allusions  were  explained  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Gospel  writers^  who  were  enlightened 
by  the  Spirit  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  scripture^ 
the  Prophets  often  uttered  positive  predictions^ 
which  in  consequence  of  the  correspondence  esta- 
blished between  the  two  dispensations  were  de- 
scriptive of  a  double  event;  however  they  might 
be  themselves  ignorant  of  the.  full  extent  of  those 
prophecies  which  they  delivered.  For  instance, 
their  promises  of  present  success  and  deliverances, 
were  often  significant  of  distant  benefits^  and  se- 
cular consolations  conveyed  assurances  of  evan- 
gelical blessings  [il  Thus  their  prophecies  re- 
ceived completion  in  a  first  and  secondary  view. 
As  beings  in  part^  signs  to  excite  confidence,  they 
had  an  immediate  accomplishment,  but  were  after- 
wards fulfilled  in  a  more  illustrious  sense  [&] ;  the 

[i]  2  Sam.  vii.  13,  14.  comp.  with  Heb.  i.  5.  Pensees  de 
Pascal,  §  10, 14. 

[k]  1  Kings  xiiL  2,  3.  Isaiah  Vii.  14.  aod  Matt  i.  22. 
Comp.  Dan.  iz.  27.  and  xii.  7*  with  1  Mace.  i.  54.  and  Matt, 
xxiv.  15.  Vitringa  Obser.  Sac.  Glassii  Philo  Sac.  Lib.  II. 
Par.  I.  Tract  2.  Witsii  Mbcel.  Sac.  torn.  i.  Lib.  III.  ci^. 
iii.  and  Lib.  II.  Diss.  1,  2.  JEcon.  Feed.  Lib.  IV.  c.  vi— x. 
Sixt.  Senen.  in  Bib.  Sanct  Cuneeus  Rep.  Heb.  Jenkins's 
Reason.  Pensees  de  Pascal,  ch.  xv.  n.  13.  Jackson's  Works, 
^L  ii.  B.  vii.  $  2. 
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Prophets  being  inspired  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
Spirit^  to  use  expressions  magnificent  enough  to 
include  the  substance  in  the  description  of  the 
figure.  That  many  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  direct^  and  singly  and  exclusively 
applicable  to^  and  accomplished  in  our  Saviour^  is 
certain  [l]  ;  and  that  some  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament  are  cited  only  by  way  of  accommoda- 
tion^ to  circumstances  described  in  the  New^  is, 
perhaps,  equally  true  [m].  But  that  this  typical 
kind  of  prophecy  was  likewise  employed  is  evident, 
as  well  from  the  interpretation  of  the  passives 
above  referred  to,  as.  from  the  application  of  many 
other  parts  of  scripture  by  the  sacred  writers,  and, 
indeed,  from  Uieir  express  dedaratbns  [n]. 

It  requires  much  attention  to  comprehend  the 
full  import  and  extent  of  this  typical  dispensation, 
and  the  chief  obscurities  which  prevail  in  the  sa- 
cred writings  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  double 

[l]  Gen,  ilix.  10*  Pralm  xxiL  18*  xlv.  Isaiah  vii.  14.  IS. 
liU.  Daii.mia,14.  Micahv.2.  Zediar.ix.9.  Mai.  iiu  1. 
Origeo.  coit.  Ceb.  Lib.  I.  p.  39. 

[m]  Comp*  Numb.  xvi.  18.  with  2  Cor.  viii.  16.  Many  pas- 
sages  however,  supposed  accideulally  to  coRespond,  seem  to 
have  been  designedly  prophetic.  Comp.  Isaiah  zxk.  13.  witfi 
MatL  XV.  1,  a.  Isaiah  vi.  9.  with  Matt  xiiL  14.  Psal.  huui.2. 
with  Matt  uii«  36.    Jeiem.  xxxL  15.  with  Matt  ii,  17. 

[N]  Hos.  xii.  10.  1  Cor.  x*  11.  Heb.  iz.  x.  Gal.  iii.  24. 
Clem.  Alex«  Strom.  Lib.  V.  p.  659.  Edit  Potter.  Hihur.  in 
PsaL  Iziii.  n.  2,  3.  August  de  Doct  Christ  Lib,  III.  c  ix» 
Wateriand's  Prefiioe  to  Scrip.  Vindic.  and  Lancaster's  Abridg. 
of  Daubux. 
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character  of  pro[diecy  {o^.  To  unravel  this^  is^ 
hower er^  an  interesting  and  inatractive  study ; 
though  an  admiration  of  the  spiritual  meaning 
should  never  lead  ns  to  disregard  or  undervalue 
the  first  and  evident  s^nification ;  for  many  great 
men  have  been  so  dauJed  by  dieir  dtacoveries  in 
this  mode  of  ex{ilicatiOtt,  as  to  be  hurried  into  wild 
and  extravagant  excess;  as  is  evident  from  the 
vrritingsof  Origen  [p]^  and  St.  Jerom  [«]  >*  ^^  ^^' 
wise  from  the  commentaries  of  St.  Augustin^  who 
acknowledges  [n]  that  he  had  too  &r  indu%ed  in 
tiie  fancies  of  an  exdberant  imagination^  declaring 
that  the  other  parts  of  scripture  are  the  best  com- 
mentaries. The  apostles  and  the  evangelists  ar^ 
indeed^  the  best  expositors ;  but  where  these  infid- 
lible  guides  h^ve  led  the  way,  we  need  not  hesitate 
lo  fdknv  their  steps  by  the  l%ht  of  clear  reason^ 
imd  just  analogy. 

[o]  Pfeiffer  Henneneut.  Sac.  p.  633.  Cband.  Def.  sect.  1. 
Lowth's  Vindie.  of  Old  and  New  Tett 

(p]  Origen  was  a  tcbolar  of  ClemeBs  Altxandriaosy  who 
derived  his  taste  for  allegory  ttom  the  works  of  Phtto  the  Jew. 
Vid.  Phot.  Cod.  105.  Evseb.  Hist.  Ecdes.  Lib,  VI.  eap«  xix. 
Hieron.  Epist.  ad.  Mag.  Smallbfook's  Aaiwer  to  WoobioB, 
Yol.  i.  p.  03. 

•     [q]  He  professes  in  tfie  fervor  of  yoodiful  fiuicy,  to  have 
spiritualized  the  book  of  Obadiah,  before  he  anderstood  it,  aad 
•prefers  his  historical  ezplicatioiis  as  a  work  Msimr^B  Stnedmiis. 
Wa.  Procem.  in  Abdiara. 

[R]  August.  Retract,  vol.  i.  cap,  xviii.  He  coatended  for  m 
fenrfold  sense  of  scripture.  Vid.  Olassii  Philol.  Lib.  H.  Par 
n.  Tract  2.  et  seq.    Vitrioga  Observ.  Sac.  Bib. 
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It  id  this  double  character  of  proi^iecy  whidi 
occasions  those  unexpected  transitions  and  suddett 
interchange  of  drcumstance  so  observable  in  the 
^K>phetic  books.  Thus  different  predictions  are 
gometinies  blended  and  mixed  together  [s]  ;  teln* 
poral  and  quritual  deliverances  are  foretold  in  one 
IMt>phecy ;  and  great  and  saiaHer  events  are  com- 
bined in  one  point  of  view.  Hence  likewise  one 
chain  of  connected  design  ran  through  the  whole 
scheme  of  prophecy^  and  a  continuation  of  events 
suocessivdy  fidfiBingj  and  successively  branching 
out  into  new  predictions,  continued  to  confirm  the 
fidth,  and  to  keep  alive  the  expectations  of  the 
Jews.  It  was  the  character  of  the  prophetic  spirit 
to  be  rapid  in  its  descriptions^  and  regardless  of 
the  order  of  history ;  to  pass  with  quick  and  un- 
expected celerity  from  subject  to  subject^  and  from 
period  to  period. 

''  We  must  aUow/'  says  Lord  Bacon  [t],  ''  for 
that  latitude  that  is  agreeable  and  fiuniUar  to  pror 
phecy,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  its  author^  with 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day.''  The 
whole  of  the  great  scheme  must  have  been  at  once 
present  to  the  divine  mind^  but  God  described  its 
parts  in  detail  to  mankind;  in  such  measures^  and 

[s]  As  those  which  refer  to  the  first  and  second  restoration 
of  the  Jewsj  and  to  the  first  and  second  coming  of  Christ ;  the 
Prophets  taking  occasion  from  the  description  of  near,  to 
launch  ont  into  that  of  distant  circumstances,  as  did  our  Savi- 
our  in  his  &mous  Prophecy.  Vid.  Matt,  xxiv*  Vid*  Preface 
to  Isaiah. 

[t]  Bacon  de  Augm.  Scient.  Lib.  II. 
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in  such  proportions^  that  the  connection  of  every 
link  vras  obvious^  and  its  rehtions  apparent  in 
every  point  of  view^  till  the  harmony  and  entire 
consistency  of  the  phn  were  disphyed  to  those  who 
witnessed  its  perf)M3tion  in  the  advent  of  Christ. 

It  may  be  farther  observed  of  jNrophecy  as  it 
appears  in  the  sacred  writings^  that  it  was  ^'  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place  [u]  ;*'  that  it  was  not  ge- 
nerally designed  to  be  so  clear  as  to  excite  an  ex- 
pectation of  particular  events^  or  a  desire  of  coun- 
teracting foreseen  calamities  [x]  ;  but  that  it  was 
intended  in  the  acccompUshment  of  its  predictions 
to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  [y]. 
It  was  sufficiently  exact  in  its  descriptions  to  au- 
thenticate the  pretensions  to  a  divine  authority, 
and  to  produce,  when  it  came  to  pass,  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  unerring  certainty.  Had  it  been 
more  clear,  it  must  have  controlled  the  freedom  of 
human  actions;  or  have  appeared  to  have  pro- 
duced its  own  accomplishment,  furnishing  sinners 
with  a  plea  of  necessity  [z].    The  completion  of 

[u]  2  Pet.  i.  10. 

[x]  Had  the  Jews  certainly  known  Christ  to  liave  been  the 
predicted  Messiah,  they  wouM  not  have  cmcified  the  Lord  of 
life.    Vid.  Aeto  xiii.  37.  iii.  17. 

[t]  Shr  Isaac  Newton  on  Dan.  p.  251.  Hard  on  Prophecy^ 
Serm.  ii.  John  xiii.  19.  xvi.  4.  Lowth*s  Vindication  of  the 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Test.  p.  171.  The  prow 
phecies  relative  to  the  Messiah  must  have  appeared  very  ob« 
scure  and  irreeoncileaUe  with  each  other  before  the  appear* 
ance  of  Christ,  as  they  referred  both  to  his  human  and  divine 
character*— to  his  earthly  sufferings  and  future  exaltation* 

[z3  Lowth's  Vindieat.  p.  77. 
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t)ie  predictions  is  not  even  in  general  poin^d  out 
by  the  sacred  writers  by  any  direct  reference^  but 
is  to  be  collected  from  tbe  historical  events^  and 
often  from  the  casual  and  scattered  notices  which 
they  afford^  or  which  are  obtained  from  profiEUie 
writers.    Had  tbe  period  of  the  Messiah's  advent 
been  at  first  distinctly  and  precisely  revealed^  the 
Jews  would  have  disregarded  so  distant  an  hope. 
Sometimes^  however^  when  occasion  required^  the 
predictions  of  the  Prophets  were  positive^  and  ex- 
actly descriptive  [a]^  and  occasionally  delivered  with 
an  accurate  and  definite  designation  of  names  and 
times  [b].    Hence^  though  the  character  and  king- 
dom of  Christ  were  at  first  holden  out  only  in  general 
and  indeterminate  promises,  yet  so  emphatic  were 
the  assurances  as  the  time  approached^  and  so 
peremptory  the  limitation  of  its  period ;  so  forcible 
and  particular  were  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
Messiah^  when  collected  and  concentrated  into  one 
point  of  view^  that  about  the  sera  of  our  Saviour's 
birth^  a  very  general  persuasion  of  the  instant  ap- 
pearance of  some  great  and  extraordinary  person- 
age prevaOed^  not  only  in  Judaea^  but  also  in  other 
countries ;  as  is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  vari- 
ous writers  [c]^  sacred  and  prophane  [d]. 

[a]  Numb.  xxiv.  17*    Isa.  ix.  6.  Zechar.  uu  9.  %u  12^  13. 
Dan.  ii.  88—45,    Mai.  i.  1.  iii*  !• 

[b]  Gen.  XV.  18.     Numb.  xiv.  33.    Jerem«  xxv.  11,  12. 
Dan.  ix.  24,  25.    Mkah  v.  2. 

[c3  New  Test.  Passim.  Vid.  also,  1  Mace.  iv.  46.  xiv.  41. 
and  Pre&ce  to  the  Historical  Books,  p.  143,  note  [o.] 
[p]  Cioerode  Divia.  L.II.  §  54.  Tacit  Histor.  L.V.  $  13.Sueton. 
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It  hB8  been  very  erroneoBsfy  imagined^  (bttl  the 
Pifophets  and  inspired  writers  of  the  CHd  Testa- 
ment^ took  but  little  pains  to  instruct  the  Israelites 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state ;  and  that  in  their 
exhortations  and  threats^  they  confined  themselves 
entirely  to  motiyes  of  temporal  reward  and  punisk- 
ment«  It,  b^s  been  as  strangely  asserted  alto^  that 
.though  the  Jews  Uiougbt  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
that  the  soul  survived  the  body,  yet  that  they  sim- 
ply concluded  that  it  returned  to  him  who  gave  it, 
without  indulging  in  any  speculations  concerning 
its  state  of  future  existence  [e].  But  though,  as  it 
has  been  before  observed  [f],  Moses  annexed  only 
temporal  sanctions  to  bis  laws,  (which  by  no 
means  exchided,  but  w^re  indeed  understood  to  be 
figurative  of  greater  promises  [©]),  yet  the  Pro- 

Vespas.  c.  iv.  VirgiFs  Eclog.  iv.  ^neid.  VI.  L  791,  et  ae^ 
Justin,  ill  Octav.  c.  xciv.  Vossius  de  Sibyl.  Orac*  c.  iv.  Csd- 
iforth*s  Intell.  Syst  B.  I.  c.  iv.  Boyle's  Lcct.  vol.  ii.  c.  616. 
Nechuminasy  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  in  said  to  have  affirmed,  about 
,60  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  could  not  be  delayed  above  60  years ;  collectiog  his 
opinion,  probably,  from  the  prophecies  of  DanieL 

[B]  Le  Clerc,  Warburton,  &c  Vid.  Div.  Legat.  Book  V. 
1 6.  p  476. 

[f]  Prefiice  to  Pentateuch,  p.  61. 

[O]  Heb.  xi.  8—16, 26,  26.  Hence  it  b,  that  Maimooidea 
observes,  **  Quod  ad  resurr<ectionem  autem  mortuprumi  est  Id 
fiindamentum  e  fundameotis,  legis  Mosis,  quam  si  qua  non 
eredat,  rion  est  ipsi  in  Judaeonim  Religione  sors  ant  loc«a  f 
(vid.  Pocock's  Porta  Mosis,  p.  60.)  and  yet  his  counlryaien 
'considered  his  testimony  as  not  sufficiently  strong,  §3  Main^ 
aides  confesses.  Vid.  also  Levit.  xviii.6. 
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phots  in  thctr  addresses  to  the  hopes  ai^  feafs  «f 
tfaieir  oountrymen^  unquestionably  held  out  the  en- 
couragement of  eternal  happiness^  and  thee  toriws 
of  eternal  miaery.  It  is  certain  also^  t)iat  the  Jews 
looked  anxiously  forward  to  that  state  of  immfirtii* 
lity  which  they  expected  to  inh^t,  not  mer^y 
from. the  genend  conviction  of  a  ftiture  eidstan^j 
yrfaich  as  an  obvious  truth  they  in  commpn  wHh 
aB  other  nations  entertained ;  but  from  the  more 
positive  and  particular  information  that  they  ob- 
tained froQf  revealed  accounts ;  for  not  to  mention 
that  the  general  denunciations  of  pod's  wptth 
must  have  been  understood  to  invoke  dedarationa 
of  permanent  retribution^  it  is  manifest  from  num^ 
berless  p^sages  of  scripture^  that  the  Prophets 
directly  appealed  to  those  convictions  which  the 
people  cherished  as  to  a  future  st^te;  and  that 
they  rested  on  motives  of  future  eensjderation>  as 
on  the  strongest  arguments  to  excite  obecHence  [h]. 
The  Prophets  did  not,  it  is  true,  so  fully  insist 
upon  these  motives,  or  so  perfectly  reveal  the  as- 
surftnqe  nnd  chara<^ter  of  a  future  judgment^  as  difl 

[n]  ]qb  xnlr  l^f  xix,  2^— ?9«  snd  Preftice  tp  ;pb.  Psal.  i,  5. 
VL  89  ^vU  1^.  1^1^%*  id,  2.9.  1.  IviM,  11.  Ixxiii.  ;»^2Q.  Ufxvii,  6. 
%cvu  13t  cxvif  \b»  cxxmM.  3.  Prov.  x.  2,  20.  xi.  7^  8.  xiv. 
32.  xy.  2f.  xxit  18*  xxiii.  )8.  xxiv*  )2.  comp.  lyitd  ][lpm«  ii.  8. 
snd  Ueyp  xxii.  12.  ^les.  nl  17^  2}.  xi.  9*  x^i*  7^  14*  Isfu 
ii.  17*  ▼•  18.  XXV.  8.  xxvi.  9, 19.  Ivii.  1,  2.  Iviii.  8.  Ixiv.  4* 
comp.  with  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  Jerem.  xvii.  11^  13.  Eze|&«  xviii. 
xxxii*  27*  Dan.  vii.  10, 18.  xii.  2,  3,  13*  Ho^ea  xiii.  14, 
Zephan.  iii.  8.     Zech.  iii.  *f»     Mai.  iii.  10,  18.  iv.  f^- 
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our  Sayiour^  who  brought  life  and  immortaUty  di^r 
tinctly  to  view  [i\,  and  whose  Gospel  was  entirely 
grounded  on  those  higher  sanctions  and  better 
promises  [&] ;  but  they  nevertheless  did  apply  to 
these  cogent  motives^  and  more  forcibly  so^  as  that 
covenant  approached  to  which  Immortality  was  an- 
nexed as  a  positive  and  declared  conditicm  [l]. 

The  Jews  could  not  have  believed  the  transla- 
tion of  Enoch  [m]^  and  Elijah  [n]^  the  imperfect 

[i]  Christ  18  said,  in  our  translation,  to  have  "  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel^  2  Tim.  i« 
10,  whicb  by  no  means  imports  that  the  doctrine  was  before 
nnkaown,  bat  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  fnflW*^ 
^m  Mil  mf^offfimv,  that  he  rendered  life  and  immortality  more 
dear  or  diffused  light  on  that  doctrine,  as  the  word  fml^9 
signifies  in  John  i.  9.  1  Cor,  iv.  5.  Ephes.  iii.  9,  and  else- 
where* Vide  Robertson's  Clavis  Pentateuchi,  Prmf*  p.  19. 
note  *•  Or  perhaps  the  text  means,  that  Christ  having  abo- 
lished death,  opened  to  us  a  prospect  of  immortality,  and  ^^ 
closed  the  doctrine  to  the  Gentile  world,  '« which  sat  m  dark, 
dess,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death."  Christ  likewise  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  by  annexing  them  as  covenanted 
rewards  to  the  Oospek  Pocock  conceives  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  was  less  explicitly  laid  down  in  the  Law 
than  m  the  Gospel,  because  the  former  was  delivered  to  the 
posterity  of  Abraham,  who  entertained  no  doubts  on  tiie  sub- 
ject; whereas  the  Gospel  was' communicated  to  nations  to 
vrhom  the  doctrine  was  not  previously  revealed ;  whence  the 
remark  of  the  Athenian  philosophers  concerning  the  preaching 
of  St.  Paul.  Acts  xvii.  18.  Vide  Not«  MisceL  in  Porta 
Moris,  c«  vL 

[k]  Heb.  viii.  0. 

[l]  Bull's  Harmon.  Apost.  c.  x,  §  8. 

[m]  Gen.  V.  24.    Heb.  xi.  6. 

[N]  2  Kings  il  11. 
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recompence  of  the  Patriarchs  [o],  and  of  their 
great  lawgiver^  who  had  no  known  sepulchre^  or 
the  accompKBhment  of  the  promises  [p]^  to  thenr 
own  advantage^  without  a  reliance  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  some  fature  state  in  which  they  should 
obtain  the  consummation  of  their  reward.  Those 
among  them  whose  opinions  were  grounded  on 
revelation^  unquestionably  built  their  faith  on  the 
expec^tion  of  a  future  life  and  judgment ;  as  is 
evident  from  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  [ql 
as  wdl  as  from  express  declarations  of  the  evangeli* 
cal  writers  in  the  New  [r]  :  from  whatever  we  can 

[o]  The  corses  denounced  against  Adam  could  not  be  re- 
moTcd  from  the  Patriarchs,  as  was  promised  by  God's  cove- 
nant, unless  by  a  restoration  to  the  prospect  <tf  eternal  life; 
and  the  Jews  must  have  known  that  their  forefathers  were 
dead  without  having  received  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
mises.   Vide  Heb.  u.  39,  40. 

Cp]  The  Jews  must  have  perceived  that  temporal  rewards 
were  not  allotted  to  individuals  in  proportion  to  their  deserts ; 
they  must  have  seen  the  righteous  oppressed,  and  the  vricked 
triumphant;  and  therefore  in  the  conMriotion  of  God's  troth, 
they  must  have  looked  to  the  completion  of  his  promises  and 
thieats  in  a  fotnre  life. 

[q]  Gen.  i.  97.  iL  7.  xxxvii.  85.  Numb,  xxiii.  10.  Dent. 
jir.  1,  2.  xxxiL  80,  1  Sam.  ii«  6.  xzv.  SO.  xzviii.  8, 16.  2  Sam. 
xii.  28.  2  Kfaigs  xxii.  20.  Psalm  xxiiL  4.  The  passages* 
which  seem  to  favour  a  contrary  persuasion,  and  to  import  a 
distrost  in  a  fotore  state,  are  only  opinions  brooght  forward  for 
refotation,  or  strong  representations  of  the  effects  of  deadi, 
as  to  the  present  world.  They  hnply  that  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  or  by  man*s  proper  force,  the  daul  should  not 
be  restored. 

[R]  Matt.  xxii.  28,  29^-32.     Luke  xvi,  81.  xx.  87,  38. 
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4^ollect  concerning;  their  opinions  before  {s]  and 
after  the  publieatidn  of  the  Gospel;  as  ^rtfaer 
from  that  firm  confident^  in  a  resurrection  and  fu- 
ture judgment  whibh  they  now  derire  from  the 
promises  of  Moses^  And  of  the  Pro^ets|^T],  and 
which  dispensations  many  expected  to  tek^  place  in 
the  time  of  the  Messiah  [u}. 

The  kngul^  of  tiie  prophets  is  remarkaUe  fer 
its  magnificence.  Eadi  Mrriter  k  distinguished  for 
peculiar  beaHlids  {  but  then*  style  ia  general  may 
be  characterized  ad  strongs  animated^  and  impress 
•ive.  Its  ornaments  are  derired  'not  frott  accu- 
mulation of  epithet^  or  laboured  harmony^  but  from 

John  V.  39.  yr'Au  96.  xL  24U  Acts  xluiu  0.  ludv.  4^19^  Heb. 
xu  10»  16-^19^  36^  90,  40.  Luke  xui.  14.  mud  MaU  tiii. 
40—43.  sad  61.  The  S^idHoees  weie  distkigvished  as  a  secC^ 
who  denied  tfaetemrrectkNi.    Acts  zxiti.  6. 

[8]  Wifld.  ill.  1,  10,  18,  19.  iv.  7.  r.  1,  5,  16.  TiiL  U. 
Cccks  xlix.  10.  a  Maocm  %  11^  14^  a8,  29^  96*  xin  46. 
Joseiih.  coat*  Apioa.  Lib.  11.  f  80.  The  Hebrew  aotioas 
cuMcerniag  the  Sheol  (the  Hades  of  the  SepCimgiBl)  which 
was  the  s»)i|>Med  pboe  •£  departed  soals,  offfaea  meuticMed  ia 
the  OM  Teataaieiit;  coacenmg  the  Rephaun,  (the  giaats,  or 
ghosts  of  dead  men,  spoken  of  in  Job  xjcvL  6.  aad  ebewfaem) 
aad  concernhif  **  the  gatheriag  of  the  tightcoua ;  the  re^aest 
of  Qanl  to  the  woBiao  of  Endor ;  aad,  lastly,  the  Paradise  aad 
the  Gehenna,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  all  lead  to 
pn>^  that  the  Jews,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  believed 
tile  Bcparate  existeaoe  of  the  aoal,  aad  a  Aitore  state  ^f  reward 
aad  puBishBMat. 

[t]  Bttilorf.  Sjfoag.  Jad.  c  iii  Parte  Moaisi  p.  69.  et  se^. 
and  Poeock'a  notes,  c  vi. 

[v]  Pocock.  Notae  Miscei.  in  Porta Mosis,  c.  vi.  aad  Mede'b 
Pbcita  Doct.  Hebrie,  vol.  ii.  P.  3, 
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the  0eal  graDdear  of  its  images,  and  fhe  majestic 
force  of  its  expressions.  It  is  varied  with  striking 
propriety^  and  enlivened  with  quick  but  easy  tran- 
sitioDB.  Its  sadden  bursts  of  eloqpience,  its  earnest 
wmrmtii,  its  affecting  exhortations  and  appeals,  af^ 
find  very  jotevesting  proofe  of  that  vivid  impression^ 
and  of  that  inspired  conviction,  under  whidi  the 
Prophets  wrote ;  and  vdiich  enabled  them,  among 
a  people  not  distinguished  fbr^genius,  to  surpass 
in  every  vaiie^  of  cc^nposition,  the  most  admired 
productions  of  Pagan  antiquity.  If  the  imagery 
empbyed  by  the  sacred  writers  appear  sometimes 
to  partake  of  a  coarse  and  indelicate  cast,  it  must 
be  recoHectod,  that  the  eastern  manners  and  lan^ 
guages  required  the  most  forcible  representatioiis  $ 
and  that  the  masculine  and  indignant  spirit  of  the 
Prbpheto  led  them  to  adopt  the  most  energetic  and 
descriptive  expressions. 

No  style  is  perhaps  s6  highly  igurative  as  that 
of  the  Prophets.  Every  object  of  nattire  and  of 
ait  which  can  afford  dkisions,  is  explored  wkh 
induflbty ;  every  scene  of  creation,  and  every  page 
ef  «eience,  seems  to  have  unfolded  its  rich  varieties 
to  Hie  sacred  writers,  who  in  the  spirit  of  eastern 
poetry,  delight  in  every  kind  of  metaphorical  em* 
bellishment  Thus,  by  way  of  ilustration,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  remark,  that  earthly  dignities  and  powers 
are  symbolized  by  the  celestial  bodies ;  the  effects 
of  mond  evil  are  shewn  under  the  storms  and  cou- 
vulsiofis  of  nature ;  the  pollutions  of  sin  are  reprcr 
sented  by  external  impurities  ;  and  the  beneficial 
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influence  of  righteousness  is  depicted  by  the  sere* 
nity  and  confidence  of  peaceful  life  [x]. 

This  allegorical  language  being  founded  on  no* 
tions  universally  prevalent^  and  adhered  to  with  in* 
variable  relation^  and  regular  analogy^  has  produced 
'  great  ornament  and  elegance  in  the  sacred  writings. 
Sometimes^  however^  the  inspired  penmen  drew 
their  allusions  from  local  and  temporary  sources  of 
metaphor:  from  the  peculiar  scenery  of  their 
country ;  from  the  idolatries  of  heathen  nations ; 
from  their  own  history  and  circumstances ;  from 
the  service  of  their  temple^  and  the  ceremonies  of 
their  religion;  from  manners  which  have  Ssided^ 
and  customs  which  have  elapsed.  Hence  many 
appropriate  beauties  have  vanished.  Many  de- 
scriptions^ and  many  representations^  that  must  have 
had  a  solemn  importance  among  the  Jews^  are 
now  considered^  from  a  change  of  circumstance9, 
in  a  degraded  point  of  view.  Hence^  likewise^ 
here  and  there  a  shade  of  obscurity  prevails  [r]. 
In  general^  however^  the  language  of  scripture^ 
though  highly  sublime  and  beautiful^  is  easy  and 
intelligible  to  all  capacities.  The  divine  truth 
which  it  [contains^  is  presented  to  us  in  the  most 
clear  and  familiar  manner ;  it  assumes^  as  it  were^ 
the  dress  of  mankind^  and  instructs  us  with  the 

[x]  Newton  on  DaoieK  Jones*s  Lectures  on  the  figurative 
Language  of  Scripture.  Vitringa  in  Esaiam  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv. 
chapters,  p.  267.  edit.  Leonard^  1724.  Lancaster'a  Abridgment 
of  Daubuz.    Mede.    Bi&hop  iiurd's  9th  sermon  on  Prophecy. 

[tJ  Buudy*6  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Books. 
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condescension  and  faraOiarity  of  human  converse. 
Not  designed  merely  for  the  learned  and  the  wise^ 
it  adopts  a  plain  and  perspicuous  language^  which 
has  all  the  graces  of  simplicity^  and  all  the  beau- 
ties of  unaflFected  eloquence.  In  treating  of  hea- 
venly tilings  it  reveals  mysteries  to  which  the 
human  imagination  could  never  have  soared ;  and 
discloses  the  attributes  and  conduct  of  God  in  re- 
presentations analogous  to  our  conceptions^  with- 
cNit  degrading  them  by  any  unworthy  description 
[z^.  It  presents  the  divine  perfections  incarnate^ 
as  it  were^  to  our  apprehensions^  by  the  illustration 
of  familiar  images.  Thus  the  human  affections 
and  corporeal  properties  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Deity  in  scripture^  are  level  to  the  notions  of  the 
vu%ar^  and  yet  are  readily  understood  by  enlight- 
ened minds  to  be  descriptive  only  of  some  cor- 
respondent attributes  that  consist  with  the  excel- 
lency of  the  divine  nature ;  so  that  when  revela- 
tion accommodates  its  lajiguage  to  our  restricted 
intellects^  it  is  with  such  faithful  adherence  to  the 
real  and  essential  properties  of  the  Deity,  and  to 
the  true  character  of  heavenly  things^  that  it  is 
calculated  to  raise  the  conceptions^  and  not  to 
debase  the  theme. 

[z]  **  Ltx  loquitur  lingua  filionim  homioum/'  was  a  Jewish 
remark  But  it  has  been  observed,  that  no  senses  which  favour 
of  gross  corportety,  are  ascribed  toOod,  as  touching  or  tast- 
ing; it  being  agreed,  says  Maimonides,  *'  Deum  non  compingi 
cum  coiporibus  per  contactum  corporalem."  Vid*  ]Viaimon« 
Par.  I.  c.  xxvi.  xxxiiL  .xlvii. 
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It  remains  to  be  obeenred^  that  the  greatest  park 
of  the  prophetic  books^  as  well  as  those  miort  espe- 
cially styled  poetical^  was  written  in  some  kind  of 
measure  or  verse  [a]  ;  though  the  Jews  of  .yery 
eariy  times  appear  to  have  been  insensible  of  tl^ 
existence  of  any  numerical  arrangement  in  them  [b]. 
As  the  Hebrew  has  been  a  dead  language  abave 
eighteen  ceaturies^  and  as  at  is  genemly  thought 
to  be  destitute  of  toweb^  we  can  have  no  power 
of  ascertaining  the  pronunciation^  or  even  the 
number  of  its  sylkiUes.  The  quasitity  and  rhythm 
of  its  verse  must  therefore  have  ^enftird|y  perished; 
and  there  can  be  no  mode  of  discovering  the  rules 
by  which  they  were  governed  [c].  IHiat  the 
Hebrew  poetry  in  genanri^  however^  was  caatraHed 

[a]  The  buftoriotl  relaUent  i«tefi|iei«cd  is  tbste  boohs  m^ 
of  course  eEcluded  from  this  renariKm  So  likewise  the  hook 
of  Daniel,  which  b  chiefly  narrative,  has  nothing  poetical^ 
nor  has  diat  of  Jonah,  except  the  prayer,  which  is  an  ode. 
The  grave  and  elevated  prophecies  of  EzMei,  (whom  Bidiop 
Lowlb  hat  characterised  as  an  ocator  ralber  than  a  poet)  seem 
to  r^ect  metrical  arraageaieat.  The  odes  which  are  in  tfpe 
books  of  Isaiah^  £stkiel,  and  Uabakkuk,  ave  of  a  distioctaad 
peculiar  species  of  poetry.  Vid.  Lowth's  Prsltct.  35^  dQ, 
2%  2d. 

[b]  Most  of  the  prophecies  in  the  historical  booln  are 
unquestionably  written  in  some  kind  of  measure,  as  those  of 
Noah,  Jacob,  and  Balaam,  and  the  divine  hymn  of  Moses  in 
the  diirty-second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy;  all  of  which  ex- 
hibit very  beautiful  specimens  of  metrical  poetiy. 

{c]  The  measure  of  the  modem  Jevrs  is  very  difllerent  from 
Aat  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  was  probably  borrowed  froni 
the  Arabians. 
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by  soBteldndof  iMa^M  k  evktent;  moi  only  from 
tile  fpeodbr  sdection  of  unttsiiAl  expi^ewions  tnd 
fimmeM,  baft  nko  fieom  the  arttfidal  wrmngieBient, 
md  TCgukff  distribution  of  many  aentences^  whidi 
ran  in  pomMel  diviafions,  and  corre8polid>  as  it 
mre,  ist  eqital  periods ;  but  whether  this  measuro 
MBuked  fiom  the  obeervance  tif  certain  definttie 
numerical  feet,  or  was  re^gulated  by  the  ear>  and 
the  iuurroony  of  lines  of  siiAilir  oadeaec^  is  wicer- 
tun  [pi].  The  tententious  oodulatioay  however^ 
whkhtn  eonsequence  pi^vaifed,  was  so  etron^^  as 
to  be  4nttii6i$ed>  and  to  predonuMtte  in  our  tmis- 
htion.  It  is  observable  also>  that  the  measure  is 
ofien  Turied;  and  even  eotnetinies  in  the  same 
poem^  but  with  a  pfoprieiy  which  ^ppean  fipom 
the  eiSect  lo  be  always  wdl  adapted  to  tfie  subject. 
Thwe  is  nothii^  itiooiisisteiit  with  the  aaCure  >of 
in^iration,  to  sufipose  that  its  suggestions  might 
be  conveyed  in  numbers.  The  Propbets,  in  the 
ordinary  modes  of  propheayii^g^  were  accustomed 
to  compose  their  hymns  to  the  sound  of  some 

{o]  Lowili's  Psttled.  3,  aodlia  et  meifictt  Haiisue  Conta. 
The  leuaed  4tmy  that  estretposdftiflt  mmi  <iMililnde  betwiecB 
tke  Hebrew  asd  tbe  Gvecian  measures  which  SU  JeroM,  oo  the 
.snUioriliy  of  Jesephus  and  Origes,  aauilaHied  to  «xkt  Vid* 
Pnriect.  IS.  Bedford's  Temple  Musick,  ch.  yn.  Cakiet»  &c. 
The  Hebrew  laogiAge  hardly  admitted  a  Uaospoaitioa  of 
^  words  asftcieat  for  the  Orecias  ineaaares;  and  it  appeals 
erideat,  that  though  the  language  abouads  in  aioular  termiaa* 
tions,  yet  that  rhyme  was  not  considered  as  necessary  or  onia* 
mental  in  the  Hebrew  verse* 
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musical  instrument  [e]  ;  and  tlnre  could  be  but 
little  difficulty  in  accommodating  their  effuskms  to 
a  measure  which  imposed  probal^  no  great  re* 
strictions  in  a  language  so  free  and  uncontrolled 
as  the  Hebrew.  The  Holy  Spirit^  fikewise^  while 
it  quickened  the  invention  of  the  Proph^^  and 
fired  their  faacy^  might  enable  them  to  observe  the 
established  style  of  composition. 

The  Prophets  probably  collected  tiieir  own  jno* 
phecies  into  their  present  form ;  though  the  author 
of  the  lives  of  the  Prophets^  under  the  imme  of 
Dorotbeus^  affirms  in  a  very  groundless  assertion^ 
that  none  but  David  and  Danid  did  so;  con* 
ceiving  that  the  scribes  of  the  temple  received 
them  as  they  were  delivered^  without  order ;  but 
they  were  indisputaUy  composed  and  published  by 
those  Prophets  whose  names  they  severally  bear  [f]. 
As  their  genuine  productions^  they  were  received 
into  the  Jewish  canon;   and  were  read  in  the 

[e]  The  Jews  conceived  that  musick  calmed  the  passions, 
and  prepared  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  prophetic  in- 
fluence. It  is  probable  that  the  Prophets  on  these  occasions 
dM  not  usuallj  perform,  themselves,  on  the  musical  instm- 
meats,  but  rather  accompanied  the  strains  of  the  minstrel  with 
their  voice.  Vid.  1  Sam.  z.  6.  2  Kings  iii.  16.  1  Chron.  xxv.  1. 
Lowth's  Prftlet;t.  Poet.  18.  et  seq.  It  has  been  the  practice 
of  all  nations  to  adapt  their  religious  worship  to  musick, 
which  the  fabulous  accounts  of  antiquity  derived  from  heaven. 
Aking.  Hist.  Acad.  Heb.  p.  23.  And  Smidius  de  Cantu  Ec'cles.  ^ 
V.  et  N.  Test  Mart.  Gilb.  de  Cantu  et  Mutica  Sac.  R.  David 
Kimchi  in  1  Sam.  x*  5. 

£p]  Isaiah  xxx.  8.    Jerem.  xxx.  3»    Habak.  iii.  2,  &c. 
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Jewish  synagogues^  (exc^  during  the  persecution 
of  Antiochus  Epiphuies^  when  the  reading  of  the 
law  was  interdicted)  to  the  days  of  our  Saviour, 
from  whose  time  they  have  been  constantly  read 
in  the  Christian  churches  [e].  They  are  with 
great  propriety  received  into  our  service  as  illus* 
trating  the  grand  scheme  of  prophecy^  and  as 
replete  with  the  most  excellent  instruction  of  every 
kind.  The  predictions  which  they  contain^  were 
principally  accomplished  in  the  ajqpearance  of 
Christ  Some^  however^  which  referred  to  the 
dispersion  and  subsequent  state  of  the  Jews^  as 
wdl  as  to  the  condition  of  other  nations^  still  con- 
tinue under  our  own  eyes  to  be  fulfilled^  and  vriU 
gradually  receive  their  final  and  consummate  rati- 
fication in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews^  in  the 
universal  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  [h]^ 

[o]  Acts  xiii.  16*  When  the  reading  of  the  Law  was  re* 
stored  after  this  persecution,  the  prophetic  books  furnished 
detached  passages  for  a  second  lesson,  selected  with  reference 
to  the  section  read  from  the  Law»  and  read  by  a  different 
.person*  The  prophecies  were  read  only  in  the  morning  ser- 
vice, and  never  on  the  Mond^iy  or  Thursday,  which  days  were 
appropriated  to  the  Law  exclusively. 

[h]  a  final  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  a  spiritual  reign  of 
Christ  to  prevail  after  that  restoration,  are  supposed  to  be  fore* 
told  in  scripture,  and  were  believed  so  to  be  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  christian  church.  Vid.  Deut.  xxx.  1 — 5.  Isaiah  ii. 
1-^  zi.  uou  18—26.  xxxiii.  20—24.  xlix.  18—26.  U.  3— 28. 
liv.  11 — 14.  k*  Uv.  17—26.  Hosea  iii.  6.  Joel  ii«  and  iii. 
Amos  ix.  11—15.  Micah  ii.  12.  iv.  8—13.  vii.  11—20.  Zeph. 
iik  8 — 20.  Jer.  iiL  16—18.  xvi.  16.  xxiii.  3 — 8.  xxx.  3—20. 
xxxi.  4^14, 86—40.  xxxiii.  7-11.  Eiek.  xz.  40  44.  xxviiL 
M,  28.  xxxtv.  26—29.  xxxvi.  xxxwi.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix. 
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and  in  the  second  adrent  of  our  Lord  to  ^'  judgi^ 
the  world  in  righteonf  ness/' 

DaD.  viii*  26,  27*  Zeckar.  viii.  7»  S*  Rev.  xx.  and  xxL  StCm 
p»nn.  Vid  also  Matt  xx.  21.  Acts  !•  0;  iii.  21.  Barnab. 
Cpifl.  e.  XV.  Justin  Martjff  Dialeg.  cum  Tirypliocu  Fart  il. 
p.  316.  Edit.  Tbirib^  Iren*  l^  V«  o«  xxxii— ^xxxfi.  T«rHiU 
cont»  M^ciop,  Im  III.  Eyre*s  Ob«6rvat.  en  Propbf^«  Wol« 
ton  Pref.  to  Clem.  Epbt.  p,  1^  The  doctrine  pf  the  MiUen- 
ninm  may  have  been  carried  to  an  absured  and  uiiwarr9nte4 
excess;  but  some  of  these  prophecies  relating  to  thu  stete» 
Cfen  if  figxmlivtly  taken,  are  sceningly  too  magnificent  to  be 
restricted  ia  the  ^6Ct9  of  4e  first  adveitt  <rf  Christ,  aad 
promise  »t  least  a^  effeotuid  iwd  wiveml  eflfjuhMshpeirt  ^km 
spiritual  influence, 
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JsAiAHj  who  was  professedly  the  author  of  this 
JBookj  and  has  been  universally  so  considered^  in- 
forms us^  that  he  prophesied  during  the  days  of 
Uzziahj  Jotham^  Abaz,  and  Hezekiah^  kings  of 
Judah^  who  successively  flourished  between  A.  M. 
3194  and  3305.  He  styles  himself  the  son  of 
Amoz^  by.  wliom  we  are  not  to  understand  the 
Prqphet  whose  name  is  spelled  Amos  [a]^  and  who 
was  nearly  coeval  with  Isaiah  himself.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Isaiah  was  of  the  royal  Mood ; 
and  some  have  maintained  that  his  father  Amoz 
was  the  son  of  king  Joash^  and  brother  to  Uzziah, 
or  Azariah^  king  of  Judah  [bJ.  He  certainly  was 
of  that  tribe^  and  of  noble  birth ;  and  the  Rabbins 

[a]  The  Prophet's  name  is  spelt  o\DP  i  that  of  the  fatb^  of 
Isaiah,  f\B».  Vid.  et  Qieron.  Procop,  in  Esai.  i.  1*  Ai|g«sl. 
de  Chnt  Dei.  Lib*  xviiL  27.    Cyril  Prsef*  Expos,  in  Amoi. 

[b]  R.  Isa.  Abarb.  Praef.  ih  Isaiah.  Seder  Olam  Znta,  tt 
in  Gemar.  Codic.  Megil.  fol.  lO.  coL  11*    Joseph.  Antiq. 
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pretend  that  his  father  was  a  Prophet^  which  they 
coflect  from  a  general  rule  established  among  them : 
that  the  fathers  of  the  Prophets  were  themselves 
Prophets  when  their  names  are  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture [c]. 

Isaiah  was  the  first  of  the  four  great  Prophets, 
and  is  represented  to  have  entered  on  the  pro- 
phetic office  in  the  last  year  of  Uzziah's  reign, 
about  758  years  before  Christ  [d J.  Some  have 
supposed  that  he  did  not  live  beyond  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign  [eJ;  in 
which  case  he  prophesied  during  the  space  of 
about  forty -five  years.  But  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  he  survived  Hezekiah^  and  that  he  vras  put  to 
death  in  the  reign  of  Manasseth.  There  is,  in- 
deed^ a  Jewish  tradition,  that  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom by  command  of  that  tyrant^  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign^  about  698  years  before  Christy  being 
cruelly  sawn  asunder  with  a  wooden  saw.  On  a 
suppodition  of  the  triith  of  this  relation,  we  must 
a]H>w  that  he  prophesied  during  a  space  of  more 
than  sixty  years  [f]. 

Several  of  the  Others  have,  indeed,  borne  testi- 

[e]  Hieron.  in  Esai,  xxxviL  2.  Epiphan.  de  Vita.et  Mort. 
Prophet 

[d]  Gleni.  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  I.  p*  381.  edit  PoUer.  He  was 
iitavl]f  coDtemporary  wilii  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Micah. 

[e]  Aben.£zra  Com.  in  Isa.  i.  1.  He  certainly  liTed  be- 
yond the  foiirteendi  year  of  Hezekiah's  leign.  Vid.  2  King^ 
XX.  1. 

[f]  Jotham  reigned  sixteen  years,  Ahax  sixteen^  and  Heze^ 
kiah  twenty-nine. 
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tAotiy  to  the  tradition  [g]  ;  and  St.  Paul  is  gene* 
rally  supposed  to  have  referred  to  it  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  [h].  St.  Justin  the  martyr  af- 
firmed^ that  the  Jews  had  erased  the  disgraceful 
circumstance  from  the  sacred  books ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable^  that  the  bold  spirit  of  invective^  and 
the  high  character  by  which  Isaiah  was  distin* 
guished^  might  have  irritated  a  jealous  and  re- 
vengeful monarch  to  this  act  of  impious  barbarity  ; 
though  the  opprobrium  of  the  deed  must  be  much 
aggravated^  if  St  Jerom  be  not  mistaken  in  re* 
lating^  that  Manasseth  had  received  the  daughter 
of  Isaiah  in  marriage  [i].  It  is  added^  also^  that 
Manasseth  endeavoured  to  justify  his  cruelty^  by 
pretending  that  he  condemned  the  Prophet  for 
sayings  that  ^'  he  had  seen  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a 
throne  j^k];*'  contrary,  as  the  tyrant  affirmed,  to 
what  is  said  in  Exodus,  ^^  there  is  no  man  shall  see 
me,  and  live  [l]  ;"  thus  hypocritically  attempting 
to  veil  his  malice  under  an  appeamnce  of  piety. 
However  this  may  Iiave  been,  the  story  was  cer- 
tainly embellished  with  many  fictitious  circum- 
stances ;  as,  that  the  Prophet  was  sawed  asunder 
in  a  cedar  which  had  opened  itself  to  receive  him 

[6]  Tertul.  de  Patient.  §  xiv.  p.  148.  Edit.  Par.  1664. 
Origen.  Epist.  ad  Jul.  African.  t6ji.  i.  p.  20.  Edit.  Par.  17339 
et  Horn,  in  Isaiam.  Justin,  cum  Tryphon.  p.  148.  Edit.  Par. 
1742.    Chry«ost.  ad  Cyriac.  et  Hieron.  Lib.  in  Esaiam. 

[H]  Heb,  xi.  37.  aud  Pearce  on  this  ver»e. 

[i]  Hieron  in  Esar.  tii. 

[k]  Chap.vi.  I. 

[l]  Exod.  xxxiii.  20. 

Cc 
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in  his  flight;  and  other  particulars  &bricated  in  ' 
Mperstitioue  reverence  for  his  memory.     Epipha-T 
nius  and  Dorotheus^  who  give  this  account^  add^ 
that  he  was  buried  near  Jerusalem^  under  the  oak 
Rogel^  near  the  royal  sepulchre,  on  the  river  Siloe^ 
at  the  side  of  Mount  Sion ;  and  that  he  remained 
in  his  tomb  to  their  time ;  contrary  to  what  others 
report  of   his  being   carried  away  to   Paneada, 
towards  the  sources  of   the   Jordan;    and  from 
thence  to  Constantinople,  in  the  thirty-fiflh  year  of  * 
Theodosius  the  younger,  A.  D.  442.^ 

The  name  of  Isaiah  is,  as  Vitringa  has  remarked^ 
in  some  measure  expressive  of  his  character,  since 
it  signifies,  ''  the  salvation  of  Jehovah/'  He  has 
always  been  considered  as  a  Prophet  of  the  highest 
Imminence  [m]  ;  and  looked  up  to  as  the  brightest 
luminary  of  the  Jewish  church.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  enlightened  by  vision ;  and  he  has  been 
emphatically  styled  the  evangelical  Prophet  [n],  so 
copiously  and  clearly  does  he  describe  the  Messiah, 
and  characterize  his  kingdom  :  favoured,  as  it  were, 
with  an  intimate  view  of  the  Gospel  state,  from  the 

[li]  Matt.  iv.  14.  Rom.  x.  16.  xxviii.  25.  Matt.  yiiL  17. 
Luke  iv«  17«  Aets  zxviii.  25.  also  Vitringa's  Proleg.  p.  16. 
2  Kings  xix.  20.  xx.  1^  2,  ct  seq.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  20.  St.  Paul 
cites  his  worlc  as  |Mirt  of  the  Law.     1  Cor.  xiv.  2 1 . 

[n]  HieroD.  Pnef.  in  Esaiam»  Epist  xvii.  August.  deCivit. 
Dei,  Lib.  XVIII.  c.  xxix.  Tlieod«  Prsf.  in  Esai.  Holdeu's 
Paraphrase  of  Isaiah.  St.  Jerom  in  his  epbtle  to  Pope  Damasus^ 
says  what  was  figuratively  true,  that  the  seraphim  who  touched 
Isaiah's  lips  with  fire,  conveyed  to  him  the  New  TestamcAt. 
Isa.  vi.  6,  7. 
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\  very  hirih  of  our  Sariour,  ^'  to  be  conceived  of  a 
vkgin  [o]/'  to  that  j^orious  and  triumpbaxit  period^ 
wInm  every  Gentile  nation  shall  bring  a  clean  of- 
fering to  the  Lot-d,  and  ^'  all  flesh  shall  come  to 
Worship*'  before  him  [p].  The  author  of  Eccle- 
siasyciis^  in  his  fine  and  discriminating  encomium 
on  the  Prophets^  says  of  Isaiah^  that  ^^  he  v^as 
great  and  ftdthful  in  his  vision  ;'*  and  that  ''  in  bis 

,  lime  the  sun  went  backward^  and  he  lengthened 
^  King's  life.  He  saw  by  an  excellent  spirit 
what  should  eome  to  pass  at  the  last''  [q].  It  is 
tertain  also  that  Isaiah^  in  addition  to  his  other  pro- 
phetic privileges^  was  invested  with  the  power  of 
performing  mirades[R].  Besides  those  that  are 
ascribed  to  faim  in  scripture^  tradition  relates^  that 
he  supplied  the  people  besieged  under  Uezekiah 
with  water  from  Siloam^  while  the  enemy  could 
not  procure  it[s].  It  is  remarkable^  that  tiie  wife 
of  Isaiah  is  styled  a  prophetess  [t]  ;  and  the  Rab- 
bms  maintain^  that  she  possessed  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. He  himself  appears  to  have  been  raised 
up  as  a  striking  object  of  veneration  among  the 

[o]  Chap.  vli.  14. 

[f]  Chup.  U?i.  90,  2d. 

[Q]  EocliM.  xlviii.  22,  26.  Vid.  also,  CalmeCs  Pref.  and 
Lowth*8  Pralect.  21. 

[r]  2  Kings  KX.  11.    2  Chron.  xxxii.  31. 

[s]  Hence,  as  some  have  supposed,  was  the  origin  of  the 
Pool  of  Siloam.  *  The  Mord  Siloam  implies  sent.  Vid.  John 
is.  7.  Ertry  tradition  relative  to  these  interesting  characters 
is  worth  recording. 

[t]  Chap.  viii.  3. 
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Jews^  and  to  have  regulated  bis  whole  conduct  iii 
subserviency  to  his  sacred  appointment.  His  sons, 
likewise^  were  for  typefs  [ul  and  figurative  pledges 
of  God's  assurances ;  and  their  names  [x]  and  ac^ 
tioris  were  intended  to  awaken  a  rdigious  attention 
in  the  persons  whom  they  were  commissioned  to 
address^  and  Id  instruct. 

Isaiah  wds  animated  with  the  most  lively  zeal 
for  Grod^s  honour  and  service.  He  was  employed 
4^hiefly  to  preach  repentance  to  Judah;  tiiough 
he  occasionally  uttered  prophecies  against  the  ten 
tribes^  which  in  his  time  constituted  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Israel.  In  tiie  prudent  reigns  of 
Uzziah  and  JothaiA;  the  kingdom  of  Judah  flou- 
rished; but  in  die  time  of  Ahaz,  Isaiidi  hadam^e 
subject  for  reproach^  as  idolatry  was  established^ 
even  in  the  temple,  dnd  the  kingdom  nearly  ruined 
by  the  impiety  whidh  the  king  had  introduced  and 
countenanced.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  his 
endeavours  to  reform  the  people  were  more  sue* 
cessful ;  and  some  piety  prevailed^  till  the  seduc- 

[u]  ls2thh  vnu  18. 

[x]  Chap.  vii.  3.  aitt^»  "WW  signify  •'  a  remMDl  shall  re- 
tura.**  Thus  is  summarily  foretold  the  deli?erance  of  Judea 
from  tlie  threatened  iuTasion  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Syria, 
and  the  return  from  the  captivity.  For  the  aceomplishmeni 
of  this  prophecy,  see  2  Kings  xvi.  5.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  23* 
Ezra  i.  viii.  1, 4.  The  words  p  tm  Vw  nno,  imply  *'  ma  swiftly 
to  the  spoil/'  "  hasten  to  the  prey/'  and  refer  to  the  destnic-* 
tton  of  Damascus  and  Samaria,  by  the  Assyrians ;  for  the  coou 
pletion  of  which,  see  2  Kings  xv.  29.  xvi.  9«  xvii.  3,  6.  xviii. 
10. 
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tion  of  Manasseth  completed  the  triumph  of  ido- 
latry and  sin. 

There  are  many  historical  relations  scattered 
through  this  book^  which  iUustrate  the  designs  and 
occasions  of  the  prophecies.    The  prophetical  parts 
are  sometimes  considered  under  five  divisions.  The 
first  part^  which  extends  from  the  beginning  to  the 
thirteenth  chapter^  contains  five  discourses  imme«- 
diately  addressed  to  the  Jews  and  Ephraimites, 
whom  the  Prophet  addresses  on  various  subjects^ 
in  various  tones  of  exhortation  and  reproof.     The 
second  part^  which  extends  to  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter^  contains  eight  discourses^  in  which  the 
fate  of  otiier  nations^  as  of  the  Babylonians^  Phi- 
listines^ Moabites^  Syrians^  and  Egyptians^  is  de- 
scribed.   The  third  part^  which  terminates  with 
the  thirty-fifth  chapter^  contains  God's  threats  de* 
nounced  against  the  disobedient  Jews^  and  ene- 
mies of  the  churchy  interspersed  with  consolatory 
pronii3es,  which  were  intended  to  encourage  those 
who  might  have  deserved  God's  favour  [y].    The 
fourth  part^  which  begins  at  the  fortieth  chapter^ 
where  the  prophetic  strain  is  resumed^  describes  in 
four  discourses^  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah^ 
with  many  introductory  and  attendant    circum^- 
stances.    This  division  ends  at  the  forty-eighth 
chapter.     The  fifth  part,  which  concludes  the  pro- 
phecies, describes  more  particularly  the  appearance 

[y]  Isaiah,  as  well  as  Nahum,  Haggai,  and  Zechariali,  were 
deemed  consolatory  Prophets.  Vid.  Aba^beii.  Prapf.  in  ls^i| 
fol.  2.  col.  1.  Lib.  ). 
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of  our  Saviour^  and  the  character  of  hi9  kingdoo}. 
The  historical  part^  which  begins  with  the  thirty-- 
sixths  and  terminates  with  the  thirty-ninth  chap- 
ter [zX  relates  the  remarkable  events  of  those 
times  in  which  God  empbyed  the  ministry  of 
Isaiah. 

With  respect  to  chronok)gical  arrangement^  It 
must  be  observed^  that  the  first  five  chapters  ap<* 
pear  to  rehte  to  the  time  of  Uzxiah[A].  The 
vision  described  in  the  sixth  chapter  must  have 
happened  early  in  the  reign  of  Jotham.  The 
next  fifteen  chapters  contain  the  prophecies  deli- 
vered under  Ahaz ;  and  the  prophecies  which  fol- 
low to  the  end  of  the  book^  were  probably  uttered 
under  Hezekiah.  Some  writers,  however,  have 
conceived  that  the  chapters  have  been  accidentally 
deranged ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  predictions 
were  not  delivered  by  the  Prophet  exactly  in  the 
order  in  which  they  now  stand.    Others  have  attri^ 

[z]  The  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  thirty-eighth  chapter,^ 
leads  U8  to  suppose  that  these  historical  chapters  relating  to. 
Hezekiahy  were  inserted  from  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  to 
illustrate  the  preceding  prophecies.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxvi — xxxix^ 
chapters  with  2  Kings  xviii.  13.  xx.  20. 

[a]  Some  think  that  they  belong  more  properly  to  the  reign 
of  Ahaz.  Vid.  Taylor's  Script.  Divin.  p.  828,  but  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  reign  of  an  apostate  king,  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  still  more  forcible.  Vid.  2  Kings  xvi.  8,  et  aeq. 
The  descriptions  are  not  too  strong  for  the  time  of  Uzziah, 
whose  individual  virtues  (of  which  indeed  the  effect  was  dimi- 
nished by  some  misconduct,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  1.)  could  not  en* 
tirely  reform  the  kingdom,  or  restore  its  prosperity.  Vid^ 
Hicrou.  Com.  in  Esai,  vi. 
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bated  the  dislocations,  if  there  be  any^  to  the  men 
of  Hezekiah^  who  are  said  to  have  collected  these 
Prophecies  [p]. 

When  Isaiah  entered  on  the  prophetic  office,  a 
dari^er  scene  of  thin^  began  to  arise.  As  ido- 
latry predominated,  and  the  captivity  drew  near, 
plainer  declarations  of  God's  future  mercies  were 
necessary  to  keep  alive  the  expectations  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  In  treating  of  the  captivities 
and  deliverance  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  the  prophet 
is  often  led  to  consider  those  more  important  cap- 
tivities and  deUverances  which  these  temporal 
events  foreshewed.  Hence  with  promises  of  the 
first,  he  blends  assurances  of  final  restoration. 
From  the  bondage  of  Israel,  he  likewise  adverts 
to  the  bondage  under  which  the  Gentile  world  was 
held  by  ignorance  and  sin ;  and  hence  he  exhibits 
in  connected  representation,  deliverance  from  parti- 
cular afBictions,  and  the  general  deliverance  from  sin 
and  death.  The  present  concern  is  often  forgotten 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  distant  prospect.  The 
Prophet  passes  with  rapidity  from  the  first  to  the 
second  subject,  without  intimation  of  the  change, 
or  accurate  discrimination  of  their  respective  cir- 
cumstances; as,  for  instance,  in  the  fifty -second 
chapter,  where  the  Prophet,  after  speaking  of  the 
recovery  from  the  Assyrian  oppression,  suddenly 
drops  the  idea  of  the  present  redemption,  and 
breaks  out  into  a  rapturous  description  of  the  Gos- 
pel salvation  which  it  prefigured  [c]. 

[b]  Jacob.  Braudinglerus  in  Aonal.  Typ.  Lib.  Proph.  V.  T. 

[c]  Conip.  Isa.  lii.  7.  witb  Rom.  x.  15.     Isa»  xu  10.  with 
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Among  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  inrhich  deserve 
to  be  particularly  noted  for  their  especial  perspir* 
cuity  and  striking  accomplishment^  are  those  ia 
which  he  foretold  the  captivities  of  Israel  and  Ju- 
dah  [d];  and  described  the  ruin  and  desolation  of 
Babylon  [e],  Tyre^  and  other  nations.  He  spoira 
of  Cyrus  by  name,  and  of  his  conquests,  ^bove 
200  years  before  his  birth  [f],  in  predictions  which 
ar^  supposed  to  have  influenced  that  monarch  to 
release  the  Jews  from  captivity  [e],  being  probably 
shewn  to  him  by  Daniel.  But  it  must  be  repeated, 
that  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  seem 
almost  to  anticipate  the  Gospel  and  the  history  of 
the  church  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  so 
clearly  do  they  foreshew  the  divine  character  of 
Christ  [H] ;  to  be  beholden  as  God  [i] ;  his  inex- 
plicable generation  [k],  yet  human  descent  [l]  ;  his 

Rom.  XV.  12.  Vid.  also,  chap,  xxxiv,  xxxv.  xl.  xlix.  Lowth 
on  ch.  lii.  13.  and  Abarbeoel^  i^  quoted  by  Vitringa»  on  ch« 
xlix.  1. 

[d]  Chap,  xxxix.  G,  1,  comp.  with  2  Kings  xxiv,  !3.  and 
Dan,  1 3. 

[e]  Chap.  xiii.  19—22.  xiv.  22^24.  xlvii.  7,  8.  and  Lowth 
Com.  and  Usser.  Ann.  ad  A.M.  3347*  ch.  xxiii. 

[f]  Chap.  xliv.  28.  xlv.  1 — 6.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  XL 
c.  i.  St.  Jcrom  has  remarked  that  Xenophoii's  history  is  a 
good  comment  on  the  prophecies  of  Ii^ah.  Vide  Hieron,  a^ 
Esai.  xliv. 

[g]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  XL  c.  i.     Ezra  i.  2. 

[h]  Chap.  viii.  14.  comp.  with  Matt.  L  18—23.  and  Luke 
i.  27 — 35^  Chap.  vi.  ix.  6.  xxxv.  4.  xl.  6,  9,  10.  xlii.  6— ^ 
Ixi.  1.  comp.  with  Luke  iv.  18.  Ixii.  11.  Ixiii.  i— 4. 

[l]  Chap.  xxxv.  4.  xl.  9. 

[k]  Chap.  HiL  8. 

[lJ  Chap.  xi.  1. 
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thirecfold  character  of  Prophet  [«],  Priest  [n],  and 
King  [o] ;  his  advent  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Baptist 
[p]  ;  his  appointment  to  preach  [q]  ;  his  attributes 
and  miracles  [r];  his  peculiar  qualities  and  vir* 
tues  [s] ;  his  rejection  [t]  and  sufferings  for  our 
dns  [u]  J  his  deaths  burial  [x],  victory  over  the 
grave  [v],  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  [z]^  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews  [a],  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  [b],  the  display  of  his  glory  [c],  in  the  set' 

[m]  Chap.  ylii.  1,  6,  7.  xUx.  I,  S»  67.  Iv.  4, 5. 

[n]  Chap.  3^1. 11*  Uii.  10.  compare  with  Eph.  v.  2.   Heb, 
X.  5—12. 

[o]  Chap,  ix.  6,  7.  xxxii.  1,  2, 

[p]  Chap.  xl.  3,  4.  compare  with  Matt,  iii.  3.  Mark  i.  3. 
Luke  iii.  4.    John  i.  ^.  , 

[9]  ChjH>.W.l,». 

[r]  Chap.  j,u  2,  4.  compare  with  Luke  ii.  62.  xxxv.  6,  6. 
xl.  12,  28. 

[s]  Chap.  xi.  2,  3.  xl,  11.  xliii.  1— 8, 

[t]  Chap.  vi.  9 — 12.  comp,  with  Mark  xiii.  14.  Chap.  vii. 
14,  15.1iii.3. 

[u]  Chap.  1.  6.  liii.  4->-%l.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  appears 
to  have  been  made  a  proselyte  by  St.  Philip's  explication  of 
this  chapter.  Vid.  Acts  viii.  32.  The  whole  of  it  is  so  mi- 
nutely descriptive  of  Christ's  passion,  that  a  famous  Rabbi, 
likewise,  on  reading  it,  was  converted  from  Judaism, — Whoj 
indeed,  can  resist  ita  evidence? 

[x]  Chap.  liii.  8,  9.    Matt^  xxvii,  57.  et  Vitringa. 

[y]  Chap.  XXV.  8.  liii.  10, 12. 

[z]  Chap,  xx^ii.  15.  xliv.  3. 
^  [a]  Chap.  Ixv.  2,  7. 

[bJ  Chap.  xlix.  5—12,  22—24.  Ixv.  1. 

[cj  Chap.  xlix.  1,  22,  23,  Iii.  13—15.  liii  4^  5^ 
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ting  up,  increase  [d]^  and  perfection  [e],  of  his  king« 
dom^  to  be  preached  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  g^lobe 
[f],  and  the  manifestation  in  his  presence  in  the  es* 
tablishment  of  a  universal  Church  [g]  :  eachparticu^ 
lar  specifically  pointed  out^  and  pourtrayed  with  the 
most  striking  and  discriminating  characters.  It  is 
impossible^  indeed^  to  reflect  on  these^  and  on  the 
whole  chain  of  his  illustrious  prophecies^  and  not 
to  be  sensible  that  they  present  the  most  incoa- 
testable  evidence  in  support  of  Christianity. 

The  style  of  Isaiah  has  been  universally  admired 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  the  sublime ;  it  is  dis- 
tinguished for  all  the  magnificence^  and  for  all  the. 
sweetness  of  the  Hebrew  language  [h]  .  The  va- 
riety of  his  images^  and  the  animated  vrarmth  of 
his  expressions^  characterize  him  as  unequalled  in 
point  of  eloquence;  and  if  we  were  desirous  of 
producing  a  specimen  of  the  dignity  and  beauties 
of  the  scripture  language,  we  should  immediately 
think  of  having  recourse  to  Isaiah  [i].     St.  Jerom 

[d]  Chap.  ii.  2—4.  ix.  7.  xlii.  4.  xlvi.  13. 

[b]  Chap.  ix.  2,  7-  xi..  4 — 10.  xvi.  5.  xxix.  18 — 24.  xxxii. 
1.  xl.  4,  5.  xlix.  0—13-  li.  3—6.  lii.  6—10.  ly.  1—3.  lix, 
10—21.  Ix.  Ixi.  1—5.  Ixv.  25. 

[f]  Chap.  Ixvi.  19—23. 

[gJ  Chap,  xxvii.  12, 13.  Ixii,  Ixv.  17 — ^25. 

[h1  See  particularly  the  striking  representation  of  the  van- 
finished  foes  of  Belshazzar^  rising  from  their  tombs  to  meet 
^nd  deride  the  king  of  Babylon  i\  hen  (lescending  to  the  grave, 
after  his  glory  had  departed  from  him,  ^vhich  i»  unequalled  in 
its  effect.     Sec  Lowth's  Praclcct.  28. 

[i]  The  superior  eloquence  of  Isaiah  appears  remarkably 
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6peak9  of  him  as  conversant  with  every  part  of 
science  [k];  and^  indeed^  the  marks  of  a  cuHi^ 
vated  ^nd  improved  9iind  e^r^  stamped  in  every  page 
of  bJ^  hoiAi ;  but  the^e  are  afanost  eclipsed  by  the 
spljsQdor  of  his  inspired  knowledge.  In  the  deli*- 
very  of  his  prophecies  and  instryK^tions^  he  utters 
his  enraptured  strains  with  an  elevation  and  ma- 
jeslj  wbidi  unhaUowed  lips  could  never  have  at^ 

on  a  comparisoQ  of  the  eleventh  and  thirty«fifUi  chapters  of 
his  work,  with  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil ;  in  which  the 
Pott  has  Introduced  thoughts,  iolagery,  aad  diction,  strikingly 
simibr,  indeed^  to  those  employed  by  Isaiah,  bat  infiaiteiy  ibi* 
ferior  as  to  the  effect  produced.  Virgil  is  apposed  to  hav0 
borrowed  from  the  predictions  of  the  Cumseao  Sybil,  that  de- 
scripton  of  the  Golden  Age  which  he  represents  as  ready  to 
fcomraence  with  the  birth  of  some  illustrious  personage,  (as, 
peibaps,  the  expected  offspring  of  Octavia,  or  of  Scribonia.) 
The  imager,  however,  were  so  appropriate  to  the  Messiah  and 
his  kingdom,  that  they  must  have  been  derived  from  a  sacred 
source,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  them  as  the 
result  of  immediate  inspiration.  The  Sybilline  verses  might 
have  been  fragments  of  inspired  prophecies  spread  abroad  in 
Greek  verse  by  the  Hellenistical  Jews.  Virgil  might  have 
(Collected  ideas  with  regard  to  the  expected  Messiah,  from  the 
Jews  in  general,  and  particularly  from  Herod,  d^o  was  about 
this  time  at  Rome,  and  whose  sons  when  residing  there  were 
i^eived  by  PoUio.  Vid.  Joseph,  Antiq,  Lib.  XV.  c.  z.  p.  696w 
Edit.  Hudson.  Or,  lastly,  the  Poet,  or  other  learned  persons 
punong  the  Romans,  might  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  scriptures,  since  they  were  inquisi- 
tive after  all  kinds  of  literature.  Vid.  Lowtb's  Pnelect.  21. 
Chandler's  Vindic.  ch.  ii.  §  iii.  et  Postscript,  p.  44.  and  Cui|t 
>vorth's  Intel.  Syst.  c.  iv.  §  16. 
[k]  Hieron.  Praef.  in  Esai. 
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tained  [l].  From  the  grand  exordium  in  the  first 
chapter^  to  the  concluding  description  of  the  Gos- 
pel^ to  *'  be  brought  forth"  in  wonders^  and  to 
terminate  in  the  dispensations  of  eternity :  from 
first  to  last^  there  is  one  continued  disphy  of  in- 
spired wisdom^  revealing  its  oracles  and  precepts 
f6r  the  instruction  of  mankind. 

The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were  modulated  to  a 
kind  of  rhythm^  and  they  are  evidently  divide^ 
into  certain  metrical  stanzas  or  lines  [mQ* 

The  Greek  version  of  Isaiah  appears  U>  have 
been  made  long  after  that  of  the  Pentateuch ;  it  is 
a  very  lax  and  inaccurate  translation^  and  was  pro- 
bably composed  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epir 
phanes  [n]. 

Isaiah^  besides  this  book  of  prophecies>  wrote 
an  account  of  the  actions  of  Uzziah  [o^ ;  this  has 
perished  with  some  other  writings  of  the  Prophets^ 
which,  as  probably  not  written  by  inspiration,  were 
never  admitted  into  the  canon  of  scripture.  Some 
apocryphal  books  have  lik^wi^e  been  attributed  to 
him ;  among  others,  that  so  often  cited  by  Origen 
and  other  fathers,  entitled  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah 

[l]  Chap.  vi.  6,  7. 

[m]  Vitringa*  Proleg.  in  Esaiam.  p.  8.  Lowtb*8  preface,  and 
Scaliger's  Animad.  in  Cbron.  Euseb. 

[n]  Those  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodoaion,  are 
DOW  lost.    . 

[o]  2  Chron.  xxs'u  22.  et  Vitrin.  Proleg.  3.  Dr.  Kennicolt 
fancies  that  Isaiah  composed  the  89th  Psalm  on  the  approach 
of  Rezio  and  Ptkah  to^Jerusalcm, 
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fjp]  ;  not  to  mention  a  later  book^  called  the  Vision 
of  Isaiah  [q3,  which  is  only  a  compilation  from 
his  works.  These  are  probably  attributed  to  him 
on  as  insufficient  grounds  as  are  the  books  of  So- 
lomon and  Job. 

[p]  Origen  in  Matt,  xxiii.  et  Epist.  ad  African.  Hieroa. 
in  Esaiam  64.    Epiphan.  Haeres  40»  and  67. 

[q]  This  was  published  at  Venice.  Vid.  Sixt«  Senens.  Bib. 
Sac.  in  Isaiah, 
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Jeremiah  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah;  probably  not 
of  that  Hilkiah  [a]  who  was  high  priest  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah^  but  certainly  he  was  of  sacerdotal 
extraction;  and  a  native  of  Anathoth^  a  village 
about  three  miles  from  Jerusalem^  appointed  for 
the  priests^  in  that  part  of  Judasa^  which  was  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  [b].  He  was 
called  to  the  prophetic  office^  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  Zephaniah^  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah  the  son  of  Amon^  A.M.  S376. 
Like  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Paul^  he  was 
even  in  his  mother's  womb  ordained  a  Prophet  to 
the  Jews  and  other  nations  [cj.  He  was  not^ 
however^  expressly  addressed  by  the  word  of  God 
till  about  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age ;  when 

[a]  2  Kings  xxii.  4.    Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.  Lib.  I.  p. 
300.  edit.  Potter.  Sixt.  Senens. 

[b]  Hieron.  Praef.  in  Prophet.  Josh.  xxi.  13,  18.  xviiL  28. 

[c]  Jervm.  i.  6.  and  Ilieron.  in  Hierem. 
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he  diffidently  sought  to  decline  the  appointment 
<m  account  of  his  youths  till  influenced  by  the  di* 
rine  encouragement^  he  obeyed^  and  continued  to 
prophesy  upwards  of  forty  years,  during  several 
successive  reigns  of  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
Josiah ;  to  whom  he  fearlessly  revealed  those  marky 
of  the  divine  vengeance  which  their  fluctuating 
and  rebellious  conduct  drew  on  themselves  and 
their  country  [d].  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru*' 
•alem  by  the  Chaldeans,  he  was  suffered  by  Nebu- 
chadneszar  to  remain  and  kment  the  miseries  and 
dewrfation  of  Judasa,  from  whence  he  sent  conso* 
latory  assurances  to  his  captive  countrymen.  He 
was  afterwards,  as  we  are  by  himself  informed, 
carried  with  his  disciple  Baruch  into  Egypt  [e], 
by  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  who  contrary  to 
his  advice  and  prc^hetic  admonitions,  removed 
thither  from  Judasa. 

Many  circumstances  relative  to  Jeremiah,  are 
interspersed  in  his  writings,  and  many  more  which 
deserve  bat  litde  credit,  have  been  recorded  by 
the  Rabbins  and  other  writers  [f].  He  appears 
during  his  whole  life  to  have  been  exposed  to 

[d]  Chap,  xxi.4 — 11.  xxiv.  8—10.  xxxii.  3,  4.  xxxiv.  2—5. 
comp.  with  Ezek.  xii.  13.  andJoseph.  Antiq,  Lib.  X.  cap.  v. 
vi.  vii.  p.  441*447.  Edit  Hud.  et  Lib.  XL  p.  408.  Jer. 
xxxTi.  80, 31. 

[b]  Chap,  xliit  3—7.  Abarbenel  errooeousiy  asserts  that 
Jeremiah  was  carried  into  captivity  with  Jeconiab,  or  Jehoia. 
chin :  contrary  to  the  Prophet's  own  account.  Vid.  Abarb.  iu 
Ezek, 

[f]  2  Mace.  ii.  1—7.  Euseb.  Pracp.  Evang.  Lib.  IX.  c.  xxxix. 
Ilieron.  cont.  Jovinian.  Lib.  H.     Tertull.  Adv.  Gnobt«  c.  viii. 
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cruel  and  unjust  persecutions  from  the  Jews^  and 
especially  from  those  of  his  own  village  [g]^  having; 
particularly  excited  the  resentment  of  the  princes 
priests  and  false  prophets,  on  account  of  the  zeal 
and  fervour  witli  which  he  censured  their  incor- 
rigible sins,  and  predicted  the  judgments  of  the 
Almighty  against  them  ;  and  he  is  sometimes  pro- 
voked to  break  out  into  the  most  feeling  and  bit- 
ter complaints  of  the  treatment  which  he  received 
[h].  The  author  of  Ecdesiasticus  [i],  alluding  to 
his  sufferings,  remarks,  ^'  that  they  intreated  him 
evil,  who  nevertheless  was  a  Prophet  sanctified  in 
his  mother's  womb/'  According  to  the  account 
of  St.  Jerom,  he  was  stoned  to  death  at  Tahpanhes 
[il],  a  royal  city  of  Egypt,  about  686  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ :  either  by  his  own  country- 
men,  as  is  generaUy  maintained,  or  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  both  of  which  people  he  had  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  by  the  terrifying  prophecies 
which  he  had  uttered.  The  chronicle  of  Alex- 
andria relates,  that  the  Prophet  had  incensed  the 
Egyptians  by  foretelling  that  their  idols  should  be 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  when  the  Saviour 

[6]  Chap.  xi.  21.  Luke  iv.  24. 

[Hj  Chap.  XX.  7—18. 

[l]  Ecclus.  xlix.  17. 

[k]  Jcrtm.  xliii.  1,  9,  Heb.  xi.  37.  Hieron.  in  ch.  xxxiii.  9. 
Tahpanhes  is  contracted  to  Hanes  by  Isaiah,  ch.  xxx.  4.  It  is 
supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  city  which  was  afterwards 
called  Daphna;  Pelustacae.  Olher  traditions  relate,  that  he 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  and  transfixed  with  dau^ts.  ViJ.  Gregcntr 
Disput.  cum  Herban^  Jud. 
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bfthe  earth  should  be  bom  and  placed  in  a  nian^ 
ger.  His  prophecies,  however,  which  are  stiU  ex* 
tant  concerning  the  conquests  of  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
t^hadnezzar,  in  this  respect ''  the  servant  of  God/' 
must  have  been  sufficient  to  excite  the  fears  and 
hatred  of  those  against  whom  they  were  uttered.  It 
was  added  to  this  account  which  Ptolemy  received, 
that  Alexander  the  Great,  visiting  the  tomb  of 
Jeremiah,  and  hearing  that  he  had  uttered  predic- 
tions concerning  his  person,  ordered  that  the  Pro- 
phet's urn  should  be  removed  to  Alexandria,  and 
built  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory  [l]. 
This  was  soon  rendered  an  object  of  general  at- 
tention; and  as  a  reverence  for  the  Prophet's 
character  encircled  it  with  imaginary  influence,  it 
became  celebrated  as  a  place  of  miracles  [m]. 
Other  accounts,  however,  relate,  that  the  Prophet 
returned  unto  his  own  country ;  and  travellers  are 
still  shewn  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
4salem,  where,  as  they  are  told,  Jeremiah  composed 
his  prophecies  ;  and  where  Constantine  erected  a 
tomb  to  his  memory. 

Jeremiah,  who  professes  himself  the  author  of 
these  prophecies  £n],    employed   Baruch  as  his 

[l]  Abulfar.  Hist  Orient.  Dynast.  III.  Jean  Mosque  Pr^. 
Spirituel,  chap,  ixxviii  Raleiglfs  Hist,  of  the  World,  B.  H. 
p.  555. 

[m]  Crocodiles  and  serpents  were  supposed  to  be  unable  to 
live  near  it,  and  the  dust  of  the  place  is  now  deemed  a  ctire  for 
theliite  of  the  asp.  Many  other  similar  fictions  were  engen« 
dered  by  superstitious  respect  for  the  Prophet's  memory. 

[I^  Chap.  i.  1, 4,  0,  9.  xxv.  Id.  xxix.  1.  xxx.  2.  li.  60. 
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amanuensis  in  committing  them  to  writing  (^o]. 
He  appears  to  have  made  at  different  times^  col- 
lections of  what  he  had  delivered.  The  first 
seems  to  have  been  composed  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim^  when  the  Prophet  was  expressly 
cbmmanded  by  God  to  write  upon  a  roU,  all  the  pro- 
phecies which  he  had  uttered  concerning  Israel, 
Judah,  and  other  nations  [p]  ;  this  be  did  by  means 
of  Baruch.  But  this  roll  being  burnt  by  Jehoia*- 
Wn^  [«]>  another  was  written  under  Jeremiah's 
direction,  with  many  ailditional  particulars  [rI.  In 
the  eleventh  yearof  Zedekiah^  the  prophet  appears 
to  have  collected  into  one  book  all  the  prophecies 
that  he  bad  delivered  before  the  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem [s].  To  this,  probably,  lie  afterwards  added 
such  fietrther  revelations  as  he  had  occasionally  re- 
ceived during  the  government  of  Gedaliah,  and 
during  the  residence  in  Egypt,  the  account  of 
which  terminates  with  the  fifty-first  chapter.  The 
fifty-second  chapter^  which  is  compiled  from  the 
five  last  chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Kings  [t], 
vms  probably  not  written  by  Jeremiah,  as  it  con- 
tains in  part  a  repetition  of  what  the  Prophet  had 

[o]  Chap.  iv.  32.  xlv.  1. 

[p]  Jerem.  xxxvi.  2.  xxt.  13, 

[q]  Chap,  xxxvi.  23.  The  Jews  iDstituted  an  aynnal  fast 
hi  eoiBinemoration  of  the  burning  of  this  roil,  wiiich  isstHl 
obaflTTcd  in  December,  on  the  20th  day  of  the  month  Cisleiu 
VkL  Prid.  VoL  I.  B.  I.  p.  60.  fol.  1717. 

[r]  Chap,  xxxvi.  32. 

[s]  Chap.  i.  3. 

[t]  2  Kings  xxiv.  lS«-^20r  xxv. 
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^fore  related  in  the  thirty -ninth  and  fortieth  chap- 
ters of  his  book>  and  some  circumstances  which, 
as  it  has  been  supposed^  did  not  happen  till  after 
the  death  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  evident  also  from 
the  intimation  conveyed  in  the  last  verse  ''  thus 
far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah"  that  his  book 
there  terminates.  The  fifty-second  chapter  was 
therefore  probably  added  by  Ezra  [u],  as  an  exor- 
dium to  the  Lamentations.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
useful  appendage,  as  it  illustrates  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  relative  to  the  cap- 
tivity and  the  fate  of  Zedekiah. 

The  prophecies,  as  they  ar6  now  placed,  appear 
not  to  be  arranged  in  the  chronok)gical  order  in 
which  they  were  delivered  [x].  Whether  they 
were  originally  so  compiled  by  Jeremiah,  or  Ezra ; 
or  whether  they  had  been  accidentally  transposed, 
cannot  now  be  determined.  It  is  generally  main- 
tained, that  if  we  consult  the  dates  of  their  pub- 
lication, they  should  be  placed  thus  : 

In  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  first  twelve  chapters. 

In  that  of  Jehoiakim,  chapters  xiii. — xx.  xxi. 
ver.  il — 14.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxxv.  xxxvi. 
xlv. — xlix.  ver.  1—33. 

In  that  of  Zedekiah,  chap.  xxi.  1^-10.  xxiv. 
xxvii. — xxxiv.  xxxvii. — xxxix.  xlix.  ver.  34f — 
39. 1.  and  li. 

|[u]  SixtuB  Seoensis,  without  a  sufficient  authority,  attri. 
botes  it  to  Banichy  Bib.  Lib.  I. 

[x]  Origen  Epist.  ad  African.  Hicron.  Pncf.  in  Hierem* 
Blaney's  Translat  of  Jeremiah. 
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Under  the  government  of  Gedaliab^  chap.  xl. — * 
xliv. 

Jeremiah  does  not  seem  to  have  received  any 
revelations  from  God  in  the  short  intermediate 
reigns  of  Jehoahaz^  the  son  of  Josiah,  or  of  Jeco- 
niah^  the  son  of  Jehoiakim. 

The  prophecies  which  related  to  the  Gentiles 
are'  contained  in  the  forty-sixth  and  five  following 
chapters^  being  placed  at  the  end^  as  in  some 
measure  unconnected  with  the  others.  But  in 
some  copies  of  the  Septuagint  [y]  these  six  chap- 
ters follow  immediately  after  the  thirteenth  verse 
of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter.  Though  the  Israelites 
had  been  carried  captive  before  Jeremiah  began 
to  prophesy^  he  occasionally  addressed  the  ten 
tribes^  as  some  remains  of  them  were  stili  left  in 
Samaria. 

The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  of  which  Uie  cir- 
cumstantial accomplishment  is  often  specified  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  of  a  very  distin^ 
guished  and  illustrious  character.  He  foretold  the 
fioite  of  Shallum,  Jehoiakim,  Coniah,  and  Zede- 
kiah  [z]  ;  the  Babylonish  captivities  ;  the  compli- 
cated miseries  [a]  which  were  to  precede  and 
characterize  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  when  its 
temple  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  city  be  de- 
serted of  God,  like  Shiloh,  when  deprived  of  the 

[Yj  As  iu  the  Vatican  aud  Alexandriaii. 
[z]  Chap,  xxxiv.  2—5.  comp.  with  2  Chroo.  ixxvi.  19» 
2  j^iiigs  XXV.  5.  and  Jerem.  lii.  11. 
[a]  Chap.  xiv.  1 — 12.  xxi.  3 — 10. 
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mrkfe]  ;  the  fete  of  those  that  remained  there  [c] ; 
and  the  precise  period  of  the  detention  of  the  people 
in  Assyria  [0].  He  described  the  destruction  of 
Babylon ;  and  the  downfal  of  many  nations  [e]  ; 
in  predictions^  of  which  the  gradual  and  progres* 
siye  completion  kept  up  the  confidence  of  the 
Jews  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  prophecies 
which  he  delivered  relative  to  the  Messiah  and 
his  period  [f].  He  foreshewed  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Christ  [g]  ;  the  virtue  of  his  atone* 
ment ;  the  spiritual  character  of  his  covenant ;  and 
the  inward  efficacy  of  his  laws  [h]. 

Jeremiah^  contemplating  those  calamities  which 
impended  over  his  country^  represented  in  the 
most  descriptive  terms^  and  under  the  most  ex- 
pressive images^  the  destruction  that  the  invading 
enemy  should  produce.  He  bewailed  in  pathetic 
expostulation^  the  shameless  adulteries  which  had 
provoked  the  Almighty,  after  long  forbearance^  to 
threaten  Judah  with  inevitable  punishment,  at  the 

[b]  Chap.  vii.  12, 14. 

[C]  Chap.  xxv«  0.  xxvii.  6—8. 
.    [d]  Chap.  XXV.  11,  12.  coinp.  with  Dan  ix.  2.  xxix.  10; 
Ezra  i.  1.  Prid.  Con.  Ann.  518.  Newton's  eighth  and  eleventh 
DUsert  on  the  Prophecies. 

[e]  Chap.  XXV.  12.  yid.  also,  chap,  ix,  26.  xxv.  19 — 25. 
xUi.  10—18.  xIvL  and  following  chapter.  And  Newton's 
Pissert.  XII. 

[f]  Chap,  xxiii.  5,  6.  xxx.  9.  xxxi.  15.  xxxiii.  14 — 18. 
xxxiii.  9,  26.  Huet.  Demon.  Evang.  Prop.  VII.  $  16.  p.  312, 
Edit.  1679. 

[g]  Chap.  xxxi.  22. 

[h]  Chap.  xxxi.  31—36.  xxxiii.  8. 
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time  that  false  prophets  deluded  the  nation  with 
the  promises  of  '^  assured  peace/'  and  when  the 
people^  in  impious  contempt  of  "  the  Lord's  word/' 
defied  its  accomplishment  [i].  Jeremiah  intermin* 
gles  with  his  prophecies  some  historical  relations, 
relative  to  his  own  conduct^  and  to  the  completion 
of  those  predictions  which  he  had  delivered.  The 
reputation  of  Jeremiah  had  spread  among  foreign 
nations^  and  his  prophecies  were  deservedly  cele-. 
brated  in  other  countries  [k].  Many  heathen  wri-f 
ters  have  likewise  undesignedly  borne  testimony 
to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  prophetic  and  his- 
torical descriptions  of  the  book  [l]. 

The  style  of  Jeremiah^  though  not  devoid  of 
occasional  splendour  and  sublimity^  is  certainly  in* 
ferior  in  that  respect  to  that  of  Isaiah  [m]  ;  it  is 
more  plain  and  simple  than  that  of  any  of  the  Pro- 
phets^  excepting  perhaps  that  of  Obadiah.  St.  Je- 
rom  [n]  objects  a  certain  rusticity  of  expression  to 
him ;  but  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out. 
His  images  are^  perhaps^  less  lofty,  and  his  expres- 
sions less  dignified  than  those  of  some  others  of 
the  sacred  writers  ;  but  the  character  of  his  work, 

[l]  Chap,  xxxvi.  22,  23.  xxviii.  4—6. 

[k]  Alex;  Poiyhist  id  Euseb.  Prtcp.  Evan.  Lib.  IX.  c.  xxix. 

[l]  Vid.  Herodotus,  Xenopbon  Cyropaed.  Joseph.  Ant. 
Lib.  X.  c.  vi.  Compare  paiticuiarly  the  accounts  of  the  taking 
of  Babylon,  as  described  prophetically  by  Jeremiah  in  chap.  L 
24,  38.  li.  and  historically  by  Herodotus,  Lib.  L  c.  190, 191. 

[m]  Lowth's  Pnelect.  21.  xliii.  10—13. 

[n]  Hieron.  Pracf.  and  Com  in  Hierem.  Cunacusde  Repub« 
Hebr.  Lib.  IH.  cap.  vii. 
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which  breathes  a  tenderness  (^  torrow  calculated 
to  awaken  and  interest  the  milder  affections^  led 
him  to  reject  the  majestic  and  declamatory  tone  in 
^which  the  prophetic  censures  were  sometimies  con- 
veyed. St.  John^  however,  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed his  expressions  with  respect  to  the  fate  of 
Babylon,  and  to  have  applied  them  to  the  fall 
which  he  foretold  of  the  spiritual  city,  which  Ba- 
bylon prefigured  [o].  The  holy  zeal  of  the  Pro- 
phet is,  however,  often  excited  to  a  very  vigorous 
eloquence  in  inveighing  against  the  frontless  au- 
dacity with  which  men  gloried  in  their  abomina- 
tions [p].  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  chiefly 
poetical,  and,  indeed,  nearly  one  half  of  the  work 
is  composed  in  some  kind  of  measure.  The  his- 
torical part,  towards  the  middle  of  the  work,  is 
w^ritten  with  much  simplicity  of  -style.  The  six 
last  chapters,  which  are  entirely  in  verse,  contain 
several  predictions  delivered  in  a  high  strain  of 
dignity.  The  descriptions  of  Jeremiah  have  all 
the  vivid  colouring  that  might  be  expected  from 
a  painter  of  contemporary  scenes.  The  historical 
part  has  some  characters  of  antiquity  that  ascer- 

[o]  Chap.  li.  G,  59.  compare  with  Revel,  xviii. 

[p]  The  Prophet  is  very  animated  in  his  admonitions 
against  idolatry*  being  willing  to  caution  the  people  against 
the  temptations  which  they  would  encounter  in  the  captivity. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter, 
ftvhich  contains  a  pious  sentiment  which  the  Jews  are  directed 
to  utter  as  a  profession  of  their  faith,  is  written  in  Chaldee  ; 
that  they  might  be  furnished  with  the  very  words  that  they 
should  answer  to  those  who  would  seduce  them* 
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tain  .the  date  of  its  composition.  The  months  are 
reckoned  by  numbers;  a  mode  which  did  not 
prevail  after  the  captivity,  when  they  were  distin-: 
guished  by  Chaldaic  names.  Besides  the  eleventh 
verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  which  is  written  in 
Chaldee,  there  are  likewise  a  few  Chaldaic  ex-r 
pressions,  which  about  the  time  of  Jeremiah  must 
have  begun  to  vitiate  the  Hebrew  language. 

Jeremiah  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  an 
appointed  Prophet  of  the  Gentiles  [«]•  He  cer- 
tainly delivered  many  prophecies  relative  to  fo^ 
reign  nations.  His  name  translated  is  ''  He  shall 
exalt  Jehovah  :"  and  his  whole  life  was  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  God's  glory.  His  repu- 
tation was  so  considerable,  that  some  of  the,  fa- 
thers [r3  fancifully  supposed  that  as  his  death  is 
no  where  mentioned  in  scripture,  he  was  living  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  whom,  as  the  Gospel  informs 
us,  some  supposed  to  have  been  his  Prophet  [s]. 
They  likewise  applied  to  him  and  Elias  what  St. 
John  mysteriously  speaks  of  two  witnesses  that 
should  prophesy  1260  days  [t]  :  which  supersti- 
tious fiction^  serve,  at  least,  to  prove  the  tradi- 
tional reverence  that  was  entertained  for  the 
memory  of  the  Prophet ;  who  long  afterwards 
continued  to  be  venerated  in  the  Romish  church 

[qJ  Chap.  i.  5-10. 

[r]  Victoria,  in  A|>oc.  cap,  xi.  3.  Plures  apud  Hilar,  in 
Mult.  can.  xx. 

[s]  Matt.  xvi.  14. 
[r]  Rev.  xi.  3. 
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as  one  of  the  greatest  saints  that  had  flourished 
under  the  old  covenant :  as  having  lived  not  only 
with  the  general  strictness  of  a  Prophet^  but^  as 
was  believed^  in  a  state  of  celibacy  [u] ;  and  as 
having  terminated  his  righteous  ministry  by  mar- 
tyrdom. 

[u]  Chap.  xvi.  2.  How  far  the  restriction  here  subjoined 
was  of  a  typical,  or  temporary  and  local  nature  is  uncertain. 
The  Chaldee  Paraphrase  supposes  the  Prophet  to  have  had 
phildren.    Vid.  Com.  on  Jerem.  xxxvii.  12* 
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The  Jews  denominate  this  book  A-i-cah[A],  from 
the  first  word  of  the  text ;  or  sometimes  they  call 
it  Kinoth  [b],  which  implies  tears^  alluding  to  the 
mournful  character  of  the  work,  of  which  one 
would  conceive,  says  Lowth,  ''  that  pvery  letter 
was  written  with  a  tear,  every  word  the  sound  of 
a  broken  heart  [c]/'  The  Book  was  composed  by 
Jeremiah,  as  he  informs  us  in  the  title,  and  as 
the  unvaried  tradition  of  the  church  declares.  It 
contains  passages  expressive  of  the  afflictions  to 
which  the  prophet  was  subjected  [d].  The  style, 
indeed,  itself,  indicates  the  same  hand  which 
composed  the  preceding  book.     Upon  what  occa- 

[a]  ni*M,  Aicah  How. 

[b]  nu»p,  Kinolh.  S^wi,  Lamentations. 

[c]  Also  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Orat.  xii. 

[d]  Chap.  iii.  1—7,  65,  56,  compare  with  Jer.  xxxviii. 
7—12. 
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fiion  these  Lamentations  were  produced^  cannot  be 
positively  determined.  In  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles  [e]^  it  is  said,  that  *^  Jeremiah  lamented 
for  Josiah;"  and  Jo8ephus[F],  and  other  writers [g], 
suppose  that  the  work  which  we  now  possess  was 
written  upon  the  occasion  of  that  monarch's  death ; 
maintaining  that  the  calamities  which  only  three 
months  after  attended  the  deposition  of  Jeboahaz^ 
were  so  considerable  as  to  correspond  with  the 
description  of  the  Prophet,  though  they  are  not 
minutely  detailed  in  sacred  history.  The  gene-r 
rality  of  the  commentators  are  however  of  a  dif-* 
ferent  opinion ;  and,  indeed,  Jeremiah  here  bewails 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem ;  the  captivity  of  Ju-r 
dah ;  the  miseries  of  famine ;  and  the  cessation  of 
all  religious  worship,  in  terms  so  forcible  and 
pathetic,  that  they  appear  rather  applicable  to  some 
period  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  [h],  when^ 
agreeably  to  his  own  predictions,  eyery  circum- 
stance of  complicated  distress  overshadowed  Ju- 
dsa  [i].  But  upon  whatever  occasion  these  Lameur 

[k]  2  Chron.  xxxv.  2Q. 

[p]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  Lib.  X.  c.  v.  p.  441. 

[o]  Hieron.  in  Lament.  R.  Selom.  Lament  ch.  iv.  20. 
Michaelis  note  in  Pr»lect.  23.  Usser.  Annal.  A.  M.  3304.  and 
Lam.  ch.  v.  7.  which  Michaelis  considers  as  a  complaint 
fnore  just  and  reasonable  in  the  time  of  Josiah  than  in  that  of 
Zedekiah ;  but  neither  this  or  ch.  iv.  20.  are  more  applicable  tq 
the  former  than  the  latter  king. 

[h]  Chap.  i.  1,  3,  6,  12,  18.  ii.  5,  G,  7,  16.  iv.  6,  10,  22^ 
V.  «,  18. 

[}]  Jer.  XX.  4.  may  allude  to  the  fate  of  Zodekiah. 
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tatioDs  were  composed^  they  are  evidently  descrip- 
tive  of  past  events^  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
prophetic  elegies. 

Some  Jewish  writers  imagined^  that  this  was 
the  book  which  Jeremiah  dictated  to  Barudi^  and 
which  was  cut  and  burnt  by  Jehoiakim  [k].  But 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion^  for  the 
book  dictated  to  Baruch  contained  many  prophetic 
threats  [l3  against  various  nations  of  which  there 
are  no  traces  in  this  book.  In  the  Greeks  Arabic^ 
and  Vulgate  versions^  there  is  a  spurious  aigunient, 
which  is  not  in  the  Hebrew^  nor  in  the  Chaklee 
paraphrase^  any  more  than  in  the  version  of  St. 
Jerom^  who  followed  the  Hebrew.  It  may  be 
thus  translated  :  ''  It  came  to  pass^  that  after  Israel 
had  been  carried  away  captive^  and  Jerusalem  be- 
came desolate^  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  sat  weepings 
and  bewailed  Jerusalem  with  tliis  lamentation^  and 
bitterly  weeping  and  mournings  said  as  follows/' 
This  was  probably  added  by  the  Greek  transbtors^ 
in  lieu  of  the  fifty-second  chapter  of  Jeremiah^s 
prophecies^  which  they  rejected  from  this  to  the 
preceding  book[M].  The  Lamentations  were 
certainly  annexed  originally  to  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah^  and  were  admitted  with  them  together 
into  the  Hebrew  canon  as  one  book.  The  modern 
Jews^  however^  place  this  work  in  their  copies 
among  other  smaller  tracts,  such  as  Rqth,  and 

[k]  Jerem.  xxxvi.  4—33. 

[i.]  Chap,  xxxvi.  'i. 

[M]  Iliiet  Prop.  IV.  p.  210.  Edit.  Par.  IC71I. 
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Canticles^  &c.  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch,  having 
altered  the  arrangement  of  the  books  of  scrip- 
ture from  the  order  which  they  held  in  Ezra's  col- 
lection. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  it  is  com- 
posed after  the  manner  of  funeralodes,  though 
without  any  very  artificial  disposition  of  its  sub- 
ject. It  appears  to  contain  the  genuine  eiTusions 
of  real  grief;  in  which  the  author^  occupied  by 
his  sorrow^  attends  not  to  exact  connection  be- 
tween the  different  rhapsodies,  but  pours  out 
whatever  presents  itself.  He  dwells  upon  the  same 
ideas^  and  amplifies  the  same  thoughts,  by  new 
expressions  and  figures,  as  is  natural  to  a  mind 
intent  on  subjects  of  affliction.  There  is,  however, 
no  wild  incoherency  in  the  contexture  of  the  work : 
but  the  transitions  are  easy  and  elegant ;  it  is  in 
fact  a  collection  of  distinct  sentences,  probably 
uttered  at  different  times,  upon  the  same  subject, 
which  are  properly  entitled  Lamentations. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts :  in  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  chapters,  the  Prophet  speaks  in 
his  own  person ;  or  by  a  very  elegant  and  inte- 
resting personification,  introduces  Jerusalem,  as 
speaking  [n].     In  the  third  chapter,  a  chorus  of 

[|n]]  In  the  first  verse,  Jerusalem  is  described  as  sitting  pen- 
sive and  solitary,  as  Judsea  was  afterwards  represented  on  the 
coins  of  Vespasian  and  Titus.  SiUing  was  a  natural  posture 
of  sorrow ;  and  the  picture  of  sedentary  afiliction  was  familiar 
to  the  Jews.  Vid%  Job  ii.  13.  Psal.  cxxxvit  1.  Ezek.  iii.  15. 
Addison's  Dialogues  on  Medals^  vol.  I.  p.  510. 
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the  Jews  speaks  as  one  person^  like  the  CoryphcDos 
of  the  Greeks.  In  the  fifths  which  forms  a  kind 
of  epilogue  to  the  work^  the  whole  nation  of  the 
captive  Jews  is  introduced  in  one  body^  as  pouring 
out  complaints  and  supplications  to  God.  Eiach  of 
these  five  parts  is  distributed  into  twenty-two  pe- 
riods or  stanzas^  in  correspondence  with  the  num-^ 
ber  of  the  Hebrew  letters.  In  the  three  first 
chapters^  these  periods  are  triplets^  or  consist  of 
three  lines  [o].  In  the  four  first  chapters^  the 
initial  letter  of  each  period  fbUows  the  order  of 
the  alphabet ;  and  in  th^  third  chapter^  each  verse 
of  the  same  stanza  begins  with  the  same  letter  [p]. 
In  the  fourth  chapter^  all  the  stanzas  are  evklently 
distiches  [^],  as  also  in  the  fifths  which  is  not 
acrostick.  The  intention  of  this  acrostick^  or  al^ 
phabetic  arrangement^  was  probably  to  assist  the 
memory  in  retaining  sentences  not  much  con- 
nected [rJ  and  the  same  method  was  adopted,  and 

[o]  There  is,  however,  in  each  of  the  two  first  chapters,  one 
tetracolon,  or  stanza  of  four  lines,  in  cap.  i.  \,  in  cap.  ii.  p, 

[p]  The  third  chapter  has  66  verses  in  our  translation,  be- 
cause each  of  the  tweniy.two  periods  is  divided  into  three 
verses,  according  to  the  initial  letters.  It  b  remarkable,  that 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters,  the  initial  letter  i^  is 
placed  before  p,  contrary  to  the  order  observed  in  the  alpha- 
bet, and  in  the  first  chapter,  as  well  as  in  the  acrostick  Psalms^ 

[q]  The  stanza  D,  as  now  read,  cannot  well  be  divided  into 
verses. 

[r]  The  Lamentations  appear  to  have  been  sung  in  pub- 
lick  service.  Vid.  I.owlh's  Praelcct.  22.  and  Preface  to  Isaiah, 
p.  31. 
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is  even  still  used  by  the  Syrians^  Arabians^  and 
Persians  [s^.  It  is  remarkable  also^  that  though 
the  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  are  shorty  yet  those 
of  the  other  chapters  seem  to  be  nearly  half  as 
long  again  as  those  which  usually  occur  in  Hebrew 
poetry ;  and  the  Prophet  appears  to  have  chosen 
this  measure  as  more  flowing^  and  accommodated 
to  the  effusions  of  sorroiv^  and  therefore  more 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  funereal  dirges  [t]. 

This  poem  affords  the  most  elegant  variety  of 
striking  images  that  ever  probably  was  displayed 
in  so  small  a  compass  [u].  The  scenes  of  afflic- 
tion, the  circumstances  of  distress,  are  painted  with 
such  beautiful  combination,  that  we  contemplate 
every  where  the  most  affecting  picture  of  desola- 
tion and  misery.  The  Prophet  reiterates  his  com- 
plaints in  the  most  pathetic  style ;  and  aggravates 
his  sorrow  with  a  boldness  and  force  of  descrip- 
tion that  correspond  with  the  magnitude  and  reli- 
gious importance  of  the  calamities  exposed  to  view. 
In  the  instructive  strain  of  an  inspired  writer,  he 
reminds  his  countrymen  of  the  grievous  rebellions 
that  had  provoked  the  Lord  ''  to  abhor  his  sanc- 
tuary;" confesses  that  it  was  of  God's  mercies 
that  they  were  not  utterly  consumed ;  and  points 

[s]  Assemani  Bibliothec.  Oriental,  vol.  iiL  p.  63, 180, 18a, 
928. 

[t]  The  Lamentations  which  occasionally  occur,  appear  aU 
to  be  composed  of  this  long  meaiture,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  properly  the  eleghtc  measure  of  the  Hebrews. 
«ee  2  Sam.  i.  19—27.  Ezek.  xxviii.  11—19. 

[u]  Lowth's  Pralcct.  22, 
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out  the  sources  of  evil  in  the  iniquities  of  their 
false  prophets  and  priests.  He  then  with  indig- 
nant irony  threatens  Edom  with  destruction  for 
rejoicing  orer  the  miseries  of  Judaea;  opens  a 
consolatory  prospect  of  deliverance  and  future  pro- 
tection to  Zion ;  and  concludes  with  a  roost  inte- 
resting address  to  God,  to  '^  consider  the  reproach 
of  his  people,  and  to  renew  th^ir  prosperity. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  that  Jeremiah  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  resignation  in  his  coun- 
trymen^ represents  his  own  deportment  under 
afflictions,  in  terms  which  have  a  prophetic  cast, 
so  strikingly  are  they  descriptive  of  the  patience 
and  conduct  of  our  Saviour  under  bis  sufferings  [x]. 
The  Prophet,  indeed,  in  the  meek  endurance  of 
unmerited  persecution,  was  an  illustrious  type  of 
Christ. 

Jeremiah  13  represented  in  some  titles  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  i37th  Psalm  [vj ;  as  like- 
wise to  have  composed  the  65th  [z]  in  conjunction 
with  Ezekiel ;  but  probably  neither  of  them  were 
the  production  of  his  pen.     The  author  of  thc^ 

[xj  Chap,  iii.l— -30. 

[y]  This  is  ascribed  to  him  in  some  Latin  copies,  as  it  for. 
merly  was  in  some  Greek  manuscripts ;  but  it  seems  to  hare 
been  written  by  some  captives  at  Babylon. 

[zj  The  titles  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  copies  which  assign 
this  Psahn  to  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  are  of  little  or  no  autho- 
rity. The  Psalm  was  probably  written  by  David,  upon  the 
occasion  of  some  gracious  lain  after  a  drought,  or  perhaps  by 
Haggai,  or  some  Prophet  after  the  return  from  the  captivity. 
Vid.  Calmet. 
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second  book  of  Maccabees  [a]^  speaks  of  some 
recorded  instractions  of  the  Prophet^  which  are 
no  longer  extant  In  the  Vatican  library  are  some 
compositions  in  Greeks  attributed  to  Jeremiah^ 
containing  spurious  letters  from  Baruch  and  Ebed- 
melech  to  the  Prophet^  and  supposititious  answers 
from  him. 

[a]  2  Mace.  ii«  1—7. 
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EzvKiBL^  who  was  the  third  of  the  great  Prophets^ 
was  the  son  of  Buzi^  a  descendant  of  Aaron^  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi^  that  is^  of  the  sacerdotal  race. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sarara^  and 
to  have  been  carried  away  captive  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  Babylon^  with  Jehoiachin^  king  of 
Judah^  A.M.  3406 [▲].  He  settled^  or  was 
placed^  with  many  others  of  his  captive  coun- 
trymen^ on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar  [b],  a  river 
of  Mesopotamia;  where  he  was  favoured  vrith 
the  divine  revelations  which  are  described  in 
this  book.  He  is  supposed  to  have  prq>hesied 
during  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  He  appears 
to  have  been  mercifully  raised  up  to  animate  the 
despondence  of  his  contemporaries  in  their  suffer- 
ings and  aflBictions ;  and  to  assure  them  that  they 

[a]  Pseudo-Epiphao.  in  Yit.  Prophet.  Jotqph.  Vb.  X«  e* 
▼i.448. 

[b]  Called  by  Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  Chaboras,  or  Aboraa; 
and  by  Pliny,  Cobaris.  It  flows  mto  the  eastern  side  of  tbt 
Euphrates  at  Circesium,  or  Carchemish,  ahnost  200  sales  to 
the  north  of  Babylon. 
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were  deceived  in  suj^siog^^  according  to  ike  re- 
jnresentations  of  false  prophets^  that  their  country* 
men  who  remained  in  Judaaa  were  in  happier 
circumstances  than  themselves.  With  this  view 
he  describes  tfiat  melanchcdy  scene  of  calamities 
Whidi  was  about  to  arise  in  Judaea;  and  thence 
proceeds  to  predict  the  universal  apostacy  of 
the  Jews^  and  die  total  destruction  of  their  city 
and  temple ;  adverting  aJso^  occasionally^  to  tlioae 
punishments  which  avraited  their  enemies;  and 
hiterspe^ing  assurances  of  the  final  accomfdish- 
inent  of  Grod's  purpose^  with  prophetic  declarations 
<it  the  advent  of  the  Messiah^  under  whom  the 
people  should  be  purified  and  regenerated  to  a 
new  8pfirit[c]. 

The  name  of  Ez^iel  [d]  vrajs  haj^ily  expressive 
of  that  insphred  confidence  and  fortitude  which  he 
^splayed^  as  wel  in  supporting  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances of  the  captivity^  as  in  censuring  the 
sins  and  idolatrous  propensities  of  his  countrymen. 
He  began  to  deliver  his  jN-ophecies  about  ei^  or 
ten  years  after  Paniel^  in  the  hfidi  year  of  Jehoia-* 
chin's  captivity;  and  as  some  have  supposed^  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age  [e], 

[c]  Clwp.  siZ¥L  26-^ae. 

[d]  Ecekid,  ^Mpiir.  The  word  aeems  to  ioipfy  tbe  power  of 
-God  fMiog  with  streagth.  It  is  compoimded  of  a  verb  in  tbe 
fiitare  trase*  importing  to  bind«  and  of  the  name  of  Ood. 

[9]  Esd[*  i«  1.  Hieron.  in  loc.  See.  UsbeTf  PrideauE»  and 
otbnst  reckon  the  80  jears  here  spoken  of,  as  well  aa  the  40 
dv/B  or  years  mentioned  in  chap*  iv..6.  from  the  time  of  the 
oovenmit  made  by  Josiah  in  the  lath  year  of  bis  seign.    Vid. 
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The  divine  instructions  were  first  revealed  to 
him  in  a  glorious  vision^  in  which  he  beheld  a  re- 
presentation^ or  as  he  himself  reverently  expresses 
it^  ''  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord/'  attended  by  his  cherubims  symboli- 
cally pourtrayed.     ''  The  word  of  the  Lord  came 
expressly"  unto  him^  and  he  received  his  commis- 
sion by  a  voice^  which  was  followed  by  a  forcible 
influence  of  the  spirit^  and  by  awfiil  directions  for 
his  conduct  [f].    He  appears  to  have  executed  his 
high  trust  with  great  fidelity.     The  author  of 
Ecclesiasticus  [a]  says  of  him^  that  ''  he  directed 
them  who  went  right;''  which  may  be  conndered 
as  a  merited  encomium  on  the  judgment  and  in- 
dustry with  which  he  endeavoured  to  instruct  and 
guide  his  countrymen  to  righteousness.    He  is  re- 
ported by  some  writers  to  have  presided  in  the 
government  of  the  tribes  of  Gad  and   Dan  in 
Assyria;  and  among  other  fabulous  miracles  to 
have  punished  them  for  idolatry  by  a  fearful  de- 
struction produced  by  serpents.     In  addition  to 
Ihese  popular  traditions  it  is  reported^  that  his 

2  Kings  xxiii.  3.  according  to  which  compntation  thb  thirtieth 
year  corresponds  with  A.M.  3410»  and  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoia* 
chin's  captivity.  Other  chronologists^  however»  conceive  it 
to  be  thirtieth  year  of  fisekiera  age  ;  or  the  thirtieth  year  of 
Nebiipohi88er*8  reign ;  and  others  the  thirtieth  year  from  the 
Jubilee.  Vid.  Usher  ad  A.M.  9409.  Prid.  An.  A.C.  594. 
Scaliger  Can.  Isag.  p.  28.  £Mldel  usually  date^  his  prophecies 
from  the  sera  of  his  appointment  to  the  prophetic  office* 

[Fj  Cha(^.  i.  ii.  and  iii. 

[o]  Ecolus.  xlix.  0.  et  Amald. 
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countrymen  were  so  incensed  by  his  rqiroaches  as 
to  put  him  to  a  cruel  death  [h].  In  the  time  of 
Epiphanius  it  was  superstitiously  betieved  that  his 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  same  sepulchre  with 
those  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad^  which  wa!s  supposed 
to  be  situated  between  the  river  Euphrates  and 
that  of  Chaboras ;  and  which  was  much  resorted 
to  [i3,  not  only  by  the  Jews,  but  also  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians :  who  reverenced  the  tomb  of 
the  Prophet  with  extravagant  devotion. 

The  authenticity  of  EzekiePs  book  will  admit  of 
no  question.  He  represents  himsdf  as  the  author 
in  the  beginning  and  other  parts  of  it,  and  justly 
assumes  the  character  and  pretensions  of  a  Pro- 
phet [k];  as  such  he  has  been  universally  regarded. 
A  few  writers,  indeed,  of  very  inconsiderable  au- 
thority, have  fancied,  from  the  first  word  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  in  which  they  suppose  the  initial 
letter  Vau  to  be  a  connexive  particle,  that  what  we 
possess  of  Ezekiel  is  but  the  fragment  of  a  larger 
work.  But  there  is  no  shadow  of  foundation  for 
this  conjecture,  since  it  was  very  customary  to 
begin  a  discourse  in  that  language  with  the  particle 

[h]  HieroD.  in  Ezech.  xii. 

[i]  Benjamin  Tudela  relatcA,  that  a  magnificent  roof  was 
built  to  it  by  Jechoniah ;  and  likewise,  that  a  synagogue  and 
library  were  erected  there,  in  which  was  deposited  a  manu. 
script  of  EzekieFs  prophecies  that  was  read  on  the  day  of  ex« 
piation.  The  pretended  tomb  of  Ezekiel  b  still  shewn  about 
fifteen  leagues  from  Bagdad. 

[k]  Chap.  i.  1.  ii.  2,  5.    Clem.  l8t  Epist.  Cor.  c.  17. 
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Vau  [h],  which  we  properly  trandate^  ^'  Now  H 
came  to  pass/'  It  has  been  asserted^  likewise^  ob 
Talmudical  authority^  that  certain  Rabbins  deli- 
berated concerning  the  rejection  of  this  book  from 
the  canon^  on  account  of  some  passages  in  it 
which  they  conceived  to  be  contradictory  to  the 
princiides  of  the  Mosaic  Law[M].  If  they  had 
any  such  intention^  they  were  soon  convinced  of 
thar  mistake^  and  gave  up  Uie  design.  Bat  the 
Jews^  indeed^  did  not  suffer  the  book^  or  at  leart 
the  beginning  of  it^  to  be  read  by  any  who  had 
Bot  attained  their  thirtieth  year[K];  and  restric- 
tions were  imposed  upon  commentators  who  might 
be  disposed  to  write  upon  it[o3. 

St.  Jerom  hath  remai^ed^  certainly  with  great 
truths  that  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  are  sometimes 
very  mysterious^  and  of  difficult  interpretation^  and 

[l]  Jonah  L 1*  and  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  historical 
books  of  scripture,  also  Calmet  Preface  sot  Esechiel. 

[m]  Comp.  Eaek.  xriiL  20.  with  Exod.  xxxiv.  7.  The 
people  whom  Ezekiel  addressed,  presumptuously  complained 
that  they  were  punished  for  the  sins  of  their  fore&thers, 
though  in  truth,  they  had  merited  their  captivity  by  persisting 
in  evil  God,  therefore,  very  consistently  with  his  former  de. 
darations,  threatened  by  Ezekiel  to  make  such  distinction 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  that  each  roan  should  be 
jensible  of  having  deserved  his  sufferiogs.  And  he  assured 
the  people,  with  especial  reference  to  eternal  punishment,  that 
*'  the  soul  that  sinned  it  should  die  ;*'  and  that "  the  son  shouM 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  father;"  and  that  each  should  be 
responsible  for  his  own  conduct. 

[n]  Calmet's  Diet     Herbelot.  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  942. 

[o]  Cunseus  de  Rep.  Heb.  17.  ap.  Crit,  Sac.  tom.  viii. 
p.  84a.  Edit.  Lond.  1060, 
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tiiiil  tliey  nHiy  be  reelwped  itmoiig  tt«  Uiipgy  in 
Wfiptuie^  which  ftre  ''  harcl  tp  he  understood  [p].*' 
Bzdqel  hiniBelC  w«U  itware  of  the  mysUrious  qh<(* 
fMter  of  Ui09e  representations  which  he  beheld  in 
viden^  and  of  the  necessary  obscurity  whiph  must 
attend  the  description  of  diem  to  others^  humbly 
fquresented  to  God  that  the  people  accused  him  of 
speaking  darUy  ^'  in  parables  [« J."  It  appears  tQ 
have  been  God's  design  to  cheer  the  drooping 
sjnrits  of  his  people,  but  only  by  communicating 
such  encouragement  as  was  consistent  with  a  state 
ef  punishment,  and  calculated  by  indistinct  inti- 
mations, to  keep  alive  a  watchful  and  submissive 
confidence.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  were  E^se- 
kiel's  prophecies,  which  were  revealed  fuanidst  the 
gkiom  of  captivity,  designedly  obscure  in  their 
nature ;  but  though  mysterious  in  themselves,  they 
are  related  by  the  Prophet  in  a  plain  and  historica) 
Planner.  He  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  con- 
veying to  others  the  strong  impressions  which  he 
received^  as  accurately  as  they  were  capable  of 
being  described. 

The  representations  which  Ezekiel  beheld  in 
vision,  are  capable  of  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive illustration  from  other  parts  of  scripture : 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  commentaries  of  various 
writers  who  have  undertaken  to  explain  their  allu- 
sive character ;  the  figurative  directions  also,  which 
the  Prophet  received  in  them  with  relation  to  his 

[p]  Hieron.  Prooe«  in  Ezech. 
[q]  Esek.  XX.  40. 
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own  conduct;  were  very  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  his  character^  and  the  design  of  his  mission* 
Some  of  these  directions  were  given^  indeed^  only 
by  way  of  metaphorical  instruction;  for  when 
Ezekiel  is  commanded  to  ''  eat  the  roll  of  pro- 
phecy/' we  readily  understand  that  he  is  enjoined 
only  to  receive^  and  thcMroughly  to  digest  its  con- 
tents [r3;  and  when  he  professes  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  command^  we  perceive  Uiat  he 
speaks  only  of  a  transaction  in  vision.  With  re- 
spect to  some  other  relations  of  this  nature  con- 
tained in  Ezekiel's  book  [s]^  whether  we  suppose 
them  to  be  descriptive  of  real  or  of  imaginary 
events^  they  are  very  reconcileable  with  what  may 
be  conceived  to  have  been  divine  intention  in  the 
emjdoyment  of  the  Prophet.  On  a  supposition  that 
they  were  real,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  a  mira- 
culous assistance  to  have  been  i^orded  when  ne- 
cessary ;  and  if  we  consider  them  as  imaginary, 
they  might  be  represented  equally  as  emblematical 
fbrewamings  revealed  to  the  Prophets  [t3. 

[r]  Chap.  ill.  1—3.  see  also  Jer*  xy.  16,  and  Rey.z.8 — ^10. 

[s]  Ib  the  general  prefoce  to  the  Prophets,  Ecekiel  b  sup- 
posed to  have  actually  removed  his  houshold  stuff,  as  thus 
prophesying  by  a  sign ;  and  thb  supposition  seems  to  be  an- 
thorixed  by  the  account.  Vid.  Esek.  xii.  7.  and  Waterlalid  hi 
Ezek.  So,  also,  when  deprived  of  his  wiff ,  he  certainly  re- 
frained from  the  customary  shew  of  grief,  as  a  sign  of  the 
unprecedented  and  inexpressible  sorrow  under  which  the  Jews 
should  pine  away  on  tiie  destruction  of  their  temple.  Vid. 
chap.  xxiv.  16.  et  seq. 

[t]  Chap.  iv.  and  v. 
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The  Book  of  Ezeldel  is  scmietimes  distributed 
by  the  following  analysis^  under  different  heads. 
After  the  three  first  chapters^  in  which  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Prophet  is  described^  the  wicked- 
ness and  impending  punishment  of  the  Jews^  espe- 
cially of  those  remaining  in  Judasa^  are  repre* 
sented  under  different  parables  and  visions^  to  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter^  inclusive ;  with  occasional 
intimations  of  the  establishment  of  the  christian 
church  [u].  The  inspired  writer  details  in  the 
exact  order  of  succession^  and  in  a  manner  which 
remarkably  corresponds  with  the  predictions  and 
relations  of  Jeremiah^  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
fiEunine  by  which  it  should  be  accompanied  [x] ;  the 
destruction  of  the  cityfy];  the  miseries  which 
awaited  those  that  should  remain  in  Judfea^  and 
the  avenging  sword  which  should  pursue  the  rem- 
nant which  should  flee  into  Egypt  [z].  The  utter 
removal  ako  of  the  diadem^  and  the  translation  of 
the  sovereignty  from  the  family  of  Zedekiah^  the 
profane  prince  of  Israel,  to  one  who  should  be 
exalted  from  a  low  degree,  and  whose  legal  right 

[u]  Chap.  xvii.  22—24. 

[x]  Chap.  IT.  Jerem,  xxix.  15— 19*  xxxvii.  21.  xxxviii.  9. 
Lament,  v.  10. 

[y]  Chap.  xxiv.  6 — ^14.  xx.  45—49.  xxL  2—27.  Jcrem.  vi. 
1—6.  xxi.  10, 14.  xxxii.  28,  29.  xxxix.  1—9.  xliv.  6.  lii.  4—7. 
13, 14. 

[z]  Chap.  V.  2, 12.  Jer.  xHi.  16, 17, 18.  xliii.  5,  7, 8.  xliv. 
27.  for  the  completion  of  these  prophecies,  consalt  Joseph. 
Antiq.  Lib.  X.  ch.  ix.  §  7.  p.  454.  et  ch.  xi.  $  I .  p.  459.  et  contra 
ApioD.  Lib.  L  §  19.  p.  1342.  edit.  Hudson. 
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9f  inheritanoe  H  abwid  be«  that  i»  the  M^ffiah, 
an  most  disCiiictly  and  empbatioally  foretoM[A]« 
From  thence  to  the  thirty-second  ch^iter^  tbe 
Prophet  turns  his  attention  to  thoae  natioiis  who 
had  unfeelingly  triumphed  over  the  Jews  in  their 
affliction :  predicting  that  destruction  of  the  Am^ 
Olenites^  Moabites^  and  Philistines^  whioh  Nebu* 
chadneztar  effected)  and  particularly^  he  foreteb 
the  ruin  and  desolation  of  Tyre[»]  and  of  $idon  i 
the  calamities  and  M  of  Elgypt  [q],  and  the  base 
degeneracy  of  its  future  people^  in  a  manner  so 
ft>rcible»  in  terms  so  accurately  and  minutely  de^ 
soriptive  of  their  several  fates  and  present  o<Hidi«' 
tion^  that  it  is  highly  interesting  to  trace  the  9S^ 
complishment  of  these  prophecies  in  the  accounts 
which  are  Aimished  by  historians  and  travellers. 

From  the  thirty-second  to  the  fortieth  ^^hapter, 
Ezekiel  inveighs  against  the  hypocrisy  and  mur- 
muring spirit  of  his  captive  countrymen.    Having 

[a]  Chap,  xxl  25— m.  see  St.  Luke  i.  B2,  Si.  John  L  49. 

[b]  Eiek.  xxvi.  xxvii.  and  xxfiii.  Joseph.  Aafiq.  Lib.  X^ 
cap.  %u  coat  Apion,  Lib.  L  Newtoii*f  Xlth  Owert.  pa  Pits. 
phecy.  Prid.  Ck>Q.  An.  673.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  330.  Maon- 
diell»  p.  48,  49.  Yolaey,  YoL  IL  cb.  xxix.  Bruc((*s  Tiaveb» 
latrod.  p.  5a 

[c]  Chap.  xxix.  and  xxxii.  Newton's  Dissert.  XIL  ^Mi 
every  hutory,  and  every  account  of  Egypt.  Herodotps  parti- 
cularly relates  the  accomplishment  of  those  prophecies  whic^ 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  uttered  concerning  Hophra,  kii^  of 
Egypt  Vid.  Jerem.  xliv.  30.  and  Herod.  Lib.  U.  ch.  161—100. 
p.  183.  Edit.  WesseL  Hophra  is  called  Apries  by  Herodotus^ 
who,  says  the  hbtorian,  W08  deUine4  <s  mU^arhme.  See  al#o 
the  Testimonies  of  Megastheaes  and  Becosvs  in  Newton, 
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heard  ih  Assyria  the  fiUl  of  Jerusalem^  he  fore- 
shews  further  inflictions  of  divine  wrath  [p],  but 
encourag^es  the  people  to  resignation  by  promises 
of  deliverance  [e]^  by  assurances  that  they  should 
be  corrected  (as  they  effectually  were)  from  their 
propensities  to  idolatry  [v],  and  by  intimations  of 
spiritual  redemption  [o].  In  the  two  last  chapters 
of  this  division^  under  the  promised  victories  to  be 
obtained  over  Gog  and  Magog  [h],  he  appears  (o 
predict  some  fearful  conflicts  which  are  to  precede 

{!>]  Chap.  xxK.  81— 29. 

[E]  Chap.  xuvL  11.  xxxm.  12, 14, 21. 

[f]  Chap.  xvi.  41. 

[o]  Chap,  xxxiv.  4.  xxiii.  et  seq.  xxxvii.  24.  et  seq. 

[h]  Rev.  XX.  1,  8.  Some  conceive  that  these  prophecies  of 
Esekiel  related  to  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Cahnet  applies  them  to  Carobyses.  Gog  is,  however,  gene- 
rally supposed  to  represent  the  Turks ;  who  derive  their  origin 
from  the  Tartars,  a  race  of  the  Scythians,  who  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Magog,  the  son  of  Japhet.  Vid.  Gen.  x.  2.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  word  Gog  was  applied  to  the 
people,  and  M«gog  to  the  land.  We  learn  from  Pliny,  that 
Scytliopolis  and  Hieropoiis  were  called  Magog,  after  they  were 
taken  by  the  Scythians.  The  other  Prophets  speak  of  some 
future  enemy  of  the  Jews  and  church  under  a  similar  descrip- 
tion; bot  in  what  manner  this  magnificent  prophecy  is  to 
receive  its  completion  time  only  can  explain.  Vid.  Lowth  in 
loc  Jerem.  xxvii.  and  xxx.  Joel  iii.  Micah  v.  Rev.  xx.  Mede 
conceives  that  the  Gog  and  Mag<^  mentioned  in  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John,  presignify  some  enemies  different  from  those 
fotttM  under  these  names  by  Esekiel ;  and  tl^at  St.  John's 
prophecies  apply  to  some  unconverted  heathens  to  appear  in 
opposition  to  the  church  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Millen- 
nium. Vid.  de  Gog  et  Mag.  Conject.  Mede's  Works,  Vol.  II. 
B.  iiu    Rennell's  Geographical  System,  p.  iii. 
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the  final  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  dispersion, 
to  be  segregated  under  one  sovereign  and  one 
shepherd  [i]  in  the  latter  days ;  with  an  obscurity, 
however  that  can  be  dispersed  only  by  the  event. 

The  eight  last  chapters  of  this  book  detail  the 
description  of  a  very  remarkable  vision  of  a  new 
temple  and  city ;  of  a  new  religion  and  polity, 
under  the  particulars  of  which  is  shadowed  out 
the  establishment  of  a  future  universal  church  [k]. 

Josephus  says,  that  Ezekiel  left  two  books  con- 
cerning the  captivity  [l]  ;  and  the  author  of  the 
Synopsis  attributed  to  Athanasius^  supposes  that 
one  book  has  been  lost ;  but  as  the  nine  last  chap- 
ters of  Ezekiel  constitute  in  some  measure  a  dis- 
tinct woric^  probably  Josephus  might  consider  them 
as  forming  a  second  book. 

It  deserves  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  we 
are  informed  by  Josephus,  that  the  prophecy  in 

[l]  Chap,  xxxiv.  20^31.  zxxvii.  18-*28.  xxxix.  23— -20. 

[k]  This  obscure  vision  of  Ezekiel  b  generally  suppoeed  to 
contain  the  description  of  a  temple,  corresponding  in  its  struc- 
ture and  dimensions  with  that  of  Solomon.  The  Prophet  by 
presenting  to  the  captives  this  delineation  of  what  had  been 
*^  the  desire  of  their  eyes/'  reminded  them  of  the  loss  which 
they  had  suffered  from  their  unrighteousness ;  and  furnished 
them  with  a  model  upon  which  the  temple  might  again  rise 
from  its  ruins ;  as  it  did,  with  less  magnificence,  indeed,  in  the 
time  of  ZerubbabeL  Under  the  particulars  detailed  by  Esekiel, 
however,  we  often  discover  the  oeconomy  of  a  spiritual  temple, 
which  should  again  be  filled  **  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord*' 
coming  firom  the  East.  Vid.  chap,  xliii.  1-— 4.  Rev.  iv.  2,  3. 
xi.  19.  xiv.  17,  &c.  Villalpandus,  Capellus,  and  Commenta- 
tors at  large. 

[l]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  X.  c.  ▼•  p.  441.  Edit.  Hudson. 
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.  which  Ezekiel  [m]  foretold  that ''  Zedekiah  should 
not  see  Babylon^  though  he  should  die  there/'  was 
judged  by  that  monarch  to  be  inconsistent  with 
that  of  Jeremiah^  who  predicted  that  "  Zedekiah 
should  behold  the  King  of  Babylon^  and  go  to 
Babylon  [n]/*  But  both  were  exactly  fulfilled ; 
for  Zedekiah  did  see  the  King  of  Babylon  at  Rib- 
lah^  and  then  being  deprived  of  his  eyes^  he  was 
carried  to  Babylon^  and  died  there  [o].  From 
this  account  it  appears^  that  Ezekiel's  prophecies 
were  transmitted  to  Jerusalem^  as  we  know  that 
Jeremiah's  were  sent  to  his  countrymen  in  capti- 
vity [p]  ;  an  intercourse  being  kept  up^  especially 
for  Ae  conveyance  of  prophetic  instruction :  for 
imparting  what  might  console  misery^  or  awaken 
repentance ;  and  it  was  probably  on  the  ground  of 
this  communication^  that  the  Talmudists  supposed 
that  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  were  arranged  into 
their  present  form^  and  placed  in  the  canon  by  the 
elders  of  the  great  synagogue  [«]. 

The  style  of  this  Prophet  is  characterized  by 
Bishop  Lowth  as  boM^  vehement^  and  tragical  [r]  ; 

[m]  Ezek.  xii*  18. 
[n]  Jerem.  xxxiv.  3. 

[03  Joseph,  Autiq.  Lib*  X.  c.  vii*  p.  444.  c«  viii,  p»  449* 
[p]  Jerem.  xxix.  1.  and  Hieron.  in  Ezech.  xiu  7* 
[<)]  Bava  BaUira,  c«  i.  and  in  Gemar.  Isidor.  Grig.  Lib*  YI. 
cap*  ii« 

[r]  The  £iekiel  who  b  quoted  by  Clemens  Aiexandrinus 
and  Ettsebius  as  the  tragic  poet  of  the  Jews,  was  a  different 
penon  from  the  Prophet.    Some  suppose  that  he  was  one  of 
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as  often  woiic^  up  to  a  kind  of  tremendous  iig" 
nity.  His  book  is  highly  parabolical^  and  abounds 
with  figures  and  metaphorical  expressions.  Eze- 
kiei  may  be  compared  to  the  Grecian  .£schylus  ; 
he  cBsplays  a  rough  but  majestic  dignity ;  an  ww 
pofished  tiiough  noble  simplicity;  inferior^  per- 
haps^ in  originality  and  elegance,  to  odiers  of  the 
Prophets ;  but  unequaBed  in  that  force  and  gran^ 
dear  for  which  he  is  particularly  celebrafted.  He 
sometimes  emphatically  and  indignantly  repeats  Ua 
sentiments;  fully  dilates  his  pictures;  and  de- 
scribes the  adiAerous  manner  of  his  coontiymen 
under  the  strongeirt  and  most  exaggerated  repre- 
sentations that  the  licence  of  ^te  the  eastern  style 
would  admit  The  middle  part  of  the  hook  is  in 
«ome  measure  poetical ;  and  contains  even  tone 
perfect  elegies  [s^ ;  though  his  thoughts  are  in  ge« 
neral  too  irregular  and  uncontrolled  to  be  chained 
down  to  rule,  or  fettered  by  language. 

Some  persons  have  conceived  that  Pythagoras 
imbibed  his  knowledge  concerning  the  Mosaic  Law 
Irom  Ezekiel ;  and  that  the  Prophet  vras  the  same 
person  vrith  Nazaratus  [t],  under  whom  Pytha-* 

the  serenty  translators  under  Ptolemy,  His  work,  in  which 
he  describes  the  Exodus  of  the  Jews  under  the  conduct  of 
Moses,  is  still  extant  Yid.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  I.  p.  414. 
Edit.  Potter.  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  Lib.  IX.  c  xxfiii.  Fabric 
Bib.  Oraec.  Lib.  H.  c-xiz, 

£8]  Chap.xxvii.xxviii.  12—19. 

[t]  Called  Zabratus,  by  Porphyry  in  Vita  Pythagor.  and 
Zaratus,  by  Plutarch.  Tid.  Huet.  Prop.  IV.  p.  220.  Edit  1079. 
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goras  is  related  to  have  studied  [u].  Pythagoras 
certainly  did  visit  Babylon^  and  according  to  many 
calculations  he  vras  contemporary  vrith  the  Pro- 
phet 

[u]  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  I.  p.  858.  Some  conceive  that 
Pythagoras  mlglit  liaft  beea  bom  «boiit  nine  years  after  Ese* 
kiefs  departure  for  the  captivity ;  and  that  he  might  have  vi« 
sited  Babylon  very  young,  and  have  conversed  with  Ezekiel 
when  the  Prophet  was  ife  ^Mrs* 
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That  Daniel  collected  these  prophecies  into  Uieir 
present  form  is  evident^  since  in  various  parts  of 
the  Book  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  character  of 
their  author  [a]  ;  and  has  been  so  considered  in 
all  ages  of  the  church.  Some  Jewish  writers^ 
indeed^  upon  a  mistaken  notion  that  prophecies 
were  never  committed  to  writing  out  of  the  limits 
of  Judsa^  pretend  that  the  book  was  composed  by 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue^  as  likewise  those 
of  Esther  and  Ezekielfs].  It  was  however^  un- 
questionably admitted  into  the  Hebrew  canon  as 
the  authentic  production  of  Daniel ;  and  it  is  cited 
as  his  woric  in  the  New  Testament  [c]. 

[a]  Dan.  viii.  1, 2,  27.  iz.  2.  x.  2.  zii.  5,  &c. 

[b]  Bava  Bathra»  cap.  inGemaray  and  Rabbins.  Josephut 
ussures  us,  that  Daniel  himself  committed  his  prophecies  to 
writing.     Vid.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  X,  cap.  x.  xi.  p.  4S5. 

[c]  Matt  xxiv.  16.    Mark  xiii.  14. 
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In  th^  time  of  Josephus^  Daniel  was  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Prophets  [d]  ;  but 
since  the  period  in  which  the  historian  flourished^ 
the  Jews^  in  order  to  invalidate  the  evidence  that 
results  from  the  Prophet's  writings  in  support  of 
Christianity^  have^  on  the  authority  of  a  few  doc- 
tors^ agreed  to  class  him  among  the  Hagiographi 
(e]  ;  which  decision^  however^  do6s  not^  upon 
their  own  rules*^  affbct  his  pretensions  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  inspired  writer.  The  reason  which, 
among  others,  the  Jews  produce  to  authorize  this 
degradation  is,  that  Daniel  lived  in  the  Babylonish 
court  in  a  style  of  magnificence  inconsistent  with 
the  restrictions  observed  by  the  Prophets  [f]  ;  and 
though  the  divine  will  was  revealed  to  him  by  an 
angel,  yet  as  the  Prophet  himself  called  this  reve- 
btion  a  dream,  the  Jewish  writers,  by  some  un- 
warranted distinction,  consider  this  as  a  mode  of 
revelation  inferior  to  any  of  those  specified  in  God's 

[d]  Joseph.  Lib.  X.  cq>.  xi.  p.  464»  5. 

[e]  Maimon.  More  Nevoch»  Par.  II.  cap.  !▼.  t.  Theod. 
eap.  Hit  Dan.  Yet  Daniel  is  reckoned  among^  the  Prophets 
in  some  Talmudical  books.  Vide  Megilla»  c.  ii.  Jacchiades 
in  Dan.  i.  17.  In  the  second  centary^  Aqnila  and  Theodotion 
placed  him  among  the  Prophets  in  their  Greek  translations, 
agreeably  to  his  rank  in  the  Septuagint ;  and  Melito  found 
him  reckoned  in  the  same  class.  Vid.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 
Lib.  IV.  c.  xxvi.  Hieron.  Prooem.  in  Dan.  Epiphan,  Haeres. 
99.  Nazar.  note  7.  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  u.  4. 162.  Chand. 
Vindic.  cli.  i.  §  3. 

[f]  Grot.  Prsf.  ad  Com.  in  Esai.  Huet.  Demon.  Evang. 
Prop.  IV.  cap.  xiv.  p.  223.  edit.  Par.    Kimchi  Pref.  in  Psalm. 
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address  to  MoutB  [o].  Witbovt  Jtoying  to  refiite 
thesd  absurd  fancies,  it  is  only  necessary  to  oIh 
Mrve,  that  the  exact  accompiisbment  of  DajneFs 
many  remarkable  predictions  would  have  saffici* 
ently  established  his  right  to  the  character  of  a 
f^rophet,  even  if  he  bad  not  been  expressly  dis^ 
tin^ished  as  such  by  the  sacred  writers  [h]  ; 
and  by  Christ  himsrif,  who  ipoke  agreeably  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  his  eontemporanesy 
in  testimony  to  the  prophetic  character  of  Db« 
nie!  [i]. 

Daniel  was  a  descendant  of  the  Kings  of  Judah. 
He  is  related  to  have  been  bom  i^  upper  D^horon 
[k],  which  was  in  the  territory  of  Epbraim.  He 
was  carried  away  captive  to  Babyk>n  in  the  fiwrth 
year  of  Jehoiakim^  A.M.  3398 :  probably  in  the 
eighteenth  or  twentieth  year  of  his  age  [ir]  ;  and 
on  account  of  his  birth,  wisdom,  and  accomplish* 
ments  [m],  he  was  selected  to  stand  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  so  that  in  him  and  his 
companions  was  fulfilled  that  prophecy  in  which 
Isaiah  declared  to  Hezekiah  that ''  his  issue  shocdd 

{&]  Namb.  xii.  6.    Maimoik  Moce  Nevoch,  Par.  I{.  c*  xl?. 

[H]  Ueb.  2J.  ad,  M.    3  Pew  I  31. 

[i]  MaU.  X3UV.  15.    Mark  xiiu  14. 

[k]  Josh,  xvu  5.  SiKtus  Senensia  affinos,  after  Epipbaniiis, 
Ikat  Daniel  was  born  at  Batbeber  near  Jerusalem,  Ytd.  Bib« 
Sae«  Lib.  I*  p.  40.  Miohaelis  conflideis  this  as  an  improbable 
tradition.     Vid.  Michael  ^rtef.  p.  8. 

f  L]  Aben-Eara. 

[m]  Dim.  l  8»  4.    Ezek.  xiv.  14.  xxv«  3.  x»riii.  3« 
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bo  euaniehd  in  tiie  ptlaoe  of  the  King^  of  Beiby* 

By  the  s^fnal  proofa  ^^cfa  Daniel  gave  of  an 
exeeUent  spkit^  and  l^  the  many  extiaordinary 
quaMtieei  which  he  possessed^  he  conciliated  the 
finrouf  of  the  Peraan  monardis ;  be  was  elevated 
U>  high  ronnk  [o]^  and  entrusted  with  great  power. 
In  the  Tidssitudcs  of  his  life,  as  in  the  yirtoes 
which  be  displayed,  he  has  been  thought  to  haye 
resembled  Joseph :  like  him  he  lived  amidst  the 
corruption  of  a,  great  court;  and  preserved  aa 
imshaken  aAtaehment  to  his  retigion^  in  a  sitnatioA 
embarmsrod  mtb  difficulties,  and  surrounded  by 

QnQ  2  Kings  XX.  18.  Isa.  xxxix.  6,  7.  The  word  eunuch 
formerly  was  a  general  title  for  the  royal  attendants.  Thcf 
same  phrase  in  the  original  is  appKed  to  Potiphar.  Vid.  Gen. 
xxxix.  1.    Vid.  also  Acts  titt.  27. 

[o]  Danisl  was  stg^led  by  the  angeU  "  the  man  of  my  de^ 
sire,  or  esteem ;  an  epithet  which  Mahomed  afterwards  pre- 
sumptuously assumed.  The  word  Daniel  implies^  God*s  judg- 
ments. (Vide  Michael.  Praef.  in  Dan.  and  Gierus  in  Dan.) 
The  name  given  to  him  in  the  Babylonish  court  was  Belteshaz- 
sas,  a  asme  which,  as  Nebocihtelneszar  remarked  in  his  de. 
cres»  was  derived  fromr  the  name  of  his  God  (Bel).  Vid.  Daiu 
iv.  8.  It  was  usual  among  the  Babylonians  so  to  denominate 
persons  after  the  names  of  their  deities,  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
from  Neboy  and  EviUMerodach^  from  Merodach.  Vid.  Isa. 
xlvt.  1.  Jerem.  1.  2.  It  was  also  customary  among  the  eas- 
tern nations,  for  the  Kings  to  distinguish  their  favourites  by 
new  names  when  they  conferred  on  them  new  dignities;  and 
the  Mogul  and  Persian  monarchs  still  adhere  to  the  custom. 
Gen.  xli.  45.  Esther  ii.  7,  Scaligcr  de  Emend.  Temp.  Lib; 
V.  and  VI.     Cellar,  ad  Curtium,  Lib.  VI.  cap.  6* 
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temptations.  He  publickly  professed  God's  ser- 
vice^ in  defiance  of  every  danger ;  and  predicted 
his  fearful  judgments  to  the  very  face  of  intem- 
perate and  powerful  tyrants  [p].  It  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  pensive  cast  of  his  writings^  that* 
he  was  of  that  melancholy  disposition  which  might 
be  expected  to  characterize  the  servants  of  the 
true  God  amidst  scenes  of  idolatry.  He  experi- 
enced through  his  whole  life  very  signal  and  mi- 
raculous proofs  of  divine  favour ;  and  was  looked 
up  to  by  the  Persians^  as  well  as  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen^ as  an  oracle  of  inspired  wisdom  [q]  ;  he 
contributed  much  to  spread  a  Jcnowledge  of  God 
among  the  Gentile  nations.  Many  writers  have 
supposed  that  Zoroastres^  the  celebrated  founder 
or  reformer  of  the  Magian  religion^  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Daniel^  since  Zoroastres  was  evidently 
well  acquainted  with  many  revealed  truths^  and 
borrowed  from  the  sacred  writings  many  parti- 
culars for  the  improvement  of  his  religious  insti- 
tutes [r]. 

Daniel  appears  to  have  attained  a  great  age^  as 
he  prophesied  during  the  whole  period  of  the  cap- 
tivity. He  probably,  however,  did  not  long  survive 
his  last  vision  concerning  the  succession  of  the 
Kings  of  Persia,  which  he  beheld  in  the  third  year 

[p]  Chap.  iv.  20—28.  v.  18—29. 

[Q]  P»n.  V,  11.  Exek.  xiv.  14.  xxviii.  3.     Daniel  was  very 
youqg  when  Elzekiel  bore  this  testimony  to  his  praise. 
[r]  Wendelin.  Diss,  de  Pythagor*  Tetr. 
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^  Cyrus  [fl]  A.M.  3470,  when  the  Prophet  must 
have  reached  his  ninetieth  year.  As  Daniel  dates 
this  vision  by  a  Persian  era,  it  was  apparently  re* 
Tealed  to  him  in  Persia ;  an^l  though  some  have 
asserted  that  he  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Ezra,  and  took  upon  him  the  government  of  Syria 
\jr\,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  too  old  to  avail 
himself  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus  [u],  however  he 
might  have  been  accessary  in  obtaining  it ;  and 
that  agreeably  to  the  received  opinion,  he  died  in 
Persia.  Epiphanius  and  others  affirm  that  he  died 
at  Babylon,  and  they  say  that  his  sepulchre  was 
there  to  be  seen  many  ages  after  in  the  royal 
cave  [x].  But  it  is  more  probable,  according  to 
the  common  tradition,  that  he  was  buried  at  Susa, 
or  Sushan,  where  certainly  he  sometimes  resided 
[y],  perhaps  as  governor  of  Persia;  and  where 

[s3  Chap.  X.  h  xii*  xHi.  Michael,  io  Jerem*  Dist,  Prelim. 
521. 

[T]  Herbelot.  Biblioth.  Orientol^  p.  283. 

[u]  The  Daniel  meofioned  by  Nehemiah,  eh.  iu  6.  was  a 
diflTerent  person  from  the  Prophet,  being  probably  the  same  with 
Daniel,  the  son  of  Itharoar,  spoken  of  by  Ezra>  ch.  viiL  2.  The 
Belesis,  likewise,  mentioned  by  Diodonis,  differed  from  the 
Prophet  in  his  period  and  character. 

[x]  Epiphan.  Sixt.  Senens,  Bib.  Sac.  Lib.  I.  p.  2.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  other  writers,  that  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Persian  Kings  was  near  Persepolis.  Vid.  Diodor.  Sic.  Re- 
land,  in  Palsest*  Lib.  IlL  p.  035.  Strabo  relates,  that  Cyrus 
was  buried  at  Persepolis,  and  that  his  monument  was  there 
seen  by  Alexander.  Vid.  Strab.  Lib.  XV.  p.  730.  His  succes- 
sors were  perhaps  buried  at  Susa. 

[yJ  Chap.  viii.  2,  t).     Shushan  was  the  capital  of  Elam,  or 
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he  was  ftivoured  vrkh  sMie  of  liis  last  visfoM. 
Benjamin  TiMiela^  indetd^  iaferms  us  [9],  tkat  he 
was  shewn  the  rq)uted  tomb  of  Danid,  mt  TtMter 
(the  ancient  Susa)  on  the  Tigiis ;  where  likf  wiae^ 
as  we  ere  asisured  by  Josephus^  was  a  magnificent 
edifice  in  the  form  of  a  tower>  which  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Daniel  [a]^  and  which  served 
as  a  sepulchre  for  the  Persian  and  Parthian  Kings. 
This^  in  the  time  of  the  historian^  retained  its 
perfect  beauty^  and  presented  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Prophet's  skill  in  architecture. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  contains  a  very  interesting; 
mixture  of  history  ai^  prophecies ;  the  former  being 
introduced  as  fw  as  was  necessary  to  describe  the 
conduct  of  the  Prophet^  and  to  shew  the  design 
and  occasion  of  his  predictions.  The  first  six 
chapters  are  chiefly  historical;  though^  indeed^ 
the  second  chapter  contains  the  prophetic  inter- 
pretation of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  revealed  to 
the  Prophet  concerning  the  kingdoms  which  were 
successively  to  illustrate  th^  power  of  that  God, 

Persia,  properly  so  called.  It  was  taken  from  Astyages,  Kiog; 
of  Media,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  accordiog  to  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah.  Yid.  Jerem.  xlix.  34 — 39.  It  afterwards  revolted 
to  Cyrus.    Vid.  Xenophoo.  Cyropied.  Lib.  V. 

[z]  Benjam.  Itiner,  p.  78.  et  Abulfar,  Hist  Oriental  Dy* 
nast.  5 

[a]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  X.  c.  xi.  p.  464.  The  present  copies  of 
Josephusy  indeed,  place  this  edifice  in  Ecbatana,  bnt  probably 
the  historian  originally  wrote  Susa ;  for  St.  Jerom,  who  pro- 
fesses to  copy  his  account,  reads  Susa,  which  was  in  the  Ba« 
bylonish  qiupire.    Vid.  Hieron*  Com.  in  Dan,  viii.  2. 
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frfio  removeth  and  tttteth  up  kings,  as  seenieth 
good  to  him ;  and  to  prqttre  the  way  for  the  es*- 
tafolishnient,  by  an  invisiUe  hand  of  that  domtnioa 
which  shouU  finally  break  in  pieces  all  those  na-* 
tions,  ainoilg  which  the  Roman  power  should  be 
distribnted. 

The  four  historical  chapters  which  succeed,  re- 
late the  miracttk)us  ddtrerance  of  Daniers  compa*- 
nions  from  the  famaoe  [a]  *  the  remarkable  and 
predicted  punishment  of  Nebuchadneaczar's  arro* 
gance,  operating  to  contrition  [c]  ;  the  impi^y 

[bJ  In  this  miracle  was  shewn  a  particular  proof  of  the  ac- 
•complishment  of  a  prophetic  assurance  of  Isaiali,  and  some 
laystcisoas  representatioii  was  at  the  same  time  maaifegtecl  of 
the  Son  of  God,  who  had  called  upon  servants  to  confide  in 
biro  as  their  Redeemer.    See  Isaiah^  chap,  xliii.  1,  2. 

[c]  It  has  been  usually  supposed  Qiat  the  punishment  in- 
Hieted  on  Nebuchadnezzar  was  that  species  of  madness  which 
is  called  Lycanthropy.  This  disordier  operates  so  strongly  on 
those  affected  by  it,  as  to  make  them  fancy  themselves  wolves, 
and  run  howling  and  tearing  every  thing  in  extravagant  imita- 
tion of  thos«*  animals.  Vid,  Sennerti  Institnt.  Medic.  2  Par. 
IIL  §  7.  and  §  2.  c.  iv.  Aertius,  Lib,  VI.  c.  2.  Mercur.  VaL 
Led.  VI.  20.  Pausam  in  Arcad.  Ovid.  Metam.  Lib.  1. 1.  292, 
et  seq.  But  it  should  seem  from  the  account,  that  the  divine 
threats  were  fulfilled  in  a  more  exact  and  literal  sense ;  and 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  actually  driven  from  society,  till  his 
affections  were  brutalized,  and  his  appearance  changed.  Sca- 
liger  conceives,  that  this  Metamorphosis  is  alluded  to  by  A  by. 
denus,  who  remarks,  on  the  authority  of  the  Chaldssan  writers, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  having  uttered  a  prophecy  relative  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Babylonish  empire  by  Cyrus,  disappeared. 
Vid.  Euseb.  Prsep.  £van.  Lib.  IX.  c  xli.  p.  467.  edit.  Par. 
1628.  Scaliger* s  notes  upon  the  ancient  fragments  in  the  ap^ 
))eudix  to  his  work,  de  Emendatioye  Teniporuni. 
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and  portended  fiate  of  Belshazzar  [d]  ;  and  the  di« 
vine  interposition  for  the  protection  of  Daniel  in 
the  lions'  den  [e].  The  events  which  are  related 
were  such  as  must  have  excited  strong  inpressions 
among  the  heathen^  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
have  produced  acknowledgments  of  the  irresistible 
power  of  him,  before  whom  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  are  reputed  as  nothing  [f].  ,  They  de-? 
monstrated  the  still  continued  protection  which  he 
afforded  to  his  people  in  captivity,  showing  tha( 
his  care  was.  particularly  extended  to  those  who 
preserved  an  adherence  to  his  worship,  and  zeal 
for  his  service ;  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  hear 
their  supplications,  to  deliver  them  from  the  greatr 

[d]  The  death  of  Bekhazzar  is  related  by  Xepophon  neaiij 
in  the  same  tpanner  as  it  is  described  by  Dapiel,  Vid.  Histor. 
lib.  VII.  and  many  other  particuhtrs  recorded  in  this  book  ar^ 
represented  iQ  a  similar  way  by  heathen  historians^  as  St.  Jerom 
has  shewn  l>y  many  references.  The  eastern  Kings  had«  how- 
.ever  many  titles  assumed  on  various  occasions;  they  are 
therefore  sometimes  spol^en  of  in  this  book,  as  in  other  parts 
of  scripture,  under  titles  different  fro|n  those  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  in  profane  history ;  and  probably  the  sacred 
writers  chose  to  characterize  wipked  princes  by  those  obnoxi- 
ous appellations  which  they  assumed  in  hpnour  of  their  idols ; 
as  in  the  instance  of  EviUMcrodach  and  Belshazzar.  Belshav 
zar  was  probably  the  son  of  £vil-Merodacb,  by  Nitpcris,  and 
the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  sou  (or  descendant) 
he  i^  called  in  scriptur^.  Vid.  Bishop  Hallifax*s  second  ser- 
jmou  on  Prophecy. 

[e]  Daniels  deliverance  from  the  den  of  lions,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  friends  from  the  flame^^  was  long  celebrated  among 
the  Jews.     Vid.  1  Mace.  ii.  51),  60.  and  3  Mace.  vi.  3—5. 

[f]  Chap.  ij.  47.  iii.  20—20.  iv.  34-37.  \i.  26,  27.  ^ 
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est  difficulties  and  dangers^  and  to  encourage  a 
constant  reliance  on  hini«  These  relations  are 
followed  by  a  remarkable  record  of  a  vision,  in 
which  communication  was  imparted  to  the  Pro- 
phet concerning  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
Hebrew  church  during  the  captivity,  under  the 
ministry  of  Providence,  resisting  the  spiritual  ene- 
mies combined  against  its  welfare  [g].  All  these 
accounts  are  written  with  a  spirit  and  animation 
highly  interesting,  and  even  with  dramatic  effect; 
we  seem  to  be  present  at  the  scenes  described. 
The  whole  work  is  enriched  with  the  most  exalted 
sentiments  of  piety ;  and  with  the  finest  attesta- 
tions to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 

The  peculiar  sanctity  of  Daniel's  character,  his 
firm  faith  and  confidence  in  God,  manifested  at  a 
time  of  great  despondency,  seem  to  have  obtained 
from  the  Almighty  many  signal  deliverances,  cal- 
culated to  revive  the  dejection  of  his  captive  coun- 
trymen, and  many  extraordinary  revelations  with 
aspect  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  kingdom.  To  him  it  was  given  to 
record  distinct  representations  of  the  Messiah  in 
his  divine  and  human  character  [h]  ;  to  him  it  was 
allowed  not  only  to  foreshew  the  first  advent  of  the 
Mediator  who  was  "  to  make  reconciliation  for  ini- 
quity,'' and  ''  to  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself  [i],'* 
but  also  to  unfold  the  scene,  when,  on  his  ascenision 

[g]  Cbap.  X.  13,  21.  xi.  1.  xii.  !• 
[H^  Chap.  iii.  25.  vii.  13. 
[  I  ]  Chap.  Ix.  21,  26. 
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from  the  grave^  be  should  appear  coming  in  deads 
to  the  Father,  to  receive  ''  dominion^  and  glory, 
and  a  kingdom;  that  all  people,  nations^  and  lan- 
guages^ should  serve  him  [kJ/' 

I^niel  flourished  during  the  successive  reigns  of 
several  Babylonish  and  Median  Kings,  to  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon  by  Cyrus ;  in  the  beginning  of 
whose  reign  he  probably  died.  The  events  re^ 
corded  in  the  sixth  chapter  y^e^e  coeval  with  Da- 
rius the  Mede;  but  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters  Daniel  returns  to  an  earlier  period,  to  re- 
late the  visions  which  he  beheld  in  the  three  first 
years  of  Befehazzar's  reign  [l]  ;  and  those  which 
follow  in  the  four  last  chapters  were  revealed  to 
bim  in  the  reign  of  Darius. 

The  last  six  chapters  of  this  book  are  composed 
of  prophecies  delivered  at  different  times^  all  <^ 
which,  however,  are,  in  some  degree,  connected 
as  parts  of  one  grand  scheme,  in  which  the  inte^ 
rests  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Churches  are 
concerned.  They  extend  through  many  ages; 
and  exhibit  under  the  most  striking  repcesenta- 
tion  the  fall  of  succe^ve  kingdoms;  they  cha- 
racterize in  descriptive  terms  the  four  great  mo- 
narchies of  the  world,  to  be  succeeded*  by  that 
kingdom  which  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and 
which  shall  not  be  destroyed  [m ]  ;  Aey  point  out 

[k]  Chap,  viu  I3»  14.  Matt,  xxviii,  18.  Acts  i.  0.  iL  84. 
▼ii.  50.    Ephes.  i»  20^22.     Phil.  ii.  9—11.    Heb.  i.  3.    Ren 

TLW.  16. 

[l]  Michael.  Praef.  in  ch.  vii^    Ilieron.  Com.  in  c  \\u 
[M]  Chap.  vii.  13,  14,  27. 
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even  intermediate  sttfadiTisiong  of  empire^  as  in 
purticalar  tlwt  of  the  (bwc  kingdoms  into  which  the 
enfiire  of  Alexander  should  be  broken,  and  which 
should  '^  stand  up,  but  not  in  hb  power  [n]  ;''  they 
pMdkt  the  persecution  of  die  Jews,  under  Antio- 
ithtts  fipiphanes  [o],  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem^ 
and  of  the  sanctuary  [f]*  They  foreshow  the 
power  and  destruction  of  Antichrist,  in  predictions 
repeated  and  extended  by  St.  John  [«] ;  and  con- 
clude with  a  distinct  assurance  of  a  g^eneral  resur^ 
K(^ion  to  a  life  of  everlasting  glory,  or  everlastings 
shame  and  contempt  [m],  when  a  lustre  of  peculiar 
glory  should  be  conferred  on  those  by  whose  wis* 
dom  n»ny  should  be  converted  to  righteousness  [s]. 
The  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  hi  many  in- 
atanote  so  exactly  accomplished,  that  those  persons 
who  would  have  otherwise  been  unable  to  resist 
the  evidence  which  they  disclosed  in  support  of 
our  religion,  have  not  scrupled  to  affirm,  that  they 
must  have  been  written  subsequently  to  those  oc« 
currences  which   they  so  fiaithfully  describe  [t1 

[n]  Chap.  viiL  8,  22. 

[o]  Chap.  viiL  9, 12.  xl.  15. 

[p]  Chap.  ix.  20.  Joseph.  AnUq.  Lib.  X.  ch.  xL  p.  455, 
456. 

[g]  Dan.  passim,  and  Bishop  Andrews's  Respons.  ad  Bellami. 
ApoU  p.  334.  et  Revel.  The  prophecies  concerniDg  the  Anti- 
frhrist  are  usually  applied  to  the  Papal  power  prefigured  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.    Vid.  chap.  viii.  23—25.  xi.  30—45. 

[r]  Dan.  xiL  2,13. 

[s]  Chap.  xii.  4. 

[t]  Hieron.  Comment,  in  Daniel,  Vol.  III.  Edit.  Benedict 
^be  first  chapter  has  by  some  been  thought  to  have  been 
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But  this  groundless  and  unsupported  assertion  of 
Porphyry^  who  in  the  third  century  wrote  against 
Christianity^  serves  but  to  establish  the  character 
of  Daniel  as  a  great  and  illustrious  Prophet ;  and 
Porphyry^  by  confessing  and  proving,  from  the  best 
historians^  that  all  which  is  included  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Daniel  relative  to  the  Kings  of  the 
,  norths  and  of  the  souths  of  Syria^  and  of  Egypt, 
was  truly  and  in  every  particular^  acted  and  done 
jn  the  order  there  related^  has  undesignedly  con- 
tributed to  the  reputation  of  those  prophecies  of 
which  he  attempted  to  destroy  the  authority ;  for 
it  is  contrary  to  all  historical  testimony^  and  con- 
trary to  all  probability,  to  suppose  that  the  Jews 
would  have  admitted  into  the  canon  of  their  sacred 
writ^  a  book  which  contained  pretended  prophecies 
of  what  bad  already  happened  [u].      Indeed^  it 

written  after  the  time  pf  DaDiel^  because  it  speaks  of  the 
Prophet  in  the  third  person,  and  says  that  he  continued  in  the 
first  year  of  Cyras,  (that  is,  perhaps,  to  the  third  year  of  his 
reign  over  the  Medes,  and  to  the  first  over  Babylon;)  but 
these  words  might  well  proceed  from  Daqiei,  as  he  lived  be- 
yond that  period*  The  conclusive  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter 
might  equally  have  proceeded  from  Daniel,  speaking  of  him- 
self in  the  third  person* 

[u]  The  names  of  the  musical  instruments  mentioned  in 
this  book,  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Grecian  instni- 
menls;  but  as  colonies  of  lonians,  Doriansi  and  ^olians,  wen$ 
settled  in  Asia,  Jong  before  the  time  of  Daniel,  technical  names 
might  easily  be  communicated  from  tlieq^  to  the  Babylonbns ; 
or  rather,  as  the  East  was  the  source  of  musick,  and  the 
words  appear  to  be  of  eastern  etymology,  they  plight  be  ori« 
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seems  impossible  that  these  prophecies  should  have 
been  written  after  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes^  since  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  translated  into  Greek  near  an  hundred  years( 
before  the  period  in  which  he  lived;  and  that 
translation  was  in  the  possession  of  the  E^yptians^ 
who  entertained  no  kindness  for  the  Jews^  or  their 
religion  [x].  Those  prophecies  also^  which  fore- 
told the  victories  and  dominion  of  Alexander  [y]^ 
were  shewn  to  that  conqueror  himself  by  Jaddua^ 
the  high-priest^  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  [z]^  and 
the  Jews  thereupon  obtained  an  exemption  from 
tribute  every  ^bbatical  year^  and  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  laws.    Many  other  prophecies  in  the 

ginally  derived  from  the  East  to  the  Greeks.  Vid.  Marsham. 
Chron.  Saec*  13.  and  Chandler's  Vindic.  of  Def.  chap,  i. 
sect.  2. 

|x]  St.  Jerom  informs  us,  that  the  Septuagmt  version  of 
Daniel  was  rejected  by  the  church,  for  that  of  Theodotion, 
Vid.  Hieron.  on  Dan.  iv.  B.  The  Septuagint  was  admitted 
into  Origen's  Hexapla^  and  from  hb  time  fell  into  discredit. 
Before,  it  was  in  general  use,  the  Latin  version  seems  to  have 
been  made  from  it,  and  it  was  cited  by  the  earliest  writerr» 
The  version  x>f  Daniel  was  therefore  probably  made  with  the 
rest  of  the  prophetical  books,  which  there  is  good  authority 
to  believe  were  all  translated  before  the  time  of  Euergetes  II. 
Vid.  Prol.  m  Ecclus.  Euseb.  Dem.  Evan.  Lib.  VIIL  p.  381. 
Clemens.  Roman.  Epist.  L  c.  34.  Justin  Martyr^  Dialog,  cum 
Trypho,  edit  Oxon,  p.  87,  .241.   Chand.  Vind.  ,ch.  i.  sect.  3. 

[y]  Chap.  viit.  5.xi.  3.  Lloyd's  Letter  to  Sherlock.  Chaud^ 
ler's  Vindic  chap.  ii.  sect.  1.  Bayle's  Diet.  Art.  Macedo.  note  o. 

[z]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  X.  cap.  xi.  p.  504.  Lib.  XL  cap.  viii, 
I4ewton*s  Diss.  Vol.  II.  Diss.  xv.  p.  3Q. 
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book  have  likewbe  been  fiUfiHed  sinM  the  time  ^ 
Porphyry  [a]. 

Daniel  not  only  predicted  future  erents  with 
sing^ular  precision^  but  fikewise  accurately  defined 
the  time  in  which  they  should  be  fidfilled^  as  waa 
remarkably  exemplified  in  that  illustrious  propbeey 
of  the  seventy  weeks  [b],  in  which  he  prefixed  the 
period  for  ''  bringing  in  everhtfiting  righteousness 
by  the  Messiah/'  "  for  sealing  up  the  vision  and  prcH 
pbecy/'  and  for  '^  anointing  the  roost  hdy/'  as  well 
as  in  some  other  mysterious  predictbns  which  pro^ 
bably  mark  out  the  time  or  duration  of  the  power  off 
Antichrist  [cX  and  as  some  suppose^  of  the  coro^ 
mencemaftt  of  the  mittennium^or  unitersal  reign  of 
saints^  which  they  conceive  to  be  foretold ;  for  the 
exj^nation  of  which  we  laoat  wait  the  erent. 

From  the  fourth  verse  <^  the  second  chapter^  ta 

[a]  Pdrphyry  was  born  at  Tyre,  A.  D.  233,  Some  of  his 
objections  relate  to  the  spurious  parts  of  Daniel.  St.  Jerom 
ag:rees  with  faim  in  applyrog  the  eleventh  chapter  as  far  as  the 
twenty-first  verse  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes.  The 
Prophet  afterwards  speaks  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Anti. 
Christ,  as  he  does  of  the  latter  in  the  eighth  and  twelfth  chap, 
ten.  Yid.  Bishop  Chandlei^s  Vhtdic.  of  Def.  and  S.  Chand- 
kr's  Viiidtcatioo  of  the  Antiquity  and  Authority  of  Daniel's 
Prophecies. 

[bJ  Chap.  ix»  24^27*  For  Compntations  concerning  the 
cxaet  aecompiishment  of  this  amazing  prophecy,  yid.  Usser. 
Anna!*  Y.  T.  ad  Ann.  Per.  Jul.  4260.  Prid.  Connect  Ann* 
A.  C.  456.  Lloyd's  Chron.  Tables,  Num.  3,  4.  Basnage's 
Diss,  on  Seventy  Weeks.  Calmet  Dbsert.  sur  Ics  Sept.  Sero# 
Fetav.  de  Doct  Temp.  Lib*  XII.  <&c. 

[c]  Cluip.  vii,  25.  Tiii.  14.  itii.  7.    Lowth,  &c. 
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the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  book^  Daniel 
wrote  his  history  originally  in  the  Ghaldaic^  or 
Syriac  language  [d]  ;  and^  indeed^  the  greatest  part 
of  the  book  bears  marks  of  the  Chaklaic  idiom ; 
M  might  well  be  expected  from  an  author  who  had 
BO  long  resided  in  Cbaldasa.  Since  all  the  histo* 
rical  particulars  which  concerned  the  Babylonish 
nation  were  probably  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
that  government  [c] ;  Daniel  might  possibly  have 
extracted  some  passages^  as^  perhaps^  the  decree 
of  Nebuchadnezzar l^p],  from  those  chronicles; 
and  no  testimony  could  be  more  honourable^  or 
with  more  propriety  be  prefixed  to  his  prophecies. 
As  the  Jews  also  in  their  dispersion  had  separately 
intermixed  with  the  natives  of  Chaldasa^  they  al 
understood  the  hngaage  of  the  country ;  and  must 
have  received  so  authentic  a  document  of  Daniel's 
fidelity  with  particular  respect.  The  remaining 
chapters  [o]^  which  were  written  in  Hebrew^  con« 
tain  prophetic  visions^  which  were  revealed  only  to 
the  Prophet,  and  related  principally  to  the  church 
and  people  of  God. 

[d]  These  were  origiDally  the  same  language.  Vid.  *  Kings 
xtni.  26.  Eara  nr.  7.  The  language  of  Babylon  was  the  pure 
ChaMee ;  the  modem  Syriac  is  the  language  which  was  used 
by  the  Christians  of  Comagena  and  other  provinces  bordering 
upon  Syria,  when  that  was  the  htnguage  of  the  conotiy. 

[e]  Esther  ii.  23.  vi.  1. 

[f]  Chap.  iv. 

[g]  Theiiwt  chapter  of  the  book,  and  the  three  first  verses 
of  the  second  chapter  were  written  in  Hebrew,  as  they  form  a 
kind  of  introduction  to  the  book. 
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The  style  of  Daniel  is  clear^  concise^  simple^  and 
historical^  though  the  visions  which  he  describes 
were  of  themselves  of  a  figurative  and  emblemati-" 
cal  character.  These  pourtrayed  future  circum- 
stances to  his  imagination  under  representations 
strikingly  symbolical  of  those  particulars  which 
they  foreshewed;  and  they  who  advert  to  the 
ensigns  and  armorial  devices  of  those  nations  of 
whom  Daniel  prophesied,  will  discover  a  very 
apposite  propriety  in  the  hieroglyphical  images 
which  the  Prophet  selects  [h]. 

Daniel's  name,  like  that  of  many  others  of  the 
sacred  writers,  has  been  borrowed  to  countenance 
spurious  books,  besides  the  apocryphal  additions 
in  our  Bibles.  A  woric  entitled  the  Visions  of 
Daniel  [i],  was  condemned  as  counterfeit  and  im- 
pious by  the  decree  of  Gratian[&].  In  this  book 
Daniel  b  said  to  have  foretold  how  many  years 
each  Emperor  should  live,  as  well  as  the  events  of 
his  reign,  and  the  future  circumstances  of  the 
Saracens.     Some  supposititious  magical  writings 

[h]  Chap,  viii.  Thus  the  Ram  was  the  royal  ensign  of  the 
Persians,  and  was  to  be  seen  on  the  pillars  of  Persepolis.  Vid, 
Aramian.  Marcel,  Lib.  XIX.  Sir  J,  Cbardin's  Travels.  The 
Goat  also  was  tlie  emblem  or  arms  oT  Macedon.  Vid.  Justin. 
Hist.  Lib.  VIU.  Mede's  Works,  B.  IIL  p.  654,  712.  Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  Lib.  X.  cap.  x.  et  xi»  and  Newton  on  Dan.  ch*  iv. 
Par.  I. 

[i]  Q^o^iK  Somnialia. 

[k]  Dccret.  Part  U.  Causs.  27.  Quxst.  1.  c.  xvi.  and 
Athau.  Synop.  Lib.  IK 
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were  likewise  attributed  to  the  Prophet  [l].  But 
Daniel^  though  well  versed  in  the  Chaldaean  philo- 
sophy^ as  Moses  was  ^'  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  Egypt/'  yet  disclaimed  all  magical  arts^  and 
reUed  on  the  true  God. 

[l]  Jos.  Alb.  Fahrici.  Codic.  Pieiidepig.  V.  Tot.  p.  liaa. 
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GENERAL  PREFACE 


TO  THB 


TWELVE  MINOR  PROPHETS^ 


The  writings  of  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets  were 
in  the  Hebrew  canon  comprized  in  one  book, 
which  was  called  by  St.  Stephen^  the  Book  of  the 
Prophets  [a].  By  whom  they  were  so  compiled  is 
uncertain ;  probably,  however,  they  were  collected 
together  in  that  form  by  Ezra,  or  by  some  member 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  [b]  ;  but  certainly  above 
200  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  for  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who  wrote 
about  A.  M.  3770,  celebrates  the  memorial  of  the 
Twelve  Prophets  under  one  general  eulogy :  as  of 
those  who  had  comforted  God's  people,  and  con- 
firmed their  confidence  in  God's  promises  of  a 
Redeemer  [c].  The  order  in  which  the  books  are 
placed,  is  not  the  same  in  the  Septuagint  as  in  the 

[a]  Acts  viL  42.  comp.  with  Amos  v.  26. 

[b]  Abarb.  Pnef.  in  Isaiah.    Bara  Batbra,  &c» 

[c]  Ecclus.  xlix.  10.  and  Arnald  on  the  Place,  Chandler's 
Defen.  ch.  1.  $  2.  p.  44.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  book  of  the 
Twelve  Prophets,  by  Cyprian.  Epbt  59.  p.  129.  Edit.  Oxob. 
1682. 
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Hebrew  [d].  According  to  the  latter,  they  stand 
as  in  our  translation ;  but  in  the  Greek  the  series 
is  altered  as  to  the  six  first,  to  the  following  ar« 
rangement:  Ho^ea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah^ 
Jonah.  This  change,  however,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, since  neither  in  the  original,  or  in  the 
Septuagint,  are  they  placed  with  exact  regard  to 
the  time  in  which  ttieif  sacred  authors  respectively 
flourished. 

The  order  in  which  they  should  stand,  if  chro- 
nologically arrailged,  is  by  Blair  and  others  sup- 
posed to  be  as/  follows:    Jonah,   Amos,  HoseO;^ 
Micah,  Nahum,  Joel,  Zephaniab,  Habakkuki  Oba« 
diab,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.    And  this  order 
will  be  found  t6  be  generally  consistent  with  the 
periods  to  which  the  Prophets  will  be  respectively 
assigned  in  the  following  work ;  except  in  l^e  in- 
stance of  Joel,  who  probably  lived  at  an  earlier 
time  than  that  in  which  be  is  placed  by  these)  ohro- 
nologers.     The  precise  period  of  this  Prophet, 
however,  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  some  dispiifes 
might  be  maintaitied  concfeming  the  priority  of 
others  also  when  they  were  nearly  contemporaries, 
as  Amos  and  Hosiea ;  and  when  the  first  proplhecies 
of  a  later  Prophet  wercf  delivered  at  the  same  time 
with,  or  previously  to  soifte  of  those  of  a  Prophet 
who  was  called  earlier  to  the  holy  olBce.    ThefoK 
lowing  scheme,  however,  in  which  also  the  ^redter 
Prophets  will  be  introduced^  may  enable  the  reader 
more  accurately  to  comprehend  the  actual  ahd  re^ 
lative  periods  in  which  they  severally  prophesied.- 

[d]  Hieron.  Proleg.  Reg.  ia  12  IPropfa. 

■  cff2 
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Thf  FHOPHETS  iD  their  supposed  Order  of  Tim«»  arranged  accord- 
"    ing  to  Blair's  Tables  [b],  with  but  litUe  Variation. 


JoBsb; 


Amos, 


Btf.  Chrut 


Between 

856  &  784 


Between 
810  &  785. 


Hosea, 


Isaiab, 


Joel, 


Micahy 


Nahum, 


Eephaniahj 


Jeremiah, 


Habakkuk, 


Daniel, 


Between 
810  &  725. 


Between 
810  &  698. 


Between 
8I0&660, 
or  later. 


Ehig$  of  JwidaK 


Kingt  of  liraet 


Jebtt  and  Jehoahaz.  accords 
ing  to  Uoyd;  but  Joasb 
mnd  Jeroboam  the  Second, 
according  to  Blair. 


Uzziab,  ch.  i.  1. 


Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  the 
third  year  of  Hezekiah. 


Uzziab,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  chap.  i.  U  and 
perhaps  Manassetb. 


Uzziab,  or  possibly  Bfanas- 
seth. 


Between 
758&699. 


Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze- 
kiah, ch.  i.  1« 


Between 
720  &  698. 


Probably  towards  the  close 
of  Hezekiab's  reign. 


Between 
640&609. 


In  the  reign  of  Josiah,  eh 
i.  1. 


Between 
628&58A. 


in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Josiah. 


Between 
012  &  598. 


Obadiabi 


Ezekiel, 


Haggai, 


Zechariah, 


Between 
606  «c  534. 


Between 
588&583. 


Between 
595  &  536. 


Jeroboam  the  Second, 
ch.  i.  1. 


Jeroboam  the  Socoad, 
ch.  i.  1* 


Probably  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim. 


Daring  all  the  Captivity. 


Betweeu  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  destruction  of  the 
Edomites  by  him. 


During  part  of  the  Capti- 
Tity. 


About  520 
to  518. 


Alter  the  return  from  Ba- 
bylon. 


Malaobi, 


From  520 
to  518,  or 
longer. 


Between 
436^397. 


Pekah  andHosea. 


[■]  See  Bishop  Newcomo's  rersion  of  Minor  Prophets,  Prelhce,  p.  43. 
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The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  were  so  caDed^  not 
in   respect  to  any   supposed  inferiority  in  theif 
writings  as  to  matter  or  style,  but  in  reference  to 
the  brevity  of  their  works.    The  shortness,  indeed, 
of  these  prophecies  seems  to  have  been  one  reason 
for  Joining  them   together  [p];  by  which  means, 
the  volume  of  their  contents  was  swelled  to  a 
greatness  in  some  degree  correspondent  to  their 
importance.     Neither  were  they  later  in  point  of 
time  than  the  greater  Prophets ;  some  having  pre- 
ceded Isaiah ;  and  many  of  them  having  liv^  be- 
fore Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  [o] ;  and  by  the 
Greeks,  indeed,  they  are  placed  before  them.     It 
is  a  traditionary  account,  that  of  these  Prophets, 
such  as  do  not  furnish  us  with  the  date  of  their 
prophecies  must  be  supposed  to  have  flourished  as 
contemporaries  with,  or  immediately  after  the  Pro- 
phets, which  precede  them  in  the  order  of  the 
books ;  but  this  is  not  invariably  true ;  and  is  built 
upon  an  erroneous  supposition,  that  the  books  are 
chronologically  arranged  in  the  Hebrew  manu* 
scripts. 

Some  of  the  Prophets  were  probably  bom  in 
the  territory  of  Israel,  but  most  in  that  of  Judah. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  sometimes 

[f]  Beth  Israel  relates,  that  Haggai,  Zecbariah,  and  Malaohi^ 
addend  their  writings  to  those  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  com- 
posed them  into  one  volume,  lest  they  should  perish.  Vid. 
Bava  Bathra,  c.  L 

[o]  Hieron.  Proleg.  12  Prophet.  Theodor.  in  Prooem*  Aug* 
de  Civit.  Lib.  XVIII.  c.  xxvii. 
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commissioned  to  preach  reciprocally  dgainst  tbose 
tribes  among  whom  they  were  not  born. 

These  twelve  Prophets  furnish  us  in  scattered 
parts  with  a  lively  sHetch  of  many  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  Judah  and  of  Israel;  as  like- 
wise of  other  kingdoms;  they  describe  in  pro- 
phetic anticipation^  but  with  historical  exactness^ 
the  fete  of  Babylon^  of  Nineveh,  of  Tyre,  of  SidoOj^ 
and  of  Damascus.    The  three  last  Prophets  espe- 
cially^ illustrated  many  circumstances  at  a  period 
when  t|ie  historicfj  pages  of  scripture  were  c|osedj» 
q^nd  with  respect  tp  ifvhich  profe;ne  authors  afford 
very  defective  inforpiation.  Th^y  foreshewed  under 
the  moat  striking  repf'esentat^ons^  the  advent,  and  the 
charaqt^r  of  the  Mesi^^ah  and  of  his  kingdoip^  apd 
endeaypured  by  \h^^  ipqiost  admirable  instruction  to 
e^Qi^e  those  religious  sentiments  which  must  have 
ifocilitated  the  recept^pn  of  the^ Gospel.  The  Jevrisb 
Prophets^  of  the  most  enainent  rank  at  first  flou- 
rished but  as  single  guides,  and  followed  each  oUier 
in  individual  succession.     During  the  continuance 
of  the  theocracy,  and  perhaps  some  time  aflerj 
thej^ws  were  in  possession  pf  the,  power  pf  con- 
8ult|ug.6od  by  ipneans  of  the  Urim  apd  Thummup. 
But  when  the  calamities  pf  the  captivity  approached ; 
during  the  continuance  of  that  affliction,  and  amidst 
the  melancholy  scenes  which  the  peofde  contem- 
plated on  their  return  to  desolate  cities  and  to  a 
wasted  land;'  in  these  dark  periods  the  Prophets 
were,  by   God's   mercies,  raised  up  in  greater 
numbers  for  the  consolation  of  his  people;  who 
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were  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  that  joyful 
deliverance  by  the  Messiah  which  then  approached. 
The  light  of  inspiration  was  collected  into  one 
blaze  previous  to  its  suspension ;  and  it  served  to 
keep  alive  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  during  the 
awful  interval  which  prevailed  between  the  expira- 
tion of  prophecy  and  its  grand  completion  in  the 
advent  of  Christ.  If  in  the  writings  of  the  later 
Minor  Prophets^  we  sometimes  are  perplexed  at 
seeing  the  light  of  revelation  but  faintly  glimmer- 
ing through  the  obscurity  of  their  style ;  we  must 
recollect  that  some  of  Uiem  lived  when  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  began  to  be  vitiated  and  to 
decline ;  that  there  are  no  contemporary  records 
to  illustrate  their  prophecies ;  that  the  brevity  of 
their  works  prevents  us  from  collating  the  author 
with  himself;  and  that  we  who  read  them  in 
English^  judge  of  them  through  the  imperfect 
medium  of  a  translation  [h]. 

[h]  '<  Hebmi  bibunt  Pontes,  Graeci  Rivos,  Latini  Paludes^** 
as  Picas  Miraodula  observed. 
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BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET 
HOSEA. 


UosfiA  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets ;  and,  in- 
deed, by  some  writers  he  is  represented  as  having 
preceded  all  the  prophets  [a],  since  he  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  the 
Second,  the  son  of  Joash,  King  of  Israel,  and 
towards  the  commencement  of  that  of  Uzziah  [b], 

[a3  Hieron.  in  Osee*  Basil*  Atftt  M.  in  EaaL  p*  812# 
Edit.  1618.  Rufin,  Sec.  In  the  second  verse  of  the  first  chap> 
ter  it  is  saidi  **  the  beginning  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  by 
Hosea,"  which  some  have  understood  to  imply^  that  when  God 
began  to  manifest  himself»  he  addressed  Hosea ;  but  it  perhaps 
means  only»  that  **  the  first  revelation  to  (i)  Hosea  was  as  fol* 
lows/' 

[b]  Chap.  L  1*  Usgiah,  or  as  he  b  sometimes  called, 
Azariaht  and  Oiias»  ascended  the  throne  of  Jodah  in  the 
twenty  seventh  year  of  Jeroboam  the  Second,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  some  chronologistSy  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
feign^  from  the  sera  of  his  conjunction  with  his  father;  and 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  monarchy,  which  commenced 
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who  began  t6  reign  over  Jerusalem  about  A.M. 
SI94.  According  to  some  accounts  of  no  great 
authority  [c]^  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar^  and 
of  the  city  of  Beleenor  [d]  ;  others  represent  him 
to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  He  was  the 
$on  of  Beeri[K]/and  entered  on  the  prophetic 
office  some  time  between  the  years  3194  and  3319. 
He  continued  to  prophesy  above  sixty  years :  dur- 
ing the  successive  reigns  of  U2ziab^  Jotham^ 
Ahaz^  and  Hezekiah^  Kings  of  Judah ;  and  pro- 
bably to  about  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
last;  or  if  we  reckon  by  the  Kings  of  Israel^ 
against  which  nation  he  chiefly  prophesied^  he 
may  be  described  as  having  flourished  during  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  and  his  successors^  to  the  sixth 
year  of  Hosea^  which  corresponds  with  the  third 
year  of  Hezekiah.  Hosea  was  therefore  nearly 
contemporary  with  Isaiah^  Amos^  and  Jonah.  It 
is  probable  that  he  resided  chiefly  in  Samaria ;  and  ^ 

A.M.  317d.  As  Jeroboam  reigned  forty -one  years,  Hosea 
must  have  entered  on  his  minist^  before  Uie  twenty-fifth  year 
of  Ucsiah's  reiga,  if  he  prophesied  while  Uzsnah  and  Jeroboam 
were  cont^mporaiies^    Vid*  Comm.  on  2  Kings  xv.  1. 

[c]  Pseudo  Epiphan.  et  Doroth.  de  Vit.  Prophet. 

[o]  Or  Bethsomei  not  Beleemoth.    Vid.  Drus.  in  Osee, 

[b]  Not  Beerah»  who  was  taken  captive  by  Tighth.Pileser^ 
Vid.  1  Citron,  t.  6.  whose  name  is,  indeed,  spelt  differendy, 
and  who  was  a  Prince  of  the  Renbenites.  The  word  Beeri 
implies  a  well;  or  as  some  say,  it  is  derived  from  a  word 
wliich  imports  teaching  x  whence  an  aignment  b  support  of 
the  Rabbbical  fancy,  that  Hosea  was  the  son  of  a  Doctor,  or 
Prophet.    Hosea's  name  signifies  the  Saviour. 
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that  he  iva?  the  first  prophet^  of  those  at  laast 
whose  prophecies  we  possess^  that  predicted  the 
des^uction  of  that  country;  which  was  effedted 
soon  after  the  Prophet's  death  by  Sahnaaeser^ 
King  of  Assyria  [p]. 

Hosea  apparently  compiled  his  own  prophecies; 
and  be  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person  in  thla 
book[G].  Calmet^  indeed^  on  account  of  some 
supposed  chrpnglogical  di^ulties^  questions  the 
authenticity  of  the  first  verse^  which  he  conceires 
tp  havQ  been  a  subsequent  addition ;  but  these' 
difficulties  may  be  solved  without  having  recourse 
to  such  conjectures,  Tbe  book  is  cited  by  St; 
Matthew  as  unquestionably  the  inspired  produce 
tjipp  of  a  Prophet  [h]^  as  likewise  by  St.  Paul£i], 
and^  indeed,  by  Christ  himself  [k]. 

The  prophecies  of  Hosea  being  scattered  through 
the  book  without  date  or  connection,  cannot  now 
be  chronologioally  arrange  with  any  cerfiaintyJ 
They  are,  however,  perhaps  placed  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  at  first  uttered ;  and  Wells,  upon 
some  probable  conjectures,  supposes  them  to  have 
been  delivered  in  ^e  following  succession,  redcon<« 
ing  by  the  Kings  of  Israel. 

[f2  2  Kings  xviii.  10.  >  Hieron*  ia  Osee,  cap,  i,  etUsaer  ad 

l9l  Chap.  Ui,  1>  5&>  3, 
^   [a]  Mutt.  ii.  1^.  fitom  Ho0ea  si.  1.  and  Chand*  Def.  ch.  ai. 

a^t.  If 

[j]  Rcp^  U«  95»  99*  I  Cor.  av.  4.  where  the  Apoatie  ia 
soppof^  to  r^ar  to  a  remarkable  {lasaage  in  Hd^ea  vL  H.  wfaieh 
is  evidently  prophetic  of  the  resiirrectioa  of  Christ. 

[k]  Matt,  ix,  12»  13.  zii.  7* 
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Ih  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam^ 

In  the  Interregnum 
which  fluoceeded  the 
death  of  Jeroboam, 

In  the  reign  of  M ena- 
hem^  or  in  that  of  his 
son  Pekahiah.  '  Ac- 
cording to  which  ac- 
count none  are  assign- 
ed to  the  jBhort  inter- 
mediate reigns  of  Ze- 
chariah  and  Shallum^ 

In  the  reign  of  Pekah^ 


>  The  three  first  chapters. 
The  fourth  chapter. 


I 


In  the  reign  of  Hosea, 


The  fifth  chapter^  to  ch. 
^     vi.  3.  inclusively. 


c  Proip  ch.  vi-  4,  to  cb, 
X  yii,  10,  i^chfsiveiy, 
^Propi  ch.  vii,  11,  to  the 
end.  Comp.  ch.  yii. 
ll.  with  d  Kings  ipni. 
4.  Wells  subdivides 
this  portion  into  two 
parts^  supposing  the 
first  which  terminates 
with  the  tenth  chap- 
ter^ to  have  been  de- 
livered before  the  king 
of  Assyria  took  away 
the  gojdon  <^f  that 
was  at  Bethel;  and 
the  remainder  after 
that  event. 
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At  whatever  periods  the  prophecies  were  de- 
livered^   the  object  and    design    of    them    are 
sufficiently  clear.    The  author  in  one  continued 
strain  of  invective^  declaims  against  the  sii^  of 
Israel ;    exposes  in  the   strongest  terms  the  spi- 
ritual whoredoms  of  those  who  worshipped  the 
vain  idols  erected  at  Bethel  and  Bethaven^  calling 
on  Judah  to  shun  pollutions  so  offensive  to  Je- 
hovah.   He  denounces  God's  vengeance  against 
Ephraim^  (the  representative  of  the  ten  tribesj 
who  should  vainly  call  on  other  nations  for  pro- 
tection.    He  points  out  the  folly  of  the  people 
in  their  pursuits:    telling  them^   that  they  had 
''  sown  the  wind^  and  should  reap  the  whirlwind." 
He    threatens  them   in   many    prophecies^    from 
among  which  we  may  select^  as  remarkable  proofs 
of  that  foreknowledge  with  which  the  Prophet  was 
inspired^  those  in  which  he  foretold  the  captivi* 
ties^  dispersion^  and  sufferings  of  Israel  [l]  ;  the 
deliverance  of  Judah  from  Sennacherib^  figurative 
of  salvation  by  Christ  [m]  ;   the  punishment  of 
Judah^  and  the  demolition  of  its  cities  [n]  ;  the 
congregation  of  the  Gentile  converts  [oj  ;  the  con-* 
version  of  the  Israelites  [p] ;  the  present  destitute 

[L]  Chap.  i.  4,  6.  v.  5—7.  ix.  3,  6—17.  x.  6,  65,  15. 
ziii*  16* 

[m]  Chap.  i.  7.  comp.  with  2  Kings  xix.  35.  and  Chand. 
Def.  ch.  ii.  }  !•  p*  70. 

[n]  Chap.  v.  10.  viiL  14. 

[o]  Chap.  i«  10«  11,  ti.  23.  comp.  with  Rom.  ix.  24,  26* 

[p]  Chap.  xiv.  4,  B. 
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state  of  the  Jews  [«]^  and  their  future  restoration 
in  the  general  establishment  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  [r]  ;  the  calling  of  our  Saviour  out  of 
Egypt  [s];  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day[T]; 
and  the  terrors  of  the  last  judgment^  alluded  to 
under  figurative  representations  of  temporal  de- 
struction impending  over  Samaria  [u].  Thus^  amidst 
the  denunciations  of  wrath^  the  people  were  ani- 
mated by  some  dawnings  of  favour ;  and  taught 
to  cultivate  righteousness  and  mercy  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  [x]  ;  and  in  the 
asaurances  of  a  final  random  from  the  power  of  the 
grave^  and  of  a  redemption  from  death  to  be  finally 
vanquished  and  destroyed  [y]. 

The  style  of  Hosea  has  been  considered  as  par- 
ticulariy  obscure  ;  it  is  sententious  and  abrupt^  and 
characterized  by  a  compressive  and  antiquated 
cast.     The  transitions  of  person  are  sudden  ;  the 

[q]  Chap.  iii.  4.  Vid.  OrigeD.  PhilocaU  cap,  i.  Hieroq. 
inloc. 

[r]  Cbsp.  i.  11.  iiu  6.  ' 

[«]  Cbap.  xu  1.  comp*  withMaU.  iL  16,  andHieron.  Grot, 
et  ID  loc. 

[t]  Chap«  vi.  2.  comp.  with  I  Cor.  xt.  4.  August,  de  Trinit 
<Sap;  xxviii.  Cyprian,  adv.  Jud.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xxv.  p.  47*  Ber- 
oaid.  Serm.  1.  in  Die.  Sanct.  Pasch*  vol.  L  p.  901*  Edit. 
Paris,  1710.  Origen  Homii.  5.  in  Exod.  p.  144.  TertuU  Ad- 
ders. Jud.  c.  xiii.  and  Commentators. 

[u]  Chap.  X.  8.  comp.  with  Luke  xxiii.  30.  and  Rev.  vi.  10. 
Hierun.  in  loc.  and  Lowth  on  Isaiah  iL  10* 

[x]  Chap.  X.  12.    Hieron.  in  loc. 

£t]  Chap.  xiiL  14.  comp.  with  1  Cor.  xv.  65.  snd  Pooock, 
in  loc. 
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oonnexire  and  adTemtiTe  pcLrticles  freqaenily 
onaitted.  Hift  figures  and  rimiliiodes  are  rath^l* 
lively  than  elegant,  and  are  traced  with  more  forc^ 
dfant  csHtooi  ^J.  ISb^  wfinigB'ttrip'MfflBttted  i^tn 
a  fine  spirit  of  indignation^  dtecriptiye  of  the  MiS^ 
ous  Iresentmenl  which  he  felt  againM  the  pii^iMM 
and  priests  Who  countenanced  the  iniquities  ^  Ihd 
people ;  and  his  WOrk  may  be  considered  ad  k 
noble  exordium  against  those  general  bffeneei 
which  the  Prophets  who  succeeded  him  moi^e  piQr* 
tiimlarly  detailed:  as  ^ell  as  a  diffusive  revdatiofi  6F 
those  judgments  which  were  aftehraids  more  llli^ 

nUtely  described.  

The  subject  of  Hosea's  marriage  has  been  much 
agitated.  Many  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  d>n- 
ceive  it  to  have  been  enjoined^  and  performed  ja 
a  literal  and  historical  sense  [i]^'  toUHe  su|f{^itij^ 
4hat  ''a  wife  of  whoredoms**^  may  Itaply  a  iHffe 
who  should  prove  false  [b]  ;  or  only  a  wife  from 
among  the  Israelites^  who  were  remarkable  for 
their  idolatrous  fornications;  as  likewise  by  an 
adulteress  [cX  whom  the  Prophet  is  reprcisented 

[z]  Lowth's  Pradcct  21. 

Ca]  'IMieroni  et  Thebdonet  in  loc.  Aiifust  Giotiii8»  Cd* 
ni^^s  Pre  Ace.  Car^itov.  iQti'od.  atl  Lib;  Bib;  Pan.  UUp.  tt?. 
Al^bcti.  it  Busa  IB  loc.  tap.  viiK.  p.  08t.  Otot.  ^f  Weib  bi 
loc  ,    ^  ^ 

[B]  Wells,  Diodati^  Ac. 

[c]  It  18  uDcertailt,  irhelher  by  the  woto^n  spoken  of  in  tinr 
third  chapter,  is  meant  Hoseb's  wifr,  ^onf' he  is  cototoittded 
to  take  back  after  her  infidelity,  as  prtdkted ;  or  «  diftknt 
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efienmods  to  hsurB  boog^t^  may  be  underMoo^  n 
wotimnr  who  bad  apostatized  from  God  ia  a  &fbA- 
tual  senia  Those  who  contend  for  the  historical 
tmih  of  theirt  relatiims^  mamCain  that  bM  impro*- 
priety  in  such  proceedings  was  done  aw9y  by 
Grod's  command ;  and  that  the  immediate  minister 
of  God  mighty  cpnaistently  with  the  design  of  his 
9fip^iiti»eQ^  be  employ^  thus  to  iUustrate  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  the  Ismelites.  Some  in- 
ters however  affirm  that  these  accounts  are  de- 
scriptive of  transactions  in  vision^  as  the  expres- 
sion of  ''  the  word  of  the  Liord/'  that  came  to  the 
Prophet^  might  seem  to  intimate  [d];  and  others 
consider  the  relations  as  fictitious  representations 
imparted  by  way  of  parable  [e].  Without  presu- 
ming to  determine  on  either  side  on  a  subject  so 
difficulty  it  may  be  observed^  that  it  was  not  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of  a  vision^  or  of  a 
parabolical  fiction^  to  specify  minute  particulars 
with  narrative  exactness  [f].     The  names^  there- 

penon  appointed  for  the  Prophet  after  the  death  of  the  first 
wife.     Consult  Pococke,  and  other  Commeotators. 

[d]  Abeo-Ezra  IL  David  Kimchi,  Maimon.  More  Nevoch, 
L.  IL  c.  xlvi.  Hieron.  Proce.  in  Com*  and  General  Preface, 
p.  333.  Note  V. 

[s]  Hieron.  in  loc.  Aben-Ezra,  Isidor,  &c.  The  Chaldee 
Paraphrast  has  been  thought  to  have  considered  the  relation 
as  a  parable.  He  introduces  the  account  thus ;  **  the  Lord 
said  unto  Hosea,  Go,  and  utter  a  prophecy/'  &c^  Vid.  R. 
Tanch.  Rivet,  Junius  Tremellius,  Pococke,  &c. 

[r]  Ezek.  xxiii.    Luke  xvL  20 — 31. 
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fore,  of  the  personages  introduced  [c^]  in  the  ac- 
countSi  cannot  afford  any  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  the  triEtnsactions ;  and  whether  real  or  fictitious, 
they  might  with  equal  consistency  be  represented 
us  figurative. 

[g]  By  ^  children  of  whoredoms^''  we  are  probably  to  iiiu 
derstand  legitimate  children  of  a  woman  addicted  to  ibmica* 
ition ;  pervene^  lewd,  or  idobtrous  childreB^  who  should  is^i* 
.^te  the  conduct  of  their  motb^. 
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BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHfit 
JOEL. 


Ths  Book  of  Joel  is  placed  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
immediately  after  that  of  Hosea ;  but  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  the  books  of  Amos  and  Micah 
are  interposed  between  them^  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  Greek  translators  were 
authorized  by  chronology  to  change  the  order^ 
since  there  is  no  positive  criterion  by  which  the 
age  of  Joel  can  be  ascertained.  St.  Jerom^  how^ 
ever^  and  many  of  the  ancients  [a]^  were  of  opi- 
nion^ that  as  not  any  date  is  prefixed  to  the  book^  its 
author  shouki  be  supposed^  agreeably  to  the  Jewish 
rule^  to  have  flourished  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Prophet  who  immediately  preceded^  that  is^  Hosea* 
This  rule  is^  however^  not  to  be  depended  on; 
neither  can  any  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  Joel  be 

[a]  HieioD.  Pnef*  m  Proph.  Theodor.  ProcBou  in  12 
Profrii.  Ckiii.  Alex,  Strom.  lib^  I.  p.  a80«  edit.  Potter.  Aufiul. 
de  Cifit.  Dei,  Lib.  XVIU.  c  xxvii. 
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drawn  from  the  notion  supported  by  Usher  [b]  ; 
who  conceived  that  the  famine  and  drought  of 
which  Joel  speaks  as  impending  in  his  time^  were 
parts  of  the  same  affliction  which  Amos  represented 
as  actually  come  to  pass  [c] ;  for  Joel  prophesied 
calamities  against  Judah ;  and  Amos  described  pu* 
nishments  which  were  seemingly  sustained^  as  pe- 
culiar judgments  only  by  the  people  of  Israel. 
Stilly  however^  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
departing  from  the  Hebrew  order  [d]  ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Jo^l  prophesied  after  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes^  merely  because  he  makes 
]no  mention  of  Israel  His  cotaioiisilion  ptrbbably 
yms  confined  to  Judab^  as  that  of  Hoste^  his  rap- 
jposed  contemporary^  waft  chiefly  restricted  to  Sa«- 
maria;  and  it  might  be  argued  tether^  that  if 
Jthe  divine  threats  bad  been  already  accomplislrad 
against  Israel^  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Prophet  would^  like  his  successors^  have  instructed 
the  people  to  take  Warning  by  the  finte  of  a  sister 
kingdom  [e].  We  may  therefiMre  safely  suppose 
him  to  hav^  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziab^  Kii^  ^ 
Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam,  Kii^  of  Israel  [f]^  who 

[b]  Udser  ad  A.M.  3107.    Lloyd's  Tables. 

[c]  Allies  W.t,  8. 

[p]  Abarbea.  Pmf.  in  12  Pi'opK. 
.    [k]  Isiael  mentioned  in  ck.  lit.  %  raetns  ast  tMvety  fke  mt 
tribes,  but  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  Prophet 
speaks  fyf^pheticaily  of  a  futufe  dbperslon  aiii6ng  the  natioiu 
inrm  ^hieh  God's  peopie  should  be  gathered. 

[fJ  Lo^*s  Tables.    A  French  %vriter,  (P.  Pecrod  sur  les 
Prophetes,)  Axes  the  proph^y  of  Joel  to  the  twentieth  year 
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fleorisfaed  as  cohtem^mry  sovereigns  between 
A.M.  3194  and  3319 ;  and  to  have  defivered  his 
prophteies  soon  after  Hosea  had  c(Hnmehced  his 
ministry ;  though  some  Jewish  and  Christian  wri«- 
ters  have  chosen  to  ass^^n  to  him  a  later  period 
[e] ;  some  placing  him  in  the  reign  of  Jotham 
[h]  ;  others  in  that  of  Joram  [i] :  and  a  third 
class  contending  that  he  prophesied  under  Manas-i 
seth  [e},  or  Josiah  [h] ;  the  last  of  wMch  mo- 
narchs  began  to  reign  about  640  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ 

Jdel  was  the  son  of  Pethuel^  or  Bethuel^  and 
according  to  some  reports^  of  the  tribe  of  Reu-» 

of  Uzziah,  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  Jeroboam  the  Second.  See 
aUoy  Joel  iL  20.  which  contains  a  prediction,  that  seems,  at 
tts^st,  in  ltd  secondary  sense,  to  relate  to  the  destructbn  of 
Sedmolnrib's  army,  whieh  happeited  in  tke  reign  of  Heeekkh^ 
A.M.  8204. 
,  [g]]  PoU  Synopsis. 

[h]  August,  de  Civil.  Dei.  Lib.  XVIII.  c.  xxvii. 
*  ^t]  The  advocates  for  this  period  maintain,  that  Joel  fore- 
shewed  the  impending  famine  which  desolated  Judaea,  seven 
years  in  the  reign  of  Joram.    Vid.  2  Kings  viii.  1 — 3. 

[k]  Seder  01am  Rabba,  et  Zuta,  Kimchi,  R.  Salomo,  R« 
David  Ganz,  Drusius,  and  Wells*s  Preface  to  Joel.  Welb  main- 
tains, that  Uie  famine  or  dearth  of  which  Micah  prophesied* 
was  to  take  place  (and  did  happen)  in  the  time  of  Manasseth, 
Vid.  Wells's  Preface  to  Micah,  and  in  Micah  vi.  14.  note  a.  a. 

[l]  Calmet*s  Preface  sur  Joel.  He  conceives  Joel  to  h&ve 
been  contemporary  with  Josiah,  to  whose  reign  he  assigns  th^ 
drought  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah,  chap.  xii.  4.  xiv.  But  the 
last  of  these  chapters,  whether  prophetic  or  descriptive,  was 
composed  probably  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  successor  of 
Josiiih. 
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ben  [if].  He  18  related  to  have  been  born  alBc?- 
thoron  [nJ;  which  was  probably  the  lower  or 
neiher  Bethoron^  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin [o],  between  Jerusalem  and  Cflcsarea.  Of 
the  particulars  of  his  Ufe,  or  of  the  a^  to  which  he 
attained^  we  have  not  any  account  [f}.  Dorotheas 
relates  only^  that  he  died  in  peace  at  the  place  of 
his  nativity. 

The  book  has  been  reg^ed  as  recording' 
events  which  had  occurred^  but  it  appears  rather 
t6  be  entirely  pipphetic^  though  Joel^  under  the 
impreision  of  foreseen  calranities^  describes  their 
effects  as  present;  and  by  an  animated  represen- 
tation^ anticipates  the  scenes  of  misery  which 
lowered  oveir  Judcea  [4],  Although  it  cannot  be 
positively  determined  to  what  period  the  descrip- 
tion contained  in  the  first  and  second  chapter 
may  apply^  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that 
the  Prophet  blends  two  subjects  of  affliction  in 
o»e  general  consideration,  or  beautiful  allegory  ; 

[m]  Epiphan.  de  Vit.  Prophet 

[n]  Doroth'eus  writes  Bethomerbii.  Hnel  proposes  to  rsMf 
Betharan,  a  pila^e  in  the  territory  o(  Oad»  aiyaoent  to  the 
tribe  of  Reubeo ;  or  Bethnemra  in  the  district  of  Gad  ;  or 
Bethabara ;  or  Beelmeon,  which  was  beyond  Jordan^  in  the 
tribe  of  Renben.  Prop.  IV. 

[o]  Josh,  sviii.  13,  14.  • 

[?]  Jeroniy  though  he  supposes  him  to  have  beea  con- 
temporary with  Hosea,  conceives  that  be  survived  (as  well 
as  Hosea,  Amos,  Obadiah^  and  Jonah)  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes* 

[Q]  Chap.  i.  4—7—10, 16,  28.  and  Lowth's  Pndect  15. 
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TUid^  that  under  the  devastation  to  be  effected  by 
locusts  m  the  vegetable  worlds  he  pourtrays  some 
more  distant  calamities  to  be  produced  by  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Chakkeans  in  their  invasion  of  Ju- 
da^  [r].  Hence  a  designed  ambiguity  in  the  ex- 
pressions. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  I^*ophet  proceeds 
to  a  more  general  denunciation  of  God's  ven- 
geance^ vvhich  is  delivered  with  such  force  and 
aggravation  of  circumstance^  as  to  be  in  some 
measure  descriptive  of  that  final  judgment  which 
every  tempwal  dispensation  of  the  Almighty  must 
iaindy  prefigure.  The  severe  declarations  of  Joel 
are  intermingled  vdth  exhortations  to  repentance^ 
and  to  the  subsidiary  means  of  promoting  its  ef- 
fects^ fasting  and  prayer;  as  likewise  with  pro- 
mises of  deliverance^  and  of  a  prosperity  predictive 
of  evangelical  blessings.  In  treating  of  these  he 
takes  occasion  to  foretel,  in  the  clearest  terms^  the 
general  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  which  was  to 
characterize  the  Gospel  dispensation  [s]  ;  conclu- 
ding with  a  striking  description  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem^  which  followed  soon  afler^  and  pu- 

[a]  Those  who  will  consult  Pliny,  Bocbart,  and  the  na- 
turalists and  travellers  in  general,  will  find  much  cause  to 
admire  JoePs  descriptive  pictures  of  the  destryction  to  be 
produced  by  locusts;  and  understand  with  what  force  and 
propriety  the  ravages  of  those  all-devouriqg  enemies  are  made 
figuratively  to  represent  the  devas^t(on  and  havock  of  an 
invading  army.    Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  |.  p^rt  IIL  ch.  ii.  §  v. 

[s]  Joel  ii.  28— %t.  cpmt>are  lyith  A<48  ii*  X-^?l«  «n<l  Acts 
X.44. 
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nished  the  Jews  for  their  obstinate  rejection  of  th^ 
dacred  influence  ;  speaking  in  terms  which  as  well 
as  those  of  our  Saviour  that  resembled  them  [rX 
had  a  double  aspect^  and  referred  to  a  primary  and 
a  final  dispensation. 

In  the  third  chapter^  Joel  proceeds  to  foretel 
the  future  assemblage  of  all  nations  into  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  [u]j  where  the  enemies  of  God 
will  be  cut  off  in  some  final  excision  [x].  The 
Prophet  concludes  with  the  assurance  of  some 
glorious  state  of  prosperity  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
church ;  after  the  destruction  of  its  enemies^ 
when  the  Lord  God  should  dwell  in  Zion^  and  a 
fountain  should  come  forth  out  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  to  purify  a  polluted  people  by  an  effec-^ 
tual  cleansing,  and  to  diffuse  spiritual  blessings 
through  barren  wastes,  poetically  described  under 
the  images  of  nature,  and  the  consecrated  emblems 
of  revelation  [y]. 

'  In  cosideration  of  these  important  prophecies^^ 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Jews  should  have 
looked  up   to  Joel  with  particular  reverance  [z], 

[t]  Joel  ii.  3O9  31.  comp.  with  Matt.  xxiv.  29* 

[u]  The  original  expression  means  the  valley  of  the  Lords 
Judgment,  from  Jehovah,  and  Shaphat,  to  judge. 

[x]  Chap.  iii.  1 — 14.  The  precise  application  of  his  pro- 
phecy must  be  shewn  by  the  event.  It  is  supposed  to  relate 
to  those  circumstances  which  are  predicted  in  Ezekiel,  chap, 
xxxix.  5 — II.     Rev.  XX.  B,  9. 

[y]  Chap.  iii.  16,  20,  21. 

[z]  Joel  is  related  to  have  received  the  Cabala,  or  tradi' 
tionary  explication  of  the  law  from  Miyah. 
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or  that  he  should  be  cited  as  a  Prophet  by  the 
evangelical  writers  [a].  The  work,  whether  his- 
torical or  prophetical,  whether  it  relate  to  a  plague 
by  locusts,  or  to  destruction  by  an  invading  army, 
or  both,  intimates  a  proof  and  example  of  the  in- 
fliction of  national  judgments  against  national  sins, 
and  the  necessity  of  repentance  to  avert  them  [b]. 
The  style  of  Joel  is  equally  perspicuous  and 
elegant ;  obscure  only  towards  the  conclusion, 
where  the  beauties  of  his  expression  are  somewhat 
shaded  by  allusion  to  circumstances  yet  unaccom- 
plished. His  descriptions  are  highly  animated; 
the  contexture  of  the  prophecy  in  the  first  and 
second  chapters  is  extremely  curious ;  and  the 
double  destruction  to  be  produced  by  locusts,  and 
those  enemies  of  which  they  were  harbingers,  is 
painted  with  the  most  expressive  force,  under  terms 
that  are  reciprocally  metaphorical,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  twofold  character  of  the  description. 
[c].  The  whole  work  is  extremely  poetical.  Her- 
man Von-der  Hardt  [d],  a  learned  German,  con- 
ceiving that  Joel's  prophecies  were  composed  in 
elegies,  endeavoured  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  reduce  them  to  Iambic 
verse.  They  undoubtedly,  like  the  rest  of  the 
prophecies,  have  a  metrical  arrangement. 

[a]  See  Pococke*s  Comm. 

[b]  Chap.  ii.  32.  comp.  with  Rom.  x.  13.     Acts  ii.  10 — 21'. 

[c]  Lowth's  Prel.  21.    Chandler,  &c. 

[D]  Wolfii  BiUiotb.  Heb.  tonu  i.  f.  109.  and  Lowth's  Fref* 
to  haiab* 
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Amos  appears  to  have  bfsen  contemporary  with 
Hosea^  but  it  is  uncertain  which  was  the  first  ho- 
noured by  divine  revelations.  They  both  began 
to  prophesy  during  the  time  that  Uzziah  and  Je- 
roboam the  Second  reigned  over  their  respective 
kingdoms ;  and  Amos  saw  his  first  vision  ''  two 
years  before  the  earthquake  [a]  ;"  which^  as  we 
learn  from  Zechariah  [b]^  happened  in  the  days  of 
tJzzi^h.  As  tber0  is  no  su£Bcient  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  first  verse  was  added  by  any  writer 
subsequent  to  Amos :  since  he  himself  might  have 
annexed  the  asra  in  which  he  beheld  his  vision, 
when  h^  afterwards  collected  his  prophecies^  and 
committed  them  to  writing,-  we  must  suppose  this 
earthquake  to  have  happened  while  Uzziah  and 
Jero^oan[i  vf  ere;  contemporaries,  or  at  least  within 
two  years  of  that  period.  But  little  attention 
therefore  is  due  to  the  account  of  Josephus  :  who 

[a]  Amos  L  1.  [b]  Zecliariali  xiv.  5. 
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represents  the  shock  to  have,  been  felt  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Uzziah's  usurpation  of  the  priestly  office^ 
when  the  presumptuous  King  transgressed  against 
God  by  offering  incense  to  the  Liord  [c]  ;  which 
daring  impiety  is  by  some  placed  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  [d],  and  by  some  still  more  towards  the 
conclusion  of  Uzziah's  reign  [e];  for  according 
to  the  most  extended  calculations^  Jeroboam  and 
Uzziah  did  not  reign  as  contemporary  sovereigns 
above  twenty-five  years.  Amos^  however,  began 
to  prophecy  some  time  between  A.M.  3194  and 
3S19.  Some  have  confounded  him  with  the  father 
of  Isaiah. 

The  Prophet  Artios  [p]  was  a  native  of  Tekoa^ 
a  small  town  in  the  territory  of  Judah,  about  four 
leagues  southward  from  Jerusalem^  and  six  southr 
ward  from  Bethlehem  [g]  ;  adyacent  to  a  vast  wil* 

[c]  2  Chron.  xxiv.  16*21. 

[d]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  IX.  cap.  x.  xi. 

[p]  The  i^urrilegious  attempt  was  probably  made  towanls 
the  coDclusioo  of  Uzziah*s  reign^  as  upon  that  occasioo  he  was 
strickeo  with  a  leprosy  that  Usted  unto  the  day  of  his  death ; 
and  his  son  Jotham  took  upon  him  the  government^  who  was 
not  bora  till  after  Jeroboam's  death.  V^.  Usser.  Annal.  ad 
A.^.  3221. 

[f3  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  I.  p.  389,  Edit.  Potter, 
Epiphan.  de  Vit  Prophet,  D1DK,  Amos,  or  Hamos,  signifies 
Bar«C^»  portans,  laden,  that  is,  perhaps,  with  die  burden 
of  prophecy,  chap.  vii.  10.  If  names  were  intentionally  de^ 
0Ciiptive,  they  must  have  been  providentially  imposed,  or  as- 
sumed after  the  dbplay  of  character. 

[o]  Amos  i.  1.  2  Chron.  xi.  5,  6.  Epiphanus  places  it 
in  the  lot  of  Zebulon ;  but  Euscbius,  Cyril,  and  St.  Jerom, 
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dent^ss^  where  probably  Amos  mig^bt  have  exer* 
cised  his  profession  of  an  herdsman.  Some^  in-^ 
deed^  think  that  he  was  not  boiii  at  Tekoa^  but 
that  he  only  resided  there  when  commanded  by 
Amaziah  to  leave  Bethel[H].  Amos^  however^  does 
not  appear  to  have  regarded  the  arrogant  injnno* 
tion  of  the  Priest^  but  to  have  continued  boldly  to 
prophesy  wherever  the  service  of  Grod  required  bis 
presence. 

Amos  was  by  profession  an  herdsman^  and  a 
gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit  [i}.  In  the  simplicity 
of  former  times^  and  in  the  happy  climates  of  the 
East^  these  occupations  were  by  no  means  consi- 
dered in  that  degrading  light  in  which  they  have 
been  viewed  since  refinement  hath  introduced  a 
taste  for  the  elegant  arts  of  life^  and  established 
iiEistidious  distinctions.  He  was  no  Prophet^  as  he 
informed  Amaziah  [r]^  neither  was  he  a  Prophet's 
son  :  that  is^  he  had  no  regular  education  in  the 

who  lived  near  Tekoa,  place  it  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  in 
territory  of  Judah.  Vid.  Euseb.  de  locis  Ebraicb.  CyriK 
Prief.  Enar  in  Amos,  Hieron.  Prooem.  in  Amos,  et  de  locis 
Ebraicis. 

[h]  Chap.  vii.  12. 

[i]  Chap.  vii.  14.  The  sycamore  fruit  was  a  species  of 
wild  fig,  sometimes  called  the  Egyptian  fig  or  date,  which  b 
said  to  grow  not  among  the  leaves,  but  on  shoots  from  the  top. 
The  Septuagint  translators  interpret  the  Hebrew  word  C3*Dpv 
p^Ul,  x»/{*;»  T»  ^MUfAipa,  opening  the  sycamine  fruit :  as  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  open  the  skin  of  this  fruit  that  it  might 
ripen.  Vid.  Plinii  Hist.  Natur.  Lib.  Xllh  cap.  vii.  Tbeophras. 
Dioscorid.  Lib.  h  cap.  cl.  ct  Thcod.  iu  loc 

[k]  Chap.  vii.  14. 
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schools  of  the  Prophets^  but  was  called  by  an  ex- 
press, irresistible  commission  from  God  [l]^  to 
]^rophesy  unto  his  people  Israel.  The  Holy  Spirit 
did  not  disdain  to  speak  by  the  voice  of  the  most 
humble  man;  and  selected  its  ministers  as  well 
from  the  tents  of  the  shepherd^  as  fro.m  the  palaoe 
of  the  sovereign  [m]  :  respecting  only  the  qualities 
and  not  the  condition  of  its  agents^  as  capable  of 
inspiring  knowledge  and  eloquence  where  they  did 
not  exist. 

•Amos^  there  can  be  little  doubt^  composed  his 
prophecies  in  their  present  form.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  the  author  of  them  [n]^  and  his  pro- 
phetic character  is  established  not  onfy  by  the  ad-^ 
mission  of  his  book  into  the  sacred  canon^  and  by 
the  testimony  of  other  writers  [o],  but  by  the  exact 
accomj^shment  of  many  prophecies  which  he  de- 
livered. 

The  work  consists  of  several  distinct  discourses  ; 
the  particular  period  of  their  delivery  cannot  now 
be  ascertained  [p],.  They  chiefly  respect  the  king- 
dom of  Israel^  though  the  Prophet  sometimes 
inveighs  against  Judah^  and  threatens  the  king-^ 
doms  that  bordered  on  the  promised  land  [q]  ;  the 

[l]  Amo8  ill.  8.  yii.  15* 

[M]  I  Cor.  !•  27— 29. 
,    [n]  Chap.  vii.  8.  viiL  1,  2. 
.    [o]  Tobitii.  0.     AcU  vii.  42,  43.  xv.  16-il7. 
■   [p]  Some  have  supposed  that  the  ^rat  of  iiis  prophecies  i) 
contained  in  the  seventh  chapter ;  and  that  the  contents  of  the 
other  chapters  were  afterwards  delivered  at  T^koa. 

[q]  Vid.  two  first  chapters.  These  prophecies  were  fulfilled 
hy  the  victories  of  the  King?:'  of  Assyria  ami  IJalivloii, 
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Syrians  [r];  PhUistines  [s]  :  Tynans  [t];  Edom* 
ites[uj;  Ammonites  [x] ;  and  Moabttesfrj^  for 
cruelties  committed  agfainst  the  Israelites^  in  which 
were  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  former  Prophets 
[z].  He  predicts  in  clear  terms  the  captivities 
and  the  destruction  of  Israel^  to  be  preceded  by 
fearful  signs  on  earthy  and  in  the  heavens  [a]  ;  con* 
eluding  with  assurances  that  the  Almighty  would 
not  utterily  destroy  the  house  of  Jacob ;  but  that 
after  sifting^  as  it  were^  and  cleansing  the  house  of 
Israel  among  the  nations^  God  should  again  raise 
up  the  tabernacle^  that  is^  the  kingdom  of  David ; 
to  be  enlarged  to  more  than  its  first  splendour  by 
the  accession  of  Gentile  subjects ;  and  to  be  sue* 

[r]  Chdp.  i.  3 — 5.  comp.  with  2  Kings  xvi.  9. 

[s]  Chap,  i.  6,  7*  comp.  with  2  Kings  xviii.  8«  Jerem. 
xlvii.  1.  Quint.  Cart.  Lib.  IV.  0.  Comp.  alto,  clmp.  i.  8* 
with  2  Chron.  xxvi.  8.  and  Jerem.  xlviL  6. 

[t]  Chap.  i.  9p  10.  comp.  with  Ezek.  xx?i.  7—14.  Joseph, 
coot.  Apion.  Lib.  L  p.  1347.  and  Q.  Cart  Lib.  IV.  c.  iiL  et  iv. 

[u]  Chap.  i.  11, 12.  com.  with  Jerem.  xxv.  9,21.  and  xxvii. 
3—6.  1  Mace.  ▼.  8.  and  Prid.  Con,  Part  II.  ad.  Ann.  A.  €• 
165i.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  XIII.  c.  ix« 

[x]  Chap.  i.  13 — 15.  comp.  with  Jefem.  i^vii.  3«  6L 

[t]  Chap,  iu  1 — 3.  comp.  Jerem.  xxvii.  3—6. 

[z]  2  Kings  viii.  12.  x.  32»  33.  xiiL  3—7. 

[a]  Chap.  viii.  8,  0.  Usher  remarks,  that  about  ekven 
years  after  the  time  at  which  Amos  prophesied,  there  were 
two  eclipses  of  the  sun ;  one  upon  the  feast  of  Tabemades^ 
and  the  other  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  The  prophe^j^ 
therefore,  in  its  first  aspect,  might  allude  to  the  ominous  dark- 
ness which  on  these  occasions  "  tupied  their  feasts  into  mourn* 
ing.**  Vid.  Usser.  AunaU  ad  A.  M.  3213.  Hieron^  Theod.  and 
(J  rot.  iu  loG. 
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eeeded  by  the  establishment  of  that  government 
which  the  Prophet  describes  under  poetical  images 
as  a  blessed  dispensation  of  security^  abundance, 
and  peace  [b]. 

The  zeal  with  which  the  Prophet  reproved  the 
impenitence  of  the  people,  and  the  severe  threats 
which  he  pronounced  against  the  oppression,  effe^ 
minacy,  and  luxurious  indolence  that  prevailed, 
exasperated  so  much  the  court  of  Jeroboam,  which 
cultivated  its  idolatries  at  Bethel,  that  they  drew 
upon  him  the  resenttnent  of  the  priests  and  princes 
of  the  people;  and  tradition  relates,  that  he  was 
[c]  ill  treated  and  put  to  death  by  Uzziah,  the  son 
of  Amaziah  [d],  who  was  irritated  by  his  pro^ 
phecie^  and  censures;  but  who  soon  after  expe* 
rienced  the  divine  vengeance  in  the  calamities 
which  Amos  had  predicted  to  his  family  and  country. 
'  Some  writers  who  teive  adverted  to  the  condition 
of  Amos,  have  with  a  minute  affectation  of  cri- 
ticism, pretended  to  discover  a  certain  rudeness 
and  vulgarity  in  his  style ;  and  even  St.  Jerom  is 
of  opinion,  that  he  is  deficient  in  magnificence 
and  sublimity :  applying  to  him  the  words  which 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  [b]  ;  "  that  he  was  rude 
in  speech,  though  not  in  knowledge;''  and  hb 

[b]  Amos  ix.  11—15.  Acts  xv.  16.  Tobil  zuL  10, 11. 
Joel  iii.  IB.  Chandler^s  Def.  chap.  iL  sect.  1.  p.  %es.  and  Com. 
in  loc.    August,  de  Ciyit.  Dei.  lib.  XVIIL  c.  xxviii. 

[c]  Cyrill.  Pnef.  Expos,  in  Amos. 

[d]  Epiphan.  de  Vit  Proph.  c.  xii*  Isidor.  de  Vita  et  Morte. 
S.  S.  e.  xliii.  Doroth.  Synop.  cap.  ii.    Chron.  Pascal,  p.  147. 

[b]  Hieron.  Com.  in  Amos.    2  Cor.  xi.  6. 
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authority^  says  Bishop  Lowtb^  lias  influenced  ataay 
commentators  to  refNresei^t  him  as  entirdy  rude 
and  void  of  elegance;  whereas  it  requites  but 
little  attention  to  be  convinced  that  he  ''  is  n6t  a 
whit  behind  the  very  chiefedt"  of  the  Prophets : 
equal  to  the  greatest  loftiness  of  sentiment^  and 
scarcely  inferior  to  any  in  the  splendour  of  his 
diction^  and  in  the  elegance  of  his  composition. 
Mr.  Locke  has  observed^  that  his  comparisons  are 
chiefly  drawn  from  lions  and  other  animals^  be<» 
cause  he  lived  among>  and  was  conversant  with 
such  objects.  But,  indeed^  the  finest  images  and 
allusions  which  adorn  the  poetical  parts  of  scripture 
in  general^  are  drawn  from  scenes  of  nature^  and 
from  the  grand  objects  that  range  in  its  walks  ; 
jtrue  genius  ever  delights  in  considering  these  as 
the  real  sources  of  beauty  and  magnificetice  [r]* 
Amos  had  the  opportunities  and  a  mind  inclined  to 
contemplate  the  works  of  God^  and  his  deacriptioils 
of  the  Almighty  are  particularly  sublime.  H» 
inrhole  book  is  animated  wiUi  a  very  fine  mascufine 
eloquence. 

[p]  LowUi's  PwbI.  Poet.  H. 
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^His  Prophet  has  not  transmitted  to  us  any  par- 
ticulars of  his  own  origin  or  life^  any  more  than 
of  the  period  in  which  he  was  favoured  with  the 
divine  revelation.  That  he  received  a  commission 
Ito prophesy^  is  evident;  as  well  from  the  admission 
of  his  work  into  the  sacred  canon^  as  from  the 
liompletion  of  those  predictions  which  he  delivered. 
According  to  some  traditionary  accounts  [a],  he 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim;  and  a  native  of 
Bethacamar  [b]^  which  Epiphanius  describes  as  in 
4he  neiglibourhood  of  Sichem ;  but  which,  accord- 
ing to  Huet,  was  a  town  in  the  hilly  part  of  the 
territory  of  Judah;  and  there  probably  he  prophe- 
sied^ though  some  suppose  that  he  was  carried 

[a]  Pseiido  Kpiphan.  Doroth.  Isidor.  &c. 

[b]  Or  Bethacan,  or  Bethacaron.  Huet  proposes  to  read 
Bethacad,  a  town  of  Samaria:  but  Obadiah  was  probably  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  prophesied  against  the  insulting  ene- 
mies of  his  country. 
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captive  to  Babylon;  and  others  that  he  died  in 
Samaria  [c]. 

There  is  scarce  an  Obadiah  mentioned  in  sacred 
history  who  has  not  been  considered  by  different 
writers  as  the  same  person  with  the  Prophet.  The 
prince  whom  Jehoshaphat  employed  to  teach  in 
the  cities  of  Judah  [d]  ;  the  governor  of  Ahab's 
house^  who  rescued  the  hundred  Prophets  from 
the  vengeance  of  Jezebel  [e]  ;  the  captain  of 
Ahaziah^  who  found  favour  with  Elijah  [f];  the 
overseer  appointed  by  Josiah  to  inspect  the  repa*^ 
ration  of  the  temple  [g]  ;  each  has  been  separately 
represented  as  the  Prophet^  though  not  one  of 
them  is  characterized  in  scripture  under  that  de- 
scription ;  and  all  of  them^  except  perhaps  the  kst, 
lived  long  before  the  period  at  which  Obadiah 
the  Prophet  must  be  supposed  to  have  flourished. 

[c]  St.  Jerom  speaks  of  his  tomb  at  Sebaste,  fbnnefly 
Samaria,  and  says,  that  St.  Paul  visited  it,  and  performed 
miracles  there ;  this  could  not  have  contained  the  remains  of 
Obadiah,  for  when  Jerom  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  the  Gentiles  emptied  the  sepulchres,  burnt  the  bones 
of  the  Prophets,  and  dispersed  tlie  ashes,  after  mixing  tbem 
.with  those  of  beasts,  about  A.D.a62.  Vid.  Julian,  Misopogoo^ 
and  Baillet  Vies  des  Samts  du  V.  Test.  14  Juin.  19  Nov. 

[d]  2  Cbron.  xvii.  7.    Sanct.  Proleg.  11.  n.  5. 

£b]  1  Kings  xviii.  4.  Hieron,  in  Abdian,  et  in  Epitaph.  ctL 
Paul.  R.  Selomoh.  Jarchi,  R.  David  Kimchi,  and  R.  Aben^. 
£sra  in  Abd.  1.  R.  David  Oanz,  in  Chron.  Sixt.  Senens  in. 
Abd.  et  Mercer.  Chron. 

[p3  2  Kings  i.  13—16.  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  1.  p.  887. 
Euseb.  Chron. 

[o]  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  12. 
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Equally  unfounded  are  those  conjectures  by  which 
it  is  imagined  that  he  was  the  husband  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath  [h]^  and  a  disciple  of  Eli- 
jah  [i] ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  aneient  Hebrew 
doctors^  who  eonceiyed  that  he  was  an  Idumean^ 
who  having  become  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewisli  re^ 
ligion>  was  in^ired  to  prophesy  against  the  country 
of  which  he  had  forsaken  the  superstitions  [&]• 

Huet^  and  other  writers^  in  consideration  ctf  the 
place  which  Obadiah  h(^s  among  the  Prophets  in 
the  Hebrew  canon^  supp9se  him  to  have  been  con- 
temporary with  Hosea^  Amos^  and  Joel.  In  con* 
formity  to  which  opinion^  Huet  also  conceives  that 
the  Project  delivered  his  threats  against  the 
Edomttes  [l1  bepause  they  took  possession  of  Elah 
after  it  had  been  conquered  by  Pekah  and  Rezin 
In  the  reign  of  Ahaz^  and  exercised  great  cruelties 
against  the  Jews[M],  conspiring  virith  their  enemies 

[h3  Lyifta.  in  4  Reg.  c*  iv.  ipitip.  Tb^  widow  of  Zare- 
4)hath  has  abo  been  repieseqiefi  as  th^  motb^r  of  the  Propbei 
Jonab. 

[i]  Clemens  Alex,  ^tcook  I.  p»  397.  Cuscb,  Cb(oo.  ei  Aben- 
Pxra.    ' 

[k]  R.  SelemoUi.  Jarcbi,  et  R.  DaykI  I^imqbi,  in  Abd.  U  et 
R.Isr»  Abtrb.  Pr«f.  in  PropbeU  Minor.    Cyrill.  Pnef.  in  Abd. 

[l3  Tbe  Edomitep  were  tbe  descendaiitB  of  Esau;  tiiey 
possessed  Arabia  Petraea,  all  Uie  country  between  tke  Red  Sea 
and  Uie  Lake  of  Sodom,  and  some  a<yacent  terril<^ry. 

{u]  Huet.  Demons.  Evan,  in  Abd«  CyriU.  Pnef*  io  Alxk 
GrotiuB,  and  LightfootVt  Harmon,  of  4he  OJd  Test.  In  our 
translation  of  2  Kings  xvi.  6.  no  mention  is  made  of  tbe 
Edomites,  but  in  tbe  Valgate  it  is  rendered  '<  tbe  Edomites 
came  to  Elah.*'    The  word  DIR  much  resembles  that  of  cann, 
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to  harass  and  to  cut  them  off  when  endeavoiiriog 
to  escape  from  the  Assyrians  [n].  AD  those  writecB 
who  imagine  that  Obadiah  foretold  the  calamitm 
which  the  Edomites  suffered  from  the  invasion  of 
Sennacherib^  maintain  that  hie  lived  iii  the  reign 
ef>  Ahaz  or  Hezekiah;  but  it  is  mqre  jurobable 
tiiat  he  flourished  about  thesatne  time  withEzekiel 
and  Jeremiah ;  and  the  best  opinions  concur  in 
supposing  him  to  have  prophesied  a  little  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar^ 
which  happened  about  A.  M.  3416.  He  predicted 
therefore  the  same  circumstances  which  those  Pro- 
phetM  had  foretdd  against  the  Edomites  [o]^  who 
had  upon  many  occasions  fitvoured  the  enemies  of 
Judah  [p] ;  and  who^  when  strangers^  carried  their 
forces  into  captivity^  and  when  they  cast  lots  upon 
Jerusalem^  had  rejoiced  at  the  destruction^  and  in^ 
suited  the  children  of  Judah  in  their  afflictibn  [«J. 

and  Calmet  thinks  that  it  should  |>e  written  Edom  instead  of 
Syria,  Ihronghoat  the  verse,  as  the  Edomites  had  premosly 
possession  of  Elah,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Syrians  had 
been  masters  of  it,  for  whom  it  could  not  therefore  be  reco. 
vered.  Still,  however,  the  Chaldseau,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic  Tersions,  as  well  as  Josephus,  suppose  that  Rezin  took 
Elah  for  the  Syrians,  and  established  them  there.  Vid*  Joseph. 
Antiq.  Lib»  IX,  €if>.  xii.  p.  428*  Grotins,  ^c. 

[n]  Ver.  11.  and  14. 

[o]  Comp.  Obad.  ver.  3,  4.  with  Jerem.  ilix.  16.  OInmL 
^cr.  5.  with  Jerem.  xlix.  a.  Obad.  ver.  8.  with  Jer.  xlix.  7« 
pbad.  ver.  16,  with  Jer.  xxv.  15 — 21,  and  xlix.  7—12.  Vid. 
Esek.  XXV.  12, 14.  and  ch.  xxxv* 

[p]  2  Cliron.  xxvtii,  17.  i  Joel  iii.  19. 

[q]  Ver.  11—14.    Psalm  Oxxxiik  7. 
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The  Prophet^  after  diescri)>ing  the  pride  aa4 
letm^y  of  the  £<b>inHe9>  declares  tjiat  tboii^  thiey 
dwelt  in  fancied  deeurity  ampog^  the  clefbi  of  the 
»ckg[jt],  yet  ^t  the  ^'  mighty  -men  of  Tea>a»[s] 
ahouM  be  dismayed/'  ai¥l  ^'ereryoaeof  the  Moant 
of  Eaaii  should  be  eut  off  by  $laaghter  ;^  intimating 
that  those  who  bad  confbderated  with  theiqagaia^^ 
Jacob  [f]^  and  had  been  t^nsidered  by  them  as  tbeir 
BSmB,  sbottkl  contribute  to  inflict  the  punishment 
of  their  malevolence.  The  Prophet  concludes  with 
consolatory  assurances  of  future  restoration  and 
prosperity  to  the  Israelites  and  to  the  Jews^  to  whom 
should  arise  deliverance  from  Zion :  Saviours  who 
should  judge  the  nations ;  and  a  spiritual  kingdom^ 
appropriated  and  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  These 
prophecies  began  to  be  completed  about  five  years 
after^  when  Nebuchadnezzar  ravaged  Idumaea[u]. 
and  dispossessed  the  Edomites  of  much  of  Arabia- 
Petrssa^  which  they  never  afterwards  recovered. 
But  they  were  still  farther  fulfilled  in  the  con- 
quests of  the  Maccabees  over  the  remainder  of 

[r]  The  south  part  of  Palestine^  from  EleutheropoHiS  to 
Petra,  (the  ancient  capital  of  Iduma^)  and  Elah,  was  fuU  of 
rocks  among  which  the  natives  dwelt.    Vid.  Hieron.  in  loo. 

[s]  Teman,  a  city,  or  as  some  say,  a  province  of  Idumspa,  so 
caUed  from  Teman,  grandson  of  Esau.  Vid.  Jerem.  xlix.  7. 
Amos  i.  12.     Vid.  Hieron.  et  Euseb.  in  loc.  Ebraicis. 

[t]  Obadiah  uses  the  expression,  **  thy  brother  Jacob,"  in 
reproachful  allusion  to  Esau's  hatred  against  Jacob.  Vid. 
Gen.  xxvii.  41.  a  primary  source  of  God*s  displeasure  against 
the  Edomites. 

[u]  Usser  ad  A»  M.  3419.    Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  X.  c.  ix. 
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the  Edoiftites  [x] ;  and  they  received  the  final  ac-^ 
comi^hnient  in  the  adveht  of  that  Redeemer, 
Whom  preceding  Saviours  had  fbreshewn. 

Obadiah's  name  iitaplies^  the  servant  of  Jebovab> 
a  title  equivalent  to  that  by  which  Moses  was  dis^ 
Utigubhed  [y]>  and  to  that  irt  which  St.  Pbul  glo- 
ried. The  Prophet's  woi^  is  shorty  but  composed 
Ivlth  much  beauty:  it  unfolds  a  very  interesting 
scene  of  prophecy^  ftnd  an  instru<:tive  lesson  against 
vain  cotifidence  and  malicious  exultation* 

[x]  1  Mace  ▼•  3,  (15. 
[V]  Numb,  xli,  7. 
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Though  Jonah  be  placed  fifth  in  the  order  of  the 
Minor  Prophets^  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the 
Septuagint  copies^  he  is  generaUy  considered  as 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Prophets^  not  except^ 
ihg  Hosea.  Jonah  was  the  son  of  Amittai^  of  the 
tribe  of  Zabulon ;  and  was  bom  at  Gath'^hepher 
^a]^  which  is  supposed  to  have  been,  the  same 
place  with  Jotapeta:  a  town  remarkable  for  having 
sustained^  under  the  conduct  of  Josephus^  a  siege 
against  the  Roman  army.    It  was  situated  in  thf^ 

[a]  Vid.  2  Kings  xiv.  26.  The  same  place  probably  with 
Gittah  Hepher.  Vid.  J[osh.  xix»  13.  Dorotheiis  (erroneously 
affirms,  thai  he  was  bom  at  Carjathmans,  or  Carjathjarim,  in 
the  tribe  of  Jndah ;  and  buried  at  Saar,  (Tyre  in  Phonicia») 
and  St.  Jerom  has  taken  the  trouble  to  refute  some  who 
maintained  that  Jonah  was  born  at  another  Geth,  nearLydds, 
or  Diospolisy  confounding  Geth  with  Gath-bepber,  and  Plpsr 
poli3  with  Diocaesarea, 
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land  of  Zabulon^  near  Siphorim  [b],  towards  Tibe- 
rias, where  was  the  canton  of  Ophir,  or  Hepher. 
St.  Jerom  infonns  us,  that  the  Prophet's  sepulchre 
was  shewn  there  in  his  time;  and  there  the  natives 
still  believe  it  to  exist  [c].     Since  this  place  (as 
indeed  all  the  land  of  Zabttlon)  was  in  Galilee  [dL 
it  may  be  produced  in  confutation  of  the  illiberal 
assertion  of  the  Pharisees,  that  ''  out  of  Galilee 
ariseth  no  Prophet"  [e].     The  Orientals  now  show 
his  tomb  at  Mosul  [f],  which  they  suppose  to  be 
the  site  where  Nineveh  stood;   and  the  Turks 
have  built  a  mosque  there,  in  which  they  pretend 
Co  possess  Us  relics :  while  dthers,  wha  reside  at 
Gath^hepher,  now  a  little  Qour^de,  shew  a  mau- 
soleum of  Jonah  in  a  subterraneous  chapel,  in* 
dosed  ill  a  moiK)ue,  and  compel  travellers  to  enter 
it  barefoot     Such  are  the  contests  of  superstitious 
reverehcie,  or  the  claims  of  mercenary  rividship. 

[b]  ^ow  called  Diocttsarea*  Joseph,  de  BelL  Jud*  Lib« 
III.  c*  vi.  p*  1141.    Vtd.  HieroD.  Prooem.  Com.  io  Jonam. 

[c]  Benjam.  Itioer.  et  Brocardus  Argentorafensis  Descrip. 
Terrae  sanctae. 

[d]  Isaiah  ix.  1.     Matt.  iv.  13. 

[e]  John  vii:  52.  Nahum  was  a  Gatileaii  by  biilh,  thoagh 
of  the  trib^  of  Simeon ;  and  Malachi,  as  some  say. 

[F]  Thevenofs  travels,  Part  II.  Book  L  eh*  xL  p.  6a  Mosul* 
BOW  the  seat  of  the  Patriarch  of  Ae  Nestoriais,  is  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Tigris;  and  is  by  some  asserted  to  have 
been  a  suburb  of  Nineveh,  whieh  is  said  to  have  been  on  the 
eastern  side,  though  Pliny  maintains  it  to  have  been  situated 
on  the  western  side.  Vid.  Plinii  Lib.  VI.  cap.  xiii.  Bei\jam» 
Tudela,  Itiner.    Marsham  Chron.  Sxc.  xviii.  p.  558. 
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Some  Jewish  writers  report  upim  a  Very  ground*! 
less  fancy^  that  Jonab  was  the  son  of  the  widow 
of  Zarephath^  whom  Elijah  raised  from  the  dead 
[g];  but  Jonah  represents  himsetf  as  an  He*< 
brew^  aqd  Zarephath  was  a  city  of  Sidon  [h]. 
He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  prophesied  in 
the  reigns  of  Joash  and  Jeroboam  the  Second, 
King  of  Israel;  the  former  of  whom  began  to 
reign,  A.M.  3163,  the  latter  died  A.M.  3320.  In 
the  second  Book  of  Kings  [i],  Jonah  is  sai^  to 
have  prophesied  concerning  Jeroboam^  that  he 
should  '^  restore  the  coast  of  Israel ;"  which  pro- 
phet now  not  extant^  was  perhaps  delivered  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  the  grand&ther  of  Jero«* 
boam,  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  greatly  op« 
prMsed  by  the  Syrians  [k];  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  Bishop  Lloyd  does  not  pii^ce  him 
much  too  high  in  supposing  that  he  prophesied 
towards  the  latter  end  of  Jehu's  reign ;  or  in  the 

[g]  Hieron.  et  Isidor.  et  Quaest.  ad  Antioch.  in  Append, 
ad  Open  6.  Athan.  Qu.  Ixv.  torn,  iu  p.  354.  Edit.  Paris^ 
1027*  Jooah  was  the  son  of  Amittai,  which  word  implies 
IVuth  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  widow  bad-  saM  to  Elijah, 
<<  The  word  of  the  Lord  in  tliy  mouth  is  truth.**  Vid.  1  Kings 
xvii.  24.  Hence  the  Rabbinical  conceit.  Others  make  him 
tlie  son  of  the  woman  of  Shunem,  a  place  in  the  tribe  of 
Issachar.  Vid.  2  Kings  iv.  16.  Some  maintain  that  he  was 
the  Prophet  who  was  sent  to  anoint  Jehu  King  over  Israel. 
Vid.  2  Kings  ix.  1»  2.     R.  David  Kimchi,  &c. 

[h]  Comp.  Luke  iv.  26.  with  Jonah  i.  9. 

[l]  2  Kings  xtv.  25. 

[k]  Comp.  2  Kings  xiii.  8—7.  with  2  Kings  xiv.  26.  et 
Joseph. 
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beginning  of  that  of  Jehoahaz^  when  Hazael  by 
his  cruel  treatment  of  Israel,  was  verifying  the 
predictions  of  Elisha  [lJ.  So  that  though  Jonah 
might  be  contemporary  wiUi  Hosea,  Amos,  and 
Isaiah,  he  appears  to  hare  uttered  the  prophecy 
alluded  to,  before  any  were  delivered  of  those 
now  extant  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets ;  and 
the  prophecy  concerning  Nineveh,  of  which  the 
publication  is  related  in  this  book,  must,  oontrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  writers  [m],  have  been  de- 
livered long  before  the  time  that  Obadiah  prophe- 
sied. 

This  h<xjk,  which  is  chiefly  narratWe,  jH^esents 
us  with  an  account  of  the  mandate  that  Jonah, 
who  was  more  especially  a  Prophet  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, received  to  preach  against  Nineveh,  the  me- 
trt>polis  of  that  mighty  kingdom  of  Assyria,  which 
was  empbyed  by  God  as  the  ^'  rod  of  his  anger 
against  Israel  and  Judali  [n]."  It  relates  that  Jo- 
nah, who  was  of  a  timid  character  []o],  aware  of 
the  pride  and  false  confidence  of  a  city,  equally 
distinguished  for  its  magnificence  and  corruption  ; 
for  its  careless  merriment,  and  licentious  dis* 
sipation  {[p],  and  conscious  that  die  Lord  was 

[l]  2  Kings  vUi.  12.  x.  32.  xiii.  3—0. 

[m]  Clem.  Alex.  Strooi.  p.  890.  Euseb.  Praep.  Lib.  X.  c.  xiv. 
CyriU.  Praef.  in  ion.  August,  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  XVIIL  c. 
xxvii.   Theod.  Procem.  in  12  Proph. 

[n]  Isaiah  X.  5. 

[o]  Jonah,  or  Jonas,  as  it  is  written  in  tlie  Greek,  signifies 
a  dove,  a  name  probably  descriptive  of  his  gentle  disposition. 

[Pj   ly  Zephaniah  it  is  called  the  rejoicing  city,  KfMcit, 
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*'  fiovf  to  attger/'  and  loth  to  execute  his  threftts, 
was  afraid  to  carry  the  message  of  wrath.  He 
knew  that  the  Prophets  were  exposed  to  insult 
from  such  as  confidently  maintained  that  the  day 
of  the  Lord  would  not  arise ;  and  who  challenged 
Crod  to  hasten  his  word  [q].  He  resolved  therefore 
'^  to  flee  fram  the  presence  of  the  Lord/'  that  is^ 
possibly^  as  some  have  interpreted  the  expression, 
to  flee  from  the  council  of  €rod  in  the  land  of  Is« 
rael;  or  perhaps  simply  to  avoid  the  divine  ap* 
potntment ;  hut  in  this  foolish  attempt  in  his  flight 
to  Tarshish[R],  which  he  records  with  a  very 
ingenuous  and  repentant  fidelity,  he  was  arrested 
and  punished  by  a  miracle ;  and  when  delivered 
from  the  jaws  of  destruction,  he  was  compelled 
to  utter  the  doleful  message,  ^^  Yet  forty  days, 
and  Nineveh''  (if  it  continue  impenitent)  '^  shall 
be  overthrown."  The  King,  who  according  to 
Usher,  was  Pul,  or  possibly  a  predecessor  of  that 
monarch,  alarmed  at  the  prophetic  threat  conveyed 

NiM  ivfkxiM^c  (better  than  merry  Ninevah,)  was  a  proverbial 
comparison.  Nineveh  was  much  greater  than  Babylon.  Vid. 
Strabo.  Lib.  XVI.  p.  1470.  Edit.  Oxon.  1807.  Diodor.  Sicu- 
lu8.  Lib.  IL  cap.  iii.  p.  113.  Edit.  Wesselin. 
[q]  Amos  V*  18.  Isa.  v.  19.  Jerem.  xvii.  16.  Esek,  xii*  12* 
[bJ  The  Tarshish  here  mentioned  was  probably  the  same 
place  with  Tarsis,  or  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  where  Stt 
Paul  received  his  birth ;  and  Jonah  might  be  cast  on  shore 
somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  There  were  likewise  places 
of  the  name  of  Tarshish  in  India  and  in  Spain.  Vid.  2  Cliron* 
XX.  SB.  Bochart.  Geog.  sac.  Lib.  IV.  c.  xx.  Stephan  de  Urb« 
16.  and  Well's  Geograph.  of  New  Test.  Part.  II. 
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to  him  under  such  inctecak>uff  ciitoanTstaiicfesr^  pio^ 
claimed  a  solemn  fast  and  supplication  for  pardon 
[s]  ;  and  as  God's  threats  are  conditional,  and  faia 
anger  ever  softened  l^  repentance,  be  suspesded 
the  sentence  which  he  had  jironiovnced,  til  aibbut 
160  years  after,  when  the  wickedness'  of  the  peo^ 
pie  provoked  its  execution.  The  last  chapter  re- 
presents the  unreasonable  displeasare  of  Jonah  at 
God's  mercy,  unmindftil  of  the  ddhreeance  which 
he  himself  had  so  recently  experienced,  and  his 
tnortification  at  having  been  employed  to  deliver  a 
prediction  which  was  not  to  be  accomplished ; 
more  solicitous  for  his  ch/m  reputation  than  for  die 
glory  of  God,  or  for  tbe  security  of  a  kingdom* 
The  Alm^hty  is  described  as  condescending  gentiy 
to  reprove  the  Prophet ;  and  to  vindicate  his  own 
conduct  by  a  miraculous  illustration,  and  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  compassion  of  the  Prophet,  which  Jonah 
records  with  a  tacit  admission  of  the  equity  and 
goodness  of  Grod. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  miracle  by  which 
God  punished  the  unbecoming  flight  of  Jonah, 
was,  agreeably  to  the  figurative  arrangements  of 
the  Old  Testament,  rendered  symbolical  of  an 
event  that  was  to  occur  under  the  New.  The 
Prophet,  in  this  instance  a  sign  of  Christ  [t],  Was 
swallowed  up  by  a  great  fish  [u],  as  our  Saviour 

[s]  Usser.  Anoal.  A.M.  3233.  Lloyd's  Tables.  Newton 
on  the  Prophecies,  Diss.  IX.  vol.  I.  p.  256. 

[t]  Matt.  xit.  39,  40.  xvi.  4.  Luke  xu  20,  30.  August, 
dc  Civit.  Dei.  Lib.  XVIIL  c.  xxx. 

[u]  The  fish  is  generally  supposed  to  ba?e  been  a  whale. 
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was  admHfed  into  the  jaws  of  death  ;  and  for  a 
similar  continuance  of  time^  since  both  were  de- 
tained three  days  and  three  nights  [x]  enclosed  in 
the  bars  of  the  earthy  and  neither  of  them  was 
suffered  io  see  corruption  [t^.  The  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  this  miracle  are  certainly 
unworthy  of  attention  [zX  since  considerations  of 
what  may^  or  may  not  be  probable^  are  clearly  not 
applicable  to  works  which  exceed  the  measure  of 
human  power^  and  deviate  from  the  course  of  hu« 
man  events^  and  whtch^  indeed^  in  their  proper 

The  word  vsed  by  the  apostle  (Matt.  xii.  40.)  x«V»  Cetus, 
means  any  large  fish,  as  does  the  Hebrew  word  in  Jonah,  Vi*]! 
Si\  Gadol  Dag.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  Canis 
Charcarias,  ^e  lamia,  or  sea-dog.  The  Rabbins  talk  of  a  fish 
created  on  purpose  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  many 
ether  absord  notions  have  beien  entertained  on  the  subject 
Vid.  Scaliger.  cont.  Cardan.  Bochart.  Hieroz.  P.  II.  Lib.  V» 
c.  xii.  p.  742.  Edit.  Loa.  1663.  Drusius  in  Jonam.  Dionys. 
Perieg.  T.  603.     Calmefs  Dissert. 

[x]  As  the  Hebrew  language  has  not  any  word  which  de- 
fines a  natural  day,  the  Jews  describe  what  the  Greeks  call 
wxOif^i^r,  by  a  night  and  a  day.  The  space  of  time,  therefore, 
which  consists  of  one  whole  retolation  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  part  of  two  other  days,  is  properly  expressed  in  Hebrew 
by  three  days  and  three  nights ;  the  length  of  time  during 
which  Jonah  and  Christ  were  respectively  sepulchred  in  the 
^sh  and  in  the  grave.    Vid.  Lowtli  in  ch.  i.  17. 

[t]  Chap.  ii.  6.  comp.  with  Psalm  xvL  10.  and  Acts  ii.  31. 

[z]  Herman  Von.der  Hardt  absurdly  undertook  to  turn  the 
whole  book  into  a  kind  of  prophetic  scheme  or  parable,  though 
there  is  pot  a  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose  it  any  other  than  a 
literal  narration  of  actual  events.  Vid.  Carpzov.  Introd.  ad 
Lib.  V.  T.  Par.  III.  p.  349. 
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definition^  are  described  as  unprec^ented.  The 
miraculous  preservation  and  deliverance  of  Jonah 
Tvas  sUrely  not  more  remarkable  or  descriptive  of 
almighty  power^  than  vrere  the  multiplied  veonders 
in  the  wilderness  [a],  the  protection  of  Daniel^  or 
the  resurrection  of  the  son  of  the  vridow  of  Za^ 
rephath ;  all  were  positive  violations  of  the  ge- 
neral rules  of  nature. 

Among  other  testimonies  given  to  the  prophetic 
character  of  Jonah^  may  be  reckoned  that  of  Tobit, 
who  professed  a  firm  confidence  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Jonah's  prediction  against  Nineveh  [b], 
and  whose  son^  indeed^  afterwards  lived  to  witness 
its  completion.  The  sacred  writers^  likewise^  and 
our  Lord  himself  [q],  speak  of  him  as  a  Prophet  of 
considerable  eminence. 

As  the  word  with  which  this  book  begins  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  connexive  particle^  some  writers 
have  conceived  that  these  prophecies  are  but  com-* 
pendious  extracts  from  a  larger  collection  ;  but  the 
book  appears  in  its  present  state  to  be  an  entire 
and  perfect  work ;  and  the  particle  with  which 
it  begins  is  only  a  common  introductory  letter^ 
which  converts  the  future  into  the  perfect  or  past 
tense.    True  it  is^  that  Jonah^  as  probably  all  the 

[a]  Aut  omnia  divina  miracula  credenda  non  sunt  aut  hoc 
cur  noD  credatur  causa  nulla  est.  Vid.  August*  Epist.  1,  io 
Qiisest.  0.  de  Jona,  n.  90. 

[b]  Tobit  xiv.  4—6, 15. 

[g]  2  Kings  xiv.  26,  Matt.  xii.  39,  41.  xti.  4.  Luko 
xi.  29.  Vid.  also,  2  Esdras  i.  dO.  and  Clement,  Epist.  I.  ac| 
Rom.  c.  vii.  p.  ^3.  Edit.  Wotton. 
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^)^rophets^  delivered  some  prophecies  which  are  no 
longer  extant ;  as  appears  from  the  passage  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  before  alluded  to  [i>]  ;  and 
these^  as  intended  by  their  speedy  completion  only 
to  excite  the  confidence  of  Contemporaries^  were 
probably  not  committed  to  writing :  such  chiefly 
being  composed  for  the  canon  as  were  designed 
for  the  permanent  instruction  of  the  church.  There 
is  not,  however,  any  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of  some  other  predictions  ascribed  to 
Jonah  by  iDorotheus  and  others  [e]  ;  as  that  "^  when 
they  should  see  a  stone^*  (i.  e.  Christ  the  comer- 
fltone)  ''  bitterly  lamenting,  and  all  the  nations  in 
Jerusalem,  then  should  the  city  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;''  which  pretended  prophecy  alluded  to 
our  Saviour's  weeping  over  Jerusalem  [y],  and  to 
the  assemblage  of  the  Gentiles,  which  preceded 
the  destruction  of  the  holy  city. 

The  style  of  Jonah  is  narrative  and  simple  i  the 
foeauUful  prayer  contained  in  the  second  chapter 
has  been  justly  admired.  The  book  presents  us 
with  a  fine  description  of  the  power  and  mercies 
of  God.  The  record  of  the  repentance  of  Nine* 
vah,  at  the  preaching  of  one  Prophet,  was  calcu- 
lated to  afford  strong  reproof  to  the  Jews,  and  our 
Saviour  declares  that  the  men  of  Nineveh  shouM 
rise  up  in  judgment  at  the  last  day,  against  the 
generation  which  he  addressed  [<&]. 

[d]  3  Kings  xiv*  25* 

[b]  Epiphan.  Doroth.  et  CbroiK  Pascal. 

[f]  Luke  xix.41. 

[gJ  Chnp.  ill.  5.     Matt  xii.  41.     Luke  xi.  32. 
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The  feme  of  Jonah's  deliverance  af^piears  to  have 
spread  among  the  heathen  nations^  and  the  Greeks 
who  were  accustomed  to  adorif  the  in^qaoiy  of 
their  heroes  by  every  remarkable  event  and  em- 
bellishment which  they  couk]  appropriate :  added 
to  the  fictitious  adventures  of  Hercules^  that  of 
having  continued  three  days  without  ii\jury  in  the 
belly  of  a  dog  sent  against  him  by  Neptune  [b]* 
The  fiBible  of  Arkm  and  the  Dolphin^  of  which  the 
date  is  fixed  at  a  time  nearly  coeval  with  the  period 
of  Jonah^  is  possibly  a  re[nresentation  of  particulars 
recorded  in  this  sacred  book. 

[h3  LjcophroD  et  Isaaous  Tzetzes,  CyrHl.  et  Theopbjlact 
in  Job.    Sext.  Emp.  ad?.  Gram.  Lib.  L  cap.  xii.    PhaTorinm 
.  ki  x^aa9tf9$,  et  QazaBus  in  Dialog.  €|e  |mm<^  A|iin»    Bib*« 
liQth.  Patr^m.  tonpi*  ii.  p.  394^ 
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MicAH  was  unquestionably  the  author  of  this  Bodk, 
and  he  speaks  in  that  character  [a].  In  the  He- 
t)rew  manuscripts  he  is  placed  the  sixths  and  in 
the  Septuagint  copies  the  thirds  in  order  of  the 
twelve  Prophets*  He  calls  himself  a  Mbrasthite 
[b],  and  is  supposed  to  haVe  been  a  native  of 
Morasthi^  a  village  situated  near  the  city  of  Eleu- 
theropolis,  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah ;  a  place 
distinguished  by  St.  Jerom  {c]  from  Mareshah, 
mentioned  in  this  book  [d],  and  in  Joshua  [e]. 

[a]  Chap.  ill.  1,  8. 

[b]  Chap.  i.  1»    Jerem.  xxvi.  l^* 

[c]  HieroD,  ProL  id  Micah.  Epiit.  PaoL  ^.vi.  Eusek  de 
^oc.  Ebraic.  Dnisius  erroueooiily  imaglQes  thatMonusthi  might 
'b«  tile  same  place  With  Morcsheth»gath»  mentioned  in  Micab» 

cb.  i.  14. 

[03  Chap.  i.  15. 

[e]  Josh.  XV.  44.  St.  Jerom^  however^  places  thiA  town 
^ikfwise  in  the  territory  of  Judah,.  and  aays,  that  the  ruins  of 
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Micah  speaks  only  of  the  Kings  of  Judah ;  and 
he  prophesied  in  Uie  days  of  Jotham^  Ahaz^  and 
Hezekiah^  contemporary  with  whom  were  Pekah 
and  Hosea^  the  two  last  Kings  of  Israel.  Micah 
then  began  to  prophesy  soon  after  Isaiah^  Hosea» 
Joel^  and  Amos ;  and  he  prophesied  between  A.M. 
3246,  when  Jotham  began  to  reign,  and  A.M. 
3305,  when  Hezekiah  died:  but  probably  not 
during  the  whole  of  that  period.  It  is  related  by 
Epiphanius  [f]^  and  the  Greek  writers  who  copied 
bim^  that  Micah  was  thrown  from  a  precipice  and 
killed  by  Joram,  son  of  Ahab,  whom  he  erro- 
neously cidk  King  of  Jud^j^  bii^t  who  rea|ly  was 
King  of  Israel ;  and  whose  grandson  Jehoram 
lived  at  least  130  years  bpfore  Micah.  But  these 
writers  ^g]  seem  to  have  confounded  Micah  with 
Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah^  who  flourished  \n  Israel, 
and  prophesied  evil  of  Ahab  [h]  ;  and  Micah 
does  not  appear  to  have  ^ufTered  martyrdom^  as 
may  be  .collected  fro^ji  a  pfissage  in  Jeremiah  [i^  ; 
but  probably  died  in  peace  under  the  reign  of  the 
good  Kin^  Hezekiah.  St.  Jerom  says,  that  his 
tomb  was  at  Morasthi,  and  converted  into  a  church 

it  wene  extant  in  his  timer*  Jopephus  represented  it  to  have 
feeen  in  Idiiinsa»  Vid^  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  I.  c  iu 
p.  062.  Edit.  Hudson.    2  Chron.  xi.  8«  xiv.  10. 

£f]  Epiphanius  erroq^usly  calls  him  a  Morasthite  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  and  says,  that  he  was  buried  at  Marathu 

[o]  Athan.  in  Synop.  Euseb.  Chron. 

[h]  1  Kings  xxiL  8— 28» 

{13  Jerem.  x&vi,  18, 10. 
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w  )iv^tig^[&].  AndSo^omen  [i,]  adopting  a  popular 
Biip^ifititjon^  professes  to  bavp  beard^  tl)a(  his  body 
iTOf  ^WD^  in  a  diving  vision^  to  Zebennus^  Bidiop 
o£  Eleutil^ropoUs^  in  tbe  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
Oreat^  Dear  a  place  q^ed  3ejcat]^ifii8jkia,  which  pro- 
bably might  jbe  a  i^omiptio^  of  Morptstbi^  since 
Sozomen  describes  it  to  haye  been  at  nearly  tb^ 
same  distance  from  Jerusalem  that  St  fJerom 
pfapes  Morp^hi  [il]. 

Micab^  who  received  the  divine  reye^tions  by 
'Vision  [n]^  was  appointed  to  preach  against  both 
Israel  atnd  Judah ;  and  execute  his  coinmission 
with  great  animation  and  zeal.  One  of  his  pre- 
dictions is  related  [o]  to  have  saved  tbe  life  of  Je^ 
remlah ;  who  ujuler  the  reign  of  Jeboiakim  would 
liaye  been  put  to  death  for  prophesying  the  de- 
struction pf  the  temple^  bad  it  not  appeared  tha|: 
Micab  bad  /Eoretold  the  same  tiling  under  Heze^ 
kiah  abov^  100  years  before  [p].  Micah  indeed  i^ 
iqeptioned  as  a  Prophet  ifi  the  book  of  JerenMab^ 
as  living  foretold  this  evei^t,  and  likewise  ^'  tb^t 

[k]  Hieron*  £p.  xxvii.  seu  Epitap.  Paul.  c.  vi, 

[l]  Sozom,  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  VII.  c.  xxix.  p.  76.  edit* 
Aotverp.  1578. 

[m]  About  ten  stadia,  wbtcb  aoswers  nearly  to  the  two 
miles  of  St.  Jerom.  Some  place  lVlicah*s  tomb  on  the  decli- 
vity of  Mount  Olivet 

[n]  •*  The  \*ord  of  the  Lord  came  to  him."  Vid,  Dr. 
Wheeler. 

[o]  Jerem.  xxvi.  18 — 24. 

[p]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  X.  c  vi.  p*  443.     Micah  iii.  12« 
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Jerusalem  should  become  heaps  [q]  ;'*  he  ia  ap- 
pealed to  also  as  a  Prophet  in  ttie  New  Testa- 
ment [rJ.  He  is  imitated  also  by  succeeding 
Prophets  [s]^  as  he  himself  had  borrowed  the  ex- 
pressions of  those  who  preceded^  or  lived  at  the 
«ame  time  with  himself  [t].  Our  Saviour^  indeed, 
condescended  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  Pro- 
phet [u].      ' 

Dr.  Wells  [x]  supposes  Micah's  prophecies  i^ 
have  been  uttered  in  the  wder  in  which  they  are 
here  written.  He  maintains  that  the  contents  of 
the  first  chapter  were  delivered  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
tham  and  Pekah ;  and  that  it  consists  of  general 
invective  against  the  sini^r  and  idolatry  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  to  be  punished  by  impen^ng  judgmente. 
What  is  comprised  between  the  first  verse  of  the 
second  chapter  and  the  eighth  verse  of  the  foiurth, 
he  assigns  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  his  contem- 
poraries Pekah  and  Hosea ;  and  the  twelfth  verse 
of  the  third  chapter^  which  is  attributed  by  Je- 
remiah to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  [y]^  Wells  con- 
ceives to  have  been  spoken  in  the  year  when 

[g]  Jerem.  xxvi.  IB.  comp.  witb  Micah  iii.  12» 

[r]  Matt.  ii.  6.  and  John  vii.  42. 

[s]  Comp.  Zephauuih  iii*  19.  with  Micah  i?«  7.  And  Etelu^ 
xxii.  27.  wi^  Micah  nu  11. 

[tJ  Comp.  Micah  ir.  1—8.  and  Isaiah  ii.  2—4.  Micah 
IT.  13.  with  Isaiah  xli,  16.  Micah  began  to  prophesy  rather 
later  than  Isaiah. 

[u]  Comp.  Micah  vii.  6.  with  Malt  x«35,  36r 

[x]  Preface  to  Micah. 

[t^  Jerem.  uvi.  18, 19* 
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HiiiMiiMi  WM  purtner  in  the  kingdom  with  Ahikz, 
in  the  last  year  of  die  reign  of  the  latter ;  and  th6 
remainder  of  the  book  the  learned  commentator 
assigns  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  But  at  whatever 
period*  these  prophecies  were  deliyered^  they  con- 
tain many  remarkable  particulars.  The  Project 
predicted  in  clear  terms^  the  invasion  of  Shalma- 
nezer[z]  and  that  of  Sennacherib  [a]^  and  their 
triumphs  over  Israel  and  Judah ;  the  captivities^ 
dispenion  [b],  and  deliverance  [c]  of  Israel ;  the 
cessation  of  prophecy  [d];  the  destruction  of  As- 
qrria,  the  representative  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  church  [b]  ;  the  birth  of  a  Ruler  at 
Bethlehem  Ephratah^  ''  whose  going  forth  have 
been  from  of  old  from  everlasting  [f]  ;"  the  estab- 
lishment and  exaltation  of  Christ's  kingdom  oyer  all 
nations  [g]  ;  the  promulgation  of  the  Goipel  from 
Mount  Zion^  its  beneficial  eflfects  [h]  ;  and  the  utter 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  [i]. 

[z]  Chap.  i.  6—8.  and  2  Kings  xvii.  4»  0. 

[a]  Chap.  L  9—16.    2  Kings  xviii.  13. 

[b]  Chap,  viu  8. 

[c]  Chap.  ii.  12.  w.  10.  v.  8. 

[d]  Chap,  lit  6,  7. 

[s]  Chap.  vii.  8,  10,    Mede*8  Discoorses,  796. 

[f]  Micah  v.  2.  comp.  with  Matt.  ii.  6.  and  John  i^ii.42. 

[G]  Chap.  iv.  1,  2, 7.  and  Luke  I.  33.  Sec  also  v.  comp. 
with  Ephes.  iL  14.  Tii.  20.  with  Luke  i.  73. 

[h]  Chap.  iv.  1—8.  comp.  with  Isa.  ii.  2-— 4. 

[i]  Chap.  iii.  12.  This  prophec^  was  fulfilled  by  the  de- 
stniction  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian,  when,  according  to 
Christ*s  prediction,  not  on^  stone  was  left  upon  another.  Vid. 
Joseph.  BelL  Jud.  Lib.  VL  c.  ix.  p.  1290.  et  Lib.  VH.  c.  i. 
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The  fiofrce  and  heaoAy  of  Minh'Si  ntgh  imre 
httik  much  idmired.  Kflbop  Lowth  lita  eharae*- 
terked  it  as  compressed,  short,  nervoiie,  vafdihup. 
it  is  often  elevated,  and  very  poeliGBl,  dtough 
ooeasioiially  obscturb  from  sudden  tranatkm  df  sidi^- 
jwt, 

Micah,  after  pointing  out  the  insufficieiK^  <£ 
werifiees,  bf ''  thousands  of  rams,  or  ten  thoasnulB 
of  rivers  of  oil,''  and  after  intimating  iritfa  tefer- 
cence  to  a  gfseater  atonement,  that  if  he  were  ^'  to 
give  his  first-^bom  for  his  transgression,  and  the 
fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul,"  it  woidd 
lie  of  no  avMl;  observes  that  God  hath  shewed 
what  is  good  for  man,  atid  that  tiie  Lord  Tequ&seii 
lof  hitn  '^to  do  Jmtly,  and  to  kve  meitsy,  and  to 
walk  bmMy  with  God[Ky'  concludes  his  book 
wi<!h  a  fine  ]Aropbetie  assurance  of  God's  mercies, 
who  should  oast  away  the  sins  of  his  people,  and 
perform  the  promises  which  he  had  sworn  nnto 
Abraham. 

[k]  Chap,  Tw  a, 
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Narum  describes  himself  as  an  Elkoshite:  which 
some  have  considered  as  a  patroi\ymick  expre^* 
sion^  conceiving  it  to  imply  his  being  a  descendant 
of  Elkosha ;  but  which  is  generaUy  supposed  to 
intimate  that  he  vras  bom  at  Elkosh,  or  Eftoeha^ 
a  small  village  in  Galilee^  of  which  St.  Jerom  pro- 
fesses to  have  seen  the  ruins  [a].  Na,hjum  is  said 
to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  [b]  ;  bi|t 
amidst  a  variety  of  opinions^  it  is  difficult  to  d$tc»r- 
nrine  whttt  precise  time  should  be  assigned  iE>r  the 
period  of  his  existence,    Josephus  [c]  asserts,  that 

[a]  Epiphanius  and  Dorotheas  place  it  near  Begabar,  or 
B«tlttbafa»  f^tte  Bl  John  baptized  his  disciples.  But  St. 
Jetom  teprti&ttsi  it  as  at  a  great  distance  from  that  town.  He 
say^  that  it  was  culled  Hdl^esai.  It  \t  not  mentioaed  in  scrips 
tare,  or  by  JoBephqs, 

[B]  He  was  probably  in  Jndah  when  he  received  divine  re- 
▼elirttons.    Bethabani  was  Ar  from  the  territory  of  Simeon, 

[c]  Jpsepbf  Antif].  Lib.  IX.  cap.  xi,  p.  423*  £dti  Hiidioii* 
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he  liyed  in  the  time  of  Jotham,  King^  of  Judah :  in 
which  case  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  prq[)he* 
sied  against  Nineveh,  when  Tiglath-Pileser,  King 
of  Assyria,  carried  captive  the  natives  of  Galilee^ 
and  other  parts  [d]  ;  about  A,M,  S264.  The  Jews 
place  him  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Manasseth  [e]. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  though  Nahuin 
might  have  lived  in  the  reigns  of  both  these  Kings^ 
yet  he  delivered  these  prophecies  in  Judaea  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  [f]  ;  for  he  appears  to  speak 
of  the  taking  of  No-Ammon,  a  city  of  Egypt  [o], 
and  of  the  insolent  messengers  of  Sennacherib  [h], 
as  of  things  past;  he  likewise  describes  the  peor 
pie  of  Judah  as  still  in  their  own  countiy,  and 
desirous  of  celebrating  their  festivals.  He  cannot 
therefore  be  supposed  to  have  prophesied  before 

Josephus  saycf  also,  that  Nahum*s  predictions  concerning  Nine- 
Teh  came  to  pass  in  115  years  after ;  in  which  case  the  Pro. 
phet  must  have  delivered  them  in  the  reign  of  Ahas^  the  soi^ 
of  Jothamj  when  Shalmaneser  invaded  Samaria*  and  rendered 
it  tributary. 

[d]  2  Kings  XV.  29. 

[e]  Seder  01am»  Grot.  Si^.  S^nens*  &c.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  places  Nahqm  between  Daniel  and  Ecddel,  and  sup- 
poses him  to  have  flourished  during  the  captivity*  Vid  Stromu 
I,  p.  3d2. 

[f]  Hieron.Th^odor.  Argum.  etTheophy).  Procein^inNahani. 

[g]  Chap,  iii*  8.  This  city  is  called  also  Diospolis,  and. 
was.  the  same  place  that  was  styled  Thtbts  by  ^omer•  It  was 
probably  first  taken  by  Sennacherib,  in  his  eiqiedition  to. 
Egypt,  before  he  marched  to  Jerusalem.  Vid.  Ca^t  in  loc. 
Prid.  Con.  An.  713.  It  was  afterw^s  destroyed  by  Nc^u- 
chadneszar. 

[h]  Chap.  ii.  13.  comp.  with  2  Kings  xviii.  17.  et  seq. 
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the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah^  since  the  expe- 
dition of  Sennacherib  against  this  Prince  was  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign;  and 
therefore  he  probably  prophesied  between  A.M. 
3283,  when  Shalmaneser  carried  Israel  captive 
into  Assyria  [ij;  and  A.M.  3294^  when  Senna* 
cherib  was  medijtating  the  destniption  of  Jerur 
salem. 

At  this  period  of  perplexity  and  distress^  when 
the  &te  of  Samaria  was  present  to  the  appreheu- 
«ions  of  Judah ;  when  her  own  cities  had  been 
taken  by  Sennacherib^  and  Hezekiah  h&d  drained 
his  treasury^  and  even  despoiled  the  temple  in  the 
irain  hope  of  averting  the  fury  of  3ennacherib  [x.]  ; 
then  was  Nahum  raised  up  in  copsolation  [i.]  to 
Judah^  and  tp  prodaim  destruction  ^'  to  him  that 
imagined  eyil  against  the  Lord  [m]."     At  this 
time  Sennacherib  still  continued  to  send  arrogant 
messages^  and  blasphemous  letters :  threatening 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  insulting  Hezekiah, 
and  deriding  the  confidence  of  his  people^  who 
trusted  in  the  Lord  [n].    Already  had  Is^ah  beeii 
commissioned  to  send  an  assurance  of  protection 
to  Jerusalem  [o] ;    and  Nahum  conspired  with 
|iim  to  promise  deliverance  to  Hezekiah  [p]  from 

[i]  2  Kings  xvii.  Q.    Nahanu  ii.  2. 
[k]  2  Kings  xviil*  16. 

[l]  Nahom  signifies  a  comforter.    Vid,  Hieron. 
[M]Chap.  i.  11. 

[n]  3  Kings  xviii.  and  xix.    2  Chroni  xxxii.    Isaiah  i^x^fn 
MaJiam  i.  7.  comp.  wiUi  Isa.  xxxvi.  15^ 
[oj  2  Kings  xix*  20-—^. 
[p]  Chap.  i.  49.  V 
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the  Assyrian  yoke ;  and  even  to  anticipate  with 
prophetic  exultation^  and  with'  reference  to  more 
glorious  timei*,  the  appearance  of  welcome  mes- 
sengers in  the  distant  scene^  that  should  bring  good 
tidings,  and  publish  ptoce  to  Judah ;  who  should 
celebrate  her  solemn  feasts  secure  from  invasion^ 
jas  het-  fenemy  was  '^  utterly  cut  off[Q]." 

Nahum  afterwards  in  bis  two  last  chapter^  pro- 
ceeds to  foretel  the  future  downfal  of  the  Assyrian 
etnpire;  renewing  those  denunciations  of  wrath 
ivhidh  about  tiinfety  years  before,  Jonah  bad  ut- 
tered agbihst  Nineveh,  whose  repentance  was  but 
of  short  duration;  and  predicting  in  the  mdst 
descriptive  manner,  that  final  destruction  which 
iva*  effected  probably  by  Nabopalasser  and  Cyax- 
ares,  A.  M.  S362[ti],  but  certainly  by  the  Medea 
{itid  Babylonians,  after  having;  existed  above  thir- 
teen centuries,  whose  confederate  fbrces  assaulted 

[q]  Nahum  i.  15.  1  Kings  xix.  35.  Isa.  xxxvii.  36, 3t.  Rom. 
X.  15.  Herodotus  and  Bei'osus  give  disguised  accounts  of  the 
miraculous  destrudiod  of  Sennach^rib^s  army.  Vid.  Herod. 
Lib.  n.  c.  cxli.  Berosus  ap.  Joseph.  Antiq*  Lib.  X.  a  i.  ii. 

[A]  Diodorus  Sieuhis  speaks  of  the  takhig  of  Nineveh  by 
Arbaces  and  Belesis;  which  roust  have  happened  at  a  pre. 
ceding  time.  Herodotus,  however,  asserts,  that  it  was  taken 
by  Cyaxafes ;  and  since  the  account  of  Diocloruk  minbtdy 
corresponds  with  the  ptt)phetic  description  of  Nidiom,  it  b 
probable  that  the  historian  confounds  the  two  c^tures,  as  he 
mistakes  the  situation  of  Nineveh,  sopposug  it  to  be  on  the 
Euphrates.  Usher  places  the  final  destfuctioil  of  Nmeveh 
fourteen  yeab  earlier  than  Prideaux,  who  assigna  it  to  A.  M. 
9392.  Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  U.  p.  14Qh  edit.  Wetsteo.  Heroi^ 
Lib.  I.  c.  cvi.  p.  53.  edit.  Wesse)in,'  ftfarsham'ii  Chroou  Sve^^ 
^vm.  p.  556. 
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the  Assyrians  unexpectedly,  ''  white  they  were 
folden  together  ds  thorns,  and  while  they  were 
dranken  as  drunkards  [s]/'  '^  The  gates  of  the 
rire^  were  then  oponed,  and  the  palace  dissolyed 
[t]/'  and  aKi "  over-running  flood"  assisted  the  con- 
querors in  their  devastation  [u] ;  who  took  an  end* 
liess  store  of  spoil  of  silver  and  of  gold  [x],  making 
an  utter  end  of  the  place  of  Nineveh  [t]  :  of  that 
vast  and  pdpuknis  city.  Whose  walls  were  an  hun^ 
dred  fiset  high  [z],  and  capable  of  admitting  three 
chariots  abreast  upon  thetti,  and  fortified  with  fif- 
teen hundred  towers^  two  hundred  feet  in  height 
So  totally,  indeed,  was  this  city  destroyed,  that  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  not  a  vestige  of  it 
remained  to  ascertain  the  spot  on  which  it  stood 
[a].  Its  situation  lias  long  been  a  matter  of  un<a 
certainty  and  dispute  [a]. 

[s]  Chhp.  L  10. 

[t]  Chip.  ii.  6, 

[u]  Chap.  i.  B.  Diodor.  Sic.  Lib.  II.  p.  80.  edit.  Stephaii. 
p.  140.  edit.  Wesi^el.    Alex.  Polyhist.  ap.  Syiicel. 

[^]  Nfthatn  ii.  9.  and  Diod.  Lib.  II.  p.  81. 

[v  J  Chap.  U  8|  9.  and  Newton^  ninth  Dissertation  on  Pro- 
phecies,  voL  i* 

[z]  Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  IL  p.  Ob.  edit  Stephan.  Strabo,  Lib. X VL 
p.  737.  ed.  I^ar. 

[a]  Liiciart,  cniSK,  pro.  fid.  vol.  f.  p.  MO.  edit.  AAidt. 
16B7<  Lucian  was  a  native  of  Samosata,  a  city  on  the 
Euphratesi  in  a  coun^  adjacent  to  Nineveh* 

[b]  Bochart.  Phaleg.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  xx«  Marsbami 
Chronic.  S«ec.  xviiL  p.  560.  The  beat  supported  opinions 
fconcur  to  place  the  ancient  Nineveh  (for  some  supposed  tiiere 

'^ere  two,  and  some  three  cities  of  that  name)  on  the  Tigris. 
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This  illustrious  prophecy  thus  remariutUy  ac^ 
eomplished  in  little  more  than  a  century  after  it 
was  delivered,  affords  a  signal  evidence  of  the 
kispiration  of  Nahum ;  and  a  striking  lesson  of 
humility  to  human  pride,  It  must  have  imparted 
much  consolation  to  the  tribes  who  were  carried 
away  captive  by  the  King  of  Assyria^  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Benjamin  and  Judah ;  and  all  must  have 
rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  deliverance^  to  hear  that 
dieir  conquerors  should  in  time  be  conquered^ 
their  city  levelled  to  the  dust^  and  their  empire 
overturned.  Passages  in  the  book  appear  to  be 
cited  or  referred  to  by  the  wcrec)  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  [c]. 

The  work  is  considered  by  Bishop  Jbowth  as  a 
eomplete  and  perfect  poem^  of  which  the  conduct 
and  imagery  are  truly  admirable.  The  fire^  spirit, 
and  sublimity  of  Nahum^  are  unequalled.  His 
scenes  are  painted  with  great  variety  and  splendour. 
The  exordium  of  his  work^  in  which  he  describes 
the  attributes  of  God^  is  august ;  and  the  preparar 
tions  for  the  attack,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  are  represented  with  singular  effect  [d]. 
The  art  with  which  the  circumstances  of  the  imme-? 
diate  destruction  of  the  Assyrians  under  Senna- 
pherib  are  intermingled  wipi  those  of  the  future 

Herod.  Lib.  II.  c.  c1.  There  are  ruins  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  said  to  be  those  of  Nineveh.  Tavemier  in  Harris,  voL  ii. 
B.  II.  c.  iv.  Probabfy  they  are  the  ruins  of  the  Persian  Nineveh, 

[c]  Corop.  Nahum  i.  15.  with  Romans  x.  16.  aad  Nabuni 
iii.  4.  with  Revel,  xvii.  1. 

[D]  Lo>vth's  PraeiecU  21. 
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ruin  of  the  empire^  affords  a  very  elegant  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Prophets  Relight  to 
introduce  present  and  distant  events  under  one 
point  of  view.  The  allegorical  pictures  in  this 
book  are  remarkably  beautiful  [[s]. 

Neither  history  nor  tradition  afford  us  any  bc^ 
count  of  j^ahum^  or  of  the  period  of  his  death. 
His  tomb^  or  pretendefl  tomb^  wi^i  formerly  shewn 
in  a  village  named  Bethogabra^  now  called  Giblip^ 
near  Emmaus. 
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HABAKKUK. 


Some  writers^  whose  relations  are  probably  founded 
on  traditionary  accounts^  describe  Habakkuk  as  a 
native  of  BethzakarU];  and  affirm  that  he  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  Some  suppose  him  to 
have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Manasseth[B]; 
others  in  that  of  Josiah  [c] ;  and  some  have  placed 
him  so  late  as  Zedekiah[D];  but  the  most  ap- 
proved opinion  is^  that  he  prophesied  under  Jehoi- 
akim^  who  ascended  the  throne  A.  M.  3395,  and 
reigned  over  Judah  eleven  years. 

As  the  Prophet  makes  no  mention  of  the  Assy** 

[a]  Epiphanius  calls  itBethsocher;  Dorotheus,  Biticuchar, 
Bethzacharias  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  vi.  32.  this  was  between 
Jerusalem  and  Bethsura;  and  Josephus  describes  it  as  a  nar- 
row  defile.  Yid.  Joseph*  de  BeL  Jud.  L»  I.  c.  !•  p.  959, 
Bezeth  b  spoken  of  in  1  Mace.  vii.  19. 

[b]  Sedar  Olam  Rabba,  and  Zuta.  Abarb.  Joseph.  Antiq, 
Lib.  X.  c.  iy. 

[c]  Wells,  Patrick,  &c. 

[d]  Clem.  Alex.  Strom*  1,  p.  391.  edit.  Potter,  £pipban.&c. 
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rmm,  ttd^speaki  mi  Am  €liaU«aii 
MWfttdiMid[B]>  )hm  pralMMf  Ihmd  after  ibe  ^b«- 
•tEWlimi  of  die  AiaiyMtn .  empipB  in  the  iUl  «f 
Nittearoh^  ▲.M..SaS2,  and  not  long  )bc|fort  tiieder 
«Mt«tien  «f  Judqeaiiy  the  irlderfes  of  NelHic|iqdr 
nezzar.  iUbaUudc  idiea  wbm^  nearifr -oontempoiKiy 
with^  and  predieled  ibe  same  eveMtsas  JeiMiAaJi; 
and  he  probafafy  iWed  to  uritneas  tbe  loem^tien  <€ 
Hmt  pait  of  bis  pri^iec^  nwiiieh  rdbled  .to  :tbe 
aflio&ms  of  bis  country. 

Htfaakknk  is  isaid^  m  ymSB,  as  Jereniiak,  to  hare 
dioaea  to  Muaia  amidst  Ihe  sad  soents  of  ,a  ^deeo»- 
late  and  deaerted  land^  latber  than  fislkrw  his  oon- 
^ered  conotrymen  into  etptiirity^  and  even  to 
faive  sefused  to  acooDiif>any  those  wbo  afterward 
retired  into  Eg^ypt.  Them  are  no  pvooft^  bowevaK, 
ibat^  as  some  -writersfp]  hare  ass^tfed^  tie  lived 
jtitt  within  /two  yeais  <if  the  retuca  of  tbe  Jewst, 
under  S^enibbebei^  nvliioh  happened  A.M,  dM^; 
but  be  appears  to  ihave  <lied  in  his  own  couqtry, 
and  possiblyiie  was  iiuiMd  at  Cela^  in  die  territoiy 
«f  J*udah,  wbeve  ii|s  tonA)  was  shewn  en  tbe  time 
of  |3iMebius[b]. 

It  mart  be  obseffved^  that  some  Jews  have  oa 

[e]  Chap.  i.  5.  iL  3.  iiU  2, 10 — 19. 

[f]  Hleron.  Frocem.  m  Habftc. 

[g]  Eoseb.  Topic,  who  calls  it  by  its  oM  aan^Cfeib,  «ktok 
i§,  pad)iip«f  the  sane  Tfikc^  ^witb  ficMii  mid  Bet^kac  Sozo- 
men  says,  that  Habakkuk*s  body  was  discovered  there  in  the 
time  of  Tftieodosius  the  Elder.  Vid.  Sozooo.  Hist.  Ecdes. 
lib;  VII«  o*  aaix*  Tbe  Prophets  tomb  was  shewn  also  at 
Oabata,  about  eleven  miles 4Vom  Elentheropoiis. 
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wry  chinwioal  grouod^  pnteadM  tfaot  oar  Prophel 
was  the  son  of  tke  Slnniamite  widow^  whom  ^isha 
restored  to  Iife[H];  and  tte  wretched  biographers 
e#  the  Prophets  who  wrote  under  the  names  of 
Epiphanius  and  Dorotheus  relate^  that  on  die  ap- 
proach of  NebuchadnesEzar  to  Jerusalem^  the  Pro- 
phet fled  to  Ostraeina^  in  the  land  of  Ismael^  and 
there  continued  till  after  the  retreat  of  the  Chal- 
deans.    But  these  writers  appear^  as  does  also  St 
Jerom^  to  have  confounded  the  Prophet  with  the 
Habakkuk  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  mentioned  by 
Daniel;  who  is  described  in  the  Greek  tide  to 
Bd  and  the  Dragon^  as  the  author  of  that  book ; 
and  who  is  therein  related  to  have  been  snatched 
up  at  Jerusalem  by  an  angel^  and  conveyed  to 
Babylon  that  he  might  afford  food  to  Danid  in  the 
lions'  den ;  as  also  to  have  returned  in  the  same 
nuraculous  manner.    Habakkuk  is  said  likewise^ 
upon  no  better  authority^  to  have  defivared  many 
prophedes  not  contained  in  the  book  which  we 
now  possess ;  to  have  predicted  the  return  of  the 
Jews  fhun  captivity ;  the  appearance  of  a  great 
light  (the  Messiah)  and  God's  glory  in  the  temple; 
and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  a  nation  from 
the  West  (the  Romans);  and  dso  to  have  written 
the  story  of  Susanna^  and  that  of  his  own  conyey- 
ance  to  Babylon. 
This  book^  which  was  certainly  composed  by 

[h]  2  Kings  iv.  16.  The  name  of  Habskksk  had  some  re- 
•emblaoce  with  the  words  of  Elisha,  who  proaouoced  to  the 
woman  (''  thou  shalt  embrace  a  Mft,") 
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HabakkukCil  opens  with  a  pious  exdamation,  ift 
tf bich  the  Prophet  expostiiktes  with  Grod  in  the 
bold  terms  that  a  zeal  for  bis  glory  might  suggest^ 
on  behdding  the  iniquities  and  lawless  violence 
that  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  The  Almighty  is 
represented  as  declaring  that  he  would  "  work  an 
incredible  work  in  their  days/'  that  he  woukl 
'*  raise  up  the  Chaldseans/'  who  are  described  l^^y 
name;  which  nation  though  then  possibly  in 
alliance^  if  not  in  friendship  with  Judah  It],  should 
*^  march  through  the  breadth  of  the  kuid^"  and 
take  possession  of  its  dwellings. 

As  Nahum  had  before  predicted  the  fidl  of  the 
Assyrians^  who  had  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  cap- 
tivity: so  Habakkuk^  blending  probably  all  the 
invasions  of  the  Chaldasans  [l]  under  one  consi- 
deration^ describes  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
their  victories^  fierceness,  and  rapidity ;  and  then, 
by  a  sudden  transition^  contrasts  the  scene :  and 
points  out  the  punishment  of  the  pride  of  the  vic- 
tors, and  of  their  false  confidence  in  their  gods  [m]  ; 
foreshewing  in  express  terms,  the  change  and 
insanity  of  Nebuchadnezzar  [n].      The  Prophet 

[l]  Chap.  1.1.  iu  1,2. 

[k]  2  Kings  zxiiL  28.  and  Prid.  A.M.  610.    Jesiah  31st 

[l}  Chap.  i.  6—10.  The  ChaldasaDs  invaded  Judaea  three 
limes  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  first,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  A.  M.  3397 ;  secondly,  in  the  reign  of 
Jechgniah,  A.  M •  3405  ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  n'uith  year  of 
Zedekiah,  A.M.  3414. 

[M]  Chap.  ii.  4—12. 

[n]  Chap,  i.  11. 
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to  plead  the  cause  of  his  couatrympn^  fs  more 
righteous  tbfm  those  whom  God  bad  ^^  estaliluihed 
for  correction/'  and  tfy  enquire  why  the  Ahnjgh^ 
should  suffer  his  pec^le  to  be  drawn  up  '^  like 
fishes/'  by  a  nation  that  attributed  its  succes9  to 
its  own  prowess.  He  is  then  commanded  to  write^ 
on  durable  tablets^  and  in  legible  characters^  the 
vision  in  which  it  is  revealed  to  him  firsts  that  the 
general  expectation  on  which  the  living  £Buth  of 
the  just  was  built^  should  surely  come^  though  it 
must  tarry  the  appointed  time  [o] ;  and^  sacouicHy^ 
the  destruction  of  that  kingdom  of  Babylon  which 
had  '^  spotted  many  nations ;"  and  of  tifose  enl 
kings  who  gathered  unto  themselves  all  people 

[o]  Ch.  ii.  3,  4.  Rom.  i.  17.  Heb.  x.  37,  38.  The  evaa- 
gelical  writer  cites  the  passage  according  to  the  Septuaginf, 
and  the  origiDal  wiU  admit  of  the  same  construction.  Vid. 
P«arsOnf^«  Prolegomena  to  Ae  Septisagint.  Some  Graek  oopies 
jrtad  us  xaifp  fMHfh,  *'  foraloiig4une{"  Ihe  Viiigste  has  it, 
ad/tuc  vims  procul,  *'  the  vision  is  yd  afar  oflV  Bishop 
Chandler  is  of  opinipn,  that  the  third  and  fourth  verses  of  the 
second  chapter  should  be  thus  translated :  "  And  at  the  end 
he  shall  break  forth,  and  not  deceive ;  though  he  tarry,  ex* 
pect  him,  because  he  that  cometh  will  come ;  he  will  not  go 
beyond  God's  appointed  time.  Behold,  if  any  man  draw  back, 
the  soul  of  him  (God)  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him ;  but  the 
just  shall  live  by  faith.**  And  the  learned  Bishop  justifies 
this  translation  by  a  reference  to  the  original,  and  to  several 
versions*  Vid.  Chandler's  Defence,  ch.  ii.  sect.  i.  p.  162,  163, 
note  A.  The  spiritual  deliverance  included  also  the  temporal 
restoration  from  the  captivity.  The  Talroudists  apply  the  pro* 
phecy  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
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witb  insatiable  ambition^  who  ehoukl  find  that 
grayen  images  could  not  profit^  but  ^^the  Lord" 
only* "  in  his  boly  temple."    . 

The  Prophet'  having  heard^  the   divine   pro- 
ijofse^  and'threats  In  fearful  reverence,  concludes 
his  work  vnth  an  enraptured  prayer;  in  which 
he  suppli^tes   God    to    hasten    the .  deliverance  • 
of  his  people  [p].    He  commemorates  in  majes- 
tic  language,   the^  mercies  which    their    forefa- . 
thers  had  experienced  from  God^when  he  deli- 
rered  them  out. of  Egypt,  and  conducted  them, 
through  the  wilderness  :  alluding  to  particular  eir< 
etunstances  with  a  d^ultory  and  irregular  descrip^ 
tion,  but  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  inspired  piety ; 
entering  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  subject:, 
representing  God's  descent  from  Teman  [q]  ;^  and 
now  cotttenirplating  '^  the  tents  of'Cu8han[B3  in 

[P]  The  ancteot  fiMhers  explain  Uit9  hymn  and  other  pas- 
sat^es  ag  allusive  to  the  Messiah  ;  and  tfife  Romish  church  has 
inserted  into  its  offices,  some  parts  of  it  as  applicable  to. 
Christ.  Yid.  Cypcjan.  adv.  Jud,  U^.  II.  c.  xxi.  p.  294.  Edit* 
Par.  1726.  August,  de  Trio.  Lib.  iV.  p.  676.  torn.  viiF.  Edit. 
Antwerp^  1700.  Hieron.  Theodoret,  Cyrill.  <!fec.  Office  du 
Vcnd^i  Saint,  Antienne  de  Laudes,  a  la  Mesae. 

[q]  Teman  Was  a  part  of  Seir,  br'Edom.  Paraii/ according 
to  Ptolemy,  was  a  district  towards  the  exlreonity  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  a  part  oi  it  was  near  Kadesh.  Vrd.  Numb.  xiit.  26.  and 
Patrick  on  Deut«  xxxiii.  2. 

[r]  Cushan  may  hiean  Chud,  or  Midiaa^  a  part  of  Arabia 
Petrsa,  and  of  Arabia  Felix.  Tde  Arabians  were  called  See- 
nit«,  or  dwellers  in  tents.  The  Midianites  dwelt  in  part  of 
Cosh.  The  Prophet  may  allude  to  the  circumstances  described 
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affliction''  and  in  tei'ror  at  tlib .  tppMafeh  of  Am 
Istadites.  He  finishes  with  a  idtedarattoa  of  entire 
confidence  in  God^  expredsihg  senthnents  of  resi^-* 
nation  whicb  no  cbac^  of  circumstaiM^  should 
shake,  and  which  should  rejoice  in  the  God  of  his 
sahration,  though  thb  produce  of  the  earth  and 
every  external  blessing  should  fail. 

It  should  seem  from,  the  tide[s]  prefixed^  and 
from  the  intimation  subjoined  to  the  last  verse  of 
thiis  prayer;  as  well  as  from  the  word  Selah^  whioh 
occurs  three  times  in  the  chapter^  that  the  pibyer 
was  set  to  music ;  atad  perhaps  performed  in  ih6 
service  of  the  temple ;  and  it  was  possibly  deii*- 
vered  in  a  kind  of  metre.  The  style  of  the  whote 
book  is  poetical;  but  mote,  especially  this  beau^ 
tiful  and  perfect  ode;  whtdl  ^  decorated  wiUi 
every  kind  of  imagery  and  figurative  embellish^ 
ment  [t]. 

Habsdkkuk  sometimes  adopts  the  expressions  of, 
Isaiah>  he  is  imitated  by  succeeding  Prophets,  and 

in  Exod,  xv.  15.  Numb.  xxii.  d.  or  xxxi.  2—11.  or  possibly 
to  some  later  victories.  Vid.  Judg.  iiL  10.  vii.  1,  &c,  Bochart. 
Geogr.  Sac.  Lib.  IV.*  c,  ii*  p.  238.  Edit  Cad.  1646. 

[s]  The  meaning  of  the  word  Sigionoth  is  not  known.  Some 
suppose  it  to  imply  an  instrument,  some  a  tune.  In  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles  it  is  explained  "  according  to  the  variable 
songs  or  tunes,  called  m  Hebrew  Shigionoth/'  Thedirec« 
tions  annexed  to  the  end  of  the  prayer  might  have  been  added 
by  Josiah,  if  the  prayer  was  written  in  his  reign.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Neginoth  is  uncertain.'  Vid.  title  to  Psalm  iv. 
[t]  Lowtb's  PraeleCt,  Poet.  21  and  2a,  and  Green  on  chap. 
iii.  3—10. 
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18  cited  as  an  inspired  person  by  the  evangelical 

writers  [u]. 

[u]  Hab.  ii.  3,  4.  comp.  with  Heb.  x.  97,  88.  Rom.  i.  17. 
Gal.  iii.  11.  Acts  xiii.  41.  t;omp.  -with  Hab.  i.  6.  St  Luke» 
addressbg  bbnsdf  more  particularly  to  a  Grecian,  cites  this 
passage  according ^o  the  Septnagint;  Acts  xiii.  41.  and  Pococke 
has  shewn  that  the  original  will  admit  of  the  Apostle's  con- 
struction. Vid.  Pococke  in  Porta  M osis,  c.  iii.  He  derives 
the  word  Bagojim,  which  we  translate,  **  among  the  heathen/* 
from  the  word  Baga,  which  still  signifies  in  the  Arabic  to  be 

proud  or  scornful  ;**  and  the  word  Tamah  may  be  translated, 

wonder  and  perish.'' 
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The  I^rot^het  2ephaiiikh  informs  us  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Cushi ;  and  that  the  word  of  tiie  Lord- 
came  to  him  in  th^  daya  of  Josiah  King  of  Judah. 
He  IS  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Si- 
meon ;■  and  as  he  traces  back  his  pedigree  for  four 
generations  [m],  he  was  probaUy  of  distinguished 
birth  [b]  :  though  not  of  the  royal  family^  as  some 
have  imagined  [c]  from  the  resemblance  between 
the  names  of  Hezekiah  and  that  of  Hiskia^  from 
in^om  the  Prophet  professes  himself  to  have  been 
a  descendant;  the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween King  Hezekiah  and  the  time  in  which  Ze- 
phaniah  flourished^  being  scarce  sufficient  to  admit 
of  three  intermediate  ancestors  to  the  Prophet 
Zepfaaniah  begins  with  denouneing  God's  wrftth^ 

[a]  Some  of'  the  Jews  fluicied  that  these  ancestom weie  ait^ 
Prophets.    VmL  Hieron.  Com.  io  Sopbon*  iait. 

[b]  Cyrill. 

[c]  R,  Abeni  Ezra^ 
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•against"^' the  i^mnant  of  Bad[D],  and  the  lUMne 

of  the  Chemarim8[E];"  against  them  that  wor- 

.shipped  the  host  of  heaven^  and  swore  by  Mai* 

^chanf^F];  and  therefore  prob^bly^  he  addressed 

those  jdolatroifs  pd^ts  vho  wer«  not  yetextif- 

•  pD]  HBaal,  V»,  was  ancient)/  ^  name  apjpKed  to^ietrac 

'''^oA,  and  itfttrwards  prostitoted  to  many  Pa||;an  deities.  Tke 
Saalx whose  worship  Jesebel  introduced  hojja  *2idon,  yfB^,  ajc* 
cordbg  to  Mede,  a  deified  King  of  the  Phoenidans.  Tlie  naoe 
ivas  often  given  to  the  heavenly  bodies  when  made-d^e  object 
of  idolatrous  worship.  Hosea  ii.  10.  Vid.  Selden.  de  Vh* 
Syria  Syntag.  U.  c.  i.    Mede,  B.  I.  Disc.  42. 

[b]  The  word  Chemarim  is  translated  idolatrous  priests » 

•  ^  Rings  xxiii.  5.    They  were  called  Chemarim  or  Camarim,  a 

..similar  name  was  continued  among  the<cruel  priests  of  Mexico 

,  to  the  Spanbh  conque^t^  and  the  Jews  even  to  thb  day,  call 
the  Moqks  sniX),  Camarim,  meaning  probably  the  Priests  of 
the  Romish  church,  so  described  on  account  of  their  perse. 

tcuting  spirit.    Vid.  Kimchi  in  loc.  and  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  6. 

i  Black  was  the  customary: dress  of  idolatrous  priests  in  many 
nations.    Vid.  Horace,  Lib. -L  Sat  XUh  1.  23,  24.    ApoU. 

Jlhod.  lib.  III.  1.  861.  ^puleius,  I.  10.  Miles.  The  blac;k 
ox,  that  represented  Osiris  among  the  Egyptians  was  covered 
with  a  black  silk  or  linen  garment.    Vid.  Plutarch  de  Isid. 

'tom.  ii.  Par.  2.  p.  484.  Bdit.  IR^ttenbacb.  Patrick  in  2  King^ 

'  xxiiL  6. 

[f]  Ch.  L  5.  signifies  B3^Q1  (swearing)  by  iheir  king,  who 
probably  was  Moloch,  the  king  or  god  of  the  Ammonites. 
Some  suppose  the  Prophet  to  allude  to  BaaJ,  a  word  which 

.  imports  also  Lord  or  Master.  Malcham  was  the  same  deity 
with  Moloch,  or  Melek*  a  god  of  ,{be  Ammonites.  Some 
suppose  him  the  same  with  Baal,  as  both  words  signify  domi- 
nion. He  was  worshipped  by  heathens  with  human  sacrifices, 
and  the  Israelites  dedicated  their  children  to  his  service  by 

faking  them  pass  through  the  fire.  Vid«  Vossius  de  Orig.  et 
Progres.  Idolat.  Lib.  II.  c.  v.    Patrick  in  Levit  xviii.  21.  aj^l 

hairnet's  Dissertat  sur  I'ldolat. 
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pttted  hy  the  religiMB  seid  «f  J06iah{|0};  ke 
fbretoki^  sdso^  the  deiinic^cin  at  NiiMveh^  which 
liappened  A.M.  S39t.  Upon  these  censidem- 
tiotts  he  nmy  be  supposed  to  have  pMp^esied  before 
th^last  refermationi  made  by  Josiah^  A.M.  8381. 
He  may  be  conceived  also  to  have  entered  on  his 
office  toWjEUfds  the  commoiceBient  of  the  reign  of 
that  monarchy  wbo  ascettded  the  llmyne  A.  M. 
3364:,  since  he  preceded  Jeremiah^  who  began  his 
prophetic  ministry  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah^s 
reign.  Epiphanius  relates  that  Zefhaniah  w^s 
bom  at  Mount  Saniibatha^  or  Baratha  [u]. 

2iephaniah  and  Jeremiah  resemble  each  other 
so  much  in  those  patte  where  they  treat  of  the 
idolatries  and  wickedness  that  prevailed  in  their 
time,  that  St.  Isidbre  asserts^  that  Zephaniah  was 
the  abbreviator  of  Jeremiah;  but  he. apparently 
prophesied  before  Jeremiah ;  and  the  latter  seems 
to  speak  of  those  abuses  as  partiaHy  removed^ 
which  the  former  describes  as  present  in  the  most 
flagitious  extent  [i]. 

Zephaniah  in  this  book  appears  to  have  qon- 
spired  with   Josiah  in   his  righteous   design  of 

[g]  Comp.  Zeph.  i.  4,  5 — 9.  with  2  Kings  xxiii.  b,  6, 12,  Scd 
[h]  Dorotheus  calls  the  place  Sabarthara.  Zaretfa-sba*bar 
is  meDtioned  in  Josbua^asa  mountainous  place  in  tbe  territory 
of  Reuben,  c.  xiii.  19.  Zeredatba,  or  Sarthas,  is  spoken  of 
in  2  Cbron.  iv.  17.  Tbe  place  pf  Zepbaniab's  nativity  migbt 
be  Saraa,  near  Esbtbaol,  in  tbe  tribe  of  Simeon,  with  tbe 
addition  of  Betbj  or  Batha,  wbicb  signifies  a  bouse  or  place 
of  residence. 

[i]  Comp.  Zepban.  i.  4,  5,  9.  with  Jcrem.  ii.  5,  20,  92.  c. 
iii.  4,  5. 
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brii^nf  b&ck  the  people  to  the  worship  and  obe- 
dieoce  of  ibe  true  Grod.  His  first  chapter  con* 
tains  a  i^ncfral  denunciation  of  vengeance  against 
-the  princes  of  Jndah  and  against  their  city^  where 
jiome  disputed  the  divine  proVidence  [t],  and  threat- 
ens punishment  also  to  those  who  superstitiously 
oVsenred  the  rites  [l]  of  idc^ers^  or  violently  in- 
vaded the  property  of  others ;  and  he  declared 
^at ''  the  great  day  of  trouble  and  distress^  of  de- 
aoiation  and  darknefs/-  was  at  hand.  In  the 
jtecond  chapter^  the  Prophet  predicts  woe  to  the 
Cheretliites [m] ;  the  Moafoites ;  Ammonites;  and 
iEkhiopiaii9[K];  and  describes  the  desolation  of 
Nineveh^    in  termii   wonderfuDy    descriptive  [o]. 

[k]  Chap.  L  a,  12. 

[l]  Chap.  ii.  5«;  see  also  i,  9.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrast 
applies  Aim  last  verse  to  those  who  lived  after  the  rules  of  the 
Philistines.  Vid.  Bochart.  Hierosoic.  Lib.  II.  Par*  1st.  t. 
xxzvi.  p.  aeo.  Edit*  Lood.  U  a  superstitjops  pnictice  be  allu- 
ded to,  it  might  be  derived  ftpm  the  blind  prejudice  of  the  Phi- 
listines.  Vid,  1  Sam.  v.  l-^6.Traces  of  a  similar  observance 
may  be  found  among  other  nations.  Vid.  Juven.  Sat.  VI.  h  47* 
Tibul.  Lib.  I.  Eleg.  II.  1.  89,  90.    Lucan,  Lib.  II.  1.  359. 

[m]  The  Cherethites,  or  Cherethims,  were  the  Philistines  who 
bordered  on  the  Mediterranean,  called  Cherethims.  Esek. 
xxy.  10*  and  K^rif,  Cretans,  iu  the  Septuagiat.  They  are  si^- 
lK>sed  to  have  been  a  colony  removed  from  Crete  to  Palesthie. 
Vid.  Lowth  and  Calmet. 

[n]  Chap.  ii.  12.  comp.  with  Jerem.  xlvi.  2, 9.  Ezek.  xxx. 
4 — 10.    Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  X.  c.  xi.  p.  459. 

[o]  Chap.  ii.  14, 15.  Some  have,  without  sufficient  reason, 
imagined  that  this  prophecy  is  an  interpolation  from  Jonah ; 
and  that  it  is  alluded  to  in  Tobit  xiv.  4.  8.  Vid.  Whiston's 
Authentic  Records,  vol.  ii.  Append,  IV. 
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.These  prophecies^  excepting;  that  relating  to'Ni* 
.neveh^  were  chiefly  accomplished  by  the  conquests 
of  Nebuchadnes&zslr{p].     In  the  third  chapter^  the 
i^Prophet  F^tprns  to  Jerusialeni^  arraigns  her  pollu- 
tions^ oppressions^  and  corruption,  which  should  be 
.visited  in  God's  general  judgments;  and  conclu^^ 
.as  is  usual  with  the  Prophets,  with  promises  of  a 
remnant  who  should  trust  ija  the  Lord's; name ;  of 
.a  return  to  his  favpur;  and  of  blessings  partly 
.cqmpfeted.by  the  Gospel  dispensations,  but 'finally 
.to  b,e  accomplished  ip  the  univers^  restoration  of 
the  Jews [iq].    In^tlie  $(^ond.apd  third  chapters, 
likewise,  the  Prophet  magnifijes  his  expressions  in 
speaking  of   temporal  events  to  an   importance 
which  accords  only  with  the  effects  produced  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel :  in  the  destruction  of 
.idolatry,  and  in  tt)e  calling  of  tbe  Gentiles. to  Godte 
service  [r]. 

The  style  of  Zephaniah^  is  poetical ;  but  it  is  not 
'distinguished  by  any  peculiar  elegance  or  beautjr, 
except  as  generally  animated  and  inyp|*essive. 

[p]  Prid.Coii.in21^;31,  apd32,  of  Ne)>uc;hadaezzar.  Ne«- 
'ton  on  the  Prophecies,  toL  i..  ch.  ix, 

[Q]  Chap.  ill.  8r-20.^comp.  particul^lyjii,  10.  with  f^U 
viii.  27. 

[r]  Chap.  iL  11.  and  ch.  iii.  1^.  wjth  Rey.  xiv.,6. 
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vHioaAi  is*generallyjpeputed^  have  been^bora  in 

/^e,cap)bivity^  and  to  have  returned  from  Babylon 
with.Zerubbabel  [aL  He  is  TCckoned  as  the  tenth 
in  pcd^r  among  the  Prophets^  .both  in  the  Hebreir 

.and>  Greek  copies::;  and  may :.be  considered  as  the 
first  Qf  the  three  .Projph.ets.who.  flourished  among 
the  Jews.after  their,  return  rtotb^ir  country.  Hje 
appears, to  Mve  been  raised  up  by  God  to  exhort 
Zerubhabel  [b]^  and  Joshua  the  t*bigh-priest^>the 

•son  of  Josedech^  to  resume  the  work  of  the  tem- 
ple :  which  had  ^been  interrupted  near  fourteen 
years^  in  con^eqOenqe  jpf  the  intrigues  of  the  Sa- 
maritans^ and  other  obstructions  excited  to  defeat 
the  edict  of  X!yvus  [c].     He  began  to  prophesy 

.in  the  second  y^ar  ^f  Darius  Hystaspes^   A.M. 

[a]  Ecra  ii.  2.    Cyrill.  Lib.  I.  lidv.  Julian.    Ep\fbw*M 
;I>orbUi. 

[b]  Ezra  v.  1. 

[c]  Eitk  iv.  24. 
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3464^  about  fifteen  yean  after  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  had  been  laid  [d].  The  Prophets^  after 
the  captivity^  sometimes  reckon  by  the  dales  of 
the  reigns  of  the  soyereigiift  to  whom  their  country 
was  subjected. 

Haggai  b^i|i  ifri(h  ^(qprefenting  to  the  people 
who  delayed  by  evasiye  procrastinations  the  wmrk 
of  the  temple^  thftt  th$y  wer0  more  solicitous  to 
build  and  to  adorn  their  own  houses^  than  to  labour 
in  the  senrice  of  God.  He  informs  them^  that  the 
scarcity  and  unfruitful  seasons  which  they  expe- 
rienced,  were  designed  as  a  punishment  for  their 
selfish  disregard  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  His 
flEumeat  remonstrance  and  exhortatioiia  Bppmf  to 
ihave  produced  their  effect;  and  the  ProplieC  in 
iOrder  to  enoourage  those  who  fondly  remembering 
the  .mag^ufi<»nde  of  Chat^glorious  structure  which 
had  been  Ataied  by^  Sobmon^-and  wl^o;,  perhiqps^  im- 

^d]  Ezrm  ▼•  1.     The  Dariitf  of  Haggai  and  Zeebariah 

could  not  have  been  Darius  Nothus,  wbo  did  not  begin  to 

reiga  till  above  100  jears  after  tbe  decree  of  Cyras,  and  be* 

fife  whose  line  Zembbabel  and  JoAna  aluM  bat e  heem  d«ad» 

M  well  ^8  a,Mjbo^  w^^  ropifoibfred  t^  kiaple  in  itaint 

,glory.    But  as  tl^e  fiecond  yefr  of  Dfurins  ^yytaspe^  catf^B- 

,  ponds  with  the  seventeentb  year  after  the  return  from  ,the 

captivity,  tnany  might  have  at  that  time  been  living  who  re* 

'membered  Solomon's  temple  which  was  destroyed  only  sixty- 

^bt  yeafs  before;  and  we  may  allow  jhe  temple  to  have 

^eea  rebtuik  ip  ab<)4t  tmmtf  jemi    ¥J4-  Jssqdi.  Aniiq.  lii. 

XL  c«  iv.  p.  480.  Clem.  Aelx.  Strom.  Lib.  L  p«  395.  Witsius 

MisceL  Sac.  Lib.  L  c.  xx.    Dr.  Allix«  with  less  reason,  con. 

tends  for  Darius  Ochus» 
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pressed  with  the  description  furnished  by Ezekiel  [s], 
inusthave  kmented  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the 
present  buildings  declares  to  them  in  the  name  of 
tiie  Lord^  that  the  glory  of  this  latter  house^  though 
it  might  appear  as  nothing  fn  their  eyes^  yet 
should  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former :  '^  for 
thus  safft  the  Lord  of  Hosts^  yet  once  it  is  a  little 
while^  and  I  will  shake  the  heavens^  and  the  earth, 
and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land :  and  I  will  shake 
all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall 
come ;  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  'saith 
the  Lord  <yf  Hosts"  [f],  with  a  greater  glory, — ^with 
a  gloiy  more  apparent  and  manifest  than  was  that 
clouded  and  symbolical  representation  of  the  di* 
vine  Majesty  which  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat 
in  (he  okl  temple ;  and  which  prefigured  only  that 
incarnate  presence  of  the  Messiah  in  whom  should 
''  dwell  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  [o]  ;'* 
that  from  this  temple,  though  not  decorated  with 
silver  and  with  gold,  yet  there  should  appear  the 
Prince  ''  of  Peace  [h]/'    Haggai,  after  recapitu- 

[e]  Ezek.  xl. — xlviii. 

[b]  Chap.  ii.  0,  7.  com)),  with  Heb.  xii.  20.     Hag.  i.  8. 

[g3  CoIoss.  ii.  9.  Joseph,  de  Voisin.  Prooem.  Pugio  Fidei, 
p.  166. 

[h]  Chap.  ii.  6—0.  comp.  with  Isaiah  ix.  6.  Epbcs.  if.  14. 
and  Ueb.  xii.  26,  27.  Some  writers  who  conceive  that  our 
Saviour  did  not  appear  under  tl;ie  second  temple,  but  under  a 
third,  would  restrict  this  magnificent  prophecy  to  an  assurance 
of  the  riches  and  splendor  of  the  second  temple,  maintaining 
tliat  nion  might  be  translated  desirable  things ;  but  the  word, 
iirbich  may  be  a  noun  feminine  in  expression  of  excellency,  has 
been  understood  by  the  best  commentators  to  have  an  appro- 
priate  reference  lo  the  Messiah.     The  Chaldcc  aud  Vulgate 
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/lating  the  offences  that  had  excited  God's  -anger, 
->and  whieh  couU  not  be  atoned  for  till  the  ^peogi/t 
<shouId  bave  n^p^ntod  of  their  neglect  of  God'^ 
.  service ;  and  «fleiv  comsoUqg  tbem  wiUi  a  promise 
t)f  future  faJessings^  ^onelu^e^his  ^fdendid  prophe- 
*cies^  which  he ^i!^as  enabled  to  deliver  by  four  dis- 
tinct revelations  [i]^  with  pitedkting.the  important 
.  revolutionsrihoi  tdioidd  precede  the  gre^t  .and' final 
advent  of  the  Messiah  [k],  typically  described  under 
the  name  of  Zerubbabel:  \vhen  thp  kingdoms  of 
the  world  should  become  suligect  to  his  chosen  ser^ 
vant[i;]:  a  consummation  foreshaijioweid^  perhaps, 
in  the  temporal  commotions  whicl^  ^appewd  be- 
fore the  first  advept  of  pur.  .Saviour  {bi]^ 

render  the  ^verse  in  ihe  riogiflar  nuiliber.  *  Oert&in  it  i^  ^tl 
neither  ZerubbiJ>ers  Dor  Herod*8  teii)i>ley  dU  ever  e<)ual  that 
4>f  Solomon  ip  magnifioeoce;. neither  could  any  riches  baie 
compenaatedtfiu'  the  loss  of  the  divine  glory,  of  the  ack  aad 
its  contents,  the  U,rim  and  Thummim,  the  fire  from  heaven, 
and  the  other  wouderful' distinctions  by  Which  the  imt  temple 
was  characterise;  moch  less  could  th/sy  have  sendered  the 
glory  of^the^latttr  house  greater  .tiian  4bat  of  the  ibmier*  Tlie 
solemnity  also  with  which  this  prophecy  is  introduced,  as  well 
as  the  gcwdeur  of  its  description,  are  hyperbolical  io  the  ex- 

jtfenie^4in)ess  ;ipplied  jto  the  glorious  preseoce  of  the  Messiah. 
Vid.  parallel  Text  in  Malac.  iii.  1.    Chandler^s  Defen.  §  1. 

ich.  ii.  Newcome,  &c.    Theiact  is,  that  the  temple  destroyed 
by  Vea|>asian^  notwithstanding  any  addition,  or  alteration  of 

Jhe  structure,  was  considered  as  the  second  temple^  and  is  so 

described  by  Josephus  de  Bel:  Jud.  Lib.  VI.  c.  iv.  p.  1279. 
[i]  They  are  precisely  marked  out.    Vid.  ch.  L  1.  ii.  1^ 

ilO,  20. 

[k]  Chap.  ii.  22,  23. 
[l]  Paji.  ii.  44.  and  Rev.  xi.  15. 
|m]  As  the  Babylonian  commotions  under  Darius;  the  Ma? 
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^hese  signal  predictions  which  obtainecTio  Ha^-  • 
gai  the  character  of  a  Prophet  [n],  were  supposed 
Hy  the  Jews  to  refer  to  the  time  of  the  M essiacfa  [o]. 
Some  modem  objections  have^  indeed,  been  made 
to  the  eiact  accomplishment  of  that  prophecy 
iirhich  has  been  applied  to  Christ :  on  a  pretence 
that  the  temple  in  which  our  Saviour- appeared,  * 
itas  not  in  reality  a  setond,  but  a  third  temple, 
rebuilt  by  Herod ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  whatever 
alterations  and  additionB  were  made  by  Herod  to 
Zerubbabel's  temple,  yet  it  did  not  constitute  an^ 
cmtirely  new  building  [p] ;  and  the  structure  com- 
menced by  Herod,  for  the  enlargement  and  en- 
creased  elevation  of  the  temple,  was  carried  on  as 
a  gtadual  work  of  forty •'six  years,  no  nominal  dis- 
tinction was  ever  made  between « the  two  [q^]  ; 
both  being  considered  in  popular  language,  as  the ' 
second  temple ;  atid  had  the  Prophet  adopted  :SHeh 
distinction,  it  must  have'  led  the  Jews  to  expect  a 
'demolition  of  the  temple,  instead  of  serving  to 
console  them.  It  is  likewise  undeniable,  that  the 
Jews  did,  in  consequence  of  this  prophecy^  expect 
the  Messiah  to  appear  in  this  temple  [aj,  tiH  after 

cedonian  wars,  and  those  between  the  successors  of  Alexai>der« 
or  the 'dislurbances  io  the  Roman  empire,  whicE  succeeded  the 
dcatk  of  Cssar.    Vid.  Oresiut,  Lib..  V1I«  ct  x\nu  Sec. 

[N]  £zva  V.  Uvi.  14.    Heb.  xil  26. 

[o]  Aben-Esra  ap  Degling^  Obder^  Sac*  Par<  IIJ,  Obserr,  20L, 

[p]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  16.  c.  11.  p^790«     Edit«  Hudsou. 

[q]  Joseph,  de  Bell.  ^ud.  Lib.  L  c^  ^l>.Philo  de  Verlut. 
ToL  ii:  p.  574.  Edit.  Mangey.    Prid.  Con.  An.  A.C.  534. 

[rJ  Talui.  Sanhedrin.  c.  xi.     Maimon.   in  Saiiih.     Mi(Jr« 
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its  destruction  by  Vespasian  ;  tfaejr  ttea  apf^ed  it 
to  a  thirds  which  they  still  expect. 

The  style  of  Haggai  is  represented  by  the 
learned  Lowth  as  entirely  prosaic  [s] ;  bmt  Biahc^ 
Newcome  has  given  a  translation  of  it  on  a  per- 
suasion that  a  great  part  of  it  admits  of  a  metrical 
division  [t].  Ha^-gai^  according  to  some  tradi-* 
tionary  accounts^  must  have  been  conversant  v?ith 
metrical  compositions.  In  some  manuscripts  c^ 
the  Septuagint^  Vulgate^  and  other  versions  of  the 
Psalter^  tides  are  prefixed  to  the  cxxxviitih^  cxlvith^ 
cxlviith^  and  cxlv»ith  Psalms  [uX  by  v^hich  they 
are  ascribed  to  Haggai  and  Zechariah*  But  as 
these  titl^  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  copies^  and  as 
the  dates  and  occasion  of  these  several  psalms  are 
in  some  measure  uncertain,  we  can  place  but  little 
confidence  on  these  inscriptions.  It,  is  however^ 
very  probable/that  these  Prophets  were  concerned 
in  die  composition  of  some  of  those  hymns,  which 
were  produced  after  the  return  from  the  captivity. 
Haggai  was  possibly  of  the  sacerdotal  race  ;  and 
Epiphanius  relates,  that  he  was  buried  among  the 
Priests  at  Jerusalem.  He  and  Zechariah  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  persons  who  sung  the  Hal* 
lelujah  in  the  temple.    The  Rabbins  report,  that 

on  DeuUxxxui.  12.  Ber.  KetSD.  en  Oen.  L  Par.  IL  Ber.  Hab* 
on  Gen*  xxvli.  27.  Talm.  Hier.  tr.  Benootb  in  Ligktf.  R.  Sal. 
Jafchi.    Book  Capfator,  quoted  by  Grofius  de  Verit  L.  V. 

[s]  Pralect.  Poet.  2l, 

[t]  Newconie*8  attempt  towards  an  improved  version  of  the 
Twelve  Minor  Prophets* 

[u]  Prol.  in  Bit.  Max. 
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they- were  both  of  the  great  synagogue  [x],  which 
they  suppose  to  have  its  origin  in  the  time  of  Da* 
rius  Hystaspes. 

[x]  For  this  reason  Isaac  Abarbenel  excludes  them,  as  well 
as  Malachi,  from  the  rank  of  Prophets,  though  their  hooks 
were  admitted  into  the  canon,  and  they  were  considered  as 
Prophets  hy  the  Jews.  The  synagogue  however  was  admitted  to 
have  contained  some  persons  entitled  to  the  rank  of  Prophets. 
Vid.  Maimon.  More  Nevoch,  Par.  1.  c«  lix.  Vid*  Auctor* 
Beth  Israeli  ad  Bava  Bathra,  o.  L 
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zechariah: 


llEOUAm&vL  was  tfie  son'^f  Barac&iah^  ai^  the 
gitindson  of  Iddo  [^3 '  the  lagt  of  whom  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  different  person  from  the 
Iddo  mentioned  by  Nehemiab  as  one  of  the  pneita 
who  returned  from  Babylon  under  the  conduct  of 
Zerubbabel[Bj;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  Ze- 
chariah might  have  been  of  the  sacerdotal  race ; 

[A].Ghap.  L  1.-  Ezra  ▼•  1.  vU  14»  where  son  is  potior 
descendaDt,  as  is  usual  iir  scripture.  Vid.  Dan.  v.  %  Mate 
il. 

[b]  Nebem.  xii*  4.  St.  Jerom  says,  that  it  was  not  doubted 
thai  Idd9  was  the  same  person  with  the  man  of  God  who  was 
sent  to  Jeroboam,  vid.  1  Eangs  xiii.  1,2.  2  Chron.  xiL  15. 
but  this  was  probably  an  error.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
Zechatiah  could  not  be  the  grandson  of  a  man  who  lived  above 
400  years  before  he  began  to  prophesy.  It .  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther Iddo,  the  ancestor  of  Zechariah,  is  d^cribed  in  this  book 
as  a  Prophet,  for  that  title  is  ambiguously  placed  in  chap  i.  1. 
The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  apply  the  title  to  Zechariah, 
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and  ivhen  released  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus  from 
the  captivity^  in  which  he  probably  was  bom^  have 
been  accompanied  by  his  grandfether  in  the  ge^ 
fieral  restoration,  ^o  certain  information  bowever 
can  be  collected  concerning  the  time  or  place  in 
which  Zeehariah  was  born.  Some  writers  relate 
that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi^  and  consecrated 
to  the  priestly  office  [c]  ;  and  we  are  told  that  his 
body  was  found  with  a  sacerdotal  white  robe  at 
Capfiar^  or  Csqpher  [d],  at  the  extremity  of  ihe 
territory  of  Eleutberopolis ;  while  by  others  we  are 
informed  that  be  was  buried  at  Betharia^  in  the 
land  of  Noeman^  about  forty  furlongs  from  Eleu- 
tberopolis [e]  ;  not  to  mention  that  according  to 
other  ficcounts  his  remains  were  deposited  near 
those  of  Haggai  at  Jerusalem  [f]^  and  that  his  pre^ 
tended  tomb  is  stUl  «hewn  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olivet. 

But  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  and 

[c]  CyrilL.  Pnef.  in  Com.  in  Zechar.  Epiph,  Doroth,  A;c^ 

[d]  So2oxDeo«  who  relates  an  idle  tale  concerning  the  mh' 
raculous  discovery  of  Zechariah's  body,  in  a  perfect  state  at 
Caphar^  adds  to  the  account,  that  an  infiuit  was  found  under 
the  Prophet's  feet,  buried  with  the  omamentv  of  royalty ;  and 
that  about  the  same  time  an  apocryphal  book  w^  also  fouo^ 
in  which  it  was  written  that  the  favourite  son  of  Joash  died 
suddenly  on  the  seventh  day  after  that  monarch  had  slain 
Zeehariah,  and  that  Joash  considering  it  as  a  judgment,  or- 
dered  that  his  son's  body  should  be  buried  with  that  of  the 
Prophet.  8osomen»  Lib.  IX.  C  ult.  Niceph.  lib.  XIV, 
c.  viii. 


^e]  Dorotheus. 
[f]  £piphaiiiu!». 
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Bunilar  representations^  some^  or  indeed  aD  of 
which,  have  confounded  the  JProphet  with  otbar 
persons  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  Sozomen 
imagined  that  the  Prophet  was  the  same  persoa 
with  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah,  the  wit-* 
ix^ss  mentioned  by  Isaiah  [o],  and  who  appears  to 
have  fived  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  about  A.M.  3363, 
Others  by  a  great  anachronism,  mal^e  him  coeval 
with  Joash  [h],  or  Uzziah  [i]t 

The  author  of  the  present  work,[K]  was  unqjues^ 
tionably  a  contemporary  with  Haggai ;  and  began 
to  prophesy  two  months  after  him^  in  the  eighth 
month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaqpes^ 
A.M.  3484  ;  being  commissioned  as  wdl  as  H^;^ 
gai,  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  proceed  in  the  building 
of  the  temple,  after  the  interruption  which  the 
work  had  suffer^.  Wq  are  informed^  by  Ezra^ 
that  the  Jews  '^  prospered  through  the  prophesy* 
ing[L]/'  and  obeyed  the  instructions  of  Zechariah^ 
who  continued  to  prophesy  about  two  years ;  the 
last  revelation  of  which  the  date  is  specified  in 
this  book,  having  been  delivered  in  the  fourth  day 
of  the  ninth  month  of  the  fourth  year  of  Dariua 
Hystaspes[M]  ;  Zechariah  therefore  probably  lived 
to  witness  the  completion  of  the  temple,  whidi 

[o]  Isaiah  viiK  2* 

[h]  2  Chroo.  xxiv.  21.    Epiphau.  &c. 
,  [i]  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6. 

[r]  Chap,  u  1.    Ezra  v.  1.  yi«  14.    Haggai  i*  1. 

[l]  Ezra  vi.  14. 

[m]  Chap.  vii.  1.  The  moDth  Chitleu  corresponda  with 
part  of  our  November  and  Defsember, 
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Wfis  fiiikb^fl  i&  about  Ax  y^ars ;  an4  having  cqq-* 
tHbutad  eftbw  w  ii  lffi?9t^  or  a  member  ef  th^ 
l^reet  synagog^e^  c(8  w^Q  as  a  Prophet^,  to  pro* 
miA^  tbe  welfare  an4  interests  of  his  country^  died 
in  peace,  beings  it  may  be  presumed^  a  different 
pergpn  from  the  ZecHariab  inentioned  by  Christ  \jQ. 
Zech^riahi  >vbo  certainly  collected  his  owq  pro* 
phecies  into  their  present  'form  [o],  is  ipentioned 
as  a  Prophet  by  Ezra  [p]  ]f  and  is  cited  as  an  in- 
spire writer  by  the  sacred  penmeq  of  the  New 

'  [n]  Our  Siivi^ur,  vid.  Matt.  uiii.  96.  imputes  to  the  Jews 
iJie  blood  of  ZacbmriM*  the  soa  of  Barachifts ;  aceusiog  them 
of  having  slain  hiin  betweeii  tl^e  temple  and  the  altar.  By  this 
martyr,  however,  was  probably  meant  Zecharias,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  who  is  related  in  2  Chron.  xi^iv.  21.  to  have  been 
slain  by  command  of  Joash  in  the  court  of  the  Lord's  house* 
There  is  no  account  of  the  Prophet's  having  been  killed,  and 
in  his  time  tlie  temple  wfui  in  mins*  Thf  names  m^  the  ^ao^ 
in  the  original,  tfaer^  being  no  voifel  between  tfie  |  and  tde  a. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  copyists  of  St*  Matthew 
inserted  Barachiah,  (perhaps  first  in  the  margin)  thinking 
that  it  must  have  been  the  Prophet  whose  writings  were  extant. 
And  dib  is  confirmed,  if  we  consider  that  Baracbiah  19  not 
mentioned  in  the  |mrallel  passage  of  6t  Luke.  Vid.  chap.  xi. 
51.  And  St.  Jerom  assulres  us,  that  in  a  manuscript  copy 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  used  by  the  Nazarenes,  which 
he  obtained  permission  from  the  inhabitants  of  Berma  in  Syria, 
to  transcribe,  it  was  written,  tlie  soa  of  Jehoisda.  Vid.  Hieion. 
in  Matt,  sxiii.  et  de  Script.  £ccle$.  Josepbus  relates,  that 
Zechariah,  the  son  of  Baruob,  was  slain  in  the  temple,  but 
lius  was  not  long  before  its  daHroction,  and  he  wfs  not  a 
Pfophe«.  Vid.  de  BeU.  Jiid,  Lib,  IV*  c.  6*  p.  U8^.  Edit. 
Hudson. 

[o]  Chap.  i.  9.  ii.  2; 

[r]  Em  V.  L  vi.  14. 
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Testament  [n] .  The  minute  accomplishment  of  hii 
own  illustrious  prophecies  bears  a  signal  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  that  infallible  spirit  by  which  he  was 
inspired.  He  was  so  distinguished  for  the  peculiar 
excellency  of  his  predictions^  as  to  be  styled  the 
sun  among  the  lesser  Prophets;  it  is,  however, 
the  sun  sometimes  obscured  by  clouds.  The 
enigmatical  cast  of  his  visions,  which  are  of  dxt&^ 
cult  interpretation,  must,  indeed,  be  supposed  ne- 
cessarily to  produce  some  shades.  The  general 
design  of  the  work,  however,,  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous; and  it  is  occasionally  illuminated  with  the 
brightest  and  most  striking  passages, 

Zechariah,  in  conformity  with  his  first  intentioq^ 
begins  with  general  exhortations  to  his  countiyr 
men  :  exciting  them  to  repent  from  the  evil  ways 
'  of  their  fathers,  to  whom  the  Prophets  had  vainly 
addressed  their  cry ;  he  describes,  in  an  interest- 
ing representation  which  he  had  beholden  in  vision, 
angels  of  the  Lord  ministring  to  his  will,  and  the 
angel  of  the  covenant  interceding  for  mercy  on 
Jerusalem,  and  the  desolate  cities  of  Judtea,  which 
had  experienced  God's  indignation  seventy  years 
[r];   while  other  nations  connected  with  Judah 

[fi]  Matt.  xxi.  4»  5.  xxvi.  31.  xxvii.  9.  Mark  m.  29. 
John-  xiv.  15.  xix.  37.  Ephes.  iv.  26.  Re?,  u  7.  and  the 
marginal  references  in  our  Bible. 

[r]  Chap.  i.  12.  ,  Zechariah  reckons  these  seventy  ycais 
from  the  besieging  of  Jerusalem  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reiga 
oi  Zcackiah,  iiud  the  tenth  month,  for  which  a  solemn  (kat  waa 
kept  by  the  Jews.  Comp.  2  Kings  xxv.  1.  with  Zech,  viih  Id. 
this  ends  in  the  second  year  of  Darius*    If  we  leckon  from 
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Were  in  peace.  He  announces  God's  displeasure 
against  the  heathens  who  ''  had  helped  forward 
the  afflictioii"  of  the  Jews,  by  endeavours  to  im- 
pede the  building  of  the  temple;  and  declares, 
that  the  house  of  the  Lord  should  be  built  in  Je- 
rusalem>  and  Zion  be  comforted  [s]*  The  Pro- 
phet then  proceeds  figuratively  to  represent  the 
increase  and  prosperity  of  the  Jews  [t]  :  promis- 
ing that  God  should  be  unto  them  ^'a  wall  of 
fire  ;''  that  he  should  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  the  nations  to  be  converted  to  his  service 
[u] :  th^t  the  high^priest  should  be  restored  with 
his  former  splendor  in  the  person  of  Joshua,  who 
is  declared  to  be  the  type[x]  of  that  spiritual 
servant  of  the  Lord  who  should  be  called  '^the 
branch  [y]  :**  become  the  chief  corner-stone  of  his 

the  destnictioo  of  Jerusalem  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah, 
the  seventy  years  will  be  cbmpleted  in  the  fourth  yeat  of  Da* 
lias.    See  Zech.  ViL  1,  5.    Prid.  An.  A.C.  518. 

[8]  Chap.  i.  16,  17. 

[t]  Chap.  ii«  4.  comp^  with  Joseph.  B.  Jud.  V.  4,  IS.  Vi- 
tringa.  Sec* 

lv2  Chap.  iL  10—13.  c6nip.  with  John  i.  14.  Rev.  xxu  23. 

[X]  Chap.  ill.  8.  The  word  nfiio  signifies  a  wdnder,  or  a 
iype.  Vid.  Isa.  xx.  3.  Ezek.  xii.  7.  xxiv.  24.  Chand.  Def. 
ch.  ill.  §  1>  4. 

[t]  Chap.  ill.  8,  9.  A  title  of  the  Messiah,  as  descending 
from  the  stock  of  Ddvid.  Vid.  Isa,  iv.  2.  Jerem.  xxiii.  5. 
^he  Chaldee  Paraphrast  applies  these  texts  to  Christ,  who  is 
eminently  called  God's  servant  Vid.  Isa.  xli.  1.  xlix.  3.  Hi.  13, 
iiii.  11.  £zek.  xxxiv.  28.  I'he  Seventy  translate  the  word 
moYy  (which  signifies  a  branch  rising  upward  jfrom  the  root  or 
atalk)  in  this  and  other  places,  AvaloXv,  the  East,  or  sun.rising. 
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ichtircb^  and  remove  the  iniquity  of  the  land^  and 
the  success  ^  whose  ^ovemiaeat  is  foreshewn 
under  the  premised  completioik  of  Zerabbabari 
designs  {[z}.     The  Prophet  than  iiit^rwaaves  in 
bi^  discourse  t^Mia  iti9truetive  admonitions:   Hk 
unfolds  the  ample  t^oll  of  QoA's  judgment  against 
fheft  and  l^eijulrj^  and  sUeh  other  prevaiiinj^  wick^ 
ednies8(Al  Its  had  provoked  the  fonaer  vengeance 
of  the  Almighty.    He  emblematicaHy  ^uilntyt 
the  four  iiuccessive  empires  that  bad  b^eU,   or 
irhouM  be  employed  as  ministers  of  wmlh  [u]  t 
knd  h  empowered  to  foretel  th^  estabUshiAent.  of 
tile  Jewish  government  under  the  Messiah ;  and 
to  crown  the  representative  of  Qirist,  (who  should 
be  both  King  and   Priest^)  with  tlie  embieras 
elf  eiv3  and  reKgious  authority  united  [c],  wfaidi 
were  to  be  preserved  in  the  temple  as  memorials 
of  the  prophetic  ceremony^  and  as  expressive  of 
the  character  of  the  expected  Messiah. 

To  the  captives  from  Babylon,  or  other  profes- 
sors 0f  the  Hebrew  religion  [n],  whb  pharifiiically 

thence  applied  to  Christ.     Lake  i.  78.  and  translated  "  the  ' 
day-sprini^.*'     Hence,  perhajps,  the  Jewish  prophecy  men. 
tioned  by  Tacituiy  (ut.  valesceret  Oriens.)    Vid.'  Tacit.  Hbt» 
Lib*  V.  c.  xiii.    Grot,  in  loc.  et  ad  Agg.  ik  8. 

[zj^  Chap.  iy.  9, 10. 

[a^  Chap.  V.  and  Deut.  yxvii.  xxviii. 

[b]  Chap.  vi.  The  chariots  and  horses  probably  represent 
the  Bab^lonian,^  Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  empires* 
The  two  brazen  mountains  may  signify  God's  immoveable  de- 
crees.   Vid.  Psa.  xuvi.  6. 

[c]  Chap.  vi.  10 — 16. 

[o]  Some  have  supposed  that  they  who  were  sent  to  pray 
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obtdrved  solemn  feats  widioat  true  contrition^  the 
Prophet  recommends  Jud^metit^  mercy^  and  com- 
passion [s] ;  and  then  addressing  himself  to  the 
Jews,  he  promises  a  return  of  righteousness  and 
fiBivour  to  Jerusalem :  a^uring  them,  that  th6 
mournful  fasts  with  which  they  lamented  its  de- 
gfametion,  should  be  converted  into  cheerful  feasts ; 
and  that  the  church  of  the  Lord  should  be  enlarged 
by  the  accession  of  many  nations  converted  by 
means  of  the  Jews  [f]  . 

The  twelfth  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
this  book,  which  exhibits  a  prophetic  description 
of  soRie  circumstances  afterwards  fulfilled  in  our 
Saviour,  appears  to  be  cited  by  St.  Matthew  as 
qx)ken  by  Jeremy  [a].  As  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters,  which  are  connected  by  a  kind 
of  continuation,  have  been  thoug4it  to  contain 
some  particulars  more  suitable  to  the  period  of 
Jeremiah,  than  to  that  of  Zechariah,  or  to  the 
design  of  his  appointment  ^h^,  some  learned  wri- 

befere  the  Lord,  vid.  ch.  viL  2.  were  Persian  oficers  of  Da. 
liiii.  Theodoret  hndgineSy  that  they  were  Cutheans,  or  Sama- 
ritaiiB.  Some  have  supposed,  tfaat  they  were  distant  inhabi- 
tants of  Jndiea ;  but  probably  they  were  Jewish  captives  from 
Babylon,    Vid.  Calniet,  and  other  Commentators* 

[b]  Chap.  viL  9,  ld»    See  Matt.  xxSSi  S. 

[f]  Chap,  viii, 

[o]  Matt  xxm.  9, 10. 

[it]  Hede  is  of  ojiinion,  that  the  description  of  Tyre,  in 
chap,  ix,  S.  was  not  applicable  to  her  condition  after  the  de« 
St  ruction  effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  New  Tyre  might  be 
rising  mto  prosperity  in  the  time  of  Zechariah.  The  prophecies 
in  the  niBtt  chapter  against  Dtnascns  and  tlie  Philistinef ,  and 
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ters  have  conceived  [i],  that  they  were  writteir  1^^ 
the  former  Prophet ;  that  they  cUffer  in  style  frotH 
the  eight  first  chapters  [k],  and  ths(t  they  have  been 
accidentally  transposed,  or  joined  to  those  of  Ze*. 
chariah^  from  similarity  of  subject.  Other  writers 
are^  howevery  of  opinion,  that  St.  MatUieW  in  the 
pbqe  referred  tOy  might  aQude  to  some  traditional 
projj^ecy  of  Jeremiah  i  or  that  the  name  of  Je- 
remy  was  improperly  added  or  substituted  by  a 
mistake  of  the  eopyist  of  the  Gospel  for  tluit  of 
Zechariab  [l].  These  writers  maintain,  that  the 
chapters  coneemed  in  this  enquiry  admit  of  a  con^ 
struction  petfeetly  consistent  with  the  time  of  Ze-^ 

Especially  against  Askdos;  bave  been  judged  more  descriptive 
of  the  desolation  produced  by  Nebdchadoesizar,  than  of  the 
oiiclimstances  which  resnked  from  the  victories  of  AlevaadeF. 
I4  nay  1^  observed,  likevrise,  that  Assyria  is  threatened  in 
chapu  X.  XI.  though  that  empire  was  destroyed  before  Ae  time 
of  Zechariah.  Assyria,  however,  may  be  put  for  Syria,  or  the 
eneroieis  of  (jk>d  in  general.  Some,  also,  appfy  thE  passage  in' 
A.  11. 1 — 6.  at  Feast  m  the  first  instance  to  the  destruction- 
of  Jerusalem  produced  by  the  Babylonians ;  though,  perhaps^ 
k  may  refer  only  to  those  calamitous  circumstances  which 
occurred  subsequently  to  Che  lime  of  Zechariah,  as  under  An- 
tioohosor  Vespasian^  Vid.  1  Mace.  i.   Joseph,  de  BeU  Jud. 

[i]  Hammond  in  Matt,  xxvii.  Mede,  Book  IV.  Epist  31^ 
et  60.  Kidder.  Demoast  Pari  11.  o.  iii.  Randolph'^  Texts^ 
cited  Ml  N.  T.  n.  28. 

[k]  Lowthli  Prselecti  Poet*  21.      , 

[l]  Matt  xxvii.  9^  One  MS.  the  Syriac  apd  Persic  ver^ 
akNM»  et  God.  Verc.  et  Veron.  jn  Blanchini  Evang.  ^ad.  read 
iA  vm  w^of^,  without  any  name,  as  do  some  of  the  fSeaheis* 
St.  Jerom  professed  to  have  seen  a  book  attributed  to  Jece» 
miah,  in  which  the  prophetic  passage  was  contained. 
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tWriah ;  that  Zechariah  in  them'  describes  tbi^ 
conquest  of  Damascus^  Tyre^  and  Sidon^  and  of 
the  cities  of  the  Philistines^  as  effected  by  Alex- 
ander [m]  ;  the  victories  of  the  Maccabees  oyer 
the  troops  of  Antiochus^  who  was  of  Grecian  de-r 
scent;  with  future  successes  to  be  obtained  by 
conversion  to  the  true  God^  and  deliverances  simt-^ 
hr  tfi  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  [n].  It  is  fur- 
ther supposed  that  Zechariah  then  angry  at  the 
little  effect  produced  by  his  endeavours^  denounces 
the  future  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  its  temple  [o], 
and  lofty  houses ;  and  represents  himself  as  break- 
ing in  vision  the  symbolical  badges  of  his  pas^ral 
office,  and  as  assuming  "  the  instruments  of  a 
foolish  shepherd/'  to  foreshew  the  cruelties  which 
fihould  be  exercised  by  wicked  rulers  [p] :  inter- 
Bpersed  with,  and  adumbrated  by  which  temporal 
promises  and  threats,  are  prophecies  of  Christ; 
who  is  spoken  of  in  the  most  strikinj^  manner,  as 

[m]  Chap.  is.  1 — 16. 

[n]  Chap.  ix.  13.  x.  10,  11. 

[o]  Chap.  xi.  1— .8.  Lebanon  is  supposed  to  mean  the 
temple  with  its  cedar  buildings.  The  Jewish  writei^  relate^ 
that  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  doors,  though 
barred  with  iron,  opened  6f  their  own  accord.  Vid.  Joseph, 
de  BelL  Jud.  Lib.  VIL  c  xii.  when  R.  Jobanan,  a  disciple  of 
R.  Hillel,  directing  his  speech  to  tlie  temple,  said,  ''  I  know 
thy  destruction  is  at  hand,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Z«- 
cbariah,^  (open  thy  doors,  O  Lebanon.)  Tacitns  gires  ac. 
eonat  of  the  portentous  opening  of  the  doors.  Vid*  Hist* 
Lib*  V.  €•  xiii. 

[p]  Chap.  xi.  15~17.  Basnige's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  Book 
Vn.   Prid.  Con,  Par.  I.  B.  iii.  Aa.  O,  Ptokmy  Philometor.  •  • 
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with  respect  ta  his  lowly  entrance  to  Jei^usalem  f 
'^  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an 
ass  [q]  ;"  and  hb  being  valued  at  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  which  is  typically  foreshcwn  in  a  visionary 
representation  [r]. 

Whatever  may  be  determined  as  to  these  three 
chapters,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose, 
with  some  commentators,  that  the  twelfth,  thir« 
teenth,  and  fourteenth  chapters  also,  which  con* 
stitute  a  distinct  prophecy,  were  written  before  the 
time  of  Zechariah  ;  since  they  contain  nothing 
incompatible  with  the  period  of  that  Prophet  [s]. 
At  whatever  time  they  were  composed,  they  were 
unquestionably    the    production   of  an    inspired 

[q]  Chap.  ix.  0.  comp.  with  Matt.  xxi.  2—0.  where  the 
Evangelist,  perhaps,  refers  likewbe  to  Isaiah  \%iu  11  •  Vid. 
also,  John  xii.  14, 15.  who  cites  the  sense  rather  than  the  words 
of  the  Prophet 

[r]  Chap.  xL  12,  13.  comp.  with  Matt  xxvi.  16.  xxviL 
3—10. 

[s]  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Prophet  in  chap.  xii.  11. 
alludes  to  the  mourning  made  for  Josiah,  who  was  slain  at 
Megiddo.  Vid.  2  Kuigs  xxiii.  29.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22—2^ 
But  Zechariah  might  speak  of  this  mourning  as  proverbially 
sorrowful,  though  it  happened  before  his  time.  Some  also 
have  imagined,  that  the  prediction  in  chap.  siii.  2—6.  waa 
uttered  before  the  captivity,  though  the  abuses  of  which  the 
final  extirpation  is  there  foretold^  were  not  so  totally  sup. 
pressed  as  to  be  unknown  after  the  return  {tem  Babylon.  The 
Pr<^ets  likewise,  in  general,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  final 
reformation  to  be  produced  in  the  church,  foretel  the  utter 
destruction  of  idolatry.  Vid.  Isaiah  ?i.  18.  vol.  29L  xxxi.  7. 
Hosea  ii.  17*    Micah  y.  19. 
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writer,  shice  they  are  eited  as  such  in  the  New 
Testament  [t].  They  contain  prophecies  which 
refer  entirety  to  the  cipcumstances  dP  the  christian 
dispensation.  They  begin  with  t^e  assurance  of 
sonre  final  yictories  to  be  obtained  over  the  ene- 
fiMes  of  Jerusalem  [u];  they  describe  the  restora^ 
tto«  of  the  J^iWB,  their  conrersion  and  bitter  com- 
punction for  having  pierced  the  Messiah  [x].  The 
P^phet,  in  the  desultory  spirit  of  prophesy^  then 
points  to  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel, 
Mrhen  ^'  a  fonntain  should  be  openei  to  the  house 
of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem^ 
fbr  sin  and  nnolennne6s[r]/'  Wit^  an  animated 
apostrophe  in  the  name  of  the  L)nl  of  Ho8t% 
he  calls  upon  ''  the  sword  to  waken  against  the 
Shepherd  and  against  the  man  thatwas  his"  (the 
Lord's)  ''  fellow  [z]/'  He  represent ''  the  Shep»- 
herd  as  smitten,  and  the  sheep  scattered  [a],^'  at  a 
lime  when  it  should  come  to  pass  tiat  in  afl  the 
land  two  {Mirts  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  remain* 
der  be  Idft  whose  fidth  diould  be  triei  in  affictm^ 
niid  should  finally  acknowledge  the  Lord  their 
GqdCn].    In  the  last  chapter,  he  raire  minutely 

[t]  Joha  xix.  37.    Matt  xxL  4,  5.  xxvi.  31. 

£u]  Cbap*  xiL  1— >9.  comp.  with  Ezek.  xxxii.  xxxix.  aod 
tt«v,  XX.  9. 

[xj  Chap.  xu.  10. 

[y]  Chap.  xiii.  1. 

[z]  Chap.  xiii.  7.  vnwp,  **  mj  associate  ;*'  ic  Sept.  n^^u 
See  Luke  ii.  35.  Philip,  ii.  6.  Acts  ii.  23. 

[a]  Chap.  xiii.  7.  comp.  with  Matt  xxti.  II.  and  Mark 
xiv.27. 

[b]  Chap.  xiii.  8,  9.    Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jqd.  Lh.  VII. 
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describes  the  destruction  irf  Jemsatem  by  the 
Romans  [c],  and  the  ultimate  discomfiture  of  tb6 
enemies  of  the  Jews[Dl  together  with  the  final 
and  triumphant  establishment  of  the  righteous 
kingdom  of  Christy  who  should  be  King  over  the 
whole  earth  [£].  The  Prophet  describes  these  par-" 
4ictdars  with  a  clearness  which  indicated  the  near 
approach  of  the  events  of  which  he  spedcs. 

The  style  of  Zechariah  is  so  remarkably  simikr 
to  that  of  Jeremiah^  that  the  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed to  obseive^  that  the  spirit  of  Jeremiah  had 
passed  into  Hm.  He  is  generally  prosaic  till 
towards  the  coiclusion  of  his  book^  when  he  be- 
comes more  elevated  and  poetical.  The  whole 
work  is  beautiiilly  connected  by  easy  transitions, 
and  present  aid  future  scenes  are  blended  with  the 
roost  delicate  contexture. 

Epiphaniufi  attributes  some  predictions  to  Ze- 
chariah, whidi  were  delivered  according  to  his 
account  by  he  Prophet  at  Babylon,  and  ^n  the 
journey  in  bi  return  fixmi  thence :  but  these  are 
not  ejdtant  in  scripture,  and  are  of  viery  qutotion- 
able  anthoriy.  The  Zecharidi  to  whom  an  apo<^ 
cryphal  bool  is  attributed  by  some  writers,  is  sup- 
posed to  hme  been  a  different  person  from  the 
Frophet,  an!  according  to  Fabricius,  he  was  the 
lather  of  Join  the  Baptist  [f].      . 

[c]  Cb&p.  av.  1,  2..  that  by  Vesfmmn.  Vid.  EuBeb.  De- 
moDst.  Lib.  V.,  ^ 

[Dj  Chap,  chr.  3. 

[b]  Chap.  %vf,  8.  and  followuig  itne* 
[p]  Athai;  Synop.  Fabric.  I'seudep.  Script  vol.  i. 
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M ALACHi  was  the  last  of  those  Prophets  who  flou- 
rished before  the  Gospel  dispensation.  Some 
writers  strangely  imagined  thatMalachi  was  merely 
a  general  name^  signifying  the  angel  of  the  Lord ; 
B  messenger^  or  Prophet,  because  the  title  of 
Malach-Jehovah,  or  messenger  of  the  Loid  was 
often  applied  to  the  Prophets  [a].  The  Septua- 
gint  version  has  rendered  OKbD>  Malachi,  my 
angel;  and  several  of  the  Fathers  have  quoted 
Malachi  under  the  title  ''  of  the  angel  of  the 
Liorjd ;''  and  hence  some  have  conceited  that  he  was 
an  angd  incarnate,  and  not  a  man[B].  Others 
have  supposed  that  under  the  appellative  name  of 

[a]  Isa.  xUv.  20.  Haggai  i.  13.  Maimon.  Move  Nevoch, 
Par.  IL  c  xli.    "  Propheta  non  raro  yocatur  ADgelvs.'' 

[b]  Origen.  .torn.  ii«  in  Joan.  Hieron.  Prooeni.  in  Malaclu 
Jiiigust.de  CiYit.  Deiy  Lib.  XVlIL.c.  xxv.  Tertull,  coot.  Juds. 
7be  same  idea  prevailed  concenibg  Haggai;  the  Baptist,  &Ct 
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Malachi^  was  intended  Ezra  [c] ;  and  have  main- 
tained that  Malachi  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
Prophets  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  But  it  is 
very  certain^  that  Malachi  was  a  different  person 
from  Ezra<  His  work  had  a  distinct  place  in  the 
Hebrew  canon ;  and  in  fact  he  is  as  much  noticed 
by  the  author  of  Ekrclesiasticus^  as  any  of  the 
other  minor  Prophets:  all  of  whom  are  celebrated 
under  one  collective  memorial  [d].  The  names  of 
the  Prophets  are  very  often  expressive  of  their 
office ;  and  that  of  Malachi  was  probably  assumed 
as  descriptive  of  his  character  [e]^  as  he  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  the  virtues  of  his  mind^ 
and  for  the  graces  of  his  exterior  form ;  it  being 
unquestionably  the  appropriate  name  of  an  human 
Prophet. 

Malachi  is  represented  by  «ome  traditionary 
accounts^  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Zabu}on, 
and  a  native  of  Saphafp]:  to  have  died  young, 
and  to  have  been  buried  with  his  ancestors  at 
Sapha,  after  having  assisted  as  a  member  of  the 
great  Synagogue  in  the  re-establishment  of  order 
and  prosperity  in  his  country.     Usher  conceives 

[c]  Abrah.  Zacut,  in  Juchasio,  David  6aiiz»  ChaldeeParcp. 
19  MftliGh.  BMxtof r.  Ti^fiad.  e*  iii  tlieroiu  Prof,  m  Maladi. 

[d]  Ecclus.  xlix.  10. 

[b]  Soae  inventive  writers  abtnrdly  say,  that  an  angd 
visibly  appeared  to  eonfixm  immediately  what  the  Profihtl 
Uttered.    Vid.  Epiph.  Doroth.  et  Chron.  Alex. 

[p]  Or  Sophu,  or  Svpba.  or  Socha.  Vid.  Epiphan.  Dorvlhi. 
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him  to  have  flourished  about  A.  M.  3588y  which  is 
about  twenty  years  later  than  the  period  assigned 
to  him  by  Blair  [g].  But  as  it  appears  from  the 
consent  of  all  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity^  that 
the  light  of  prophecy  expired  in  Malachi  [h]^  we 
may  suppose  that  the  termination  of  his  ministry 
coincided  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  first 
seven  weeks  of  Daniel's  prophecy^  which  was  the 
period  allotted  for  '^  sealing  the  vision  and  pro-* 
phecy  [ij.'*  This,  according  to  Prideaux's  ac- 
count, must  be  assigned  to  A.M.  3595,  but  ac« 
cording  to  the  calculations  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  to 
A.M.  3607,  twelve  years  later  [k].  Whichever 
reckoning  we  may  prefer,  Malachi  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  completed  the  canon  of  the  Old 
.  Testament,  about  four  hundred  years  before  the 

[g]  St  Jerom  makes  Malaclii  contemporary  with  Darius 
Hystaspes.  Tid.  Hieron.  Prolegom.  in  12  Propb.  et  Procem.  in 
Mai.  Euseb.  Cbron.  Lib.  IL  Tbeodor.  Praoem.  in  12  Propb. 
But  if  we  admit  Blair*9  account,  wbicb  gives  Malacbi  tbt 
highest  antiquity,  he  must  rather  ^ve  been  contemporary 
wiUi  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  or  Darius  Nothus.  Vid.  August, 
de  Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  XVIIL  c.  xxxv.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I. 
p.  396.     Cyrill.  Prsef.  in  Malach. 

[h]  Abraham  Zacutus  in  Jucbasio,  David  Ganz.  in  Zemacfa« 
David.  Seder  01am  Zuta.  Maimon.  Massec.  Sotah«  c.  ult* 
Edict.  Bartiner.  Gem.  Sanhed.  c.  i.  §  13.  Cosri  Maam,  3.  §  39* 
R.  Tanchum.  1  Mace.  iv.  46.  ix.  27.  Clemens  Alex.  Strom. 
Lib.  L  Justin  Martyr  entertained  a  false  notion  that  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  did  not  cease  till  the  Christian  sera.  Smith  oi| 
Prophecy,  ch.  xii. 

fi]  Dan.  ix.  24. 

^k]  Preface  to  Nehemiah,  p.  230,  note  £* 
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birth  of  Christ ;  when  the  great  designs  of  Pro* 
vidence  were  completed  in  the  termination  of  the 
prophetic  ministry ;  and  when  a  scheme  of  pro- 
phecy was  unfolded  which  in  its  entire  contexture 
was  to  be  accommodated  to^  and  to  characterize 
the  Messiah. 

Malacht  certainly  prophesied  some  time  after 
Haggai  and  Zeehariah^  for  in  his  time  the  temple 
was  rebuilt  and  the  worship  re-established  [l]  ; 
his  ministry  coincided  with  or  succeeded  that  of 
Nehemiah.  He  censures  the  same  offences  that 
had  excited  the  indignation  of  that  governor^  and 
which  he  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  reform ;  for 
Malachi^  speaking  of  God's  superior  kindness  to 
the  Israelites  above  the  Edomites^  begins  with 
declaiming  against  the  priests  for  their  profane 
and  mercenary  conduct^  and  the  people  for  their 
multiplied  divorces  and  intermarriages  with  idola-' 
trous  nations  [m]:  he  threatens  them  with  punish- 
ment and  rejection;  declaring  that  God  would 
^'  make  his  name  great  among  the  Gentiles  [n]/' 

[l]  Chap.  i.  7,  10, 12.  iii.  10. 

[m]  Mai.  ii.  comp.  with  Nch.  nXn.  23-^27.  and  Mai.  i.  10. 
iiL  8.  with  Neh.  xiii.  10,  11. 

[|<i]  Chap.i.  11.  The  latter  part  of  this  verse  relative  to 
Mincha,  or  rather  Ve-meo-e-heh  nnJD),  an  ohiation  of  bread, 
to  be  generally  offered  up,  was  considered  in  tlie  primitive 
church  as  an  express  prophecy  of  the  chri9tian  sacrifice  in  tli^ 
Eucharist,  of  which  the  circumstances  are  described  under  the 
typicai  rites  of  the  Jewish  worship.  Hence  tlie  words  of  th6 
passage  were  inserted  into  an  hymn  in  the  liturgy  of  the  churcli 
of  Alexandria,  which  is  called  the  liturgy  of  St,  MiM^k.     ViUf 
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Ibr  that  he  was  wearied  with  the  impiety  of  IsraeL 
'  From  this  the  Prophet  takes  occasion  awfully  to 
proclaim  that  the  Lord  whom  they  sou^ht^  should 
Buddenly  come^  with  restoration^  as  it  were^  of  the 
divine  presence,  to  his  temple,  preceded  by  that 
messenger  who,  like  an  harbinger,  should  prepare 
Ids  way ;  that  the  Lord,  when  he  should  appear, 
should  purify  the  sons  of  Levi  from  their  unrigh- 
teousness, and  refine  them  as  metal  from  the 
dross  [o]  ;  that  then  '^  the  offering  of  Judah,"  the 
spiritual  sacrifice  of  the  heart,  should  '^  be  plea- 
Bant  to  the  Lord,''  as  was  that  of  the  Patriarchs, 
or  their  uncorrupted  ancestors  [p];  and  that  the 
Lord  would  quickly  exterminate  the  corruptions 
and  adulteries  which  prevailed.  He  proceeds  with 
an  earnest  exhortation  to  repentance:  promising 
high  rewards  and  remembrance  to  the  righteous 
in  that  last  day,  when  the  Lord  should  select  unto 
iiimself  a  peculiar  treasure,  and  finally  discern  be- 
tween the  righteoMS  and  the  wicked  [qJ.  Malachi 
concludes  with  an  impressive  assurance  of  approach- 
ing salvation  to  those  who  feared  God's  name, 
from  that  '^  sun  of  righteousness  which  should 
arise  with  healing  in  his  wings ;"  and  render  them 
triumphant :  enjoining,  in  the  solemn  close  of  his 

Joha  iy.  21, 22.    Levit.  li.   Mede*s  Discoarses  on  the  ChriatiaB 
Sacrifice,  vol.  i.  B.  II.  p.  451.    August,  de  Oivit.  Dei,  Lib. 

XVIII.  C.  XXXV. 

[o]  Chap.  ill.  1—3.  comp.  with  Isaiah  i.  25.     Mark  i.  2. 
Luke  i.  76. 

[p]  Chap.  iii.  4.    "  As  in  the  days  of  old.** 
[9]  Chap.  iii.  16—18. 

Nn 
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exhortation^  and  uttering,  as  it  were,  the  last  ad* 
monition  of  the  Jewish  Prophets,  an  observance 
of  the  Law  of  Moses :  till  the  advent  of  Elijah 
[a],  the  Prophet,  who  before  the  cooung  of  thi^ 
''  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,  should  turn 
the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
heart  of  the  children  [s]  to  their  Ihtiiers  ;*'  who  should 
produce  an  entire  amendment  in  the  mind^  of  the 
people. 

Thus  IVblachi  sealed  up  the  volume  of  pro- 
phecy in  the  description  of  that  personage  at 
whose  aj>pearance  the  evangelists  b^n  the  Grospd 
history  [t]  ;  and  He  who  terminated  the  iHustrious 
succession  of  the  Prophets  of  the  first  dispensa- 
tion, and  predicted  the  .coming  of  the  Baptist,  was 
in  an  especial  degree  entitled  to  a  share  of  our 
Saviour's  testimony,  when  He  declared,  in  terms 
which  defined  the  objects  and  extent  of  Jewidi 
prophecy,  that  *'  all  the  Prophets  prophesied  untfl 
John[u]."     Malachi  is  likewise  elsewhere  fre- 

fa]  Chap.  iv.  5*  John  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elias*  Vid.  Luke  i.  17.  and  reaenibled  htm  io  office  and  cha- 
racter. Vid.  Mark  is.  12.  Ecclus.  xlviii.  10.  The  Seveoty 
ibllowiog  the  received  Jewish  tradition,  add  ''  the  Tishbite/ 
In  this  tense  John  denies  himself  to  be  Elias.  John  i.  21.  He 
was  not  Elias  himself,  but  anodier  Elias,  the  antitype  of  the 
first. 

[s]  It  is  proposed  to  translate  h9,  al ;  not '  to/  but '  with.' 
Vid.  Exod.  xxxy.  22.  et  Kimchi.  And  then  the  passage  means 
not  that  Elijah  should  reconcile  religious  differences  between 
intimate  relations,  but  that  he  should  produce  a  general  re- 
formation.   Vid.  Amald.  inEcclos.  xlviii.  10. 

[t]  Mark  i.  1,  2. 

[it]  Matt,  xu  13.    Luke  zvu  16*  Jansen,  in  Ecclus.  xWiii.  2. 
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quendy  cited  as  a  Prophet  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  [x]. 

The  work  of  Malachi  was   admirably  calcu* 
lated  to  excite  religious  impressions^  and  an  ob- 
servance of  that  Law  which  was  to  direct  the 
chosen  people  of  God  till  a  more  perfect  insti* 
tution  should  be  established.    He  calls  upon  the 
people^  in  animated  language^  to  testify  their  gra- 
titude and  reverence  for  God ;  he  particularly  re- 
minds the  priests  of  the  covenant  of  peace  which  . 
God  had  made  with  Levi  for  the  fear  wherewith 
Be  feared  the  Lord,  ''  when  the  law  of  truth  was 
in  his  mouth,  and  iniquity  was  not  found  in  his 
lips/'  vrfaen  <^  he  walked  with  God  in  peace  ami 
equity,  and  turned  many  away  from  iniquity;*' 
and   he    emphatically   adds,    with  intimation    it 
might  seem  of  ordinances  to  be  established  for  a 
purer  ministry,  '^  for  the  priest's  lips  should  keep 
knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his 
mouth,  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  [y]." 

The  style  of  Malachi  has  been  represented  as  of 
the  middQe  kind ;  it  is  not  remarkable  for  beauty, 
as  he  lived  in  the  decline  of  the  Hebrew  poetry^, 
which  decayed  much  after  the  Jewish  captivity, 

[x]  Matt.  XI.  10.  z?iL  10-^12.  Mad^  L  2.  ix.  11,  12. 
Luke  i.  17.  viL  27*    Rom.  ix.  13. 

[T]  Chap.  ii.  4^7.  2  Corinlh.  ▼.  20.  The  Jews,  by  the 
metsenger  of  the  coveoant,  understood  the  Mesltah.  See 
IUym«  Martini,  Pugio  Fidei,  cap.  ix.  p.  376.  Edit.  Lips.  1687, 
See  also,  p.  106^  on  Haggai  ii.  7.  ,    .  , .  , 
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The  books  which  are  admitted  into  our  Bibles 
under  the  description  of  Apocryphid  Books^  are 
so  denominated  from  a  Greek  word^  which  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  uncertainty  and  concealed  nature  of 
their  original  [aJ.  They  have  not  any  title  to  be  con- 
sidered as  inspired  writings;  and  though  in  re- 
spect of  their  antiquity  and  valuable  contents^  they 

[a]  Apocrypha,  from  mw^n^ti,  to  hide.  The  word  seems 
to  have  been  first  applied  only  to  books  of  doubtful  authority; 
or  as  it  is  used  by  Origen;  to  imply  works  out  of  the  canon* 
It  was  afterwards  employed  to  characterize  spurious  and  per« 
nicious  books.  It  has  been  thought,  that  books  of  doubtful 
character  were  first  termed  Apocryphal  by  the  Jews,  because 
they  were  removed  aw6  rm  nfuwlut  from  the  ark  of  Ae  cove^ 
naot,  where  the  canonical  books  were  placed,  or  because  shut 
up  firom  the  generality  of  readers,  and  concealed,  as  some  as- 
sert, in  a  chest  of  the  temple.  In  the  primitiye  church,  sooie 
of  these  books,  especially  those  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cus,  were  imparted  to  Catechumens,  and  all  of  them  were  al« 
lowed  to  be  read  under  certain  restrictions.  Athanas.  Synop. 
loou  ii.  p«  65.  Edit.  Par.  1627. 
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are  annexed  to  the  canonical  books^  it  is  in  a 
separate  division  :  and  by  no  means  upon  an  idea 
that  they  are  of  equal  authority^  in  point  of  doc^ 
trine^  with  them ;  or  that  they  are  to  be  received 
as  oracles  of  iaith;  to  sanctify  opinions^  or  to 
determine  religious  controversies. 

It  is  universally  allowed^  that  these  books  were 
not  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews^  to  whom  alone  *'  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God[B];''  and^  indeed^ 
that  they  were  composed  after  the  closing  of  the 
sacred  catalogue.  Some  writers  without^  how- 
ever, a  shadow  of  authority,  have  pretended 
that  some  of  them,  as  Tobit,  Judith,  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  Baruch,  and  perhaps  others,  were  received 
by  the  Jews  into  a  second  canon  [c],  said  to  be 
made  by  a  council  assembled  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  Eleazar  the  high-priest,  upon  the  occasion 
of  sending  the  seventy-two  interpreters  to  Ptolemy 
King  of  Egypt  [dJ  ;  and  that  the  rest  were  ca- 
nonized by  a  third  council,  assembled  in  the  time 
of  Sammai  and  Hillel ;  but  of  these  councils,  the 
Jews,  tenacious  as  they  are  of  traditions,  have  no 
account  or  memorial;  and  the  books  in  question 
were  composed  after  the  cessation  of  the  prophetic 

[b]  Rom.  ill  8.  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  Lib.  I.  $  yiiL  p.  1833, 
HieroD.  Prol.    Oal.    Introduction,  p.  8. 

[c]  Hence  they  are  sometimes  called  Deatro-canonical  by 
the  Romanists. 

[d]  Oenebard.  Chron.  Lib.  IL  p*  100.  col.  2.  and  p.  284. 
col*  1.  Maldonati  de  Sacram.  Pouiit.  q.  de  Porgat.  p.  141k 
Serar.  in  Mace.  Praelog.  iii. 
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ipirit^  foy  p6iiK>Q$  who  displayed  no  cbancters^f 
inipiration ;  and  some  of  whom  seem  to  have  dig- 
daimi^d  its  pretensions  [e].  They  were  not  acr 
cepted  by  the  Jews  as  of  canonical  authority^  nor 
were  they^  as  some  have  imagined^  placed  among 
the  QOin3^  writings^  a  title  under  which  some  of 
4he  Holy  Scriptures  were  ranged.  No  books^ 
indeed^  were  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Jews^ 
but  those  of  writers  allowed  to  be  inspired^  or 
chronicles  of  their  own  nation^  transmitted  from 
^ige  to  age^  as  the  authentic  recwds  of  their  state 
and  polity  [f], 

Tqbit  and  Judith  were^  indeed^  supposed  by  the 
Rabbinical  conceits^  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  bwer  kind  of  inspiration  which  was  called 
Bath  Col  filia  vocisfoj.  But  this  v?as  an  absurd 
fancy^  and  none  of  the  books  are  cited  either  (is 
prophetic  or  doctrinal  by  our  Saviour  or  hb  apos- 
tles [h3  ;  and  though  some  writers  have  pretended 

[e]  1  Mace.  ix.  27.    2  Mace.  ii.  30,  81.  xv.  88. 

[f]  The  later  Jews  esteemed  some  of  the  prophetical  books 
•tc^  be  Hagiographa  in  an  higher  sense  of  the  word ;  supposiag 
them  to  be  derived  from  the  second  degree  in  their  scale  of 
prophecy.  Vid.  Maimon.  More  Nevoch.  P.  II.  c.  xh.  Hoet. 
in  Judith.  -  Prop.  IV.  p.  170.  The  word  was,  perhaps,  first 
intended  to  describe  the  uninspired  productions  of  holy  men  ; 
and  afterwards  improperly  applied  to  fancilul  distinetions  of 
the  sacred  books.  Vid.  Introdoction  to  this  work,  p.  10* 

[o]  Prefhee  to  the  Prophets. 

[h]  Index  T;estimon.  a  Christ  et  Apol.  citat.  ex  Vet  T.  m 
fin*  BibL  Tulg.  edit.  Sixt  V»  et  Clemen.  yilL  Venet  1616. 
CathariR.  optise.  de  'Script  Canon.  Stapleton  de  Aulor.  S. 
Script.  Lib.  11.  c.  iv.  §  14*  and  Preface  to  the  second  book  of 
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to  discover  a  coincidence  between  certain  passages 
contained  in  them^  and  others  in  the  New  Testa^^ 
ment^  it  will  be  found  that  the  evangelical  writers 
on  these  occasions  only  accidentaHy  concur  in  sen- 
timent or  expression  with  the  authors  of  the  apo^ 
cryphal  books;  or  that  the  resemblance  results 
from  an  imitation  of  passages  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament^  which  the  evangelic»d  and 
the  apocrypha]  writers  might  equaUy  have  had  in 
view.  But  indeed^  if  any  occasional  allusion^  or 
borrowed  expressions^  could  be  proved,  they  would 
by  no  means  establish  the  authority  of  the  apocry- 
phal books ;  which  might  be  referred  to,  as  were 
other  books  by  the  sacred  writers,  without  any 
design  to  confer  on  them  a  character  of  divine 
authority  [i]. 

It  is  certain,  that  fong  after  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  the  Hebrew  canon  consisted  but  of 
twenty-two  books  [&] ;  and  that  at  this  day  the 
Jews  adhere  to  the  same  list,  though  by  separating 
books  formerly  united,  they  increase  the  number; 
and  it  is  not  probable,  or  consistent  with  any  au- 

Esdras,  which  was  written  or  interpolated^  after  the  publication 
of  the  New  Testament. 

[i J  2  Tutk.  iii.  8,  Heb.  lU.  21.  Judc,  ter.  14.  Origcn. 
iVok  b  Cant. 

{k]  i«se|rfi,coat  Apion*  §  viii.  £useb.  Hist  Eccles.  Lib.  III^ 
4:.h.  R»  Asanas  in  Meor  Enaim*  p.  29*  141,  169, 176.  R.  Ge- 
daliah  Ben-Jechiyab  in  Shakhelesh  Haccabbalah.  p.  68,  99, 
104.  R.  Abnib.  Zachus  in  Juchasin,  p.  136,  138.  R.  David 
etnte  in  Tseattcb  D4vkl,  Part  11.  p.  10.  R.  Menasse  Ben  Is« 
fici  de  Crct^ne,  Prob.X.  py  46.  as  cited  hy  Grabe. 
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tbentic  accounts^  to  suppose^  that  at  any  time 
before  or  after  Christ  the  caaon  which  the  Jews 
so  religiously  respected^  should  have  been  altered 
by  them.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  should  have 
admitted  any  addition  after  the  death  of  Simon 
the  Just^  who  was  the  last  of  the  great  Synagogue; 
or  that  if  such  addition  had  been  allowed^  they 
should  have  expunged  these  writings^  which  con* 
tain  nothing  so  favourable  to  Christianity  as  the 
prophetic  books  which  they  have  suffered  to  con- 
tinue inviolate.  Had  the  books  been  erased  before 
the  time  of  Christy  the  sacrilege  must  have  excited 
his  censures ;  and  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Gospel^  any  endeavour  to  defoce  the  canon  must 
have  been  detected  and  exposed. 

These  apocryphal  books  did  not  constitute  any 
part  of  the  Septuagint  >^version  of  the  scriptures,  as 
set  forth  by  the  translators  under  Ptolemy.  It  is 
supposed  however  that  manyof  them  were  received 
by  the  Jewish^synagogue  established  at  Alexandria, 
which  possibly  might  have  derived  its  origin  from 
the  period  of  that  version  [l].  From  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  they  were  probably  accepted  by  the 
Christian  church;  but  by  whomsoever,  and  at 
whatever  time  they  were  communicated,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  not  received  as  canonical,  or 
enrolled  among  the  productions  of  the  inspired 
writers ;  since  they  are  not  in  the  earlier  cata- 
logues [m];  and  are   excluded  from    the  sacred 

[h]  Grabii  Septuagint.  Proleg.  ad  Lib.  Hut.c.  i.  Prop.  24. 
[II]  CoDitiU  Aposi.  Lib*  IL  c.  hrii*  CaooD*  Apost  Can.  nlu 
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list  by  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churchy 
who  flourished  during  the  four  first  centuries  [n]  ; 
though  they  are  often  cited  by  them  as  valuaUe 
and  instructive  works^  and  sometimes  even  as 
divine^  and  as  scripture  in  a  loose  and  popukur 
sense  [o].   In  the  kinguage  of  the  primitive  church 

The  present  copies  of  the  canons  of  theapostles^  which  include 
the  three  books  of  Maccabees,  are  evidently  corrupted,  the 
canons  having  formerly  corresponded  with  the  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  Vid.  Zonar.  in  Concil.  Laodic.  Can.  69. 
Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  IV.  c.  tlxv,  et  xxvi.  Cosin's  Scholast. 
Hist.  ch.  iv.  sect.  45. 

[n]  Dionys.  Hierarch.  Eccles.  c.  iii«  Melito,  ap  Euseb* 
Lib.  IV«  c.  xxvL  Origen  ap.  Euseb.  Hist  Eccles.  Lib.  VI« 
c.  XXV*  Basil  in  Orig.  Philocal*  c.  iiL  Ruffin..  Vers.  Eosek 
Lib.  VL  Tertull.  advers.  Marcion.  Carmen*  Lib.  196, 199, 
who  probably  by  reckoning  Ruth  and  Lamentations  separately, 
makes  the  number  twenty- four.  Athan.  Epist  38.  Athan^ 
Synops.  Hilar.  Prol.  Explan.  in  Psalm.  CyrilL  Catech.  IV.  c. 
XXXV.  p.  68.  Edit  Far.  1720.  Epiphan*  H»re&*  8.  cont 
Epicur*  et  Hseres.  76*  cont.  Anomaeor,  et  de  Pond  et  Mensur» 
Gregor.  Nazianz.  de  ver.  et  German.  Scriptur.  Libr.  torn.  ii« 
p.  98.  Edit  Par.  1630.  Amphiloc.  Epist  ad  Seine*  Chrysost* 
Homil.  IV*  in  Genes,  et  Homil.  8.  in  Epist.  ad  Hebne. 
Hieron.  in  Prolog.  Galeat.  in  Lib.  Solom.  and  Prooem.  in 
Esdram,  et  in  Paralip.  Cosin's  Scbo.  Hbt  Canon  VI.  §  73* 
Ruffin.  Symbl.  Apost  sect.  35^  36. 

[o]  Origen  cites  Tobit  and  the  Maccabees  as  scripture. 
Lib.  VUI.  in  Epist  ad  Rom.  de  Princip.  Lib*  11.  c.  i.  Homil* 
3.  in  Cant  as  he  does  likewise  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and 
the  Book  of  Henoch,  without  believing  them  to  be  canonical 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word*  Origen,  indeed,  believed  that 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  was  inspired.  Vid.  Enarrat.  in  Epi|it* 
ad  Rom.  p.  411.  but  this  was  his  peculiar  opinion.  Vid.  Phi^ 
local*  c.  i*  The  fathers  in  general  who  cite  it  as  scripture,  use 
the  term  only  in  a  popular  sense.    As  Irenaeus  adv.  H  seres* 
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they  were  styled  ecdesiastiGal  [p]^  as  contradistio- 
gubhed  from  those  infallible  works  which  were 
canonized  as  unquestionably  inspired^  and  also 
from  those  erroneous  and  pernicious  writings  which 
were  stigmatized  and  proscribed  as  apocryphal. 

The  ecdesiastical  books>  under  which  diTimm 
were  contained  other  productions  besides  those 
now  termed  apocryphal^  as  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas  [q]^  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  [&])>  <uid 
the  first  epistle  of  Clement^  though  considered 
as  human  works^  and  as  subordinate  to  the  sacred 
books^  were  nevertheless  approved  and  read  by 
the  church  as  capable  of  affording  much  imtruc* 
tion  [f\.  The  Fathers  quote  them  as  pious  and  ve^^ 
nei^ble  books^  and  as  deservedly  holden  in  great 
estimation :  they  speak  of  them  in  high  and  hyper* 
bolical  terms^  as  sacred^  as  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  inspired  writings^  but  not  as  certainly 
inspired^  or  as  of  sufBcietit  authority  in  points  of 
doctrine ;  for  those  passages  which  they  are  repre- 

Lib*  IV.  et  ap.  Euseb.  Hist  £ccle8*  L.  IV.  c.  viiu  et  AthanastoB 
de  iDcarnat.  verb.  Tom.  i.  p.  66.  who  expresdy  says  tbat  it  is 
iMft  Btiietly  canonical.  Epist.  Pasch.  Tom.  ii.  p.  89^  49.  9s 
Ettsebius  quotes  Josephas  and  AristeuSy  as  well  as  the  Mseci^ 
bees.  Pnep«  Evaog.  Lik  VIU.  c  ii.  X.  o.  liu  Demeaat.  Evan^. 
Lib.  IX.  and  X,.  Tlius,  aUa,  Epiphanius  calls  the  apostolicai 
constitutions  divine.  Hasres.  S.  and  10.  CaivLib.  V.c.  &• 

[p]  Ruffin.  in  Sywbolum. 

[q]  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclet.  Lib.  HI.  c.  iri. 

£r]  Tbis  book  was  pr^ably  the  work  now  called  Ibe  8po»^ 
tolical  canons*  Atham  Epist  xftux.  ton.  ii^  p^  86.  Edit  Pan 
1627. 

[sj  Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  Lib.  III.  c.  ii.  and  x.  Lib.  IV.  c<  xxii 
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«0iited  to  cite  firoiti  them  lut  such^  are  cited  in  spu- 
rious or  doubtful  books^  or  from  similar  places- in 
saored  writ.  Abundant  testimonies  have  been  pro>- 
duced  to  prove  that  they  were  not  received  as  cano« 
nical  during  the  four  first  centuries ;  and  they  have 
never  been  generally  admitted  into  the  canon  of 
the  Greek  church ;  nor  were  they  judged  canonical 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets^ 
even  in  the  Western  churchy  till  the  Council  of 
Trent^  in  contempt  of  all  evidence  and  consis- 
tency^ pronounced  them  so  to  be.  In  the  first  gene** 
ral  council  holden  at  Nice^  A.D«  335^  none  of  these 
books  appear  to  have  been  admitted  as  canonical 
[t2  in  any  sense  of  that  word ;  and  they  certainly 
^  were  not  received  by  the  Council  of  Laodicei^ 
which  was  holden  about  forty  years  afterwards^  of 
which  [u]  the  canons  were  accepted  into  the  code 
of  the  universal  church  [x]y  and  which  ackn6w- 
ledged  precisely  the  same  books  that  we  receive. 

[t]  Cosin*s  Scbolaat.  ch.  ti.  sect.  54. 
[v]  The  Greek  copies  of  this  council  reckoa  Barncb^  the 
LameDtalionSy  and  the  Epistle^  as  composing  one  cationiciU 
book  with  Jeremiah;  and  Athanailios  and  Cyril  have  been 
supposed  tobaiFe  received  Bameh  as  canonical.  But  Barucfi 
18  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  referred  to,  not  probaUy  as 
tbe  apocryphal  book,  but  for  a  stiU  more  full  description  df 
Jeremiah's  work,  in  which  the  Baruch  is  often  mentioned,  and 
in  the  writing  of  which  he  was  employed;  and  the  epistle 
may  mean  that  coolahied  in  tht  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Jere* 

.0iiidi%  book.    Vid.Cetfin's  Sahol.  Hist.  ch.  vi.  sect.  61.  ttnd 

*Ffefiice  to  Baraeh. 

*.    fx]  Coneil.  Caked.  Can.  1.  and  Can.  163;    Concil.  Conf. 
stant.  6.  in  Trullo,  Can.  2.    The  last  council  confirmed  abo 
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In  the  fifth  century^  St.  Augustin  [y]  and  th6 
Council  of  Carthage  [z]  appear  to  have  admitted 
(chiefly  in  deference  to  popular  opinion,  and  in 
compliance  with  that  reverence  which  had  arisen 
from  use  [a]X  naost  of  the  apocryphal  bodes  [b] 

the  coancil  of  Carthage,  which  admitted  the  apocrypha ;  but 
it  must  therefore  have  confirmed  that  panoo  only  as  it  ad- 
mitted them  ia  a  secondary  sense,  otherwise  it  could  not  have 
confirmed  that  of  Laodicea,  which  rejected  them  as  not  equal* 
Vid  Justin.  Novel  131.  Justellus  Prsef.  in  Cod.  Eccles.  Uni- 
versal. 

[y]  August,  cont.  Epist.  Gaud.  Donat.  cap*  ixiii.  EfMst.  61. 
ad  Dulcit  de  Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  XVIIL.c.  xxxvL  As  to  the 
Maccabees,  **  Propter  quorundam  martyrum  passiones  vehe- 
mentes  atque  mirabiles,  qui  antequam  Christus  venisset  in 
camem  nsque  ad  mortem  pro  lege  Dei  certaverunt/' 

[z]  The  forty*8eventh  canon  in  which  those  books  are  con- 
secrated^  is  erroneously  attributed  to  the  third  council  of 
Carthage,  which^  as  the  title  says,  assembled  in  397 ;  for  it 
must  have  belonged  to  a  later  council  holden  during  the  time  of 
Boniface,  to  whom  it  is  referred ;  and  it  corresponds  nearly 
with  a  canon  framed  by  an  African  council,  holden  under  the 
consulate  of  Honorius  XII*  and  Theodosius  VIII.  in  410, 
except  that  it  receives  Baruch  and  Maccabees,  which  the 
latter  omits*  Vid*  Con*  Canon*  Eccles*  African*  Can*  24*  et 
Binii,  et  Justelli,  not*  in  Concil*  Carthag*  3*  Can*  47,  48* 

[a]  August,  de  Civit*  Dei,  Lib.  XVIII.  c*  xxxvi*  et  L.  XV. 
o*  xxiii*  Epist.  9  and  10.  ad  Uieron.  **  Quia  a  patribus^*'  (says 
the  canon)  *^  ista  accepimus  legenda***  Vid.  Cosin's  Scbolast 
Hist,  ch*  vii.  not.  82*    See  ConciL  Roman*  A.D.  494* 

[b3  Neither  Augustine^  or  the  canon  attributed  to  this 
council,  enumerate  the  fourth  (that  is,  the  second)  book  o{ 
Esdras,  Baruch,  or  the  Prayer  of  Manas  seth  ;  and  the  canon 
omits  the  books  of  Maccabees.  Vid,  Justellus  in  Notis  a 
Can.  xxiv« 
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as  csanoiucal ;  meanings  however,  canonical  in  a 
secondaiy  sense ;  as  useful  to  be  read ;  and  stiD 
with  distinction  from  those  sacred  and  inspired 
l^ooks  which  were  established  on  the  sanction  of 
the  Jewish  canon^  and  on  the  testimony  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles.  After  this  time^  other 
fatther8[c]  and  councils  [d]  seem  occasionally  to 
have  considered  these  books  as  canonical  and  in^ 
ferior  only  to  the  sacred  writings;  but  always  with 
distinction^  and  with  express  declarations  of  their 
inferiority  when  that  question  was  strictly  a^tated 
[e]  ;  till  at  length  the  Council  of  Trent,  notwith* 
standing  the  testimony  of  all  Jewish  antiquity,  and 
contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  primitive  church, 
thought  fit  to  pronounce  them  all^  (except  the 
prayer  of  Manasseth,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  Esdras  [f],)  together  with  the  unwritten 
traditions  relative  to  faith  and  manners,  as  strictly 

[c]  See  also  the  suspected  epistle  of  Innocent  !•  ad  £xuper. 
and  the  decree  attributed  to  Oela8ius,ad  omnes  Episc.  in  Can* 
Vet  Eccles.  Rom.  Edit  Pan  1600.  Isidor.  Orig.  lib.  YI.  c.  i# 
et  Prooem.  Sap.  et  Ecclus. 

[d]  Sum  .CaranUB  in  Decret  7.  Concil.  Florent  et  Cosin'a 
Scholast.  Hist  ch.  xvi.  §  159.  The  council  of  Florence  was 
not  properly  cecumenical ;  the  canon  which  represents  the 
apocryphal  books  as  inspired,  is  probably  a  forgery,  as  it  is 
only  in  the  epitomes. 

[b]  Cosin's  canon  of  scripture:  where  this  is  proved  by 
numberless  references  to  the  authors  who  flourished  from  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  <?entury« 
Vid.  also  Raynold's  Censura  Apocryphorum. 

[F]  Bib.  Sac.  Sixt  V.  et  Clement  VIII.  Jussa  edita  Juxt 
decret  Concil.  Trid, 
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and  ill  every  respect  caiKuiical^  and  of  the  iftme 
authority  bs  those  undisputed  books  which  had 
beefi  copied  from  the  Jewish  into  the  Christian 
Canon;  and  received  the  attestation  of  Christ  and 
bis  apostles :  of  which  the  inspiration  was  mam- 
fitted  .by  the  character  of  diefar  composers^  and 
proYcd  by  the  accoraplbhment  of  those  prophecies 
which  they  contain  [a]. 

This  canoa  was  confirmed  by  severe  aimthemas 
[h]  against  att  who  should  reject  it.  And  from 
this  tiDie  the  Roman  Catholics  have  endeayoored 
to  maintain  the  canonical  authority  of  these  b6oVs, 
fbougb  their  most  strenuous  advocates  are  obliged 
to  aUow  tluit  they  were  not  received  into  the  canon 
of  Ejsra.  Tbiey  are  compelled  to  yield  a  supe- 
riority as  to  external  sanctions^  to  those  uncon- 
troverted  books  which  are  exclusively  canonized 
in  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  catalogues  of 
the  christian  church  [i] ;  and  labour  to  defend  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent^  as  to  the  apo-* 
cryphal  writings,  by  appealing  to  the  authority  of 
preceding  councils^  of  which  the  canons  were 
never  generally  received^  and  which  admitted  the 
contested  books  as  canonical  only  in  a  subordinate 

[o]  **  Onmet  Libros,  Ac*  pari  pietafb  affectu  ac  retereotU 
Buscipit  et  veneratur."    Concil*  Trident.  Sess.  4. 

[r3  '^  Siquis  autem  libros  ipsos  integros  cum  omnibus  suit 
partibus,  Stc.  pro  sacris  et  canonicb  non  susceperity  Anathema 
sit.'^  Vid.  Coneil.  Trid.  Sess.  4.  et  in  Bulla  P.  PS.  IV.  tup- 
forma  Jnram.  Profess,  fid. 

[i]  Sixt.  Senens.  Bib.  Lib.  I.  §  1.  BellanQ.  de  Verb.  De^ 
c.  X.     Sect,  itaque,  c.  xiv.  ^1. 
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aad  secondary  senae«    It  is  therefore  upon  tlie 
most  just  and  tenable  g^unds  tiiat  our  churcl^  has 
framed  her  sixth  article^  where  in  agreeipnent  yriUi 
all  Protestant  churches  sh^  adheres  in  her  cata^ 
logtxt  to  those  writings  of  which  there  never'  waa 
any  doubt;  and  in  conformity  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  four  patriarchal  churches  \jl],  as  recorded  by 
Cyrils  Athanasius^  Anastasius^  and  Gregory  Nazi-* 
anzen^  rejects  those  books  which  are  styled  apo^ 
oryi^ial  in  our  Bibles^  though  she, read  them,  aa 
St  Jerom  observes^  did  the  Westero  chucch  [h], 
^  for  example  of  Kfe^  and  instruction  of  manners ;" 
and  it  must  be  confessed  in  general^  that  notwith^ 
standing  some  passages  of  exceptionable  tendencyi 
and  some,  relations  of  improbable  droum^neM^ 
I3iey  are  books  entitled  to  great  respect ;  as  writteo 
by  persons  who  being  intimately  couTersant  with 
the  serii^res>  had^  as  it  were,   imbibed  their 
spirit,  and  caught  their  pious  enthusiaam.    Who-* 
ever  reads  them  with  attention,  must  occasionally 
be  highly  gratified  by  the  splendid  sentiments, 
and  sublime  descriptions  vihick  they  contain.  They 
sometimes  likewise  present  us  wiUi  passages  bwv 
rowed  from  the  sacred  writings,  and  with  the 
finest  imitations  of  inspired  eloquence;  they  in^ 
elude  besides,  it  may  be,  some  scattered  fragaients 
of  dinne  wisdom,  and  some  traditional  precepts 

[k]  Those  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  ADiioch,  aod  Coo^tiui* 
tkople. 
.[t]  UieroB.  Prol«  in  Lib.  Sploia.  ad  Cbrom*  ei  Heliod. 
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derived  from  men  enlightened  by  a  ptophetic  spirit 
They  occasionally  illustrate  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecy;  and  throw  light  on  the  scriptures  by 
explaining  the  manners^  sentiments^  and  history  of 
the  Jews.  The  rejectioa  of  their  claims  to  be  re* 
ceived  into  the  sacred  canon^  senres  to  shew  what 
caution  was  observed  with  respect  to  the  adnorission 
of  books  into  it.  They  bear  then  an  indirect  and 
impartial  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  religion ; 
they  are  venerable  for  their  antiquity ;  irecom* 
mended  by  long  established  aj^robation^  and  in 
tome  measure  consecrated  to  our  regard  by  the 
commendations  of  the  Churchy  and  by  being  an* 
pexed  to  the  inspired  writings.  Where  they  are 
defective^  they  may  have  been  perhaps  injured  or 
corrupted  by  subsequent  additions^  as  not  being 
watched  over  with  such  rdigious  care  as  were  the 
sacred  books*  It  may  be  added  also^  that  many  of 
those  passages  which  appear  to  have  a  bad  ten- 
dency^ are  capable  of  a  good  construction^  and 
that^  perhaps^  some  blemishes  may  be  attributed 
to  our  translators^  who  in  rendering  the  iqiocryphai 
books  have  been  accused  of  much  carelessness  [m]. 

^m]  The  learned  Du  Port,  tlien  Greek  Professor  at  Cam- 
bridge»  was  among  the  seven  able  persons  employed  under 
King  James ;  but  though  his  work  has  much  merit,  it  is  very 
often  flEiulty  and  imperfect.  The  translators  seem  to  have  nt* 
tributed  too  little  consequence  to  the  apocryphal  books,  though 
Dr.  Geddes  affirms,  that  the  apocryphal  books  are  translated 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  and  attributes  it  to  the  trans- 
lators not  having  been  cramped  by  the  fathers  of  the  Alasora* 
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They  who  are  disposed  to  profit  by  their  perusal^ 
will  find  it  not  difficult  by  the  light  of  the  inspired 
books^  to  discriminate  and  select  what  is  excellent 
and  consistent  with  truths  and  to  reject  such  ob- 
jectionable particulars  as  prove  them  to  be  the 
production  of  unassisted^  and  sometinles  of  mis- 
taken men. 
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FIRST  BOOK  OF  ESDRAS. 


The  First  Book  of  Esdras^  or  Ezra  [a]^  is  g;ene- 
rally  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  some 
HeUenistic  Jew.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  it 
was  composed ;  the  particulars  contained  in  it  are 
related  by  Josephus :  it  was  therefore  probably 
written  before  Uie  time  of  that  historian.  The 
book^  though  in  its  style  it  has  much  of  the  He- 
brew idiom^  was  probably  never  extant  in  that 
language  [e] ;  at  least  it  certainly  was  not  admit- 
ted into  the  Hebrew  canon.  It  was  annexed^ 
however^  to  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint  [c^, 
and  placed  in  some  manuscripts  before  the  bode 

[a]  The  word  is  written  mijr  in  the  Hebrew,  and  E^  m 
the  Greek. 

[b]  Isidor.  Orig.  Lib.  VI.  c.  ii. 

[c]  It  was  not  in  any  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  used  by  the 
editors  of  the  Complutensian  Bible ;  but  it  was  found  in  tome 
Greek  copies  when  Aldus  was  printing  his  Septuagint  at  Venice. 
It  was  published  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  St.  Vic. 
tor,  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephens,  as  also  in  the  London 
'olyglot    There  is  a  Syriac  Tersion  of  thb  Book. 
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^  BmM,  tliat  of  Neheioiiai  boiii|^  Inserted  be^ 
tweon  ^  twjO.  Standing  in  that  oider^  it  wat 
«illod  the  Eirst  B<¥>k  of  Eisra ;  and  the  authentic 
wofi^  of  Ezva ;  leather  with  that  of  Nehemiah^ 
vhiph  seems '  to :  have  been  joined  with  it,  was 
failed  the  Second  Book  of  EzrafsJ.  Tb^  ar? 
langenient  was  probably  adopted  in  consideiatioii 
of  the  chfonological  order  of  the  events  described 
in  (he  books  respectively  [f].  In  spme  Greek 
editions  it  is>  however,  placed  with  more  propriety 
as  to  its  character,  between  the  Song  of  the  Three 
CSiiklren^  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  [o]. 

As  this  book  was  inserted  in  spme  cojMes  of  the 
3^)tuagint,  it  was  read  in  the  Greek  church ;  and 
the  council  of  Cfurthage,  ivhich  canonized  the  vulr 
gav  ^nmslation  made  from  the  l$eptuagint[HX  apr 
pears  to  have  admitted  this  book,  together  with 
ottier  spurious  editions,  as  canonical  [i]^  in  that 
extended  acceptation  of  the  word  which  implied 
only,  worthy  to  be  read.    St  Augustin,  likewise, 

[d]  Lqc.  Brug.  in  3  Esdras. 

[b]  BellanD.  de  Verb.  De\,  Lib.  I.  c,  xx.  §  ad  de. 

[r]  It  sttnds  in  thcf  aame  order  in  the  Alexandrian  code» 
and  in  the  Syriac  Tersioo.  * 

[g]  As  in  the  Frankfort  edition  of  1597,  and  hi  that  of 
Baailof  1618.  The  Latin  mannscripts  vary.  In  some  it  la 
|)la€ed  after  Mehemiah,  and  called  the  Second  Book  of  EznL 
Vid«  Calmet  DiaaerjU  snr  le  Trotsieme  Livre  d'Esdras. 

[h]  Angnat.  de  Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  XIIL  c.  xxiv.  p.  202. 

[ij  See  the  forty-aevenih  canon  improperly  assigned  to  thfe 
tUrd  Council  of  Carthage,  but  belonging  to  one  holden  in  m 
later  period.    Vid.  Pre&ce  to  Apocrypha,  p.  666,  note  [x]; 
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codstdered  tt  aii  Cftnbnicad  h^  the  sameseii^ :  itukt 
fe/^as  an  ecclesiastietil  book^  attributed  >tiy  Ezvar; 
linless  it  mighty  hd  sugg^e&ts;  even  be  thouglit  t<y 
cohtain  a  prophetic  passiage,  if  by  trttthfKj  de- 
Mribed  as  conquering  dl  thhigs^  shoidd  be  under- 
Btood  Christ.  The  book  is  aiso'' cited  by  others  of 
the  fathers  as  a  work  entitled^  the  First  Book  6f 
Esdrais :  as  ascribed  to  him^  and  as  a  respectable 
work  [l]  ;  but  never  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  canonical  books  [m].  St.  Jerom  vHthoot  scnr-^ 
J>le,  pronounced  this  and  the  following  book»  to  be 
visionary  and  spurious  [n]  ;  and  it  was  rqected 
even  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  thtougbit  was  suf- 
fered to  continue  in  the  printed  editiona  ais  the 
second  or  third  book  of  Ezra,  till  the  pubficatloii 
t>f  the  Bible  by  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  when  it  ilt^a$ 
placed  apart  from  the  canonical' books  [a] ;  and 
ItotHvithstanding  Genebrard  [p]  still  itiaintained  its 

fK]  Cbap.  iv.  3^.  €t  August,  de  Civit.  Dei^  Lib.  XVIIll 
i\  xxxvf.    *  '     •  '      '  •       ^ 

[l]  Cyprian  £p.  74.  ad  Pompeium.  pw  14  K  edit.  Far.  1726^ 
Basil  Epist  ad  Chilon.  p.  ^12.  ediU  Par.  1G18.  Athan.  Ontt. 
]Uil.  cqut,  Arian.  p.  891.  edit.  Par.  1623L  Ai^st.  de  Deci. 
Christ.  Lib.  11.  c.  viii. 

[at]  Job.  Oriedo  in  CaL  Script.  Lib. I.  c.  iv.  ad  Diffie.  4. 

[n}  Hi£f«D.  Epist.  ad  Doumion.  etRogatian.  Nee  Apor 
cryphoruai  tertii  et  quavti  (Esdne)  Sommis  dekctetur,  savs 
Jerom.  .  . 

[o]  In  some  old  copies  of  the  Latin  Bibles^  this  and  the 
j^occeediog  book,  as  also  the  Prayer  of  Manasseth^.were  mar- 
^ked  with  a  non.  iegitwr:  as  an  intimation  that  they  were  no^ 
to  be  puhlickly  read  in  the  church. 

[p]  Genebraxd  in  ChroiW  ad  An.  3730.  p.  0&»  96.      ' 
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liiilbehticiiy^  ^  Romaiiistd  in  general  consider  it 
';ei8  apocrypbfii.,.  It  certainly  could  not  have  been 
jwrittea  by  Ezra,  whose  authentic  work  it^  indeed^ 
contradicts  ^n  mkny  particulars;  since  it  has  no 
pretensions  to  be  reviered^as  the  production  of  an 
inspired  person^  although  great  part  of  it  be  eX'^ 
tracted  from  the  sacred  writings. 

The  name  of  JE^ra  was  at  all  iimes  partieularly 
ceverenced  by  the. Jews,  wJk>  were  accustomed  io 
honour  of  bis  memory  to  remark,  that  he  was  wor» 
thy  that  the  Law  should  have  been  given  by  hi$ 
iuuids  unto  Israel,  if  Moses  had  not  been  before 
him.  In  consequence  of  this  reputation,  number** 
less  suspected  works  were  published  at  different 
times  under  his  name ;  and  however  they  might  at 
first,  whether  produced  before  or  after  Christ, 
have  borne  the  palpable  marks  of  forgery,  they 
Jivere  yet  received  by  the  credulous  and  unlearned. 
If  the  boldness  of  the  imposture  provoked  opposi^ 
tion,  this  was  soon  wearied  and  forgotten ;  and  the 
books  gradually  rose  into  reputation  wider  the 
panotion  of  a  great  name  [it]. 

1  [q]  Besidcii  the  books  ascribed  io  £2ra  la  our  Bibles,  9nA 
oUier  writings  before  mentioned,  vid.  Preface  to  Ezra,  Picus 
Mirandula  professes  to  have  read  the  Cabala  of  Esdras,  writ- 
ten in  seventy  boofcs,  and  infbrnm  us,  that  they  contained 
many  mysteries  relating  to  Christianity.  Sixtus  the  f  ourCh  i$ 
said  to  have  projected  a  translation  of  them,  but  only  tlire^ 
Were  finished  at  his  death ;  the  learned  dispute  concerning  the 
character,  and  even  the  existence  of  these  books.  Vid.  Mirand. 
Apol.  p.  82.  2  Esd.  xiv.  40.  Fabricii  Codex  Pseudepig. 
Petr.  CriniU  de  Honest;  Dtsci}>.  Lib..  XXV.  c.  iii.  Sixt.  Sencniv 
^ib.  Lihi  II.  Epiphan  deTond.  et  Mens*  510.  •  ^ 
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; .  Thb  First  Book  of  Bsflras  indadto  a  period  d 
about  ninety  years.  The  short  lustorical  sketch  of 
the  time  which  intervened  between  the  celebriitioB 
of  the  Passover  by  Josiah^  and  the  captivity  of  the 
Jews^  as  imparted  in  the  first  chapter  of  tiiis  book, 
is  taken  chiefly  from  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty* 
sixth  chapters  of  the  Second  Book  of  Ghronides^ 
Tfa^  strange  but  livdy  stmy  of  the  three  compe- 
titors for  the  favour  of  Darius^  which  appears  to 
have  been  intrdduced  to  recommend  and  embd* 
inh  the  cfaaract«r  of  Zerubbabel  [r]^  might  have 
been  founded  on  some  popuhr.  tradkions^  as  it  if 
rekted>  though  with  some  dtflference  in  the  ac* 
county  by  Josephus ;  but  it  is  certainly  &buk>us  in 
most  of  its  particukts^  and  coukl  not  concern  Ze^ 
lubbabel,  who  at  the  period  assigned  vms  at  Jo^ 
fusalemfs]. 

The  rest  of  the  woik^  which  is  chiefly  compfled 
from  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah^  is  disfi** 
gured  by  many  improbable  and  contradictory  ad^ 
ditions,  and  by  many  circumstances  which  Bppen 
to  have  been  designedly  introduced  in  order  to 
disguise  and  vary  the  relation  {]tQ.    It  contains^ 

[r]  Chap.  UL  iv.  v* 

[s]  E^ra  ii*  2.  Josephus  erroneously  says^  and  perhaps  on 
the  authority  of  this  hock^  that  Zerubbabel  returned  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Darius.     Vid.  de  Anti(|.  Lib.  XI.  c.  iv. 

[t]  Comp.  chap.  ii.  15.  with  Ezra  ii.  2.  Chap.  iv.  48.  with 
E^ra  V.  13.  Chap.  iv.  4a»  46.  with  Ezra  vL  I.  Chap.  iv.  44^ 
57*  with  chap.  -vi.  18»  19.  and  Ezra  i..  7-*-ll.  Chap,  v*  40. 
with  Neliem.  viii.  9.  Chap.  y.  47,  4Bf  with  E«ra  i,  1. — 3.  viiv 
17*  with  Ezra  i.  II.  &q. 
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perhaps^  nothing  exceptionable  with  respect  to 
doctrine  or  precept ;  but  its  accounts  are  so  incor-» 
porated  with  fiilsehood^  that  the  compilers  of  our 
Liturgy  have  not  appointed  any  selections  from  it 
to  be  read  in  the  service  of  the  church.  Many 
particulars^  indeed^  interspersed  thropg^  the  book^ 
and  too  numerous  here  to  be  produced  [u]^  are  nU 
terly  inconsistent  with  probability^  chronolojgy^  and 
the  relations  of  scripture.  From  fictitious  circum- 
stances^ however^  some  instruction  may  be  drawn^ 
1;hougfa  we  cannot  bu^  regret  that  the  author  of  the 
fine  encomium  on  truth  [x]^  should  have  so  de-. 
parted  from  its  principlea  w  to  ^riqite  a  woi^^ 
upder  th/&  assumed  dharacter  of  an  inspired  writer,^ 

[0]  Caliiiet  et  AmaU. 

[x]  OkBp.  it.  38^-40.  The  Itamed  Tliofadyke  by  tradi 
here  spoken  of».  imdentaiids  the*  tiutb  which  God  by  bis  law 
had  decl^d  to  bis  people^  and  sppi^o^es  Zei^babel  to  bai^ 
intended  to  encourage  the  King  to  protect  it  by  countenancing 
the  builclin^  of  the  temple*  Vid.  Thorodike*8  Ej^ilogue^  cb. 
i)uuv.p.21S.  '     - 
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Some  writers  liave  conceived  that  this  work  was' 
composed  by  the  same  person  that  assumed  tiie 
character  of  Ezra  in  the  preceding  book;  but 
though  it  be  equally  uncertain  by  whom  and  at 
what  period  each  book  was  produced^  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  they  were  not  both  derived 
from  one  person^  since  they  differ  in  style^  and' 
Mve  no  connection  or  agreement  with  each  other.' 
Each  author^  however^  has  borrowed  the  s^me 
title';  and  each  has  inserted  a  genealogy  in  ihf^ 
character  of  Ezra:  with  some  difference^  indeed^ 
in  the  accounts^  but  both  with  variation  from  the 
lineage  furnished  by  the  inspired  writer  in  his  ai)- 
thenticbook[A]. 

[a]  The  accounts  in  1  Esdras  viii.  1,  2.  and  in  2  Esdras  i, 
1 — 3.  differ  from  each  other,  and  both  disagree  with  the  ge- 
nealogy inserted  in  Ezra  Tii.  1.  They  were,  however,  all  de. 
signed  for  the  same  person,  as  is  evident  from  the  general 
agreement  of  the  six  6rst  names ;  and  probably  the  variations 
arise  only  from  accidental  corruptions,  or  from  different  mode^ 
of  calculation :  indeed,  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Esdras  enumerates  three  names  more  in  this  genealogy  tbaq 
do  the  authors  of  the  preceding  books. 
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The  Second  Bookof  Esdras  is  not  now  tot)e 
found  4n  any  Hebrew  or  Greek  manuscripts.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  origitially  written  in  the 
Greek  language ;  but  is  extant  only  in  a  few  Latin^ 
copies  fn]^  and  in  an  Arabic  version  [c].  It  is^ 
generally  maintained  that  the  work  could  not  have 
been  the  genuine  production  of  Ezra^  as  it  seema 
to  bear  some  intrinsic  marks  of  having  been  com-' 
posed  after  his  time^  and^  indeed^  after  the  period 
at  which  the  prophetic  spirit  is  reputed  to  have 
ceased  among  the  Jews  [n] ;  notwithstanding  also 
the  fine  spirit  of  piety  that  pervades  the  work^ 
and  Uie  author's  confident  assumption  of  the  pro^ 
phetic  character^  his  pretensions  to  inspiration  have 

[b]  Calmei  states  that  it  was  first  printed  in  the  Latin  edi- 
tion of  Nuremberg,  published  in  1521.  Dissert,  sur  le  Qua- 
trieme  Livre  d*£sdras,  note  1. 

t  [c]  In  the  Arabic  rersion  it  is  called  the  First  Book  of  £s^ 
|)r^.  This  version  differs  much  from  the  Latin  copies^  and 
|ias  many  interpolations ;  one  particularly  concerning  the  in. 
icnnediate  state  of  the  soul. 

*  [d]  Chap.  ii.  39,  40.  The  author  in  the  last  of  these  verses 
speaks  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malacbi ;  though  the  two 
former  did  not  probably  flourish  as  Prophets  till  afler  the  re* 
turn  from  the  captivity,  and  Malachi  not  till  above  100  years 
after  the  decree  of  Cyrus.  Ezra,  indeed,  if  he  had  been  the 
iiuthor  of  the  book,  might,  as  speaking  prophetically,  have 
mentioned  even  in  the  captivity  of  these  Prophets  by  name ;  but 
besides  other  reasons  that  t^nd  to  piiove  that  the  w6rk  was 
ymttea  after  his  time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Prophets 
are  here  enumerated,  pot  according  to  the  order  of  the  Hebrew 
fanop,  but  according  to  that  of  the  Septuagint.  Vid.  also^ 
chap.  w.  40.  where  Asia  is  mentioned,  a  |iame  probably  ne| 
known  in  the  time  Qf  Eznt. 
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Bot  been  admitted.    It  ia  not,  indeed^  prdbd^ 
that  $ui  inspired  writer  would  have  chimed  a  Mune 
to  which  he  waa  not  entitled;  or  luLveJatersperBed 
in  bis  work  those  extravagant  conceits  and  sqppa* 
rent!  inconsistencies  which  occasionally  dis%ara 
and  degrade  this  prodaction.    The  hock,  it  is  true, 
contains  much  sublime  tnstructton ;  many  amnwted 
exhortations  to  righteousness^  and  many  sentimente 
not  unworthy  of  the  sacrad  source  £rom  whence 
they  are  rekted  to  hare  flowed.     It  re[Nresents 
Ezra  as  commanded  to  remonstrate  with  the  pea^ 
pie  for  their  disobedience ;  and  on  their  contempt 
of  God's  words^  as  addressing  himself  to  the  hea<* 
then,  whom  he  enjoins  tcLpnepape  for  that  ^^  eter* 
lasting  light'*  which  should  shine  upon  them.    It 
describes  the  Prophet  as  pleading  with  submissive 
piety  to  remove  the  afflictions  of  his  captive  coun« 
trymen;  as  anxiously  enquiring  why  the  chosen 
people  of  the  Almighty  should  suffer  severer  pu« 
nishments    for  their   sins  than  the  heathen   for 
whom  they  were  seemingly  rejected  [e]  ;  as  la* 
menting  the  effects  of  entailed  corruption  [f]  ;  as 
bewailing  the  evil  propensities  and  condition  of 
men^  of  whom  a  few  only  appear  to  be  marked  out 
and  distinguished  as  objects  of  divine  favour  [g^* 
He  is  said  to  have  been  honoured  with  visions  and 

[b]  Chap.  iii.  28.  iv.  23<-»91. 

[fJ  Chap.  iii.  20—22.  iv^  30— 32«  ¥ti.  48.  The  aothor 
gpeaks,  iDcleedy  of  I  lie  extent  of  Adam's  transgrpMioo  wM  a 
dearness  that  argues  an  acqimintaBce  with  the  evaRgelieal  ac* 
f^ount  of  its  .effects.     . 

[gJ  Chap.  IT.  12.  vii.  4—54.  ix^  1&»  la. 
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divine  oooimuQicatidns  in  answer  to  those  enqui^ 
ties.  The  boasted  revelations  are  described  in  a 
lo%  and  prophetic  style :  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  Daniel^  Ezekiel^  and  St.  John.  They 
diBcountenance  wi4&  becoming  dignity  the  presump- 
iUmmis  duriosity  and  complaints  of  man  [h]  ;  contain 
ymry  elevated  descriptions  of  Grod's  attributes  [i] ; 
ahd  rest  the  equity  of  his  proceedings  on  the  pro- 
jected decisions  of  a  future  judgment.  They  im* 
part  consolatory  assurances  of  returning  favour^ 
and  represent  in  an  interesting  vision^  Jerusalem 
re-established  on  its  foundations  [k].  The  angel 
likewise^  in  tjiese  pretended  visions^  reveals  many 
striking  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah  [1,3 ; 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  [m]  ;  and  the 
&te  of  Egypt ;  of  Babylon  [n],  and  of  other  na* 

[h]  Chap.  iv.  5—11.  comp;  with  John  iii.  12. 

{1]  Chap,  viu  62—70.  viii.  20—23,  39.  xvi.  54—63. 
.    [K J  Chap.  is.  X.  27,  &c. 

[l]  Chap.  ii.  34-'-.48.  et  infra,  p.  640,  and  notes. 
.  [m]  Chap.  xi.  xii«  The  prophecies  relative  to  the  eagk 
Blight  have  been  written  by  an  uninspired  writer  acquainted  with 
Daniel's  book,  either  before  or  after  Christ.  The  prophecy 
concerning  the  lion,  which  denounced  destruction  to  the  eagle, 
is  said  by  the  Arabic  translator,  to  be  '*  a  prophecy  of  the 
Lord  th^  Messiah.''    Vid.  chap,  xl  37. 

[n]  Chap.  XY.  xTi.  In  some  ancient  copies  these  two  last 
chapters  seem  to  constitute  a  dbtinct  book,  called  the  Fifth 
Book  of  Esdras,  and  divided  into  seven  chapters.  Lee  thinks 
that  they  have  all  the  characters  of  antiquity,  and  xesembie 
the  prophetic  style.  They  speak  of  the  destruction  of  nations^ 
and  of  some  generiJ  troubles  from  which  the  faithful  ouly 
st^ould  be  delivered.  The  twenty-ninth  and  following  verses 
of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  have  been  thought  to  relate  to  th^ 
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tions^  besides  others  of  very  obscure  and  ancertam 
ftiterpretation  fo]. 

So  far  there  appears  nothing  incompatible  with 
the  character  of  Ezra  ;  and  we  should  be  inclined 
to  consider  the  wx>rk  as  bis  production^  or  at  least 
as  a  compilation  of  some  fragments  written  by  bitDy 
were  it  not  for  the  deficiency  of  external  sanctions; 
and  for  the  intermixture  of  particulars  seemingly 
inconsistent. with  the  character  and  period  of  that 
it¥spired  writer.  The  author's  pretensions^  indeed, 
to*  inspiration^  as  well  as  to  the  name  of  Ezra^  are 
destroyed  by  many  felse  and  absurd  particulars  [p]^ 
which  are  so  incorporated  with  the  work,  that 
they  cannot  always  be  considered  as  subsequent 
interpolations.  The  book  was  never  admitted  into 
the  Hebrew  canon ;  and  there  Is  no  sufficient  autho-r 

victories  of  the  Saracens ;  »od  Lee  bj  dragons  understands 
those  who  lived  in  dens  and  caverns  of  the  earth*  Vid.  Lee 
p.  45  and  15G,  with  note  annexed  to  the  Fifth  Book  of  Esdras. 
None  of  the  pretended  prophecies,  however,  in  this  book,  are 
to  cfoar  and  original  (except  those  relating  to  ihe  Messiah, 
which  were  probably  written  after  the  time  of  Christ)  that  thej 
might  not  have  been  fmmed  by  an  uninspired  writer  conversant 
with  the  prophetic  books. 

£o]  Chap..  V.  J— 13.  vu7— 20, 

[p]  Chap.  iv.  44,  4&.  viii.  17.  compare  with  Esra  i.  IL  v.  5w 
vri.  IK  xiii.  46,  47.  Basnage,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  B*  VL  cb.  ii. 
Chap,  xiv.  10 — 12.  St.  Cyprian  and  others,  who  believed  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  near  at  hand  in  their  time,  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  derived  the  notion  from  thia  and  other  passages 
in  this  book.  Vid.  Cyprian  ad  Demetrian.  p.  216.  edit.  Paris* 
1726.  George  Hakewill  on  Providence,  Loudon,  1627.  foU 
Freinshcm  Oiut.  VII.  aiid  IX^  Sec  other  idle  tales  in  chap^ 
w.  31— 44» 
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^f  ta  prove  th^  i\  was  ever  extan^  in  the  JHebreiv, 
VM9$Qflge  [q].  Its  pretended  prophecies  are  not 
produced  in  evidence  by  Christian  writers^  striking. 
as  such  testimony  must  have  been^  if  genuine ;  and^ 
the  bopk  was  never  publickly  or  generally  acknow- 
ledged eitl^r  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  church  [r}  ; 
nor  was  it  ever  inserted  in  the  sacred  catalogue, 
]>y  either  councils  or  iRstthers;  but  is  expressly^ 
represented  as  apocryphal  by  St.  Jerom,  who  de- 
scribes it  as  rejected  by  the  church  [s]. 
'  The  many  wild  and  preposterous  fancies  with 
ivhich  the  work  abounds^  seem  to  prove  that  it 
was  the  production  of  a  Rabbinical  Jcw^t].  The 
learned  Mr.  Lee  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
written  or  compiled  hy  an  Egyptian  Jew  before 
the  time  of  Christ;  and  it  has  been  observed  irt 

{4)]  Lee  supposes  that  I^icus  Mirandula,  and  Leo  Judxus^ 
had  seen,  and  relates^  that  Petrus  Galatihus  had  heard  of  an 
flebrew  copy ;  as  also,  that  Scaliger  had  boasted  of  buvjug 
the  hook  or  boois  of  Esdras  in  the  Syriac ;  but  the  presump- 
tions of  its  having  ever  existed  in  the  Hebrew  are  but  slenderl 
Lee*s  Dissertat.  p.  152  and  153. 
^   [r]  Bib.  Sac.  Sixt.  V.  and  Clement.  VIIL 

[s  j  Hieroil.  Epist.  ad  Douinion  et  Rogat.  et  Prooem.  in  Lib^ 
Esd.  In  answer  to  Vigilantius,  who  had  produced  some  pas- 
sages from  this  book,  he  says,  *'  Tu  Vigilans  dormis,  et  dor- 
miens  scribis:  et  proponis  mihi  Librum  Apocryphum  qui  sui 
nomme  Esdrse,  a  te  et  similibus  tui  legitur.*'  Tid.  also,  Athanl 
Synop.  de  Lib.  Esd.  Wolfius  Bib.  Heb.  tom.i.  n.  1766.  p.  941^ 
ieindi  tom.  ii.  p.  194, 196,  20i).  et  Lib.  VJIL  cap.  xliv.  edit.  Par. 
1627. 

[+J  Chap.  iii.  6,  19.  v.  6,  52---55»  vi.  42,  44,  49—52,  651 
Raynold's  Prelect.  27. 
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Btipport  of  tbis  opitiion^  that  it  is  cited  or  f^f&mi 
to  as  a  Jewish  book  by  very  ancient  writers  [0}  { a# 
farther  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  treat  of  that  tra^^ 
ditional  and  mysterious  knowledge  which  was  said 
to  have  been  derived  as  an  oral  explication  of  the 
Law  derived  from  Moses ;  and  which  was  taught 
in  the  Alexandrian  school  of  the  Jews.  Mr.  Lee 
observes^  that  in  many  particulars  it  resembles 
other  apocryphal  books^  undoubtedly  written  be- 
fore the  time  of  our  Saviour  [x]  ;  and  that  there 
is  some  ground  for  supposing  that  the  book  of 
Enoch  [y],  and  that  of  the  Shepherd  of  Herman 

[V]  TertuB.  coot  Marclloii.  Carm.  Lib.  IV.  line  19B»  19a« 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  IIL  p«  $56.  et  Euseb.  Lib.  VL 
c.  XXV.  Ambrose  de  bono  Mortis,  c.  x.  §  45,  p.  407.  torn*  i« 
edit.  Par.  1680.  et  Lib.  11.  in  Lucam.  p.  1292.  St.  Ambrose 
cites  cb«  vii.  32.  as  scripture,  and  be  professes  to  cite  on  tkis 
occasion  from  Ezra ;  in  order  to  sbew  tbat  tiie  heathens  bad 
drawn  their  best  maxims  from  our  books. 

[x2  As  to  the  two  last  chapters  of  Tobit,  and  likewise  the 
books  of  Baruch  apd  Wisdom.  The  book  bears,  likewise, 
some  resemblance  to  passages  in  the  ancient  Targums,  as 
those  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos.  See  Kidder's  Demonstratioil 
of  the  Messiah,  and  Alllx's  Defence  of  the  Unity  and  Distinc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Nature. 

[t]  It  has  been  imagined  tbat  this  book  is  cited  by  Jude 
ver.  14.  if  not  by  St.  Peter,  and  that  an  interpretation  of  it  is 
borrowed  from  it  by  the  Targumist  Jonathan ;  but  as  Fabriciua 
observes,  Jude  does  not  cite  any  book,  but  says  only  Enoch 
prophesied.  The  book  of  Enoch  is  supposed  to  have  exbted 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  about  100  years  before 
the  time  of  Christ.  What  is  now  so  called  is  a  forgery,  for 
Fabricius  bforms  us,  that  Postilus  mentioned  a  book  under 
that  name  at  Rome,  written  in  the  Abyssinian  tongue,  and 
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[%},  might  impt  proceeded  from  f!ie  same  auOiof 
ftg  tlie  presoDt  work. 

'  Ob  a  supposition  tiiat  this  vrork  wa»  written 
before  the  period  of  Christy  we  must  admit  thai 
those  particulars  which  appear  to  be  prophetic  of 
circttmstiaices  rehttive  to  the  Messiah  and  his  king-^ 
dobi^  wercc  collected  from  an  acquaintance  with 
the  inquired  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  or  that 
the  work  has  been  interpolated  by  some  writer 
who  liTed  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  [a].    But 

said  to  have  tieen  brought  from  Ethiopia*  Mr.  Bmet,  whes 
ID  Abyssinia,  procured  a  copy  of  a  book  under  this  title^ 
which  he  presented  to  the  King  of  France  for  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.  Dr.  Woide,  who  had  studied  the  Ethiopid 
%nd  Coptic  hinguages»  went  to  Paris  several  times  on  purpose 
to  examine  thb  manuscript ;  but  on  conversing  with  the  late 
Granville  Sharp,  and  considering  the  account  of  Fabricius> 
Dv.  Woide  was  convinced  that  this  manuscript  was  only  ano^ 
Iher  copy  of  the  same  spurious  work.  For  this  information^ 
as  well  as  for  some  corrections,  the  author  is  indebted  to  that 
eminent  scholar  and  most  valuable  man,  the  late  Granvillt 
Sharp. 

[a]  The  visions  of  Hennas  much  resemble  those  of  Esdiras 
in  many  strking  particulars.  They  are  thought  to  have  beea 
written  about  sfventy-five  years  after  the  vulgar  aera.  The 
book  of  Hennas  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  Greek,  and 
hardly  known  in  the  Western  church,  though  now  extant  doW 
in  Latin*    Yid.  Lee*s  Disc.  p.  138. 

[a]  Mr.  Lee  seems  to  insinuate  that  the  book  might  hav^ 
been  corrupted  by  the  Cerintbians,  or  even  by  Cerinibus  him^ 
nelf,  who  in  his  religions  system,  combined  with  tlie  doctrines 
of  Christ  the  opmipns  of  the  Jews,  and  the  errors  of  the 
Gnostics*  Son^e,  indeed,  have  imagined,  that  this  book  is  th^ 
v«ry  apocalypse  of  that  heretic  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  as 
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it  eiJiibitSi  in  every  pdrt;  such  a  fimitifi^tres^^ai-^ 
blance  to  the  doctrines^  sentiments^  and  expEces!: 
sions^  of  the  evangelical: writers;  and  CQrrespQUds 
80  much  vrith  passages  /of  the  Nevr  Testament  ^ 
%a  particulars  interwoven  in  the  cpntextilre  of  the 
book;  that  we  must  suppose  it  to  baye  beei^  writ^ 
ten  after  the  publicatipn  of  the  Gospel>  unl|&s9  we 
admit  that  tlie  evangelical  writers  have  borrowed 
more  from  this  apocryphal  book>  than  from  Umost 
any  canonical  book  of ,  the  Old  Testament^  sino^ 
in  none  except  in  the  Psalms^  can  we  discover 
•uch  frequent  coincidence  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion [b].     The  author  also  treats  so  clearly  of 

it  seems  to  contain  some  notions  favourable  to  the  Cerintbian 
heresy ;  and  Cerintbtis  is  related  to  have  written  a  kind  of 
apocalypse  upon  the  model  of  St  John's  Revetation.  Vid* 
Lee's  Diito.  p.  87.  Dr.  Alliz  supposed  that  the  second  book 
€if  Esdras  was  the  production  of  a  Jew  who  had  adopted  iie 
opinions  of  Montanus  :  a  ri^d  and  enthusiastic  sectary  of  the 
second  century,  who  predicted  calamities  and'  desttuctioil  Id 
the  Roman  empire^  Vid.  Aliix  de  Usu  et  Pvestant.  Nam. 
Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  2.  Part  II.  §  23. 
'  [b]  Comp.  chap.  i.  dO.  with  Matt,  kxiii,  87.  Chap.  i.  82. 
wiUi  Matt  xxiii.  34.  and  Luke  xi.  40,  50,  where  the  Evangelist 
refers  probably  to^  some  prophecy  nOw  lost  Chap.  i.  38.  with 
Lake  xiii.  85,  &c.  Chap.  i«  87.  with  Johfe  xx.  20.  Chap,  it 
8,  9.  with  Mark  vi;  11^  &c.  Chap.  ii.  11.  with  Luke  xvi.  9. 
Chap.  ii.  12.  with  Matt.  xL  28.  Chap.  ii.  18.  with  Matt  Tik 
7*  and  Matt  xxiv.  22.  and  chap.  xxv.  84.  and  Mark  xiii.  87. 
Chap.  ii.  16.  with  John  v.  28, 20.  Chap.  ii.  26.  with  John 
xvii.  12.  Chap.  iv.  21.  with  John  iii.  81,  82.  Chap!  iv.2a 
with  Matt  xiii.  80.  Chap.  iv.  80.  wHh  Matt.  xiii.  80,  39: 
€hq).  iv.  81,  32.  with  Mark  iv.  28,  29.  Chap.  ¥.  1.  with 
Luke  x\iii.  8.     Chap.  v.  2.  with  Matt.  "kxiv.  12.    Chap,  r^ 
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particalare  brought  to  %ht  by  the  Gospel  diq>eii- 
sation;  pourtrays  so  expressively  and  characteris- 
tically our  Saviour^  who  is  imaged  out^  as  '^  the. 
Son  of  God^  exalted  on  Mount  Sion^c],  crowning 
and  giving  palms  to  them  who  having  confessed 
the  name  of  God^  had  put  off  the  mortal  clothing;'* 
he  describes  likewise  so  fully  the  character  and 
comprehensive  design  of  Christ's  kingdom  [d]^  and 
the  death  of  our  Saviour  [e]  ;  and  speaks  so  dis* 
tinctly  of  a  resurrection  and  future  judgment  [f], 

2,  d^  with  John  xv.  1.  Chap.  vi.  23.  with  Matt.  xxiv.  ai. 
Chap.  vi.  24.  with  Luke  xii.  63.  Chap.  vi.  25.  with  Matt, 
xxiv.  13.  Chap.  yi.  26.  with  Matt.  xiv.  28.  Chap.  vii.  7. 
with  MaM.  vii.  14.  Chap.  vii.  56.  with  MaU.  xiir.  43.  Chap.  . 
viii.  3.  with  Matt.  zx.  16.  and  vii.  14.  Chap.  viii.  22.  with. 
John  xvii.  17.  Chap.  ix.  3.  MaU.  xxiv*  6,  7.  xiiu  82.  with 
John  vii.  10.  Chap.  ix.  37.  with  Matt.  v.  18.  Chap.  xv.  4. 
with  John  iii.  36.  and  viii.  24.  Chap.  xvi.  18.  with  Matt, 
xxiv.  8.  Chap.  xvi.  63,  64»  76.  with  Luke  xvi.  15.  Chap, 
iti.  11.  with  1  Pet.  iii.  20.  Chap.  vii.  64.  with  2  Pet.  iii.  15; 
Chap.  viii.  80.  wiUi  1  Pet.  i.  17.  Chap.  viii.  50.  with  2  Pet. 
iii.  9.  Chap.  ix.  15.  with  1  Pet.  iv.  18.  and  Matt.  vii.  18. 
Chap.  ii.  41.  with  2Thess.  ii.  18.  Conp.  alao,  chap.  v.  4.  with 
Bev.  vii.  10«  12.  See  alao,  the  book  of  Revelation  passinij  and 
many  other  collated  references  in  Lee»  p.  124— -127. 

[c]  Chap.  ii.  34«»86.  comp.  with  John  x.  11—14.  and 
MaU.  xi.  20.  £sd.  ii.  42—48.  compi  with  Matt.  x.  32. 
xvi.  16.  Luke  i.  36.  1  Pet.  v.  4.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  58.  Ead. 
vii.  28.  comp.  with  Luke  i.  31.  Esd.  xiii.  1*^38.  comp.  with 
Blatl.  xxiv.  30.  and  xxv.  31.  Vid.  aho,  £sd.  xtv.  0.  ami  xv.  6. 

[d]  Chap.  ii.  84—41.  Chap.  ii.  18»  10.  where,  by  the 
twdve  trees  and  twelve  fountains  w«f«  designed,  pn>bablyi  the 
twelve  apostles. 

[b]  Chap.  vii.  20. 

[f]  Chap.  ii.  16,  28,  81.  iv.  42.  vi.  20—28.  vii.  81-^-35.' 
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tfaaA  he  nkurt  have  been  eii%btetied  by  divine  ni<^ 
qponthm^  ii  be  lived  previeasty  to  the  promMlgn^ 
tion  of  the  Ooqiel  doctrines. 

That  thei  book  was  written  after  the  af^jieaiance 
of  Christy  wil  be  deemed  fitrther  probaUe  if  we 
consider  the  particukra  of  that  passage^  im  whkb 
the'  author  declares,  in  the  name  of  the  Ahnigfaty, 
that ''  Jesus  la],  his  Son^  should  be  revealed  yrkit 
thoise  that  be  witli  him  ;  and  that  they  that  remake 
should  rejoice  witiiin  four  hundred  years;  tissA 
after  these  years  should  his  Son  Christ  die^  and  all 
men  that  have  life ;"  for  it  is  not  probable  that  an 
uninspired  writer^  however  conversant  with  the 
prophetiq  bppks^  should  have  been  able  to  etch  out 
a  prophecy  so  clear  and  descriptive. 

There  a{^ears  then  to  be  some  reason^  on  a 
collective  consideration  of  these  circumstances^  to 
suppose  that  the  book^  or  at  least  that  the  greatest 
piurt  of  i(^  was  produced  after  the  promulgation  of 

iKunp.  with  John  v.  25^  29w  %nd  Matt  xvi.  37.  and  zxv^  3l« 
Vid.  abpy  cb.  vii.  42— 46»  66.  viii.  61.  ix.  10—13.  xtv.  36« 
.  [g}  Chap«  vii.  2a#  29.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  wanting  in 
the  Arabic  .Paraphiaae ;  but  il  miisl;  have  been  in  the  aneient 
nMauscripts/  lui  partkuhiriy  in  the  Latin  copies  in  the  time 
of  St*  Ambfose^  which  was  about  700  yearn  prior  to  the  sup- 
pose 4a*e  of  the  Laudean  manuscript.  This  name,  though 
equivalent  to  the  word  Redeemer,  b  no  where  applied  lo  the 
Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament.  Vid;  Matt.  i.  21.  The  wont 
Christ  is.synonymous  with  that  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  Anomted ; 
which  words  are  often  used  by  the  Prophets  in  pfediotiona 
respecting  our  Saviour.  Vid.  1  Sam.  ii.  35.  Psalm  it.  %, 
Dan.  ix.  25.  The  seventy  in  these  places  translate  Mashiach, 
by  x^tfn^r 
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flie  Gospel.  The  work  is,  however,  of  too  imxed* 
and  mysterious  a  character  to  authorize  any  posi- 
tive determination.  It  is  a  eoQection  of  pretended 
prophecies;  cabalistical  fancies;  and  allusions  to 
evangelical  particulars.  Amidst  spurious  fabrica- 
tions, and  passages  transcribed  from  the  Gospel,  it 
ijfiay  contain  fragments  of  works  written  before  the 
time  of  Christ  [h]  j  and  many  writers  have  consi- 
dered it  as  a  compilation  of  pieces,  of  which  some, 
at  least,  may  have  been  the  genuine  production  of 
Ezra. 

Among  tile  various  opinions  that  have  been  en^ 
fertained  concerning  this'  book,  some  have  ima- 
gined that  it  might  have  been-  composed  soon  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  a  christian  writer; 
who;  as  was  customarjr  among  the  ancients,  might 
have  assumed  a  borrowed  tide,  not  with  intention 
to  impose  on  the  world ;  but  to  exhibit  under  the 
name  of  Ezra,  as  that  of  a  great  doctor  of  the 
Law,  a  specimen  of  what  might  be  said  on  the 
principles  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  concerning 
the  more  inward  and  spiritual  religion  that  had 
been  concealed'  from  common  observation  under 
<he  veil  of  Moses;  and  that  the  author  might 
design  to  develope  the  more  secret  vdsdom  of  Grod 
ill  his  government  of  the  world,  and  of  his  church; 
with  the  more  notable  events  relative  to  the  intro- 

[h]  Mr.  t^ee  conceives  the  two  first  chapters  to  be  an  ex« 
trinsic  work.  He  considers  them  as  a  fragment  of  some' book 
held  sacred  among  the  Egyptian  Jews,  though  not  admitted  into 
the  canon.  They  are  not  in  the  Arabic  version,  nor  in  some 
of  the  most  ancient  Latin  copies.     Lee*s  Diss,  p.54^ 
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duction  and  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah^  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  mysteries. 

It  is  probable^  that  the  author's  intention  was  to 
promote  the  success  of  Christianity ;  and  Galmet 
has  conjectured^  that  he  lived  during  the  time  of 
some  persecution  of  the  Christians^  whom  he  ap- 
pears desirous  of  exciting  to  faith  and  fortitude  [ij. 
But  however  pious  the  design  of  the  author^  it  vnll 
not  apologize  for  the  guilt  of  endeavouring  to  im-. 
pose  a  spurious^  for  an  inspired  work  on  the  world ; 
and  for  Ae  presumption  of  speddng  in  the  name 
and  with  the  authority  of  God.  The  work^  how«^ 
ever^  may  be  admired  as  a  production  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  character;  as  valuable  for 
many  devout  and  instructive  sentiments^  and  for 
precepts  modelled  on  the  perfection  of  christian 
morality  [&].  It  may  be  admired^  likewise^  for  the 
beauties  of  its  composition :  for  its  lively  and  ele- 
gant illustrations^  and  for  that  miyesttc  eloquence 
which  breaks  forth  through  the  disadvantages  of  a 
barbai^us  Latin  translation.  The  Romish  church, 
though  it  admit  not  its  canonical  authority,  has 
adopted  some  passages  from  it  into  its  oQces  [h] ; 
and  it  is  properly  suffered  to  continue  in  our 
Bibles  as  a  profitable  book  if  discreetly  and  cau-* 
tiously  used,  but  not  as  having  any  authority  in 
point  of  doctrine.    It  may  be  observed,  however, 

[I]  Chap.  iL  44— 47. 
[k]  Chap.  ii.  20—23.  iv.  7. 

[l]  2  Esdras  ii.  36,  37.     Mmft  ia  Fen  post  Pentacosten. 
Miss.  Rom.  p.  316. 
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in  vindication  of  the  book^  even  in  that  respect^  at 
least  in  one  instance^  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
who  have  endeavoured  to  countenance  the  notions 
of  purgatory  by  the  authority  of  this  writer,  have 
perverted  his  words;  for  the  passage  in  which 
be  speaks,  agreeably  to  the  representation  of  St* 
John[M],  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  as  set 
apart  in  expectation  of  God's  final  judgment,  does 
not  make  any  mention  of  purification,  or  of  thdr 
being  placed  in  a  state  of  expiatory  punishment. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  h^  quoted  ^n]  in  his  e^^^ 
plication  of  Daniel's  prophecy,  a  passage  as  firom 
the  Book  of  Esdras,  which  is  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  this  or  the  preceding  book ;  if  it  ever 
existed  in  this,  it  must  have  tended  still  farther  to 
prove  that  it  was  written  after  the  appearance  of 
Christ.  The  words  of  Clemens  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered; ^^  For  it  is  written  in  Esdras,  and  th^s 
was  Christ  the  King  of  the  Jews  mler  in  Jeru- 
salem, after  the  accomplishment  of  the  seven 
weeks;  and  in  the  sixty -two  weeks  all  Judaea  was 
in  peace,  and  was  withoujt  wars;  and  the  Lord 
our  Christ,  the  most  Holy,  being  come,  and  having 
fulfilled  the  vision  and  prophecy  (Prophet,)  was 
anointed  in  the  flesh,  by  the  Spirit  of  his  Father/^ 

[m]  Chap.  iv.  36— 41.  comp.  with  Rev.  vi.  9—11. 
I^n;]  Clem.  Alei,  Strom.  Lib.  I.  p,  394.  Edit*  Potter, 
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This  Book  was  probably  written  by,  or  at  least 
compilc^d  from  t6e  memoirs  of  Tobit  and  Tobias 
£a];  whom  Raphael,,  the  ahge),  had  commande4 
to  record  the  events  of  their  live9[B],  The  work 
appears  to  have  been  begun  by  Tobit ;  who  iii 
the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  editions,  speak9 
in  the  first  person  to  the  fourth  chapter;  and  by 
whom  other  parts  in  the  book,  as  the  prayer  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter,  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed :  what  he  left  unfinished  was  probably  com- 
pleted by  his  son ;  the  two  last  verses  of  the  bopk 
being  afterwards  added  by  some  compiler  fcj,.  who 
digested  the  materials  into  their  present  form. 

It  is  uncertain,  whether  this  work  were  originally 
written  in  the  Hebrew  or  in  the  Chaldaic  language 

[a]  The  Greek  calls  the  father  Ttrftir  (Tobet)  or  T*fC»t 
(Tobit)  and  the  son  TwCito^  (Tobias)  in  theChaldee  both  are 
called  n*iiB  (Tobija). 

[b]  Chap.  xii.  20. 

[c]  It  is  called  piCxo*  T«f  Aoy*>»,  «  The  Book  of  the  Words'* 
pr  of  the  acts  of  Tobit,  ch»  i.  1. 
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[»],  wifli  hotiipf.  which  Tobit  and  his  family  muBt^ 
hfi^d  been  wdl  acquainted.  The  Hebrew  copies 
published  by  M unster  and  Fagius^  appear  to  bo 
tcanslatioofl  con^paratively  modem  [e]  ;  but  as  the 
book  vtnQLS  extant  in  the  Ghaldaic  language  in  the 
thae  of  St  JeiroQi,  it  is  possible  that  it  was  origin 
nally  written  in  that  language^  though  no  Ghaldale 
copy  be  now  Extant.  The  most  ancieal  copy  that 
ifi  known  to  exists  is  a  Greek  version  which  waa 
probably  made  by  some  Hellenistical  Jew  j[r]j  and 
before  tihe  time  of  Theodotion^  as  it  is  quoted  by 
Polycarp  [e^ ;  from  this  our  English  translation^ 

[d]  Origen  states  it  to  be  uotorious,  that  the  Jews  did  not 
use  Tobit  and  Judith,  nor  even  had  them  in  their  language 
amotag  the  apocryphal  books.  Yid.  Epist.  ad  Africail,  toih.  i. 
p.  20.  Edil^  Pbris^  1789.  et  de  Oralione.  p.  120^  The  namev 
^f  dieangelsy  and  of  tbemonllis,  are  of  Chaldaeatiderivsteo; 
but  these  might  have  been  equt^ly  used  by  a  Jew,  as  t^  Ch^ 
dacan  expressions  and  reckonings  were  generally  adopted  dur^ 
ing  and  after  the  captivity  by  the  Jews.  Vid.  fiereschit.  Rabb* 
et  Taltiiud  Hier.  Hnet.  Dem.  Evan.  Prop.  4.  p.  168. 

[e]  The  Hebrew  obtained  by  Fagius  from  Constantinople^ 
and  published  by  him,  seems  to  have  been  translated  from  th^ 
Greek ;  that  of  Munster,  which  he  professes  to  have  found  io 
Germany,  was  probably  rendered  chiefly  from  the  Vulgatf^ 
They  both,  however,  vary  from  the  copies  from  which  they  ar^ 
supposed  to  have  been  respectively  transbUed.  Huet  was  ii) 
possession  of  an  Hebrew  n^muscript,  whicl\  differed  from  bothi 
and  especially  from  that  of  Fagius.  VidvFsl>ric»  BiUr  Qj^c» 
Huet.  Prop.  4.  et  Calmet  Pref.  sur  Tobi^. 

[f]  Hieroo.  Praef.  in  Tobiam,  and  Whiston's  Sac*  Hist, 
Vol.  L 

[g]  Polycarp,  Epist.  ad  Philip.  §10.  This  Greek  translation 
was  composed,  however,  long  after  the  period  assigned  t9  tbf 
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and  probably  the  Syriac  veraioii  was  made :  as 
ako  the  Latin  version^  which  was  m  use  befove 
die  time  of  St.  Jerom. 

All  the  versions  of  this  book  vary  so  much  from 
each  other^  that  they  must  have  suffered  many 
corruptions.  St.  Jerom's  Latin  version  espedaOy, 
which  he  professes  to  have  translated  from  the 
Chaldee>  differs  so  much  firom  the  6reek>  that  it 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  from  a 
more  extended  history  of  Tobit  [h].  But  if  we 
consider^  that  St.  Jerom  was  at  that  time  by  his 
ovm  account  ignorant  of  the  OxMee,  and  that  he 
executed  the  work  by  the  assistance  of  a  Jew  in 
one  day  [i]>  we  may  attribute  many  of  the  adven- 
titious particulars  to  inaccuracy^  and  to  the  redun- 
dancies that  must  have  resulted  from  verbal  cir- 
cumlocution. The  Greek  is  probably  most  entitled 
to  respect^  and  on  that  account  it  was  preferred  by 
the  translators  of  our  Bible  [x];  and^  indeed^ 
there  are  some  mistakes  in  the  Latin^  which  if  not 

history,  for  the  sixth  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  is  transcribed 
almost  verbatim  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  iL  18. 

[h]  Fabian  Justiniani  supposed  that  there  must  have  been 
two  originab  ;  and  S^rarius  contends  for  three.  But  the  va* 
rielies  arise  from  corruptions  in  the  copies.  Vid.  Justin.  Pnrf. 
in  Tob.  He  mentions  an  Arabic  version  which  corresponds 
inucli  with  the  Vu1g[ate,  and  which  was  probably  made  from  it, 

[i]  ''  Unius  Diei  laborem  arripui,  et  quicqnid  ille  mifai  He. 
braicis  verbis  expressif,  hoc  ego  accito  notario  sermonibus  La- 
tinis  exposui/'  says  St  Jerom»  Tid.  Pnef.  in  Tobiam.  We  are 
not  therefore  to  look  for  accuracy  b  a  translation  so  made. 

[k]  Coverdale's  translation  appears  to  have  been  made 
from  that  of  St.  Jerom,  altered  as  in  the  Vulgate. 
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rejected^  would  entirely  destroy  all  the  authority 
wUch  the  book  might  claim^  and  make  it  utteriy 
inconsistent  with  the  times  to  which  it  is  assigned. 
This^  however^  is  canonized  by  the  church  of 
Rome. 

The  book^  if  it  ever  existed  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage^ was  certainly  never  in  the  Hebrew  canou^ 
and  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  the 
production  of  an  inspired  writer.  It  was  probably 
composed  after  the  dosing  of  the  canon ;  but  per- 
haps before  the  time  of  our  Sariour^  though  as  far 
as  may  be  argued  from  the  silence  of  Philo  and 
Josephus^  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to 
those  historians^  and  it  is  not  cited  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  most  an- 
cient catalogues  of  the  canonical  books^  as  fur- 
nished by  Melito;  Origen;  and  the  Council  of 
Xiaodicea ;  and  it  must  be  added^  that  Athanasius 
[l],  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  [m],  Gregory  Nazianzen 
[vr\,  Epiphanius  [o],  Hilary  [p],  and  St.  Jerom[Q], 
exclude  it  from  the  sacred  code. 

Though  Tobit  has  no  canonical  authority^  it  is 
a  book  respectable  for  its  antiquity  and  contents. 
In  the  Alexandrian  manuscript^  and  in  the  best 
editions  of  the  Septuagint^  it  is  placed  among  the 
hagiographical  books ;  and  it  is  cited  froiQ  tfaft^  Greek 

[l]  a  than.  Epist.  festal,  et  in  Synop.  p.  60.  Edit.  Par.  161t7. 

[m]  Cyr'M.  Catech.  4. 

[n]  Greg.  Nazianx.  Carm.  de  Veris  et  German  Scrip*  Lib. 

[o]  Epiphan.  de  Pond,  et  Mens. 

[p]  Hil.  in  Prolog.  Psalm. 

£q]  Hieroii.  Prol.  Gal.     Prief.  in  Tob.  in  Prov.  j&c.  pastsinu 
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wttb  g^reatMBpoctby  Polycajrp[&l  Cknena  Alex*# 
andrinus  [s]^  Chryaostom  and  other  writers  [t]  of 
considerable  authority;  and  some  Councils^  icii^ 
^ed,  as  those  of  Carthage  [u]^  Florenee^  and 
Trent  [x],  esteemed  it  canonical ;  upon  an  errone^ 
ous.  notion  of  its  being  dictated  by  inspiration^  and 
iipon  a  supposition  that  it  was  classed  by  the  Jews 
among  the  Uagiographa^  as  a  woHl  of  secotidary 
rankM. 

.  Houbigant  imagines,  that  the  only  reason  why 
it  was  not  admitted  into  the  canon  was  because 
being  a  private  history,  there  were  probably  but 
fi^w  copies ;  and  that  these  being  kept  at  Ecbatana 

[R]  Polycarpv  £pi«t.  ad  Philipp.  p.  00.  EditT.  Smith. 
.    [sj  Clemen.  Al«x.  Strom.  I.  Lib.  II.  p.  M)3.  Xdit*  Potter. 

[t]  Clem.  Con&th.  Apost  Lib.  L  c.  i.  Lib.  lU.  o.  ^t.  Lilv 
.Vn.  c.  ii.  Cyprian,  passim.  August.,  de  Doct.  Cfanst.  Lib* 
lit.  c.  wiii.  Ambros.  Lib.  de  Tobia.  Hilar  iu  Psalm  cxxix. 
II.  7.     Basil.  Homil.  de  Avarit. 

.  [v]  ConciL  Carthag.  IIL  An.  89*7.  c.  xlviu  also  CondL 
HipppOt  A.  098,  Can.  SB.  Vid.  also»  P.  Inaoceiit  L  Epist.  3. 
ad  Exuper.  et  Cosin's  Scbol.  Hist.  $  88.  .    > 

.  [x]  ConciL  Trid.  Seas.  4. 

[y]  Hieron.  Pned  in  Proverb,  and  in  Tobit,  tom.  i.  p.  1158. 
Edit.  Par.  1093.  In  some  corrupt  copies  of  this  last  preface,  SL 
Jeroni  is  represented  to  have  said  that  the  Jews  reckoned  Tobfl 
among  the  Hagiographia ;  but  the  word  Hagiographa  is  pro 
bably^  as  inany  of  the  Romanists  allow,  a  corrnptioo,  airf 
substituted  for  Apocrypha.  Those,  however,  who  contend  for 
ihe  authenticity  of  the  expression,  must  at  least  admit,  that 
Hagiographa  is  used  only  in  an  inferior  dense ;  for  St.  Jeron 
in  the  same  place  affirms,  that  the  Jews  excluded  it  from  the 
catalogue  of  the  divine  writings,  and  ^ensured  him  for  trans- 
lating a  book  not  in  their  canon.  Vid.  Covin's  Schol.  Hist^ 
^73  p.  88. 
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m  W^^  wb/ere  Ttbito  r^ed>  the  work  thougk 
tben  written,  ipigl^t  not  bave  beea  known  to 
^Efa :  bu4;>  indeed^  it  it  bad  been  then  written^  and 
known  to  the  compiler  qf  the  canon^  it  couU  bave 
bad  no  title  to  be  tiassed  among  the  canonical 
books  as  of  the  saniie, authority  with  them*  The 
author  does  not  pretmd  to  prophesy  himself;  but 
collects  only  what  bac  been  deUvered  by  the  Pro- 
phets [z] ;  describingthe  fate  of  Nineveh  [a]  ;  the 
dispemion  of  his  comtrymen ;  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem^  and  of  theterople,  in  the  same  manner 
that  Jonah  and  other  Prophets  had  foretoJd  them. 
There  are  no  circunstances  mentioned  in  this 
book  which  are  incmsistent  with  the  period  in 
which  Tobit  is  relattd  to  have  lived  [n] ;  nor  is 
there  aiiy  ihterpal  objection  to  the  supposition  of 
its  being  compiled  scon  after  the  events  therein 
described^  or  at  leasl  before  the  time  of  Christ 
In  the  Vulgate^  the  tenple  of  Jerusalem  is  spoken 
of  as  ahready  burnt  [c~;  and  it  has  been  supposed 

•    tz]  Chap.  xiv.  4,  6. 

[a]  Orotius  thinks  that  onas  is  inserted  iu  chap,  xiv,  4,  si 
by  mistake  for  Nahum.  Bt  Jonah's  prophecy,  in  ch.  lii.  4.  of 
his  book,  may  be  supposeAo  include  the  destruction  of  Kine? 
veh  by  the  Medes  and  Bablonians,  Its  accomplishment  waf 
protracted  but  not  frustrate!. 

[b]  It  should  be  remarkd,  that  Nebuchodonosor,  mention- 
ed in  ch.  XIV.  15.  was  Nbopolassar.  Vid.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
Lib.  X.  c.  xi.  comp.  with  lb.  I.  cont,  Apion.  §  101  eC  Jiicha- 
sin.  fol.  180,  Assnerus  WasAsfyages,  or  his  son,  Cyaxares  of 
Herodotus.  Nineteh  was  \ken  A.M.  33D2.  Vid.  Pri(|.  An« 
612.     Preface  to  Nahum,  p474. 

[c]  Chap.  xiv.  7.  and  xi.  11.  Vufgatc. 
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that  part  of  Tobit's  prophetic  tssurance  was  draitB 
from  the  writings  of  Jeremiah;  but  as  in  the 
Ghreek  version  from  which  ou*  translation  is  made, 
that  destruction  is  spoken  of  prophetically  [d]  as 
yet  to  happen ;  and  as  all  he  predictions  which 
are  here  inserted  might  ha/e  been  drawn  from 
Prophets  who  preceded  the  ime  of  Tobit^  there  .is 
no  reason  to  dispute  the  aniquity  ascribed  to  him 
or  to  his  book  [b].  From  th€  same  sacred  source  of 
the  earlier  Prophets^  might  btve  been  derived  those 
predictions  which  Tobit  records  relative  to  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  [f]  ;  and  the  restoration  of 
Jerusalem  to  a  magnificence  prefigurative  of  its 
future  spiritual  glory  in  tht  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Church  [gJ. 

With  respect  to  the  hitory  contained  in  this 

[d]  Ch^>.  xiv.  4.  drawn  perhan  from  Micah  iii.  12^ 

[e]  Aman,  meQtioned  io  chap. civ.  10.  was  not  Hamao  the 
proud  enemy  of  Mordecai  and  thelews,  mentioned  in  tbe  book 
of  £fttlier»  nor  Judith's  husbanc  but  some  predecessor  or 
contem|>orary  of  Tobit,  with  fsose  history  we  are  nnac- 
quainted« 

[f],  Chap.  xiii.  11.  which  perhps  alludes  to  tbe  offering  of 
the  wise  men,  described  in  St.  M.tt.  ii.  11.  The  prediction 
inay  be  drawn  from  David's  prohecy  in  Psalm  IxxiL  10.  of 
which  the  very  words  are  introdued  in  the  Hebrew  copy  pub- 
lished by  Fagius.  See  also  cha|i  xiv.  e,  7.  which  might  be 
grounded  on  the  prophecies  in  M»h  v«  12, 14.  Isaiah  ii.  18. 
xxxi.  7.    Zechar.  xiiL  2,  &c. 

[g]  Chap.  ziiL  16 — ^1B«  xiv.  ^B.  which  passages  resem- 
ble  some  metaphorical  descriptins  of  St.  John,  VicU  Rev. 
xxi.  10 — 27.  xxii.  3 — 6,  but  thy  were  probably  borrowed 
from  Isaiah  liv.  II— 17. 
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book/tbere  is  no  suiScient  reason  to  question  its 
truths  at  least  as  to  the  main  particulars ;  and  the 
Jews  do  not  appear  to  have  entertained  any  doubts 
cm  the  subject  [h].  It  is  written  with  much  sim- 
(dicity^  and  with  an  air  of  truth.  The  characters 
are  described  with  great  sincerity  and  effect ;  and 
the  minute  detail  of  genealogy^  of  time^  place^  an4 
personal  circumstances  [ij^  while  they  heighten 
the  interest^  tend  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and 
reality  of  the  relation.  Tobit,  then^  is  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  real  character ;  he  was  bom  probably 
during  the  reign  of  Ahaz  ;  he  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Nepthali^  in  the  city  of  Thisbe  [k],  in  Upper  Gar 

[b]  Juchasin  Hieron.  ad  Cfaron,  et  Heliod.  Grot.  Praef.  iid 
Tob.  Seaens.  Bib.  Lib.  Vlll. 

[i]  Cbap.  ▼•  le.  The  mention  of  Tobiases  dog  has  bees 
frequently  represented  as  a  ludicrous  and  unnecessary  particu^ 
lar.  But  there  is  often  as  much  want  of  taste  as  of  candour  in 
criticbm  of  this  nature.  The  introduction  of  such  incidental 
particulars  b  not  unusual  in  the  most  admired  works  of  an. 
tiquity.  Vid.  Odyss.  Lib.  II.  1.  11.  ^neid,  Lib.  VIU.  1. 
463.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  Vulgate,  the  dog  is  said  to  have  run  before,  coming  as  it  were 
a  messenger ;  and  the  Syriac  version  represents  Anna  to  have 
first  received  the  dog;  and  indeed^  the  Greek  has  been  thought 
to  intimate  nearly  as  much,  for  it  says,  not  that  she  saw  Tobias 
himself,  but  w^lnmctf  avUt  f^x^/*i»o»,  "  perceived  that  he  was 
coming,"  as  possibly  by  the  dog.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
low  or  ridiculous,  but  an  incident  familiar  and  elegant.  Comp. 
with  Odyss.  Ub.  XVII.  L  300.4^ 

[k]  Thisbe  was  at  the  right  hand  (that  is,  to  the  south ; 
for  the  Jews  in  the  description  of  places,  suppose  the  speaker 
to  face  the  east)  of  Kadesh.  Nepthali  {Kviut^,  or  xvpi^c,  or 
«ui>*i»^  Tii(  Nff 0«Xi}  the  same  place  perhaps,  with  Cades,  the  ca- 
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lilee ;  and  he  was  carried  captive  to  Nineveh  after 
the  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  by  Ene- 
massar,  or  Salihanesser,  about  A.M.  S2S3  [l]. 

The  history  of  this  captive,  and  of  his  fkmfly,  is 
here  related  in  a  very  interesting  manner;  it  is 
enlivened  with  much  variety  of  incident,  and  de- 
corated by  the  display  of  many  virtues.  Some  of 
the  incidents,  as  the  ministry  of  the  angel,  under  - 
false  semblance  and  assumptions ;  the  influence  and 
defeat  of  the  evil  spirit ;  as  well  as  the  blindness 
and  recovery  of  Tojbit,  have  appeared  so  improba- 
ble to  many  writers,  that  they  have  chosen  to 
consider  the  whole  book  merely  as  an  instructive 
fiction  [m],^  designed  to  illustrate  the  relative  and 
social  charities  of  life,  and  to  exhibit,  a  pattern  of 
virtue  exercised  in  trials,  and  recompensed  in  this 
world  ;  but  there  are  not  any  physical  objections 
to  the  causes  assigned  either  for  the  deprivation  [n] 

pftal  of  Nepthali,  and  possibly  tbe  Cadytes  of  Herodotus.  It 
was  one  of  tbe  three  cities  of  refuge  on  tbe  west  side  of  the 
Jordan.  Tbe  Vulgate  represents  Tobit  to  have  beeu  bom  at 
Neptbab.     Vid.  Calmet  and  Amald  on  the  place. 

[l]  Tbe  tribe  of  Nepthali  in  general  bad  been  carried  into 
captivity  about  twenty  years  before  by  Tigiatb-Pileser.  Vid. 
2  Kings  XV.  29.  Tbe  year  of  Tobit's  death  is  uncertain  ;  all 
the  copies  differ.  The  Vulgate  supposes  bim  to  have  lived 
102  years ;  tbe  Greek  158.     Both  accounts  are  erroneous. 

[m]  Paul  Fagitts.  It  bas  been  compared  to  the  Cyropcedia 
of  Xenopbon,  and  tlie  Teleroachus  of  Fenelon. 

[n]  Chap.  ii.  10.  Tobit  appears  to  bave  slept  in  a  court- 
yard, because  polluted  by  tbe  dead  body  which  be  bad  bu- 
ried, and  bis  eyes  might  bave  been  open  habitually,  or  affected 
wben  Tobit  awoke.     Some  suppose  that  the  bird  spoken  of 
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€t  reSto»Uon  [o  J  of  sight  to  Tobit,  or  if  they 
are  not  naturally  capable  of  producing  such  effects, 
<3iey  might  stiU  be  miracubusly  rendered  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  Providence. 

With  respect  to  the  agency  of  (he  angels^  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  with  reason,  receiyed  opi- 
nions [v],  or  scripture,  in  supposing  a  limited  su- 
perintendence of  superior  beings.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  ot 
the  Jewish  economy,  the  ministry  of  angels  was 
manifesdy  employed  in  subserviency  to  God's  de- 
signs ;  and  that  particular  personages  were  occa- 

was  a  swallowj  of  wbick  the  excrement  is  stated  by  aaturali^f 
to  be  hot  and  acrimonious,  and  capable  of  causing  blindness. 
Vide  Plhi.  Hist,  L.  XL  c.  37.  Gesner,  Hist.  Anim.  L,  III. 

[O]  It  is  nncertain  of  what  species  was  the  fisAi  mentioned  in 
Ab  boolu  The  gall  of  the  fish  called  Callionymus  is  efficaci- 
ous in  temo^ttg  specks  and  obstructions  of  the  sight.  Vid« 
Galen  <le  SimpKc.  Medicam.  Facult  Lib.  X.c  xii.  £lian.  Lib« 
Xin.  c.  it»  Bochart  Hieros.  Edit.  Par.  IL  Lib.  V.  cap.  xiv. 
Aldrovand.  Omithol.  L.  XVIL  Vales  de  Sac.  Philosoph.  But 
Ms  fish  appears  to  be  too  smdl  to  correspond  with  th^descrip* 
.  tlon  of  that  of  Tobit  Bochfeurt  c6ntetids  for  the  Stlurus,  the 
sbeat-fiih,  or  stargeon,  called  also,  the  Giants.  This  the  na- 
toralllits  describe  as  la^e  and  voracious.  Vid.  Ray  and  John- 
s^oii.  And  ha  liter  was  famous  for  removing  suffusions  and' 
dimness*  Vid.  Houbigant.  But  it  is  objected  that  this  fish, 
m  having  no  scales,  could  not  be  eaten  corisistently  with  the 
natrictions  of  the  Levitical  Law.  Vid.  Lev.  xi.  10,  11.  The' 
livers  of  many  other  fishes  may  have  the  same  sanative  qualities, 
f p]  Hesiod  Open  ct  Dies,  lib.  !•  Piatode  Legibus.  Lib*  X« 
Apulsnisde  Deo  Socratb.  Buxtorf.  Synag.  Jud.  c.  x«  Orphei 
Hymn  ad  Mas.  Plutarch  in  Brut.  Acts  xiL  16.  Bamab. 
Epist.  c.  xviii« 
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sionally  favoured  vrtth  their  femiliar  interoourse* 
It  is  likewise  unquestionable^  that  before  the  power 
and  .malevolence  of  evil  spirits  were  checked  and 
restricted  by  the  controul  of  our  Saviour^  their 
open  influence  was  experienced  [q] ;  and  tboag;h 
in  the  accounts  of  this  book^  invisible  beings  be 
represented  as  endued  with  corporeal  affections, 
and  described  under  traditionary  names  of  CSial- 
d«ean  extraction ;  and  though  the  whole  histocy  of 
their  proceedings  as  here  furnished^  be  in  some 
measure  accommodated  to  vulgar  conceptions  [r]  ; 
yet  it  would  be  a  violation  of  all  just  rules  of 
criticism^  to  consider  the  agency  of  these  beings 
as  a  mere  aDegorical  machinery.     Indeed,  the 

[q]  Matt.  iv.  24.  viii.  28.    Mark  i.  32.    Luke  yuu  2. 

[r]  Chap.  vi.  17*  viii.  2,  3.  The  supposed  effect  of  fumi- 
gatioo  on  demons  was  agreeable  to  mlgar  notions.  Josephns 
mentions  a  root  called  Baara,  which,  when  drawn  firom  the 
ground  by  a  dog,  was  supposed  to  have  some  physical  qualities 
which  expelled  evil  spirits  from  the  bodies  of  those  whom  they 
possessed.  Lib.  VIL  c  vi.  p.  1308.  edit  Hudson,  see  ahroLib. 
YIIL  c.  iii.  p.  330.  Athenaeus,  Lib.  X.  p.  442.  edit.  Casaubon. 
The  perfume  to  which  an  influence  is  ascribed  in  this  book, 
was  rendered  efficacious  by  faith,  prayer,  and  continence.  See 
Matt.  xTii.  21.  and  the  burning  of  the  entrails  of  the  fish  was 
eiyoined  rather  as  a  sign  and  intimation,  than  as  a  physical 
cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  evil  spirit,  as  m  John  ix.  6.  It 
has  pleased  God  upon  many  occasions,  when  he  has  exerted 
a  miraculous  power,  to  enjoin  some  external  observancciB  as 
indications  of  faith  and  obedience.  See  2  Kings  v.  10.  John  ix*. 
7.  The  flight  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  his  being  bound  by  Raphael, 
implies  only  that  he  was  circumscribed  and  restricted  in  his 
power  by  an  expulsion  to  the  supposed  sphere  of  demons.  Vid. 
Luke  viii.  29.    Matt.  xii.  43.     Hieron.  in  Hierem.  c.  xxviii.  . 
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events  recorded  are  so  dependent  on  their  sup- 
posed interference;  and  the  miraculous  circum- 
stances are  so  incorporated  with  the  history^  that 
the  truth  of  the  whole  account  rests  on  the  same 
foundation^  and  the  particular  parts  cannot  be  se- 
parately removed. 

Stilly  however^  those  who  consider  the  whole 
book  as  a  moral  invention  designed  for  the  parti- 
cular consolation  of  the  Jews  in  captivity ;  or  for 
their  general  instruction  and  encouragement  in 
affliction;  may  derive  the  same  profit  from  that 
fine  spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence  which  breathes 
through  every  part  of  the  bookfs] ;  and  which  oc- 
casionally breaks  out  into  those  beautiful  senti- 
ments that  have  been  imitated  by  succeeding 
writers^  and  copied  out  into  the  Liturgy  of  our 
church  [t]  ;  aiid  which  sometimes  approach  even 
the  refined  precepts  of  Christianity  [u].  It  must 
be  admitted^  however^  that  there  are  passages  in 
die  book  which  express  notions  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  The  angel  appears  in 
fiome  instances  to  be  invested  with  a  mediatorial 
character  [x]^  in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  Christy  and  to  be  endued  with  attributes 
of  omnipotence.  The  Romish  church  has  endea- 
rs] Chap.  iii.  viii.  xiii. 

£t3  Tobit  iv.  7,  8,  9.  and  the  Communion  Service, 
[uj  Chap.  h.  7.  comp.  with  Luke  xi.  41.     Chap.  iv.  16. 
with  MaU.  vii.  12.  and  Luke  xi.  31.    Chap.  iv.  16.  with  Luke 
XIV.  13.    Chap.  viii.  it.  comp.  with  1  Tim.  vi.  18,  19. 
[x]  Chap.  xii.  15. 
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youred  to  avail  itedf  of  the  autiiofky  of  the  book 
to  countenance  some  errors,  and  some  superstiltoiii 
practices. 

The  passage  in  chap.  iv.  17. ''  Pour  out  thy  bread 
[y]  on  the  burial  of  the  just,  but  hare  nothing  to 
do  with  the  wicked/'  relates  probably  to  the  Mr 
tertainments  given  in  honour  of  the  dead^  which 
were  customary  among  the  Jews  [z]  as  well  as 
other  nations,  and  sometimes  observed  even  at 
the  sepulchres  [a]  of  the  deceased :  it  has  been 
strained,  however,  to  coiint^nanoe  masses  for  the 
dead  [b]. 

In  the  old  Roman  Missal,  and  in  the  Missal  of 
Sarum,  there  is  a  proper  mass  of  Raphael  the 
archangel ;  and  in  the  prefiUory  rubrick  it  is  di- 
rected, that  the  office  be.  celebrated  for  jnlgrtms  or 
travellers,  and  also  for  sick  persons  and  dasraiemiaci 
[cj;  upon  notions  of  the  archangel's  cliafaeta> 
built  on  the  relations  of  this  book.  Afierwaids 
follow  two  short  prayers,  one  addressed  to  God, 
and  one  to  Raphael  himself;  the  oflGensive  impiety 
of  which  practice,  as  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  exclusive  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  happily  exposed  by  the  lig^tof  the  Re» 
formation. 

[y]  The  old  Latin  veraion,  according  to  the  Chaldee,  addi, 
and  "the wine.'* 

[z]  Joseph.  Lib.  XVIL  c.  viii.  p.  771.  de  Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  11. 
.cup.  1027.    Jerem.  xvL  7,  8. 

[a]  Meursius  de  Fbner.  c.  xxxv.  Villalpandus  in  Execb. 
uiv.  17*  £cclas.xtx.  18.  Eustath.  in  Homer.  Ub.XXllI. 

[b]  Eatina  in  loc. 

[c]  AmaUTa  Disaertat.  on  the  Demon.  Aamodaens* 
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The  author^  and  the  period  of  this  history^  are 
both  uncertain  [a].  Some  commentators  imagine 
that  it  was  written  by  Joacim  or  Eliakim^  whom 
they  conceive  to  have  been  high-priest  in  .the 
reign  of  Manassethfs] ;  and  that  it  vras  translated 
into  Ghaldee  for  ttie  use  of  those  Jews  in  the  cap- 
tivity at  Babylon^  who  had  forgotteii  their  own 
language.  Others  attribute  the  work  to  Joshua^ 
the  son  of  Josedech  [cl  the  companion  of  Zerub* 
babel.  But  by  whomsoever,  or  in  whatever  lan- 
guage it  was  produced,  the  original  is  not  now 
extant.  The  Hebrew  copy,  which  some  have 
profesi^ed  to  have  seen  at  Constantinople  [p],  wm 
probably  a  work  of  modem  composition ;  and  our 

[a]  Isidor.  Orig,  Lib.  VI.  c.  ii.  Serar.  Pi:olog.  in  Jud,  St. 
Jerom  aeems  tp  copsider  it  us  tbe  pro49^PQ  of  Juditbi  Vid. 
inAgg.  i.a 

[b]  Chap.  IT.  6. 

[C]  Pseudo-Philo.  Lib.  de  Temp.  R.  Asariaii.  SMrt.  Senensn 
Jul.  Roger,  de  Lib*  Can.  c.  xx. 

[d]  Lib.  Munster.  Praef.  id  Tob.  Hebneum. 
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English  tmnslation^  as  well  as  the  Syriac^  is  made 
from  a  Greek  version  which  existed  probably  long* 
before  the  time  of  Theodotion^  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  Clemens  Romanus  [e].  The  most 
probable  opinion  is^  that  the  book  was  originally 
written  in  Chaldee  [f]  by  some  Jew  of  Baibylon  ; 
and  it  might  possibly  have  been  designed  to  en- 
liven the  confidence  of  the  Jews  during  the  capti- 
vity^ and  to  invigorate  their  hopes  of  a  deliverance. 
Upon  a  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  history^ 
the  circumstances  described  must  have  occurred 
previously  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  since 
the  Persians  are  represented  as  still  subject  to  the 
Assyrian  empire  [g]  ;  and  Nineveh^  which  is  here 
mentioned  as  the  capital  of  Nebuchodonosor's  em- 
pire [h]^  was  overthrown  before  that  destruction ; 
and  upon  the  impending  invasion  of  Holophemes^ 
the  Jews  are  said  in  this  book  to  have  been 
troubled,  '^  for  the  city  and  temple  of  their  God/' 
Usher,  therefore,  Lloyd,  and  Prideaux,  have  agreed 
in  considering  the  history  as  coeval  with  the  time 
of  Manasseth  [i] :  placing  it  in  about  the  forty-fourth 

[B]  Clemens  Rom.  Epist.  ad  Coriotlu  c.  lv«  p.  210«  Edit 
WottoB.  Vid*  a|9o»  Polycarp.  et  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  I.p.  617. 

[f]  HkroB.  Prsf.  in  Lib.  Jud. 

[G]  Chap.  i.  7—10. 

[h]  Chap.  i.  1. 

[i]  Some  place  it  m  the  reigo  of  AmoD,  or  in  that  of  Josiah, 
and  others  contend  for  the  time  of  Jehoiakim.  Some  writen 
who  place  it  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  conceive  dmt  Nebii- 
ebodonosor  was  the  same  person  with  Nebachadneuar ;  upon 
which  supposition,  Jerusalem  must  have  been  taken  inlhe 
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ytar of  hk  reign,  A.  M.  3348.  Prideaux,  with  other 
writers,  after  a  judicious  investigatiori  of  the  seye-- 
ra]  opinions  that  have  been  entertained  upon  the 
subject  [k]^  maintains  that  the  Arphaxad  of  this 
book  was  Deioces  [l]  :  and  Nebuchodonosor, 
Saofiduchinus,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Baby- 
same  year-Uiat  Bethulia  was  besieged,  if  we  follow  the  ao 
counts  of  the  Greek  copies  of  thb  book,  which  place  the 
expeditioQ  of  Holophernes  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Nebucho- 
donosor's  reign ;  for  the  eighteenth  of  Nebuchadnezzar  coin- 
cides with  the  nuth  year  of  Zedekiah. 

[K]  The  aacicDt  tfiditioB  among  the  Jews  was,  that  the 
circnmstaoces  ofthe  history  happened  uod^  the  reiga  of  Cam« 
byaes,  after  he  had  conquered  Arphaxad.  Vid.  Euseb.  Chron. 
Hist  Scholast.  Dionys.  Carthus.  Suidas  Verbo  Holophernes. 
But  the  capital  of  Cambyses  was  Babylon,  and  he  reigned 
but  seren  years  and  three  months.  Vid.  Herod.  Libw  III.  cap. 
Ilw'u  p.  290.  Edit  Wesselin.  Others  attribute  the  history  to 
the  time  of  Xerxes.  Vid.  Suidas  Verbo  Judith.  Riber,  in  Na- 
hum  ii.  Estius  and  others  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes; 
and  Sulpicius  Seyems  assigns  it  to  a  still  later  period, 
placing  it  under  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  King  of  Per. 
sia.  Vid.  Hist  Ssec.  Lib.  H.  Bellann.  de  Verb.  Dei,  Lib.  f. 
c  xii.    AugustiA  de  Civit  Dei,  Lib.  xviii.  c.  26. 

[l]  Deioces  founded  Ecbatana;  and  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  year  of  Saosduchinus,  coincides  with  the  last  year  of 
Deioces.  These  and  other  concurrent  circumstances  seem  to 
proye,  that  Deioces  and  Arphaxad  must  haye  been  the  same 
person;  though  some  writers  relate  that  Deioces  liyed  long, 
and  died  old,  in  prosperity.  Calmet  supposes  Arphaxad  to 
be  the  Phitortes  of  Herodotus,  the  circumstances  of  whose 
life  and  death,  as  he  conceives,  correspond  better  with  the 
accounts  of  this  book,  and  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
finished  the  fortifications  of  Ecbatana,  as  descdbed  is  chap.  i. 
3—4.    Vid.  Herod.  Lib.  L  c.  cii.  p«  52. 
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Ian,  A.M.  3SS6 ;  and  the  learned  author  places  ft« 
expedition  of  Hblophemes  in  A.M.  S349 :  makings 
the  twelfth  year  of  Saofiducbirras  to  coincide  with 
the  forty-third  of  Manasseth  [m]. 

But  though  the  history  cannot  with  consistency 
be  assigned  to  any  other  time  than' that  of  Manas- 
seth  [M],  there  are  still  so  many  objections  to  this 
period,  that  many  writers  have  chosen  to  consider 
the  whole  work  as  a  religious  romance.  It  must 
be  confessed,  indeed,  to  be  extraordinary,  that  nei- 
ther Philo  or  Josephus  should  make  any  mention 
of  this  signal  deliverance ;  for  the  htter  espe- 
cially, tiiough  he  professed  to  confine  himself  to 

[m]  Prid.  Cob.  vo1«  I  Part,  h  p.  28.  Caldiet's  Ftehce, 
Bellarni.  de  V^b.  Dei.  Lib.  I.  c*  »i. 

[n]  ManaBseth  himself  is  not  mentioiied  in  this  book,  (sor» 
indeed,  any  Ring))  whence  some  haye  supposed  that  the  siege 
of  Bethulia  happened  during  his  captivity  at  Babykm;  or 
that  he  was  withholden  from  an  active  part  £roai  cautions  or 
prudential  considerations;  or  lastly*  that  he  was  then  engaged 
io  sequestered  repentance.  Bat  as  Bethulia  was  on  the  firon<^ 
tiers,  the  defence  of  it  might  have  been  entrusted  to  the  high, 
priest.  The  pi^cise  situation  of  Bethulia  is  not  known ;  tome 
place  it  in  the  territoiy  of  Zebulon,  in  which  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  town  of  that  name,  but  Judith,  liaaassedi,  and 
Omias  were  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  There  might  have  been 
a  frontier  town  in  the  hilly  couitry  of  Stmemi,  towards  Syria» 
named  Bethulia»  though  we  have  no  other  mentioB  of  it  in 
history*  We  cannot^  however,  suppose  it  to  have  been  thft 
same.place  with  Bethel,  or  Bethuel,  mentioned  in  Joshua  3ux« 
4.  a^d  1  Chron.  iv.  30.  vritbout  allowing  that  the  author  has 
been  guilty  of  some  geographical  mistakes.  Vid.  chap,  iii 
9, 10.  %i$4  iv..9»  Calmet  in  chap.  vi.  7.  and  Amald  in  chap, 
vi.  10.  .  . 
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«uch  adcoHQts  as  were  coatained  in  the  Hebrew^ 
^that  is^  the  authentic  canonical)  books  [o],  yet  by 
mo  means  adheres  so  strictly  to  his  pfon  that  he 
might  not  hare  befen  expected  to  have  mentioned 
so  oeaiarkable  an  interposition  of  God  in  favour  of 
ills  country  ;  but  as  this  omission  can  only  furnish 
a  presumptive  argument  against  the  truth  of  (be 
history ;  and  as  the  apparent  inconsistencies  may 
he  accounted  for  without  destroying  the  credibi* 
Ihy  of  the  chief  particulars ;  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  consider  it  as  the  history  of  real  events  [p] : 
since  many  of  its  circumstances  correspond  with, 
the  accounts  of  ancient  historians  [q];  and  the  Jews 
as  well  as  the  earlier  Christians^  believed  it  to  be  a 
relation  of  historical  truths. 

Many  also^  of  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  con- 
sidering the  history ;  and  many  of  the  objections 
to  the  period  which  is  assigned  to  it^  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  corruptions  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  Greek  version  [r]  ;  and  which  are  among  th^ 

[o]  Procem.  Antiq.  et  Vita  Josephi. 

[p]  Montfau90D  Verit6  THistoire  de  Judith.  Howel's  Hist, 
of  Bible,  ch«  clxxiv.  Houbigant  Pnef*  et  Notes.  Herod. 
Ub«  I.  c.  cii. 

[fi]  Nebuchodonosor  bstiled  Saosduchinus  by  Ptolemy  aod 
other  writers.  Nebuchodonosor  was,  indeed,  properly  the 
name  of  the  Babylonian  Rings ;  but  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
called  all  the  princes  who  reigned  beyond  the  Euphrates  by 
that  naffle»  as  in  Tobit,  Nabopolassar  is  s6  called*  Vid.  Tobit 
xiv.  15. 

[r]  Tbe  third  verse  of  the  fourtli  chapter  represents  the 
Jews  as  newly  returned  from  the  ci^tivity ;  but  Uiis  is  not  in 
St.  Jeromes  version.    So  likewise,  the  words  in  the  sixteenth 
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incoQsisteQcies  that  St.  Jerom  professes  to  have 
lopped  off  as  spurious  when  he  made  his  translation^ 
ivhich  is  now  extant  in  the  Vulgate  [s].  SoHie 
originate  in  the  obscurity  that  necessarily  hangs 
over  a  period  so  distant^  and  so  little  illustrated  by 
the  remains  of  ancient  history  [t]  :  and  some  most 
be  charged  probably  on  the  ignorance  of  the  au- 
thor^ who  compiled  Ihe  book  from  such  raateriak  as 
he  could  procure ;  and  who^  to  give  importance  t0 
his  history^  and  to  magnify  the  characters  whidi 

verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which  speak  of  the  temple  as  beiag 
cast  to  the  ground,  are  rescinded  as  a  corruption  by  St.  Je- 
Tom ;  though  the  original  Greek  words  iytii^  tlq  Qttff^  might 
mean  only  that  the  temple  was  prophaned  and  trampled  on  ; 
as  it  was  at  several  times,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  As^rriaaa^ 
when  Maoasseth  was  taken  prisoner.  The  captivities  and 
dispersion  spoken  of  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latip,  may  be 
understood  of  the  Assyrian  captivities  under  Manasseth*  Vi<L 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11 — ^13, 

[s]  Chap.  i.  13.  which  differs  five  years  from  the  date  given 
in  chap.  i.  1.  In  St.  Jerom's  version  there  is  no  apparent  ID- 
consistency.  In  chap.  ii.  1.  the  eighteenth  year  is  placed  in 
consequence  of  the  same  calculation,  instead  of  the  thirteenth^ 
as  it  stands  in  St.  Jerom's  version.  It  is,  however,  possible, 
that  there  b  no  mistake,  and  that  five  years  might  have  in- 
tervened between  the  preparations  for  war,  and  the  attack  en 
Arphaxad. 

[t]  Joacim,  or  Eliakim,  is  represented  in  this  book  as  high- 
priest,  though  no  high-priest  of  that  name  is  mentioned  before 
the  captivity  by  Josephus,  or  in  the  scriptures,  unless  we  attri> 
bute  that  character  to  the  Eliakim  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  chap, 
xxii.  20— 25.  But  the  catalogue  of  Josephus  is  corrapted, 
and  the  scriptures  no  where  profess  to  furnish  an  exact  snc* 
(session  of  the  Priests.    Vid.  Prid.  Coq.  vol.  i.  Part  I. 
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he  describes^  has  embelliBhed  his  work^  sometimes 
at  the  expense  of  chronology  and  truth  [u]. 

If  these  causes  of  inconsistency  be  admitted, 
there  win  be  no  necessity  to  question  the  truth  of 
the  principal  circumstances  in  his  history ;  and  to 
have  recourse  to  such  imaginations  as  Grotius  [x] 
and  others  have  entertained  ;  who  have  amused 
themsdres  by  considering  it  as  an  intructive  fic- 
tion, or  ingenious  allegory  :  in  speculations  they 
may  serve  to  prove  the  fertiKty  of  their  invention, 
but  which  conduce  but  little  to  illustrate  truth;  or 

[u]  It  is  said  in  chap,  xvi*  23.  that  none  made  Israel  afraid 
in  the  days  of  Judith,  nor  a  long  time  after  her  death.  Now 
as  we  cannot  suppose  her  to  have  been  more  than  forty  years 
old  when  she  captivated  Hdophemes';  (probably  not  so  oM, 
especially  as  she  b  called  foir  damsel,  KaX*  v«i^»md,  chap,  xii, 
13.)  and  as  she  lived  to  the  age  of  105,  there  must  have  been 
a  sixty  years  peace  at  least  after  the  deliverance ;  which  was  a 
longer  space  of  time  than  intervened  between  the  fbrty-fifth 
year  of  Manasseth,  and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad* 
nezzar,  (not  to  mention  the  dangers  under  Josiah,  and  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  that  monarch) ;  or,  indeed,  than  any  period 
of  nnintermpted  peace  in  the  course  of  the  Jewish  history. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  the  author  to  have  spoken  hyper« 
bolically  of  the  effects  of  Judith's  heroism. 

[xj  Grot.  Praef.  ad  Annot.  in  Lib.  Jud.  Grotius  fietncies  that 
it  is  a  parabolical,  or  aeoigmatic  fiction,  written  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  encourage  the  Jews  under  the  per- 
secution carried  on  by  him.  He  imagines  that  Judith  is  Judaea; 
and  Bethulia  the  house  of  God ;  that  by  Nebifchodonosor  and 
Holophemes,  are  meant  the  devil  and  his  agent,  and  he  ofiers 
other  whimsical  conceits  to  explain  this .  supposed  allegory. 
Vid.  similar  notions  in  Luther,  Reiniccius,  and  Capellus,  Lim* 
borchi,  Theolog.  Lib.  L  cap.  iii.  p.  0.  Edit.  Amstel.  1086% 
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to  increase  our  retererice  for  vrerka,  respectable 
at  least,  for  their  antiquity  and  sanctions ;  and  va- 
luable for  the  instruction  which  they  afford.  It 
may  be  observed  aIso>  as  an  intrinric  marie  of  the 
truth  of  this  history^  that  the  author  appears  te 
speak  of  Adiior's  fiimily  as  living  at  the  time 
when  the  book  was  written  [r]^  and  that  in  the 
last  verse  of  the  Vulgate^  it  is  said  that  the  day  of 
Judith's  triumph  had  ever  since  been  cdebrated 
as  a  sacred  festival  [z]. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  Origen  [a]^  and 
St.  Jerom  [b],  that  the  Jews  reckoned  this  book 
among  their  apocryphal  writings.  It  is  no  where 
cited  by  our  Saviour  or  his  apostles  [c] ;  it  is  not 
hi  the  catalogues  furnished  by  Melito^  Origen^  and 

[ir]  Chap.  xir.  10. 

[z]  Chap.  xTi.  81.  Vidgate.  This  verae  is  nol  in  the 
Greeks  Sjriac,  or  ancient  Latin  versions,  nor  is  the  festival 
mentioned  in  any  authentic  Hebrew  calendars.  Some  writeis 
liowever,  suppose  that  it  was  aabiently  observed*  Vid,  SeMen 
de  Syiied.  lib.  IIL  c.  xiii.  $  X.  Vol.  I  p.  1718.  Edit.  Wilkias. 
Sea%er  de  Emend.  Tenu  Lib.  VIL  p.  688.  et  Cabnet  in  loc 

[a]  Epist  ad  African. 

[b]  Hieron.  Pr»f.  in  Jud.  Some  maanscripts  of  St.  Jeiom 
read  hnproperiy  Hagiographa,  instead  of  Apocrypha.  YkL 
Preface  to  Tobit. 

[c]  There  is  a  resemblance  between  Elisabeth's  salutalkw 
of  Mary,  in  Luke  i.  43.  and  the  encomium  bellowed  on  Jnditb 
by  Oztas,  m  chap.  nin.  18.  of  this  book ;  as  likewise  between 
the  exhortation  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  passage  in  cb^Kviii.  M»  26. 
of  the  Vulgate  oopy  of  Judith.  The  coincidence  of  ekprtfaioB 
is  probably  accidental  m  both  parallels.  St.  Paul  in  the  bft 
alludes  to  the  ckcumstances  mentioned  in  Kumb.  xiL  G.  ami 
xiv.87. 
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Athanaaiils^  nor  waR  it  receiTed  by  Hilary^  Qvegory 
Nazianzen^  Cyril  t^  Jerusalein,  or  the  Council  of 
Laodicea.  Being  cited  however  with  respect  by 
nany  aacient  writers  [d];  and  considered  as  ca- 
nonical in  a  secondary  sense  by  St.  Augustih  [e] 
and  the  African  church  {w],  it  was  received  indis- 
CfiBHnately^  and  as  of  the  same  authority  with  the 
inspired  books  by  the  Council  of  Trent  [e]^  which 
cmnonized  St  Jerom's  translation ;  and  since  that 
time  it  has  been  generally  reverenced  as  an  in- 

[d]  Clem.  Epist  ad  Corioth.  c.  iv.  p.  210.  Clem.  Coiratil* 
Apost.  Origea.  Homil.  xix.  id  Jerem,  Vol  1.  p.  271.  £dit  Par. 
1740.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  IV..  p.  617.  Edit  Potter. 
TerttiU.  de  Monog.  c.  xviu  Ambros.  de  Offic.  Lib.  III.  et  de 
yid.  Atigu^  de  D^t.  Cluist.  Lib.  II.  c.  viii. 

[4  St.  Aogintin  Expressly  remarks,  that  this  book  was  said 
not  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  Hebrew  canoo.  Vid.  de 
Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  XVIII.  o.  xxvi. 

{t]  Council.  Cartbag.  3.  Canon .  47.  See  also,  the  suspected 
epistle  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  where  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  Maccabees,  are  reckoned  as  scripture. 

[g]  Some  controTcrsialiats  have  asserted  that  St.  Jerom 
allowed  that  the  book  of  Jnditfa  was  canonised  by  the  Couaoi 
of  Nice.  Vid.  Bellar.  de  V^  Dei,  Lib.  L  c.  x.  Baron*  AntfaL 
tom.  iii.  Ann.  326.  sect.t  1^7.  But  in  the  acts  of  this  council^ 
the  book  is  not  tnentioned ;  and  in  the  place  referred  to,  (vid. 
Hieron.  Pr»f.  in  Jndit  p.  1170.  tom.  i.  Edit.  Par.  1693.)  St. 
Jerom  only  says,  that  the  Council  of  Nice  was  repmritd  (legitur) 
to  havereckoned  this  book  in  the  number  of  the  sacrtd  wrUingi ; 
and  he  remarks  that  the  Hebrews  (that  is  the  Hellenbts,  or  the 
converted  Jews)  considered  it  as  Apocryphal ;  and  elsewhere 
(▼id.  Pnef.  in  lib.  Salom.  p.  939.)  Uiat  the  church,  though  it 
read  Judith,  did  not  receive  it  as  canonieaL  Vid.  also  in  Prol. 
Gal.  Epist  ad  Fur.  et  Bellarm.  de  Verbo  Dei,  Lib.  I.  c  x. 
Erasm.  in  Censur.  Prasf.  Hieron. 
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spired  work  by  the  wrifers  of  tbe  Romish  church; . 
who  are^  however^  much  perplexed  and  distressed 
for  want  of  arguments  to  support  its  pretensions. 

The  book  prewnts  an  interesting  scene  of  am»» 
bition  frustrated^  and  of  intemperance  punished; 
The  history  is  written  with  great  grandeur  and 
animation^  and  the  Assjrrian  and  Hebrew  mannets 
are  well  described.  The  prayer^  and  the  hymn  of 
JTudith^  are  composed  with  much  piety  [h].  The 
work  contains  nothing  exceptionable  in  point  of 
doctrine^  for  where  Judith  celebrates  God's  jus- 
tice in  punishing  the  crime  of  the  Shechemites  [i], 
she  by  no  means  attempts  to  justify  Simeon  for  his 
vindictive  and  indiscriminate  cruelty.  If  the  ad- 
dress with  which  she  accomplished  her  designs, 
should  be  thought  to  partake  of  too  much  of  an 
insidious  character ;  it  may  be  permitted,  at  least, 
to  admire  the  heroic  patriotism  and  piety  which 
prompted  her  to  undertake  the  exploit;  the  urgency 
and  importance  of  the  occasion,  will  likewise  ex- 
cuse the  indiscreet  exposure  of  her  person  to  in- 
temperate passions ;  and  in  the  general  description 
of  her  character,  she  may  be  allowed  to  have  pre- 
sented an  exemplary  display  of  the  virtues  which 
become  the  widowed  state  [k]. 

[h]  Concil.  Trid.  Sess.  4* 

[i]  Chap.ix.  2. 

[k]  Ambrose  de  Vit.  Fulgeat.  Epist  2. 
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The  chapters  entitled.  The  Rest  %f  the  Chapters 
of  the  Book  of  Esther,  are  not  extent  in  the  He- 
brew, or  in  the  Chaldaic  language,  but  only  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  copies.     Origen  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  they  had  formerly  existed  \ti  the  He- 
brew [a],  though  omitted  in  the  copiei  that  re- 
mained in  his  time;  and  Huetius,  upoi  a  very 
probable  supposition,  conceives  them  to  h^ve  been 
the  production  of  the  great  Synagogue ;  and,  on 
the  alleged  authority  of  Origen,  he  repiesents 
them  to  have  been  translated  from  some  more 
copious  manuscripts  by  the  Septuagint  transbt- 
toirs  [b]  ;  but  these  translators  certainly  confined 
themselves  to  the  canonical  books. 

[a]  Vtd.  Origen  in  Joban.  torn.  ii.  et  Epist.  ad  African. 

[b) 'Origen,  indeed,  qaoting  some  paaaages  from  the  fowp- 
teenUi  chapter  of  the  book  of  Esther,  sajs,  ''  in  the  book  of 
Esther,  according  to  the  .Seventy y**  the  spurious  parts  being 
annexed  to  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  though,  indeed, 
long  after  that  version  was  made,  as  Origen  must  have  known. 
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It  Is  at  least  very  doubtful  whethei'  these  chap- 
ters did  ever  exist  in  the  Hebrew  lang^ua^ ;  and 
it  is  unquestionable  that  they  never  were  in  the 
Hebrew  canon.  If^  likewise^  we  are  to  rely  on 
the  accounts  of  this  book^  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  even  the  authentic  book  of  Esther  vras 
not  translated  by  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint 
into  Greek :  for  in  the  first  verse  of  the  second 
chapter  of  this  apocrfplud  part^  it  is  said,  that  the 
Epistle  of  Phurim^  by  wh^  was  probably  meant 
the  book  of  Esthe^r,  was  interpreted  into  Greek 
by  Lysimachus^c]];  who  vms  possibly  an  Hd<» 
lenistical  Jew  ?esiding  at  Jerusalem;  and  the  apo- 
cryphal parts  contained  in  this  book  were^  perhaps^ 
added  to  thf  Greek  transhtion  by  Dositheus  and 
Ptdemeus^  er  by  some  other  Hellenists  of  Alex- 
andria. They  appear  to  have  been  subsequent 
additions  interpolated  in  various  parts  of  the  Greek 
copies  hy.  some  persons  desirous  of  giving  embel*^ 
lishmert  to  the  history ;  and  who  inserted  into  th^ 

however  he  might  think  it  unneeessary  there  to  distiDgaMih  tb€ 
caoonicM  from  the  spurious  parts.  Vh(.  l^ist*  ad  AfiriouL 
Origea  elsewhere  rejects  these  additions  as  apocryphal.  Vid, 
Sixt*  Senens.  Bib^  Sanct.  Lib,  I.  sect.  3.  et  Lib*  V.  An.  250. 

[t]  According  to  this  account^  it  was  translated  in  the  fmrth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy ;  who^  if  he  were  Ptolemy  Phi* 
lonetor,  lived  long  after  the  Septuagiqt  translation  was  oiade* 
S«me  conceive  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  meaf '  j^  iht 
fltventh  year  of  whose  ieign  that  version  is  suppose^  ^'avf 
Hen  executed  ;  and  Huet  imagbes  that  the  Sever  pted 

Ibis  work  of  Lysimachns  into  their  translation  of  th  /tures^ 

on  an  idea  that  it  was  executed  before  the  retgr  /tolemy 
Philadelphus, 
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body  of  the  worit  such  traditionary  or  faneifuf  cirs 
cumstances  as  his  enquiry  or  invention  could  fur^ 
nisb.  From  the  Greek  these  additions  were  trans^ 
lated  into  the  old  Italic  version  [d J.  They  were 
not^  however^  considered  as  canonical  by  the  an- 
cient church  [e}^  though  they  might  sometime^ 
pass  uncensured  as  annexed  to  the  canonical  book. 
St.  Jerom^  who  confined  himself  to  what  was  in 
the  Hebrew^  did  not  admit  them  into  his  trans^ 
btion  [f]  ;  but  represented  them  as  rhetorical  ap-> 
pendages  and  embellishments  subjoined  to  the 
Italic  version.  Since  that  time^  the  most  judicious 
vniters  [g]  have  not  scrupled  to  consider  them  as 

[d]  This  differed  both  froin  the  Hebrew  aoid  Greek  copies. 

[b]  Melito  ap«  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  IV.  c.  xxvi.  Athan. 
Epist.  80.  Gregor.  Nazians.  Carm.  de  Veria  et  German. 
Script.  Libris.  p,  98*  Paris,  1630*  SaU  Senens.  Bib* 
Lib.  !•  sect.  3.  E^en  tlie  caaonical  book  of  Esther,  io- 
deed,  b  not  expressly  enumerated  in  these'  catalogues :  either 
becanse  of  the  spurious  additions,  or  as  the  generality  o^ 
writers  suppose,  because  the  authentic  book  was  reckoned  as 
one  book  with  those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  the  three  being 
mttributed  to  the  same  author.  The  fathers  profess  to  receive 
the  whole  of  the  Hebrew^  canon  exclusively ;  and  in  the 
synopsis  attributed  to  Athanasius,  the  apocryphal  part  of 
Esther,  which  is  described  as  beginning  with  the  dream  of 
Mordecai,  is  rejected;  and  the  authentic  part  is  there  said  to 
be  reckoned  as  one  book  with  another;  which  other  must 
bave  been  that  of  Ezra.  Vid.  also,  Hieron.  Pr«f.  in  Ezram^ 
€t  Nehem.  The  book  is  reckoned  in  the  catalogues  of  Origei^ 
Hilary,  Cyril,  and  Epiphanius ;  and  in  that  of  the  council  of 
Laodicea. 

[f]  Hieron.  Prssf.  in  Esther.    In  the  Greek  church  they  ar^ 
still  suffered  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  book  of  Esther* 

[g]  Grotius  Pr«f.  ad  Addit.  Esther.     Dionys.  Carthus. 
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extrinsic  and  spurious  additions ;  though  they  are 
canonized^  together  with  the  authentic  chapters^ 
by  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  passages  from  them 
are  inserted  into  the  offices  of  the  Romish  church. 
It  is  manifest  on  considering  the  canonical  book, 
that  it  is  a  complete  and  perfect  work;  and  these 
apocryphal  parts,  which  are  introduced  into  the 
Greek  copies,  will  appear  to  be  superfluous  and 
cumbrous  additions  to  those  who  take  the  pains  to 
examine  them.  They  are  in  a  different  style  from 
that  of  the  authentic  chapters,  and  consist  partly 
of  a  repetition  of  particulars  contained  in  them. 
The  first  chapter,  which  in  the  Greek  cc^iies  is 
annexed  to  the  tenth  of  the  canonical  chapters, 
consists  of  an  interpretation  of  a  pretended  dream 
pf  Mordecai,  which  contains  some  fanciful  con- 
ceits, and  was  furnished  probably  by  the  same 
person  that  fiibrieated  the  dream  which  follows  in 
the  next  chapter.  The  intimation  contained  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  second  or  eleventh  chapter, 
was  possibly  written  by  some  Jew  of  Alexandria; 
it  was  not  in  the  ancient  Italic  version.  The  draam 
which  is  rehited  in  this  eleventh  chapter,  and 
which  in  the  Greek  is  placed  before  the  canonical 
part,  is  evidently  the  reverie  of  some  inventive 
writer;  and  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  work.  It 
does  not  form  a  proper  introduction  to  the  book ; 
and  in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  second  canonical 

Cajetan.  Raynold  Heidegger^  Lib.  II.  c.  x.  Kenthii  Prolef  • 
ad  Lib.  Apoc.  V.  T.  p.  27.  Sixtus  Senensm  calls  Uiem,  la- 
ceras  Appendices  et  pannosa  Additameata.    Vid.  Bibr  Sanct. 
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dttipter^  Mordecai  is  introduced  as  a  person  not 
before  mentioned ;  and  his  genealogy^  and  other 
particulars^  are  described  there^  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding Tj^rse,  with  a  minuteness  whieh  nMt  have 
been  quite  redundant,  if  the  second  verse  of  the 
deT«stii  chapter  had  been  auth^ic. 

The  account  of  the  devices,  and  of  the  discovery 
ef  the  two  eunuchs  who  conspired  against  the  life 
of  Artaxerxes,  is  a  repetition,  with  some  alterations^ 
0f  what  is  related  in  tiie  second  chapter  of  the 
authentic  part  [h]  ;  and  could  not  properly  be  pre- 
fixed (as  it  is  in  the  Greek)  to  the  canonical  book 
vrfiich  opens  the  history  as  if  nothing  had  been 
previously  communicated.  The  sixth  or  fifteenth 
duqpter  contains  a  description  of  Esther's  appear- 
ance and  reception  by  the  King,  which  is  borrowed 
firom  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  genuine  history  [i], 
and  diversified  with  some  extraneous  particulars. 
So  likewise  the  prayers  of  M ordecai  and  Esther, 
contained  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chap- 
ters Jjl]  ;  as  well  as  the  letter  in  the  thirteenth  [l] 
chajrter ;  and  that  in  the  sixteenth  [h],  which  con- 
fa]  Either  ii.  21— 2S. 

[l]  The  fifteenth  cb&pter  is  in  the  Greek  and  Vulgate  in- 
stiled inunAdtntdy  after  Esther's  prayar  (as  given  in  the  fonr- 
teenlh  diapter)  instead  of  the  tmo  first  verses  of  die  6Ui 

l%]  These  prayers  are  placed  in  the  Greek  uamediately  after 
Ae  sesealeenth  vene  of  the  fovrth  chapter. 

[ii]  This  Si  the  Gnteh  b  added  i^rihe  thirteenth  Ttne  of 
Ih^  UmA  chapter.    It  might  be  grounded  on  some  aothentic 
Mooufits,  as  the  aidbalance  of  it  is  related  hf  Josepbus. 
[m]  Thb  edict  in  the  Greek  copies  CoHowi  the  twelfth  veise 
Rr 
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eludes  the  apocryphal  book^  are  all  obviously  fie^ 
titious  inventions  designed  by  some  rhetorical  wri- 
ter [n],  to  decorate  and  complete  the  history.  They 
are  probably  accounts  fabrioited  in  deseed  coi»- 
formity  to  particulars  alluded  to  l^  the  inspired  wri* 
ter  in  his  book ;  and  lure  interworen  with  some  in- 
genuity into  the  boc|y  of  the  work.  The  forgery  is^ 
however^  occasionally  betrayed  by  the  introductioR 
of  circumstances  incompatible  with  the  genuine 
parts  [o] ;  and  rather  inconsistent  with  the  period 
assigned  to  the  history  j^p].  Some  Greek  muA 
Latin  copies  contain  still  more  extraneooflp  yu^ 
cuhrs ;  and  the  Ghaldee  Paraphrase  it  kmded  with 

of  the  eighth  chapter.  It  appears  Irofli  the  style  to  hayebeca 
originally  written  in  Greek,  and  both  the  letters  are  laesCieBeil 
in  the  authentic  book  in  a  uanner  that  shewa  they  were  not 
inserted  in  the  history.    Vid.  Esth.  iiu  14.  viiL  13. 

[N]  Hieron.  ad  Paul,  et  Eustoch.  Sixt.  Senens.  Bib.  Lib. 
Vllf. 

[oj  Comp.  chap.  vi.  3.  with  xit.  5.  Chap.  v.  2.  with  chap. 
XV.  4.  Chap,  iii*  12.  with  chap.  xiii.  6.  Chap.  ix»  1.  with 
chap.  vi.  8. 

[p]  The  King  is  made  in  chap.  xvL  10.  to  style  Aman  a 
Macedonian ;  and  afterwards  to  talk  of  his  desire  **  to  trans- 
late the  kingdom  of  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians  ;**  parti- 
cuUurs  that  lead  us  to  suspect  an  anachronism,  or  corruption  of 
the  text,  as  they  were  more  adapted  to  the  sentiments  and 
circumstances  of  a  later  period,  when  the  Persians  and  Mace- 
donians were  at  war.  In  the  ninth  chapter,  indeed,  of  the 
canonical  book,  Haman  is  in  the  Greek  called  a  Macedonian^ 
but  the  Hebrew  word  vUMn,  should  have  been  rendered  as  by 
St  Jerom,  and  in  our  translation,  the  Agagite,  that  is,  of  the 
race  of  Agag,  .King  of  the  Amalekites.  Josephus  describes 
Haman  ns.an  Amalekite.  Vid.  Antiq.  Lib;  XL  c»  vi.  p.  4M» 
.  Edit.  Hudson.    Esther  ix,  24.  iii.  10. 
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accumulated  additious.  The  copies^  indeed,  vary 
80  much  from  each  other,  that  Bellarmiue  [q]  fau- 
cied  that  there  must  .have  been  two  original  his^ 
tones  :  the  largest  of  which  he  conceived  to  com^ 
prize  the  Greek  additions.  Our  church  judiciously 
adheres  to  the  chapters  which  are  contained  in  the 
Hebrew,  which  are  indisputably  authentic;  and 
present  us  with  an  entire  and  valuable  history. 
The  adventitious  parts  are,  however,  suffered  to 
continue  in  our  Bibles  as  profitable  in  a  subor- 
dinate degree.  They  deserve  not  to  be  incor- 
porated with  the  genuine  history,  though  they 
illustrate  the  characters,  and  dilate  on  the  virtues 
di^layed  for  our  instruction  by  the  sacred  writer. 

[q]  Bellann.  de  Verb.  Dei,  Lib,  I.  c.  vii. 
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The  works  of  Solomon  in  general^  were  eropbftti- 
cally  styled  the  Books  of  Wisdom^  aad  were  » 
citCMi  by  the  Fathers  [a]  ;  and  in  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage^ the  Book  of  Wisdom  comprehends  not 
only  ail  the  authentic  books  of  Solomon^  but  also 
Ecclesiasticus;  and  this  which  is  called  the  Book 
of  Wisdom^  or  according  to  the  Greeks  the  Wis* 
dom  of  Solomon.  The  author  of  this  book  as- 
sumes the  title^  and  speaks  in  the  character  of  that 
monarch  [b]  ;  but  though  it  may,  perhaps,  contain 
some  sentiments  selected  from  his  woi^,  and 
others  ascribed  to  him  by  tradition  [c],  it  cannot 
be  receiyed  as  an  inspired  book;  and  it  was  cer- 

[a]  Melito  Bp.  £uiieb.  Eccles.  Lib.  IV.  c«  zxvL  Clem.  RpbU 
ad  Cor.  c.  hii.  Origen.  in  Cantic.  Prol.  et  cont.  Cels.  Lib.  IIL 
Cyprian  Test  Lib.  III.  c.  xyI.  Ambrose  de  Parad.  Clenu 
Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  VI.  p.  706. 

•  [b]  Vid.  c.  y\L  7—21.  compared  with  1  Kings  c.  iii.  13.  c 
»▼•  20—84.    Vid.  c.  viii.  14,  16,  10,  21.  c  ix.  7,  8,  &c. 
[c]  Barto  Cocceius  Biblioth.  Rabb.  torn.  i.  p.  240. 
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tainly  composed  long  after  the  Unie  of  Solomon. 
It  never  was  in  the  Hebrew  canon  [oj^  and  pro- 
bably never  in  the  Hebrew  language  [b].  It  is 
not  reckoned  in  the  sacred  catalogues  of  the  ear* 
Uer  church ;  and  the  generality  of  ancient  writers 
confess^  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  work 
of  Solomotti  It  contains  citations  of  scripture 
from  the  Septuagint^  even  where  that  version  dif* 
fers  from  the  Hebrew  text  [f]  ;  and  borrows  from 
books  written  long  after  the  time  of  Solomon  [o]. 

The  coipy  which  has  the  highest  pretensions  i/o 
he  considered  as  the  original^  is  in  Greek  prose. 
Some  learned  meii  have  fancied^  that  they  have 
discovered  in  tiiis  book,  as  vrell  as  in  that  of  Ecele- 
iiasticus,  the  Hebrew  measure^  which  obtains  in 
the  authentic  works  of  Solomon  [h].  The  sen- 
tences have  indeed  often  a  poetical  turn ;  and  in 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  they  are  written  in 
regular  arrangement^  like  the  book  of  Job,  of 
Psalms,  and  those  of  Solomon,  to  which  this  was 

[o]  -MeKto  Epiflt.  ad  Onesini.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  IV. 
c  xnvi.  Athati.  Synop.  Epiphan.  de  Pond,  et  Mensur.  Hieron. 
Prol.  in  Lib.  Solom.  Job.  Damascen*  de  Fid.  Ortbod.  Lib.  IV« 
c.  xviii. 

[e]  August  deCivit.  Dei.  Lib.  XVILc*  XX.  etxxiv.  Hieron. 
l?roI.  QaL 

[p]  Cbap.  V.  10, 11.  from  Pfov.  xxx.  Id.  Ch.  zi.  12.  ftom 
Isaiab  iii.  10. 

[g]  Compare  Wisd.  iii.  14.  with  Isaiah  Ivi.  46.  Wisd.  ix. 
18.  with  Isaiah  xl.  18.  Wisd.  xiiL  11.  with  Isaiah  xliv.  18» 
Wisd.  V.  18.  with  Isaiah  lix.  17*  Wisd.  ii.  6,  7.  with  Isaiah 
Ivi.  12. 

[u]  Vid.  Grabe's  Proleg.  torn.  ult.  c.  i.  2.  Calmet's  Diet 
10  Wisd.  £pipban«  de  Ponder,  et  Mensur. 
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subjoined  in  some  old  Latin  veraons^  and  by  Dr* 
Grabe  in  his  edition. 

Some  have  conceived  that  it  was  translated  from 
the  Hebrew  into  Greek ;  and  some  with  less  rea- 
son suppose  it  to  have  been  rendered  from  the 
Chaldee^  in  which  language  R.  Moses  Ben  Nach- 
mlan  professes  to  have  seen  it  [i] ;  though  pro- 
bably what  he  saw  was  a  translation  from  the 
Greek  into  that  language. 

But  in  whatever  language  it  was  written^  it  has 
always  been  deservedly  esteemed  as  a  treasure  of 
wisdom.  It  was  composed  in  imitation  of  the 
style  of  Solomon^  though^  perhaps^  not  designed 
to  pass  for  his  work^  but  to  communicate  such  in- 
structions  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  assumed 
character.  Many  ancient  writers  have  cited  it  as 
a  work  attributed  to  Solomon/  and  as  not  un- 
worthy, from  its  resemblance  to  his  writings,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  performance  of  that  enlightened 
monarch ;  and  some  appear  to  have  considered  it  as 
his  genuine  production  [k].  Lactantius,  with  other 
writers,  represent9,  in  loose  citation,  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  just  man  persecuted^  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  second  chapter,  to  be  a  prophecy 
delivered  by  Solomon  concerning  our  Saviour'9 
writings  [i,].    It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  book 

[i]  R.  Moses  Ben  Nachmaiiy  Prol-  Com.  in  Pentat* 

[k]  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  VI.  p.  80Q.  Edit.  Potter.  Basil 

(lorn,  bf  in  Princip.  Proverb,  p.  732.  torn.  ii.  Edit  Par.  1722. 

TerttiL  cont.  Marcion,  Lib.  III.    Origen  cont  Cela.  Lib.  in« 

^  72.  in  Exod*    Hieron.  in  Psalm  Ixxiii. 

[l]  J-actant,  de  Ver.  Sap.  Ob.  IV.  $  16.   Wisd.  ii.l2— 21, 
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waskiBOt  written  by  Solomon^  as  St.  AugUBtin^  who 
likewise  considers  this  passage  as  prophetic^  al- 
lows [bi  J.  The  antiquity  and  high  importance  oC 
this  book^  appear  to  have  excited  great  reverence 
in  the  ancient  church  [n]  ;  and  some  of  the  fathers 
seem  to  have  thought  that  the  book  of  Wisdom^ 
and  that  of  Ecclesiasticus^  contained  passages,  at 
least,  that  were  inspired.  St.  Augustin  affirms, 
that  the  christian  writers  who  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  apostles,  adduced  its  testimony  as 
divine  [o] ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they,  or 
St.  Augustin  himself,  considered  the  book  as  really 
the  work  of  an  inspired  penman,  since  he  allowed 
that  neither  this  work,  or  that  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
were  produced  against  gainsayers  with  the  same 
authority  as  the  undoubted  writings  of  Solomon. 

[m]  August,  de  Civit.  Dei.  Lib.  XVII.  c.  xx. 

[NJ  St.  Augustin  says,  "  Non  debuit  repudiari  aententia 
Libri  sapieDtife,  qui  meruit  in  Ecclesia  Christi  de  gradu  lec- 
torum  tarn  long&  annositate  recitari."  From  thb  it  should 
seem,  that  the  apocryphal  books  were  read  in  a  lower  place 
by  the  lectours,  or  inferior  officers  of  the  church.  Whereas 
the  inspired  books  were  read  by  the  priests  and  bishops  from 
a  more  conspicuous  place.  De  Gradu  Episcoporum.  Vid* 
August  de  Prsdest.  c.  xiv.  §  27.  edit.  Antwerp. 

[o]  St.  Augustm  may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  they 
who  cited  Wisd.  iy.  11.  cited .  it  as  a  faithful  say iug,  and  as 
grounded  on  divine  authority.  Vid.  de  Pnedest.  Sanct.  c.  xiv. 
§  28.  et  Cyprian.  L.  de  Mortal,  p.  41&  et  Testimon.  Lib.  IIL 
p.  69.  Edit.  Amstel.  1700.  St.  Augustin  says  likewise  of  thif 
book  in  an  hyperbolical  ei^comium,  that  it  deserves  **  omnibus 
Christianis,  cum  veneratione  divinsB  auctoritatis  audiri.'^  VicU 
«lso,  de  Doctj  Chrfet  Lib.  II.  c.  viii.  et  de  Civil.  Pei,  Lib. 
XIII.  e.  xvi. 
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And  he  ekewhere  admito^  that  i^r  the  deafli  of 
Malachi^  the  Jews  had  no  Pfophet  till  the  appelur* 
ance  of  Zacharias^  the  fathdir  of  John  the  Baptist 
[?]•  The  fathers,  indeed,  in  general,  however 
they  might  be  dazzled  by  particular  passages,  <Ar 
consider  them  as  fragments  of  inspired  writings, 
regard  the  book  of  Wisdom  as  inferior  to  tUcf 
canonical  books ;  they  esteem  it  as  a  work  of  ad^ 
mirable  tendency,  and  as  of  a  scriptural  character, 
but  not  as  absolutely  derived  from  the  suggestions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  [«]. 

Some  partial  councils  [r]  admitted  It  as  canoni- 
cal in  a  secondary  interpretation  of  that  word ; 
but  it  was  always  considered  as  inferior  to  the 
books  contained  in  the  Hebrew  catalogue,  till  by 
the  peremptory  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
it  was  received  as  a  work  of  equal  authority  with 

[p]  August  de  Civit.  Dei.  Lib.  XVIII.  c«  xzxt*  et  Lib* 
XVII.  c.  xxiv. 

[q]  It  b  expressly  represented  as  inferior  to  -die  sacred 
books  by  many  writers.  Vid.  Hierarch.  de  Divin*  Nomm.  c.  4* 
Euseb.  Hist  Eccles.  Lib.  IV.  c.  xxvi.  Athan.  Epist.  39.  et 
Synop.  Epiphap.  de  Pond,  et  Menaur.  Philast  de  Haercs. 
Prodiant.  August  de  CiWt  Dei.  Lib.  XVII.  c.  sx.  Hogo  dt 
S.  Vict,  de  Script  et  Scriptor.  Sac.  c.  vi.  Thorn.  Aquiuaa,  in 
Dionys.  de  Divin.  Horn.  c.  iv.  Lect  IX.  Do  Ptn.  Diss.  Prelim. 

[r]  As  tbe  third  Council  of  Carthage,  that  of  Sardis,  and 
that  of  Constantinople  in  Tmllo ;  the  elerendi  of  Toledo,  and 
that  of  Florence,  provincial  synods,  or  corrupt  oomieils,  im- 
duly  influenced,  of  which  the  canons  relative  to  the  acriptnres 
were  sometimes  afterwards  forg^  or  altered,  and  which  were 
not  received  by  oecumenical  councils.  Vid.  Cosin's  Schot. 
Hi«t  Du  Pin,  Hist.  Eccles.  ct  Bib.  Pat.  iopk*  i*  p-  i-'  sfld 
Arnald's  note  to  Calmct's  Preface. 
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tfatm.  Stilly  however^  the  most  zealous  defenders 
[s]  of  the  Roaish  church  acknowledge^  that  it 
nearer  was  in  the  Hebrew  canon  as  completed  by 
Ezra  [t]  ;  at  the  dosing  of  which  we  have  eyery 
reason  to  beliere  that  the  spirit  of  inspiration 
ceased. 

The  book  was  probably  composed  by  an  Hel* 
lenistical  Jew :  but  whether  before  or  after  Christy 
has  been  disputed.  Grotius  is  of  opinion^  that  it 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  by  a  Jew  who 
lired  at  some  time  intermediate  between  Ezra  and 
Simon  the  Just;  and  thi^t  it  was  transiiited  by  ft 
Christian^  with  some  freedom  and  additions  of 
etadgdical  doctrine.  But  the  style^  as  St  Jetoid 
has  obserred^  indicates  rather  the  artificial  coutet** 
tore  of  Grecian  eloquence^  than  the  terMness  and 
eompressive  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
The  book  is  also  replete  with  allusions  to  Greek 
mythology^  and  with  imitations  of  Grecian  writers: 
with  whose  woiIls^  and  especially  with  those  of 
Plato^  the  author  appears  to  have  been  intimately 
acquainted. 

St.  Jerom  informs  us^  that  many  ancient  writers 

[s]  As  Isidore,  Nicephorus,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Hugo,  Ly« 
ran,  C^ietan.  Vid«  Niceph.  Lib.  IV.  c.  xxxiiL  Limborch* 
Theolog.  Christ.  Lib,  I.  c.  iii.  Melch.  Canus  Loc.  Theolog. 
lib.  V*  cap.  ult.  BaroD.  Asn.  torn.  viii«  ad  Add.  092,  Calmei*s 
Preface* 

[t]  Isidore  in  one  place  relates,  that  some  persons  reported 
that  it  was  expunged  from  the  Jewish  canon  because  it  cod- 
f ained  a  clear  prophecy  of  Christ ;  an  idle  fable  which  Isidore 
must  have  discredited.    Vid.  Offic.  Lib.  L  c.  xii. 
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aflbrmed  that  the  book  of  W/iadom  was  written  by 
Philo  Judffius ;  by  whom  the  generality  of  com- 
mentators [u]  suppose  to  have  been  meant  the 
Philo  senior^  who  is  mentioned  by  Josephus^  as 
not  unskilful  in  philosophy  [x] ;  and  who  appears 
to  have  been  bom  before  the  time  of  Christy 
though  his  life  was  prolonged  until  some  time 
after  the  publication  of  the  Gospel.  . 

There  are  many  reasons  which  should  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  author  lived  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  [y]^  some  passages  in  it  however  seem 
to  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  particuhrs  of 
the  Gospel  dispensation^  and  to  be  imitative  of 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  A  general  con- 
formity also  has  been  observed  between  the  doc- 
trines and  sentiments  contained  in  this  book  and 
those  dispersed  through  the  works  of  Philo  [z] 

[u]  Hieron.  Pnef.  in  Proverb.  Solom.  Haet.  Prop.  4.  Bofr- 
suet  Praef.  in  Lib.  Sap.    Driedo  de  Eccles.  Dogon.  c.  iv. 

[x]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  XVIIl.  c.  ix.  p.  821.  Josepbos  re. 
marks,  that  Philo,  and  some  other  historians  of  whom  he  speaksi 
were  entitled  to  indulgence,  as  they  had  it  not  in  their  power  to 
become  accurately  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  writings ;  from 
which  we  may  collect,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  probably  he  was  an  Hellenistic  Jew,  which  u 
consistent  with  the  account  of  St  Jerom.  Cont.  Apion.  Lib. 
L  p.  1351.  Some  poetical  fragments  of  Philo  rektive  to  the 
Patriarchs  are  cited  by  Alexander  Polyhistor.  Vid«  Euseb. 
Pnep.  Evang.  Lib.  VU.  et  IX.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  L 
This  Philo  was  a  different  person  from  Philo  Biblius,  who 
flourished  under  Adrian  and  Trajan. 

[y]  Origen.  Di^  A^«'-  Lib.  IV.  p.  192.  Edit.  Par.  1733. 
Euseb.  Demonst  Evan.  Lib.  I.  c.  vi.     Selden  de  Pentateuch. 

[z]  First  published  at  Paris  by  Tumebus  in  1662»  after- 
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which -we  now  possess^  and  hence  some  modern 
writers  have  assented  to  the  opinion^  that  he  was 
the  author  of  it  [a].  Dr.  Rainolds  imagines  that 
it  was  composed  about  A.D.  43^  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  an  order  from  the  Emperor  Cali^Ia^  that 
his  statute  should  be  set  up  and  adored  in  the 
temple  [b]  of  Jerusalem,  when  Philo  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  the  Jews  to  plead  against  this  prophana- 
tion,  but  without  effect.  This  supposition  the 
learned  writer  defends,  as  consistent  with  the  ar- 
gument and  drift  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  ;  and  to 
this  theory  he  refers  those  precepts  in  the  first  and 
sixth  chapters,  which  describe  the  duty  of  princes ; 
as  well  as  the  denunciations  against  tyrants  and 
idolatry;  and  conceives  that  they  were  designed 
to  convey  admonition  and  reproof  to  Caligula, 
who  had  treated  him  with  much  insult. 

But  notwithstanding  the  many  presumptive  ar- 
guments that  have  been  urged  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
work  was  not  written  by  Philo  of  Alexandria  [cj, 

wards  at  London,  by  Dr.  Blangey,  in  1742, 2  vols.  Vid.  col- 
lated passages  in  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  TAntenr  du  Livre 
de  la  Sagesse. 

[a]  Joh.  Beleth  de  Dlv.  Offic.  c  U.  Whitaker's  Origin  of 
Arianism,  p.  192 — 136^ 

[bJ  Sueton.  in  Vita  Calignlse,  §  xxii.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib. 
XVIIL  c.  ix.    Rainolds,  Censur.  Apoc.  Pr»lect.  22. 

[c]  This  Philo  was  very  conversant  with  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, and  indulged  himself  too  mnch  in  the  fanciful  explica- 
tions of  them.  His  works,  which  blend  the  pr'wciples  of  Plato 
with  the  doctrines  of  scripture,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
source  at  which  Origen  and  the  mystical  writers  imbibed  an 
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but^  indeed^  previously  to  the  birth  of  Chrift 
Some  passages  in  it  appear  to  be  cited  by  writers 
who  were  nearly  contemporary  with  Philo  [d];  and 
it  is  probable^  that  a  work  professing  to  be  the 
production  of  Solomon^  was  published  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation ;  as^  indeed^  by  the  generality 
of  writers  it  was  su|^sed  to  be. 

The  correspondence  which  has  been  conceived 
to  exist  between  this  book  and  the  works  of  Philo> 
mighty  it  is  said^  be  occasioned  by  the  imitations 
of  the  latter ;  and  the  supposed  resembknces  be- 
tween the  passages  in  this  book^  and  others  in 
the  New  Testtoient^  may  be  thought  on  exami* 
liatioR  to  be  either  imitations  of  similar  passages 
In  tb«  sacred  books  of  the  Okl  Testament  [s]  ;  or 

extrsf  agant  spirit  of  figurative  interpretation.  Philo  is  repre* 
seated  to  have  lived  in  frieiKt»bip  with  St  Peter  At  RcMtte  ih 
the  reign  of  Clatodios,  to  have  been  cooverted  to  Chri5tiasitj» 
tad  to  have  afterwards  apostatised.  Vid*  Joseph.  Lib,  XVIIL 
c.  ix.  Euseb.  Hist.  Db.  I!,  c.  ii.  xvii.  xviii.  Phot  Cod.  105* 
HieroDii  de  Script.  Eccles.  c«  xi.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Lib.  YlL  c 
jdi.  Some  antliors  maintain  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  differs 
widely  from  the  stjle  of  Philo,  and  contains  some  principles 
very  opposite  to  those  laid  down  in  his  works.  Vid.  rrdmttl^ 
Preface,  sur  le  Livre  de  la  Sagesse. 

[d3  Bamab.  Epnt  §  p.  6U  Edit^  Coteler.  1700.  from 
Wisd.  ii.  12.  Clem.  Rom.  Epist.  ad  Corinth,  c.  iii.  p.  IM. 
Edit.  Cotel.  from  Wisd«  ii.  24.  c»  xxvii.  from  Wisd.  xi.  22, 
and  xii.  12. 

[e]  Thus  Wisd.  iL  18.  and  Matt  xxvii.  43.  might  both  be 
derived  from  Psal.  xxii.  8,  9.  So  Wisd.  iii.  1.  and  Matt  xiii. 
43.  might  be  from  Dan.  ziL  8.  Wisd.  ii.  7»  8.  and  1  Cor.  xv. 
32.  from  Isa.  xxiL  13.  and  Ivi.  12.  Wisd.  v.  18^  19.  and  Eph. 
vL  14.  from  ka.  lix.  17.  xi.  6*  Wisd.  vL  7.  and  Acts  x.  34, 
Ac.  from  2  Chron.  xix.  7.  or  from  Job  xxxiv.  19.  and  Deut  x« 
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8i)ch  cvual  coincidences  [f]  of  sentiments  or  exr 
pressions  as  may  be  found  between  all  works  treal^ 
ii^  pn  the  0ame  sulgect. 

It  need  no^  however^  be  supposed^  that  the 
beautiful  passage  contained  in  the  second  chapter^ 
though  written  before  the  coming  of  Christy  can 
confer  any  character  of  inspiration  on  the  book ; 
for  if  we  consider  the  description  of  the  just  man 
pepseettted  and  condemned  to  a  shameful  dei^ 
li>y  bis  conspiring  enemies,  as  bearing  a  prophetic 
aspect  to  the  sufferings  and  condemnation  of  our 
Sayiour  by  the  Jews;  it  might  still  have  been 
fromed  by  a  writer  conyersant  with  the  prophetic 
books  [«]^  without  any  inspired  knowledge.  But 
it  19,  perhaps^  only  applicable  by  casual  accommo- 
dation and  und^igned  resemblance  to  our  Savi- 

17.  Wisd*  is.  9.  and  Jobn  i.  1 — 8,  10.  fron  Prov.  viiu  22. 
Wisd.  is.  13.  and  Rom.  xi.  34.  or  1  Cor.  ii.  16.  from  Isa.  xl.  13. 
Wild.  XV.  7.  aad  Ron.  ix.  21.  from  Isa.  xlv.  9.  and  Jerera. 
9vi&  9*  Wkd.  xvi*  26.  and  Matt,  iv,  4.  from  Deut.  viii.  S« 
Wild.  iii.  8.  %nd  1  Cor.  vf,  %  8.  from  Pi^n,  vii.  18— i!2# 

[fJ  Comp.  Wisd.  ▼!.  8.  with  Rom.  xiii.  1.  Wi»d.  vU.  2iS. 
with  Heb.  i.  8.  Wisd.  xii.  24.  with  Rom.  i.  23.  AViad.  xiii.  1. 
with  Rom.  i.  19, 20.  There  Is,  however,  no  reason  why  the 
evangelical  writers  should  not  be  supposed  to  have  occasion- 
ally adofpted  the  expressions,  or  even  the  sentimeiits  ef  a  pioos 
ihough  muaspired  writer^ 

[o]  Comp.  chap.  ii.  especially  as  cited  by  Barnabas,  with 
tetab  iii.  10,  Cbap«  ii.  18.  witb  Psal*  ua.  8.  orxxi.  9.  in  tlie 
^taagiat.  See  a|s9  Mfift.  %v9\u  48.  trhett  D^rid's  piophe. 
tic  expressions  are  nsed.  The  righteous  are  often  called  Ibe 
sons  of  God  in  a  geneml  scf^e.  Viri*  Exod.  iv.  !|2.  Prov.  L 
8, 10.  and  Wild,  xviii.  18,  and  v.  8. 
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our,  who  might  be  eminently  styled  ''the  just 
man/'  and  who  was  in  an  appropriate  sense^  the 
Son  of  God.  The  picture  seems^  ind^ed^  to  t>e 
copied  and  applied  to  others^  by  subsecpicBt  wa- 
ters [h].. 

The  passages  in  whidi  the  aoffior  seems  io  per- 
sonify the  word  6f  God[i]^  and  to  attribute  to  it 
distinct  powers  aad  effects^  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  intentionany  prophetic  of  the  attributes  and 
operations  of  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity ; 
but  were  probably  founded  on  traditionary  notions^ 
designed  as  generally  descrtptire  of  God^s  omni- 
potent proceedings ;  or  they  might  be  accidentally 
figuraUve  of  Christ's  character^  by  being  borrowed 
as  to  their  expressions  from  parts  of  the  sacred 
writings  [k].  So  likewise^  those  splendid  enco- 
miums on  wisdom^  with  which  the  book  abounds, 
though  written  with  a  piety  highly  enraptured  and 
sublime,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  inspired 
and  concerted  illustrations  of  that  perfect  wisdom 
which  dwells  in  an  especial  degree  in  Christ ;  but 
were  designed  only  to  celebrate  that  created  wis- 
dom, which  being  derived  as  an  emanation  from 
Gt)d,  reflects  his  unspotted  perfections ;  and  irra- 
diates the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  imparted. 
The  author,   however,   in  imitation,  perhaps,  of 

[h]  Plato  de  Repob.  lib.  II.  Cicero  de  Repab.  lib.  III. 
Lactant  lostitut.  Lib.  VI.  sect.  17.  ex  Senece  Lib.  Mora!. 
Pbilosoph. 

[l]  Chap.  ix.  !•  xvi.  12,  13,  M.  xviii;  15. 

[k]  Deut  yiii.  3.  xxxii.  39.    1  Sam.  ii.  6.     Psal.  cvii.  20. 
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Solomons's  attractiTe  imagery  [h],  personifies  this 
(&ioe  wisdina;  and  therefore  the  description  ne* 
cettanfy  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  character  of 
Christy  in  whom  the  fulness  of  wisdom  personally 
resided. 

But  though  the  work  be  mit  derived  from  that 
infallible  spirit  of  which  the  stamp  and  character 
are  to  be  discovered  only  in  the  sacred  books^  it 
was  evidently  the  production  of  a  pious  and  en- 
%htened  writer;  of  one,  who  by  application  to 
revealed  wisdom,  had  acquired  some  portion  of  its 
excellence,  and  learnt  to  imitate  its  lang^ge. 
Except  indeed  in  some  few  passages  where  we  are 
tempted  to  suspect  a  taint  of  false  philosophy  [m]  ; 
or  fictitious  additions  to  the  accounts  of  sacred 
history  [n]  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  incon- 
sistent with  the  accounts,  or  unfavourable  to  the 
designs  of  revelation  ;  it  offers  much  sublime  ad^ 
monition  to  the  princes  and  leaders  of  mankind ; 
it  refers  with  great  effect  to  the  miracles  of  God 
[o] ;  it  paints  in  very  eloquent  description,  the  folly 
and  consequences  of  idolatry ;  overtiirows  many  per- 
nicious errors,  and  delivers  just  information  con* 

[l]  Proy.  viii.  The  magnificent  description  which  Solo- 
mon here  gives  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  was  often  applied  by 
the  ancient  christians  to  that  eternal  wisdom  which  was  re- 
vealed to  mankind  in  Christ,  or  rather  to  our  Saviour's  person, 
who  was  himself  the  eternal  word  and  wisdom  of  the  Father, ' 
But  it  was,  perhaps,  only  generally  applicable  to  God's  re- 
vealed wisdom.    Vid.  Just  Mart.  p.  267.  edit.  Thirlb. 

[m]  Chap.  viiL  20«    Amald.  et  Calmet.  ^^  . 

[n]  Chap.  xvi.  17—19.  xvii.  8—6. 

[o]  Chap.  xix.  7> 
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cerniQg  a  future  life  and  judgmeut.  The  six  first 
chapters^  wbich  fonn^  as  it  were^  a  preface  to  the 
book^  are  a  kind  of  paraphrase  of  the  nine  first 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs ;  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  chapters^  the  author  proposes  bimsdf 
as  an  example^  under  the  name  oi  Sotomon ;  the 
ninth  chapter  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  prayer  whicfa 
Solomon  made  to  the  Lord  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  [f];  and  from  the  tenth  diajAer  to  the 
end  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  prayer  dilated ; 
which  though  extended  to  a  considerable  length 
by  the  intermixture  of  nice^  disquisitions  and  ex- 
tnmeous  discourse^  is  still  apparency  imperfect 
The  style  of  this  book  is  various;  it  is  often 
tragical,  and  sometimes  turgid,  and  not  seldom 
el^;ant  and  sublime ;  it  abounds  in  epithets  and 
poetical  imagery.  The  author  often  imitates  the 
senteatioas  periods  of  Solomon,  but  with  less  suc- 
cess, says  Bishop  Lowth,  than  the  vnriter  of  the 
soeeeeding  book  £«]. 

[p]  1  Kings  Ml.  6«^9. 
[Q  j  Protect  Poet  24, 
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This  fiook^  like  the  preceding^^  has  sometimes 
been  considered  as  the  production  of  Solomon^ 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  inspired  works  of  that 
writer  |[ a].  In  the  Latin  church  it  was  esteemed 
the  last  of  the  five  books  attributed  to  him.  It  is 
cited  as  the  woric  of  that  enlightened  King  by  se- 
veral of  the  fathers  i  was  joined  with  his  books  iti 
most  of  the  copies;  and  like  them  is  written  with 
a  kind  of  ntetricd  drfangement  in  the  Alexandrian 
maniiscript^  beihg  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
originally  in  metre  [b].  Still,  however.  It  rtu^t 
have  been  composed  long  after  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, who  with  the  succeeding  prophets  that  flou- 
rished before  and  after  the  captivity  is  here  men- 
tioned [c];  since  the  high-priedt  Simon,  who  lived 
a  little  before  the  Maccabees,  is  spoken  of;  since 

[A j  Origen..  Homil.  xi.  m  Lib.  Jesu-Nava.  torn.  ii.  p.  425^ 
Edit.  Pari8>  1733.  See  also  p.  340.  et  488.  Chrysost.  adv. 
3wdm,pi  6S3.  ton«'i  Edit.  Paris^  1718»  See  alao  p.  106«  et 
Jto7«  Cjptmm  de  Marnaitat  p.  381.  Epiat.  p.  113.  Edit 
P«ris»  nW.  el  Hilar*  in  Pie.  oxL  p.  631.  Edit  Paris,  1693. 

[B^  fipildian*  de  Pondi  et  Mcnsur. 

[c]  Chap,  jdvtii  13^  &c^ 
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the  words  of  Malachi  are  cited  [d]  :  and  since  the  au- 
thor describes  himself  in  circumstances  which  could 
not  have  occurred  to  Solomon  £e].  The  book 
therefore  can  only  be  supposed  to  contain  some 
scattered  sentiments  of  Solomon^  industriously  col- 
lected [f]  with  other  materials  for  the  woiic^  by  an 
Hebrew  writer  styled  Jesus;  who  professes  him- 
self the  author  [g]^  and  who  is  represented  to  have 
so  been  by  his  grandson  [n] ;  but  who^  indeed^ 
imitates  the  didactic  style  of  Solomon^  and.  like 
him  assumes  the  character  of  a  preacher. 

Jesus  was^  as  we  learn  from  the  same  authority^ 
a  man  who  had  traveUed  much  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge;  who  was  very  conversant  with  the 
scriptures^  and  desirous  of  producing^  in  imitation 
of  the  sacred  writers^  some  useful  work  for  the 
instruction  of  mankind^  and  who^  haviqg  collected 
together  many  valuable  sentences  from  the  Pro- 
phets and  other  writers^  compiled  them  into  one 
work  with  some  original  additions  of  his  own  com- 
position.    What  this  Jesus  produced  in  the  Syriac, 

~    [dJ  Chap,  xlviii.  10.  from  Mdach.  iv/6. 

[b]  Chap,  xxxiv.  11, 12.  li.  6. 

[fJ  Dnis.  Observat.  Lib.  I.  cap*  xviiL  Athanaaius  calls  Je- 
;iu8  'Ovo^of  T»  'SoXoiiMtlof,  SalomoDis  Assecla.  Yid.  Athaiu  Synop. 
p.  116.  torn,  iu  Edit  Par.  1627.  Bartolocc.  Bib.  Rabb.  torn.  i. 
p.  249. 

[o]  Chap.  1. 27. 

[h}  See  the  secood  prologue.  Thb  prologue  is  in  all  the 
copies  4(  the  Vulgate,  aod  in  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Gredu 
It  is  probably  the  authentic  work  of  the  grandson,  though  it  is 
not  in  the  Syriac  or  Arabic  versions.  Yid.  Enseb.  in  Chion. 
Hieron.  in  Dan.  ix.  Epiphan.  Hseres.  8.  In  the- Roman  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  it  is  entitled  simply  "  the  Prologue.*' 
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or  vti%ar  Hebrew  of  his  time^  his  granjs^Q  transr 
lated  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen 
in  Egypt^  who  by  long  disuse  hlul  forgotten  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  To  this  grandson  \te  are  in- 
debted for  the  possession  of  a  valuably  work^  of 
which  the  original  is  now  lost^  though  St.  Jerom 
professes  to  have  seen  it  [i].  The  copies  of  which 
Mqnster^  and  Paulus  Fagius  speaks  wiere  probably 
Ben  Sira's  alphabet^  or  modern  translations  from 
the  Greek. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  smni^  dispute^  whether 
the  grandfather  or  grandson  be  the.  person  who 
should  be  described  as  the  son  of  <Sirach^  The 
book  is  entitled  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus^  the  son  of 
Sirach ;  and  this  title  it  should  seem  must  apply  to 
the  author^  as  the  book  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  denominated  by  the  name  of  the  translator. 
The  author^  likewise^  describes  himself  as  the  son 
of  Sirach  in  the  fifty-first  chapter^  which  appeals 
to  be  the  work  of  the  same  author  [&].  The 
translator  who  is  usually  called  Jesus^  is  likewise 
styled  the  son  of  Sirach  by  Epiphanius  [l]  ;  and 
by  the  author  of  the  anonymous  prologue^  which 

[i]  Hieron*  Praef.  in  Lib.  Salom.  St.  Jeroiki  infonus^  us, 
that  the  Hebrew  copy  which  he  saw  was  entitled  Parables  (or 
iProverbs)  on  account  probably  of  the  proverbial  and  senten- 
tious form  in  which  its  precepts  were  conveyed* 

[k]  Grotiu8»  without  any  reason^  attributes  it,  together  with 
the  three  last  verses  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  to  the  grandson^ 

[l]  'Epipfaan.  de  Pond,  et  Mensur.  Isidon  de  £ccle«.  Ofta^ 
in  Lib.  L  c  xiL  Hieron.  in  Dan.  cap.  ix.  p.  1112.  Augusts 
de  Doct  Chrol.  Lib.  II;  cap.  ii.  p.  18.  torn,  iii.'  EdH.  Antwerp, 
1700.     Grotius,  Dvusius,  Ace.  '--      ' 
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is  supposed  to  hfiye  been  written  by  Athanaflius^  w 
it  is  extracted  from  the  Synopsis  attributed  to  him^ 
and  prefixed  to  ibis  book  [m],  in  some  Greeks  and 
in  all  the  Latin  editions^  as  well  as  in  our  transla- 
tion. It  is  not  improbable^  that  the  younger  Jesus 
might  likewise  have  been  a  son  of  Siraeb^  as  namea 
were  often  entailed  in  &milies. 

Genebrard  [n]  says^  that  Jesus^  the  author  of 
this  book^  was  a  priest  of  the  race  of  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Josedech  [o] ;  and  Isidore  represents  him 
as  his  grandson^  tiiough  he  must  have  lited  nuich 
too  long  after  Joshua  to  have  been  so  neariy  re^ 
feted  to  him  [p].  Hoet  and  Caknet,  in  agreement 
with  some  Rabbinical  writers,  siij^se  that  the 
author  was  the  same  person  with  Ben  Slra>  a 
Jewish  writer^  of  whom  an  alphabet  of  Proverbs 

[li]  This  prologue  is  prefixed  to  the  Greek  in  the  Antwerp 
Polyglot,  and  to  some  other  Greek  editions;  but  it  ie  not  in 
the  Roman  edition,  nor  in  the  most  anoieiM  copies^  nor  in  tko 
Arabic  or  Sjriae  versions.  Its  account^  c$n  thereibre  be  re* 
ceived  only  as  of  the  same  authority  as  that  of  the  Synopsis^ 
which  was  probably  written  by  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria^ who  Hved  between  A.D.  458  and  400,  above  a  centuy 
after  the  great  Athanaslns.  . 

[n]  Chronol^  p.  la 

[o]  Haggai  k  I. 

[p]  Soiae  Greek  Manuscripts  make  the  author  a  grandaop 
of  Eleasar.  Vid.  ap.  Qrns*  ad«  ch.  1.  3«  Others  make  him  a 
Contemporary  with  Elsaiar;  and  some  writers  pretend  thai  he 
.was  one  of  the  seventy  interj^ters  sent  by  Elea^air  \o  Ptolemy 
PhiUdelphus :  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jesus  bein^  mentioQed 
k  the  list  given  by  Arist9us«  Huet  fancies  that  Jcsus»  the 
graiidsoB»inui  tlKSsahie  person  with  Josqpbus,  the  son  of  Usiel, 
and  grandson  of  Ben  Sira. 
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16  extant^  bptb  in  ChaUee  and  Hel^rew  [^],  wMdi 
corresponds  in  so  many  particulars  with  the  book 
of  Eo[^lesiaMicus^  that  Huet^  and  other  wrtter6, 
have  consklei^ed  it  as  a  corrupted  copy  of  the  He- 
brew work  of  Jesus.  If,  however,  as  others  con-^ 
trad^  Ben  8ira  is  to  be  considered  as  a  different 
person,  and  according  to  traditionary  accounts,  the 
n€|>hew  of  Jeremiah  [a],  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  has  borrowed  many 
things  from  liis  work :  sini^  such  a  conformity  as 
exists  between  them  could  scarcely  be  aedden* 
tal[s]. 

The  author  of  tlus  book  is  by  Galmet  and  others 
supposed  to  have  flourished  so  late  as  under  the 
Pontificate  of  Onias  the  Third ;  and  to  have  fled 
into  Egypt  on  account  of  the  afflictions  brought 
oh  his  country  by  Antiocfaus  Epqphanes,  about  171 
years  before  Christ,  to  whose  persecution  they  con* 
ceive  that  some  parts  of  the  book  refer  [t].  The 
pa^isages,  however,  produced  in  support  of  this 
opimoD  do  not  bear  any  direct  relation  to  particular 
calamities,  but  contain  only  general  supplioatiotis 
for  prosperity,  and  for  the  triumphant  restoration 

[Q]  B^lliwerepuUisliedwithaLiitintraiirialmbyFs 
at  Ina,  ki  164a<    Ben  Steals  Book  is  said  to  hsve  beeo  re- 
cetfcd  hj  die  Jews,  smong  the  Hagbgrapha  of  aecoadsry  laak. 
VUL  Dafid  ia  Baba  Cam,  C.  Haohobel. 

[b]  Baxtorf.  et  Bartoioec  BHk  RabMn. 

[*]  Corad.  a  LapkL  Coai*  in  Beelus^ 

[t]  CiMp.  xiuiff.  Vid.  also,  ch.  axiir.  19.  xnv.aari  li^ 
ifMcli,  fcofvert r,  eoataui  no  partioalars  exdasiVelj  applieable 
to  the  time  of  Antiochus. 
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of  th€f  Jewish  tribes^  which  the  pe^^le  expected  to 
experience  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The  euk>^ 
gium  contained  in  the  fiftieth  chapter  was  probably 
designed  for  Simon  the  just,  the  first  higfa-priest  of 
the  name  of  Simon^  whom  the  author  ajqpears  to  lunre 
remembered^  and  who  died  A.M.  3711  [v]  i  and 
Ks  the  younger  Jesus  went  into  t^gypt  in  the  rdgn 
of  Euergetes  the  Second^  surnamed  Physcon,  who 
was  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  throne  A.M.  383& 
[x],  it  is  more  probable^  that  agreeably  to  the 
^cuhtions  of  odier  cbronologists^  the  book  was 
written  about  A.M.  3772 ;  when  the  author  was, 
perhaps^  about  seventy  years  of  age ;  and  fliat'it 
was  translated  about  «ixty  or  sixty^three  jears  after 
[y]  ;  neariy  at  the  time  that  it  is  sujqposed  by 
Calroet  to  have  been  written. 
The  translator  professes  to  have  found  the  bodL 

[u]  Two  Simons,  both  bigfa-prieits,  are  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus.  The  first,  the  Son  of  Jaddus.  See  Joseph.  Ant.  Lib. 
XI.  c.  vti.  p.  500.  et  de  Bell.  Jnd.  p.  960.  The  second,  snr*' 
named  the  Jf  usi,  the  son  of  Onias,  who  as  the  last  of  the  great 
fyna^gue,  is  supposed  to  have  jr^viaed  and  ^o^aplefed  the 
canon^  is  celebrated  in  this  book.  Vid.  Joseph.  Ant.  Lib.  XIL 
c.  ii.  p.  512.  Ettseb.  in  Chronic.  Genebr.  Cornel,  a  La|>ide. 
Prusiiis,  Prid,  ad  As*  808.  The  aecoiid  Sia^oa  is  oientioiied 
ii%  Ao^q*  Iib«  1(I|»  c.  jy..;  tie  oppose^  Ftotemy  Philopatefa 
e^tmnpfs  into  tb^  san^tuarj.  See  Third  Book  of  Maccabees, 

[x]  He  reigned  tweQty-foor  ye^n  in  cotyonction  with  Flu,: 
lometor,  and  twentyr^eight  years  aIodc  lifter  the  death  of  his 
brother.  Vid.  Usher's  Annal^  Aqd.  A,C.  146.  Vaiifaait  in 
jPtoJera.  VIL  ad  An.  Lagid^  192.    Prid.  Con.  A.C*.  IW.  . 

[y]  Vpher  i^upposes  it  tp  bav^  befQ  twnslaled  98  yeaim 
earlier. 
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after  he  had  continued  some  time  in  Egypt  [z]^ 
where  it  might  have  been  deposited  by  bis  grand- 
father [a]  ;  it  was  called  Ecclesiasticus  [b]  by  the 
Latins^  which  title^  though  nearly  synonymous  with 
the  Preacher,  was  designed  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  In  the  Greek  it  is  called 
the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  [c].  It  is 
much  to  be  admired  for  the  excellency  of  its  pre- 
cepts^ and  none  of  the  apocryphal  books  affords  sueh 
store  of  admiral^  instruction  as  this.  But  it  has  no 
title  to  be  considered  as  an  inspired  work :  though 
it  contains  many  passages  derived  from  the  sacred 
writings^  and  especially  from  those  of  Solomon  [d]  ; 
and  some  which  have  a  slight  resemblance  to  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  [e]^  by  accidental  coinci- 

[2]  It  is  uncertain  from  what  sera  the  eight  and  thirtieth 
year  mentioned  in  the  prologue  is  reckoned.  It  might  be  that 
of  the  translator's  age.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Ptolemy's  reign,  above  100  years  must 
have  intervened  between  the  time  of  writing  and  that  of  trans- 
lating the  book. 

•  [a]  It  is  probable  ^at  Jesus  by  S^fton,  or  ^f^ov,  meant 
It  copy  of  this  book.  In  the  anonymous  prologue.  It  is  said, 
that  Jesus  received  the  book  from  his  father,  which  perhaps 
he  mighty  either  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere ;  for  he  does  not  say 
absolutely  that  he  found. the  book  in  Egypt,  but  that  being  In 
Egypt,  and  having  found  the  book,  he  judged  it  worthy  a 
translation. 

[b]  Some  think  that  it  was  called  Ecclesiasticus  by  way  of 
ettiinence,  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  ecclesiastical  books. 

[c]  In  the  Roman  edition  it  is  improperly  styled  the  Wis* 
dom  of  Sirach. 

[d]  Ecclns  passim,  et  Huet.  Prop.  4. 

[^3  Huet.  and  maiginal  references  in  our  Bible. 
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^Qce  of  thought  and  expressiou ;  or  by  eoncw** 
reat  imitation  of  the  early  writers  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  book  never  was  in  the  Hebrew  canon ; 
nor  was  it  received  by  the  primitive  chnjrch  of  Christy 
met  it  is  not  in  the  most  aoci<»t  and  autfaentio 
catalogues,  and  is  expressly  represented  as  an  ua^ 
eanonical  book  by  many  ancient  writers  [>]•  It  is 
however,  referred  to  with  great  reverence  by  tha 
fieitbers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  church  [o],  many 
of  whom  endeavoured  to  strengthen  thcAr  religious 
opinions  by  the  sentiments  contained  in  a  book  so 
deaervedly  and  so  generatty  approved.  It  is  cited 
^s  scriptui^  in  a  vague  s^nse  of  the  word  by  many 
provincial  synods,  and  received  as  ia  a  lower  de<^ 
gree  canonical  1^  some  conndls  and  writers  [h) 
after  the  fourth  century  [ij.  But  it  was  uniyer- 
sa%  considered  as  inferior  to  the  books  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  can(Mi>  till  received  as  of  eqoal 

[f]  Piol  of  Jesu8»  Cas.  ApQst»  Qan.  ylt,  Euseb.  UkL 
Eccles.  Lib.  IV.  c.  xxvi.  Lib.  YL  c.  xxv.  Athao.  $pist^  98^  €% 
SjruQp.  Epiphaiu  de  Pond.  «t  Mepfi.  Pbilsfjl.  Mf^res.  Pfodisal. 
August  de  Civit..  Dei,  lib.  ]((VU.  q.  %x^  Hiep»ji*  Pr^  ii 
Lib.  Solom.  Nicepb.  Lib*  ^h  9*  ^v^u 

[G]  CoQstit  Apoat  Lib.  V^.  c.  z;.  Cie^i.  AJe«.  P94h» 
Lib.  IL  p.  180  et  187.  Origen  in  Lib.  Judic.  Uoqi.  iq.  p.  46i. 
et  coot.  Celj.  Lib.  VL  Cyprian*  ^  Htntiei.  Bsplis.  p.  339. 
Eptphao.  Herea.  76.  coot.  Aetimn.  Auguat  Lib.  ds  G|«l.  et 
Lib.  Arbit.  c.  u. 

[H]  St.  Augualio  ajkatea  \t  U>  bp^ve  \^v^  received  into  sirtba^ 
rity  priocipaUy  by  the  WeaU^m  qhfwk,  tjjpi^  il  wm  lot  re- 
garded by  the  learned  as  the  work  of  Solomon.  Qe  Ci^  Ocv 
Lib.  XVIL  c.  20.  torn.  vii.  Paria.  108$. 

[I]  ConcU.  Carlb.  9  Caji.  47. 
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authority  by  the  unadvised  and  utidiocriimnatin|^ 
decree  of  the  Ck)uncil  of  Trent  []l]. 

All  the  copies  of  this  book  now  ei^tant  yury  conv 
siderably  from  each  other ;  and  th^  h^tivk  version/ 
of  which  the  date  and  author  are  uncerlain>  has 
many  repetitions  and  additions  introduced  seem*' 
ingly  as  paraphrastical  ornaments  by  the  trans^ 
lator^  or  some  subsequent  writer.  The  Greek 
yersion^  having  been  made  early  and  immediately 
from  the  original,  is  most  entitled  to  consideration. 
Thii  trandation^  however^  seems  tb  have  been 
composed  with  too  servile  adherence  to  the  ori-% 
ginal^  and  has  often  the  obscurity  of  a  Ktaral  ooa^ 
itraction. 

»  The  translator  was  sensible  of  its  defects^  asd 
apprehensive^  as  he  has  been  sinee  acousect  ^ 
misinterpreting  the  sense  ci  bis  aulkyr[L].  Them 
has  bcsea  a  derangement  of  dhaptem  between  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-sixth  [m]  ;  which^  as  wefl  as  nianf 
corruptions  and  varkfioiis^  may  be  isiputed  to  Ihe 
oivelessness  of  transcribers  [v'].  The  old  Engljsh 
versions^  as  those  of  Goverdale^  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible^  by  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  Vu^te^ 
adopted  many  errors.  Our  last  translators^  though 
not  servilely  attaqhed  to^  any  copy^  s^em  chiefly  to 
have  regsnlecl  the  Comphit6nsiaB> :  which  tk<H^ 
suspected  of  conforming  its  Greek  to  the  Vulgate^ 

[a]  Concil.  Tfid.  Scss.  4. 
[l}  Prologue  of  Jesus,  and  Dmskis. 
[m]  Calmet  Comtt.  in  €hap»  XXX.  2T^ 
[n]  Hsscbelius^ 
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is  by  Dr.  Grabe[o]^  mentioned  with  praise^  M 
derived  from  the  most  ancient  manuscripts.  Their 
version  is^  however^  in  some  places  inaccurate  and 
obscure^  and  sometimes  erroneous. 

The  work  begins  with  an  eulogium  on  Wisdom ; 
and  many  important  instructions  are  delivered  to 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter^  when  Wisdom  hersetf 
is  introduced^  and  is  supposed  to  continue  to  speak, 
to  the  fifteenth  verse  of  the  forty -second  chapter. 
Here  the  collection  of  wise  sayings,  which  are 
obviously  written  in  imitation  of  the  Proverbs  o( 
Solomon,  concludes:  and  the  author  solemnly 
enters  upon  a  pious  hymn,  in  which  he  celebrates 
God's  Wisdom,  in  a  strain  highly  rapturous  and 
Hublime :  Und  finishes  his  work  with  a  paae- 
gyrick  on  the  illustrious  characters  of  his  own 
nation,  and  with  a  prayer  or  thanksgiving  for  some 
deliverance  which  the  author  had  personafly  ex- 
perienced [p]. 

This  division,  says  Valesius  [9],  is  a  manifest 
copy  of  the  method  and  order  of  Sdomon's  writ- 

[o]  Grabe'a  Proleg.  cap.  iii.  §  1. 
'  [p]  P'rideaux  with  Grotias,  attributes  this  prayer  to  the 
grandson,  because  Ptdemy  Physcon  was  a  greater  tyrant  than 
his  predecessors,  in  whose  reigns  the  grandfather  might  hate 
resided  m  Egypt ;  but  the  author  speaks  only  of  Mse  acensa- 
tion  to  the  King,  which  by  no  means  implks  that  the  King 
countenanced  the  persecution ;  and,  indeed,  if  he  had,  the 
author  would  hardly  have  escaped  ftom,  or  at  least  have  com* 
plained  of  the  cruelty.  The  grandfather  might  likewise  have 
been  accused  before  a  King  of  some  other  country. 

[q]  Not  ad  Script  Eccles.  Lib.  IV.  c.  xxii. 
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ings  :  and  presents  an  imitation  of  Proverbs^  Ec^ 
clesiastes^  and  Canticles;  though  some  maintain 
diat  the  author  left  his  work  imperfect  [r].  The 
book  contains  a  fine  system  of  morale  political^ 
atid  ihedogical  precepts ;  arranged  in  a  less  de- 
sultory manner  than  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon; 
and  distributed  under  certain  heads  which  seem 
to  have  been  formerly  classed  under  different 
titl^ :  many  of  which  are  still  extant  in  some  of 
the  Greek'  copies.  Some  learned  men  have  pre^ 
tended  to  discover  in  the  book  the  more  secret  and 
abstruse  wisdom  ascribed  to  Solomon^  and  taught 
in  the  schools  of  the  Jeiyish  doctors  [s].  The 
advocates*  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Romish 
church  ^ve  attempted  to  vindicate  masses  and 
prayers  for  the  dead^  fibm  passages  in  this  book^ 
which,  however,  relate  only  to  a  liberal  regard  to 
the  interment  of  the  dead  and  consolatory  laigesses 
to  their  surviving  friends  and  the  poor  [t^.  It  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  famifiar  lessons  which  it 
affords  for  the  direction  of  manners  in  every  cir- 
cumstance and  condition,  and  for  the  general 
precepts  which  it  communicates  towards  flie  daily 
y^^tion  of  life.  .  Its  maxims  are  explained  by. 
nmch  variety  of  iOustration,  and  occasionaUy  ex- 
emplified in  the  description  of  character.  The 
ancient  writers  entitled  it  Ilavapcroc,  considering 

[r]  The  anonymoas  prologue  says,  '*  almost  perfected." 
[s]  Chap.  vii.  33.    See  also  Lee's  Dissertat.  on  the  Secood 
Book  of  £8<iras,  p.  68. 

[Tj  Jtftm.  xvi.  7.    Tobit  iv.  17. 
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it  as  a  complete  corap6ndium  of  moral  vktaes ;  and; 
perhaps^  no  uninspired  production  ever  dis^yed 
a  raorafity  more  comprehensivcb  or  more  capti- 
vating; and  consistent  with  the  revealed  laws  of 
God.  The  book  imparts^  also^  an  instnictire  de* 
tail  of  the  sentiilieuts  and  opinions  that  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  the  author ;  it  shews  the  impatie^ee 
Aat  then  prevailed  for  the  ai^>earaBce  of  the  ex- 
ipected  Messiah  [u};  aqd  the  firm  confidence  i* 
the  hope  of  a  future  Ufe  and  Judgment,  w^ieh  had 
been  built  upon  the  assurances  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  It  serves  likewise  to  prove,  that  as  the 
Gospel  dispensation  a^ltfoacbed,  the  Jews  mfere 
prepared  for  fats  teceptioB,  by  being  more  et^ 
Kgfatened  to  understand  the  spiritual  inport  and 
(be  %urative  character  of  the  Law. 

[03  Chap,  xxxvi.  1— L7.  Ae  first  part  of  which  is  cited  by 
St.  Augnsttn  as  a  kind  of  propbeftc  prayer  fulfilled  by  tbe  mmnA 
#f  dirist,  m  Ai^iflit.  dt  Ci^it  Dd,  lib.  XVUU  e.  xx.  8t# 
^^Bo^  chap,  h  22,  23k  These  pious  si^pUealioiit  for  so«e> 
Aiiore  blessiogp  indistioctly  described,  proceeded  firom  a  coa- 
fidence  m  the prQmisea of  the  Prophets;  and  the  Jews  who, 
in  the  expectation  of  their  Messiah,  had  at  first  regard  only 
to  one  advent,  looked  to  the  ftill  accompUshment  of  the  pro- 
phecisa  in  Us  artifil,  and  ttftrefece  alliida  ia  their  pngrcm 
to  the  axff«4M|  contflwon  of  ifm  e«atqti;  ttm  ioal  tm^ 
grqgation  of  the  tribes  s  and  their  trioigphaot  victories,  which 
remain  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  The  prayer  spoken  of  in  chap.  li. 
10,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Whitaker  to  contain  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  second  person  in  the  godhead,  and  b  addoced  as  a 
proof  of  the  belief  of  the  Jews,  in  that  essential  docMM, 
before  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  See  the  Origin  of 
Arianism  disclosed,  p.  122« 
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WITH  THB 


EPISTLE  OF  JEREMIAH. 


The  author  of  this  Book  professes  himself  to  be 
Bariich;  a  person  of  very  illustrious  birth^  and 
distinguished  by  his  attachment  to  Jeremiah.  He 
bad  been  employed  by  that  t^rophet  as  a  scribe  ot 
secretary^  to  write  his  prophecies  [a]  ;  and  on  some 
occasions  to  read  them  to  those  agaiilst  whom  they 
were  directed.  .  St.  Jerome^  Grotius^  and  others^ 
are^  however^  of  opi^ion^  that  the  book  was  not 
Written  by  Baruch<,  or  in  the  Hebrew  language ; 
but  by  some  Hellenistical  Jew^  who  assumed  the 
character  of  Baruch ;  and  that  the  letter  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  book^  was  fkbricated  by  his 
own  inventioh  ^b^.  But  there  is^  perhaps^  not  any 
suffident  reason  to  dispute  the  authenticity  of  the 

[a]  Chap.  i.l.  Jerei^^passin.  Joa^fh*  ^Jotiq.  Iilr«X.c.  ix. 
.and  cha|>tfr  09  Jcremiab.        ;   . ,  ^ , 

[b]  Hieron»  Prom,  ki  Conir  at  Gi^t  Con.  in  Bvuth. 
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five  first  chapters ;  and  the  sixth  chapter^  which  is 
probably  spurious^  did  not  originally  belongs  to 
this  book.  The  Greek  version  of  these  five  chap- 
ters abounds  with  Hebraisms;  and  the  chapters 
were  probably  wriU^i  in  Hebrew^  thou^  not  now 
extant  in  that  language,  or  ever  admitted  into  the 
Hebrew  canon  [c]:  because  Baruch,  however  he 
might  have  aspired  to  the  prophetic  character,  and 
have  sought  great  things  for  himself  [d],  was  not 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  inspiration ;  though  he 
vfas  on  one  occasion  made  the  subject  of  a  divine 
revelation,  and  honoured  by  a  consolatory  assur- 
ance from  God. 

The  author  in  consistency  with  the  character  of 
Baruch,  whether  rightly  or  falsely  assumed,  de- 
scribes himself  as  the  son  of  Nerias,  and  as  the 
grandson  of  Maasias,  who  were  men  of  eminence 
in  their  country.  He  affirms,  that  he  Mrrote  the 
book  at  Babylon,  in  the  fifth  year,  and  in  the 
seventh  day  of  the  month  [b],  after  the  Chaldsans 
had  taken  and  burnt  Jerusalem;  by  which  must 
be  understood  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiachin's  Cap- 
tivity, which  corresponds  with  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  and  A.  M.  3409 :  when  Baruch 

Tc]  Hieron.  Fnat.  io  Hiereou 

^d]  Jerem.  xlv.  5.  which  some  conceive  to  allude  to  a  firuii- 
less  desire  of  Baruch  that  he  might  be  favoured  with  the  pro- 
phetic spirit.  Vid.  Maimon.  More  Nevoch.  Par.  II.  cap. 
xxxU. 

[S]  The  name  of  the  month  is  not  specified ;  It  piobaUy 
means  the  month  Cislen,  or  November,  the  same  month  i^ 
which  Jerusalem  was  taken  five  years' before. 
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accompanieci  his  brother  Seraias  to  Babylon  [f], 
who  was  deputed  from  Zedekiah  to  solicit  the 
restoration  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple^ 
which  had  been  carried  away  among  the  spoil  [o]. 
It  has  been  objected  as  inconsistent  with  this  ac- 
count^ that  Jersusalem  is  in  this  book  represented 
as  bumt^  and  in  circumstances  of  distress  greater 
than  should  seem  to  have  occurred  at  the  tinOd 
that  Jehoiakim  was  taken  prisoner  and  slain.  But 
allowing  for  those  aggravations  which  are  custom- 
ary in  the  description  of  great  afflictions^  there  is 
no  particular  in  the  detail  of  circumstanced  that 
might  not  have  happened  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim :  when  the 
Jews  might  have  seen  part  of  their  city  bumt^ 

[f]  Some  would  place  BarQch*t  journey  to  Babylon  io  the 
eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  when  Banich  was  carried  into 
Egypt ;  when  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  were  destroyed ;  when 
DO  high-priest  remained,  and  no  feasts  were  celebrated,  con- 
trary to  the  circumstances  of  the  period  of  this  book.  The 
fifth  year  cannot  be  referred  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  ob- 
tained his  empire  seven  years  before  Jehoiachin  was  carried 
into  captivity. 

[03  The  vessels  which  Seraias  obtained,  appear  to  have 
been  silver  vessels,  which  Zedekiah  had  made  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  golden  vessels  which  had  been  carried  away  by 
Nebuchadnezzar^  the  rapacity  of  the  conquerors  having  soon 
afterwards  seized. on  these  also,  vid.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  7 — ^10. 
Jeremiah  had  declared  that  the  golden  vessels  should  not  be 
soon  brought  again,  chap,  xxvii.  16.  and  the  most  valuable 
were  not  restored  till  the  expiration  of  the  captivity.  Vid. 
Dan.  V.  2.  Ezra  i.  7.  Grotius  considers  the  latter  part  of 
chap.  i.  8.  as  an  interpolation. 
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and  haf  e  j^ulTered  from  the  most  cruel  ^xtremitiei 
of  faitiiiie[H]. 

It  is  probable  that  Baiiich  was.  more  imme- 
diately commissioned  by  Jeremiah  to  utter  at  Ba- 
bylon those  prophecies  which  were  entrusted  to 
SerMas[i];  and  that  he  actually  did  read  to  Je- 
hoiadiin^  and  others  whom  they  concerned^  the 
prophecies  contained  in  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first 
obapterd  of  Jeremiah  which  promised  deliverance 
to  the  Jews  from  their  captivity^  and  the  future 
destruction  to  Babylon;  though  when  Baruch 
Bpteks  of  haying  read  the  wofds  of  this  book  to 
the  people  by  the  riter  *!{[&},  he  seems  to  allude 
only  to  the  epistle  which  forms  the  chief  sulyect  of 
this  book>  which  was  sent  by  Jehoiachin  and  his 
associate  captives  in  Babylon^  to  Joachim^  the  son 
of  Cfaelcias  [t],  and  die  people  at  Jerusalem ;  for 

[h]  Chap.  i.  2.  iu  2—6. 

[0  Jcr.  li.  69—64. 

[k]  Chap.  i.  4.  This  river  is  not  meotioned  by  geographers. 
As  the  Hebrew  word  iti  which  might  have  been  the  original* 
means  Pride*  some  writers  have  considered  it  as  a  figurative 
expression  for  the  Euphrates,  descriptive  of  the  turgi((  swell 
of  the  river*  on  which  some  of  the  Jewish  captives  were 
placed.  Vid.  Jerem«  li«  03.  Bochart  thinks  that  the  word 
should  be  Sori  or  Suri*  (which  in  the  Hebrew  is  written  in 
nearly  the  same  manner)  because  there  was  on  the  banks  df 
the  Euphrates*  a  city  called  Sura  or  Sora  (as  abo  Mahasia) 
from  which  that  part  of  the  Euphrates  might  have  taken  ib 
name.  Vid.  Bochart.  Phaleg.  Lib.  I.  viii.  Edit.  Cadom.  CtU 
laiii  Geogr. 

(l]  This  person  was  probably  the  same  with  Eliakim*  or 
Hilkiah*  who  was  high-priest  under  Manasseth  and  Josiah* 
and  perhaps  under  their  successors.    Vid.  Isaiah  xxii.  20. 
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Baroch  being  probably  employed  to  compose  the 
letter^  may  well  be  conceived  to  have  read  it  to  the 
King  and  the  nobles  for  their  approbation. 

The  captives^  who  appear  to  have  been  tutored 
by  affliction  to  a  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness^ 
and  to  have  felt  a  pious  satisfaction  at  the  success 
of  the  deputation  of'  Seraias,  sent  back  with  the 
sacred  vessels  a  collection  of  money  to  purchase 
burnt-offerings  and  incense  for  the  altar  of  the 
Lord;  and  transmitted  with  it  a  letter  to  their 
countrymen^  in  which  they  expressed  their  senti* 
ments  of  humility  and  repentance,  and  their  con- 
fidedt  hopes  of  that  restoration  whieh  the  Pn^hets 
had  encouraged  them  to  expect,  and  which  pre* 
l^red  the  future  glories  of  Jerusalem  [m]. 

The  letter,  which  after  the  short  historical  pre- 
lace,  b^ns  at  the  tenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter, 
eontains  a  confession  which  the  captives  recom^ 
mended  to  their  brethren,  to  be  used  upon  solemn 
days.  It  exhorts  them  to  pray  for  the  life  of  Ne^ 
Wchadnezzar^  who  had  complied  with  their  re- 
quests  and  possibly  been  indulgent  to  the  captives; 
to  admowledge  that  God's  judgments  were  righ- 
teous, aad  that  by  their  own  disobedience  they 
hmd  proToked  the  accomplishment  of  those  curses 
which  the  Almighty  bad  threatened  f  n],  and  which 
they  then  experienced ;  and  lastly  to  supplicate  his 

2  Kings  zxii.  4—^  xiiii*  4,  24*    2  Chron.  itxxiv.  9.  'ftod 

Calmet.  Dissert.  «iir  les.GnuMis  Pretres. 
£m]  Ir^iens  Adn  JI«re«.  Lib.  V.  c.  xuv* 
[n  J  D«ttt  ixyiii*  16—68.  and  the  Pix>ph<^  f^Msim* 
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mercies  with  sorrow  and  contrition.  This  prayer 
was  probably  used^  also,  by  the  captives  them- 
selves, and  the  sentiments  which  it  contains  were 
similar  to  those  which  Daniel  and  Nehemiah  con- 
tinued to  inculcate  during  and  after  the  captivity  [o]. 
In  the  third  chapter  is  contained  a  passage  [p], 
which  Grotius  hastily  pronounces  to  be  an  addi- 
tion by  some  Christian ;  and  which  others  consider 
as  an  inspired  prophecy  of  the  incarnation  and 
human  intercourse  of  the  Messiah ;  but  which  is, 
perhaps,  only  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
wisdom,  which  had  manifested  itself  to  the  Pa- 
triarchs, and  conversed  by  revelation  with  man- 
kind[<t].  It  has,  however,  so  far  a  prophetic 
cast,  as  it  is  imitative  of  passages  [r]  which, 
under  praises  of  wisdom,  figuratively  celebrate 
that  eternal  wisdom  which  dwelt  among  us  in  the 
person  of  the  Son  of  God.  So  likewise  Baruch 
speaks  with  an  almost  prophetic  confidence  of  those 
blessings  which  Jeremiah  and  other  Prophets  might 
have  taught  him  to  expect  from  "  the  everlasting 
Saviour*'  who  shoukl  soon  appear  [s] ;  of  that  joy 

[o]  Comp.  chap.  i.  Ift,  17.  with  Dan.  u.  5,  7,  9.  (3iap.  ii. 
7—11.  with  Dan.  ix.  13—16.  Chap.  iL  16.  with  Dan.  is.  19. 
Chap.  ii.  19.  with  Dan.  ix.  8.  Chap.  ii.  7,  9,  with  NeheoL 
ix.  83,  84.    Chap.  ii.  11, 12.  with  Zech.  ix.  10. 

[p]  Camp.  chap.  iii.  35 — 87.  with  John  i.  14. 

[8]  Exod.  xxiv.  9—18. 

[r]  Comp.  chap.  iii.  36.  with  Prov.  viii.  31.  The  piwagf 
if  perhaps  in  this  respect,  cited  as  prophetic  bj  St.  Angastia, 
who  says,  that  it  was  by  a  more  prevailing  opinion  attriboted  to 
Jeremiah.    Vid.  de  Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  XVIII.  c.  xzxiii.  p.  380. 

[8]  Chap.  iv.  28—30. 
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Vrhich  should  come  from  the  East  [t]  ;  and  of  the 
triumphant  glory  with  which  Jerusalem  should  bel 
exalted^  and  her  sons  assembled  from  all  kingdoms 
in  righteousness  and  peace.  These^  however>  were 
prospects  of  future  exultation  with  which  all  in  the 
captivity  must  have  consoled  their  affliction ;  they 
were  general  characters  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  which  every  one  conversant  with  the 
sacred  writings  was  capable  of  describing,  and  by 
no  means  conferred  the  stamp  of  inspiration  on  the 
book^  which  was  not  received  as  canonical  by  the 
Jews  or  the  primitive  church  of  Christ  [u],  though 
it  be  cited  with  respect^  and  even  as  divine  scrip- 
ture by  many  of  the  earlier  writers  [x]. 

Some,  indeed,  have  imagined,  that  St.  Atha^ 
na8ius[Y],  and  St.  Cyril,  received  it  as  canonical. 
In  the  catalogues,  it  is  true,  of  the  sacred  books 
handed  down  to  us  by  these  fathers,  as  also  in  the 
Greek  copies  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  Baruch  and  the  epistle  are  enumerated  with 
Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations;  but  it  is  pro^* 
bable,  and  generally  supposed,  that  by  this  exe- 
^tical  detail,  were  meant  only  those  parts  of  Jere- 

[t]  Comp.  chap.  iv.  36,  37«  wiib  Jerem.  xxiii.  6.  and  Zech. 
vi.  12.  where  the  word  "  BmDch*'  is  io  the  Septuagiot  reo«* 
dered  'AMltxi,  the  East.  Vid.  also  Ezek.  xliii.  4.  and  Mai.  \v.  2. 

[u]  Hieron.  Prol.  ia  Jerem.  p.  626.  edit.  Par.  1704. 

[x]  Clem.  Alex.  Feed.  Lib.  Il.c.iii.  p.  189.  Euseb.  Demon. 
Lib.  VI.  c.  xix.  Ambrose  de  Fide,  Lib.  L  c.  iii.  p.  449.  cdk* 
Par.  1690.  Hilar.  Prol.  Com.  ia  Psalm,  p.  9.  edit  Par.  1693. 
Cyril,  io  Jul.  Lib.  VI IL  p.  267. 

[t]  Athan.  Epist.  39.  Vol.  L  p.  962.  It  ia  described  a* 
apocryphal  in  the  Synopsis,  Vol.  II.  p.  201.  edit.  Par.  1698. 

Tt« 
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miAh  which  wc  receive  as  inspired ;  that  the  epistle 
in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  his  prophecies  is 
specified  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  work ;  and  that 
Baruch  is  mentioned  because  he  was  considered  as 
a  collector  of  Jeremiah's  writings,  and  by  some 
thought  to  haVe  added  the  fifty-second  chapter  to 
his  prophecies.     It  is  certain,  that  Baruch  and  the 
epistle  are  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  St. 
Augastin,  nor  in  that  of  the  Council  of  Cartha^ 
[z]'  Baruch,  with  the  rest  of  the  apocryphal  books, 
is  expressly  excluded  from  the  catalogue  received 
fttrni  aiitiquity^  by  the  Greek  church  [a]  ;  and  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  more  per- 
plexed, and  deliberated  longer  about  the  admission 
of  Baruch,  than  of  any  of  the  apocryphal  books 
[b],  because  they  acknowledged  (as  it  was  not  in 
the  Latin  copies  of  the  catalogue)  that  it  was  not 
received  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea ;  by  that  of 
Carthage ;  or  by  the  Roman  Pontifis  [c]  ;  and  the 
Tridentine  fethefs  were  Withhoklen  from  rejecting 
it,  only  by  the  consideration  that  parts  of  it  wer6 
read  in  the  service  of  the  church. 

[z]  Concil.  Carthag.  Can.  47.  et  Cod.  Cao.  Ecdes*  Airicaii. 
Can.  24.  in  neither  of  which  is  Baruch  mentioned.  It  is, 
however,  probable,  that  the  council  or  councils  to  which  tiiese 
canons  belonged,  received  Baruch  as  canonical  in  a  secondary 
sense ;  for  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  I'lst,  it  might  be 
included  under  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  and  received  as  the 
odier  apocryphal  books. 
^   [A]  Metroph.  Critopul.  Epitom.  Confess.  Ori^t. 

[b]  History  of  tlie  Council  of  Tr^ni,  L.  II. 

[o]  It  is  not  8peci6ed  in  the  suspected  efiflstle  of  Pop^  la 
ceht  the  First.    Vid.  Epist  8.  ad  EAmper. 
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Many  ancient  writers  have  cited  Qaruch  under 
the  name  of  Jeremiah  [d]  ;  not  that  they  befieyed 
that  what  we  now  possess  under  the  name  of 
Baruch  was  actually  composed  by  Jeremiah^  but 
that  they  considered  Baruch  as  a  discijde  of  the 
Prophet ;  and  imagined^  perhaps^  that  the  epistle 
in  the  last  chapter  of  his  book  was  really  written 
by  Jeremiah^  to  whose  canonical  works  it  was 
formerly  joined.  In  the  Romish  churchy  the  book 
is  read  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost^  under  the  name 
of  Jeremiah  [e]  ;  but  many  of  the  Romanists  dp 
fiot  scruple  to  deny  its  authority  [f]^  and  it  seems  to 
contain  some  passages  not  likely  to  have  proceeded 
from  an  inspired  writer,  or  from  Baruch  [g]. 

Besides  the  Greek  copy  of  this  book,  there  are 
two  Syriac  versions,  one  of  whiqh  corresponds  with, 
and  the  other  differs  n^uch  from  the  Greek  [h]. 

Tfie  letter  which  constitutes  t,\ke  sixth  chapter  of 
this  book  is  in  some  editions  of  the  Greek,  and  in 
the  Arabic,  which  is  translated  from  the  Gre$k, 
subjoined  to  the  Lamentations.     It  is  admitted  by 

[d]  Irenacus  Haeres.  Lib.  V.  c.  xxxv.  Clepi^^n.  Alex.  Fv^d^. 
Lib.  L  c.  X.  p.  152.  Chrysost.  cont.  Judae.  p.  559.  torn.  i. 
edit.  Paris,  1718.  Ambrose  in  PsalDi  cxviii.  Serm.  18.  p.  1194. 
edit.  Paris.  Basil  Ad  vers.  Eiinom.  Lib.  IV.  p.  106.  edit.  Paris, 
1618.  Cyprian.  Testimon.  Lib*  11.  c.  i.  p.  386.  edit.  Paris^ 
1726,  see  also  p.  205. 

[b]  Office  du  Samedi  ^e  |a  P^ntecote,  Pr9phetic  VI. 

[f]  Driedo  Script,  et  Dogni.  ad  ^Q<;^.  Lib.  I.  cap.  ult 
Lyran.  Dionys.  Carthus* 

[o]  Compare  chap.  vi.  3.  with  Jerem.  xxix*  10. 

[H  j  The  Latin  translation  alsQ.4iffeKs  mu^h^om  tfie  Gireek. 
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Theodoret  in  his  commentary^  and  is  not  to  be 
found  in  several  Greek  manuscripts,  and  in  none  of 
the  Hebrew  copies  of  Jeremiah's  writings.  It  is 
probably  a  spurious  work,  and  is  rejected  as  such 
by  St.  Jerom  [i] ;  though  cited  by  Cyprian  [k]  and 
others,  as  an  epistle  of  Jeremiah :  and  supposed 
by  some  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Maccabees  [l],  who,  however, 
only  speaks  of  Jeremiah's  general  exhortations 
against  idolatry.  The  letter  certainly  never  was 
in  the  Jewish  canon.  It  was  probably  fabricated 
by  some  writer  who  had  studied  the  character  and 
writings  of  Jeremiah  ;  and  it  contains  judicious 
and  spirited  strictures  against  idolatry,  of  which 
the  vanity  is  forcibly  exposed.  There  is,  besides 
these  works  in  the  Syriac  language,  an  epistle 
attributed  to  Baruch,  which  is  called  his  first 
epistle  :  and  feigned  to  have  been  written  to  the 
nine  tribes  and  a  half,  said  to  be  carried  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  It  appears  to  be  a  spurious  pro- 
duction of  a  writer  acquainted  with  the  Gospel 
doctrines  ;  and  is  interspersed  with  many  fictitious 
inventions ;  and  it  was  possibly  brought  forward  [m] 
by  some  of  those  monks  who  during  the  first  ages 
of  the  Christian  church,  flocked  in  numbers  to 
inhabit  the  deserts  of  Syria. 

[i]  HieroD.  ProL  Com.  in  Jerem.    Jerom  calls  it  >|ff»)Wf 
fpmfof.  tom.  iii.  p.  626.  edit.  Par.  1704. 
[k]  Cyprian,  de  Orat.  Domin.  p.  206. 
[l]  2  Mace.  ii.  1,  2. 
[m]  Huet.  Prop.  4.  p.  215, 
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Baruch^  after  the  execution  of  his  commission^ 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  ;  where^  in 
conjunction  with  Jeremiah^  he  encountered  much 
persecution^  and  witnessed  the  total  destruction 
of  Jerusalem ;  after  which  he  was  drawn  by  Jo- 
hanan^  with  Jeremiah^  and  the  remnant  of  Judah^ 
into  Egypt  [n];  from  which  country  he  possibly 
retired^  since  Josephus  states  that  God  had  re- 
vealed to  Jeremiah^  the  impending  fate  of  those 
who  had  fled  thither^  and  some  pretend  that  he 
went  a  second  time  to  Babylon  [o]^  and  died  there^ 
about  A.M.  3428 [p].  In  the  martyrologies^  his 
death  is  placed  on  the  28th  of  September^  appa- 
rently without  any  authority. 

[n]  Jerem.  xliii.  6^-7.    HleroD.  to  Esaiam. 
[o]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  X.  c.  ix.  p.  464.  edit,  Hudson,  see 
also  Jerem.  xliv.  27-— 30. 

[p]  Talm.  Megtll.  cap.  i.   R.  Abrah.  ZacuU  in  Lib.  Juchas. 
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In  some  copies  of  the  Greek  version  of  Theo- 
dotion^  and  in  the  vulgar  Latin  edition  of  die 
Bible^  this  book  is  inserted  between  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty -fourth  verses  of  the  third  chapter 
of  Daniel ;  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  is 
prefixed^  the  History  of  Susannah^  and  at  the  end 
is  added^  that  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon;  but  none  of  these  additions  are  to  be 
found  in  any  Hebrew  copy^  nor  do  they  appear 
ever  to  have  existed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic 
language  [a].  The  pretended  Hebraisms  which 
have  been  alleged  to  prove  their  authenticity^  are 
such  as  an  Hellenistical  Jew  might  be  expected  to 
have  used ;  or  were,  perhaps,  designedly  adopted 
to  facilitate  the  reception  of  spurious  works.  These 
apocryphal  parts  appear  to  have  been  first  inserted 

[a]  Origen  Epist.  ad  African,  p.  14,  torn.  i.  edit.  Par,  Not  A. 
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in  the  Septuag^nt  version  [b]  ;  and  they  were  cer- 
tainly in  Theodotion's  edition^  though  there  distin- 
guished by  an  Obelus^  to  intimate  that  they  were  not 
in  the  Hebrew.  It  is  probable,  that  the  same  author 
invented,  or  composed  from  traditional  accounts, 
all  these  apocryphal  additions,  which  he  interwove 
with  the  genuine  work  of  Daniel.  Annexed  to,  or 
incorporated  with  the  inspired  book,  they  gradu-. 
ally  rose  into  reputation ;  and  being  safe  from 
censure  under  the  sanction  of  the  Prophet's  Dame, 
and  the  approbation  of  the  church,  which  suffered 
them  to  be  read  for  instruction  of  manners,  they 
were  perhaps,  sometimes  considered  in  a  .loose  and 
popular  representation,  as  a  part  of  tbe  genuine 
work  of  Daniel. 

It  is,  however,  universally  admitted,  that  they 
never  were  in  the  Hebrew  canon  [c],  and  tliey 
were  rejected  as  spurious  by  Eusebius  and  Apol- 
linarius.  St.  Jerom,  who  considers  them  as.  apo- 
cryphal, professes  to  have  retained  thi^m  with  a 
mark  prefixed,  lest  he  should  appear  to  tbe  unskiU 
ful,  to  have  rescinded  a  ,  great  part  .of  Paniei's 
book ;  since,  though  they  >were  .not  in  tfee  He- 
brew, they  w^e  generally  jdi^P^i^^d  and  known 
[dJ  ;  and  St.Jerom^  under  tfeie^cbf^racterof  a  Jew, 

[b]  The  SoDg  of  the  Three  Chii<)r^,is  iiot  io  t^e  Vatican 
copy  of  tbe  Sepiuagiat. 

[[cj  Hieron.'Prsf.in.  Elan.  Caloiei'a  Pre&oe  In  Dan.  Du 
Pin.  Diss.  Prelim.  Lib.  L  c.  i. 

£!>]  Prsf.  in  Daniel.  Vhf»  SU  Jerpm  in  bia  applogy 
against  Ruffinus,  professes  to  have  deliver^  only  Jlhe  fenti* 
mcnto  of  tbe  Jew«»  and  jppt  )m  .(wn,  vvMh  .expect  ju>  these 
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endeavours  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  some  par- 
ticulars which  they  contain.  There  can,  indeed, 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  written  long  after  the 
time  of  Daniel,  by  some  writer  desirous  of  imita- 
ting and  of  embellishing  the  sacred  history,  though 
as  they  were  not  expressly  severed  from  the  ca- 
nonical part  by  any  positive  decree,  they  were 
received  by  the  preposterous  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  as  genuine,  and  in  every  respect 
canonical  [e].  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  they 
were  composed.  They  are  in  the  Arabic  and 
Syriac  version  of  the  scriptures,  and  are  men- 
tioned very  early  by  Christian  writers. 

The  present  book,  which  contains  only  a  song 
in  praise  of  God,  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  the 
three  companions  of  Daniel  when  thrown  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar into  a  burning  furnace,  is  to  be 
admired  for  its  instruction  and  tendency.  These 
righteous  persons,  whose  reputation  was  founded 
on  the  authentic  accounts  of  Daniel  [f],  appear 
by  their  pious  fortitude  to  have  contributed  with 
the  Prophet  to  the  final  suppression  of  idolatry. 
The  veneration  entertained  for  their  character,  of 
which  the  memory  was  highly  celebrated  among 
the  Jews[G],  probably  induced  some  Hellenistic 

additional  parts  of  Daniel  he  does  not  retract  his  sentiments, 
but  evades  the  discussion  of  their'  authority;  and  as  the 
Scholiast  observes,  **  Vafre  respondet."  Vid.  Apol.  Adv.  Ruff. 
Lib.  II.  p.  431.  torn.  iv.  edit.  Par.  1706.  et  Scholia. 

[e]  Concil.  Trid.  Sess.  4.  S.  ConcU.  p.  747.  edit.  Par.  1672. 

[p]  Dan.  iii.  28. 

[g]  There  was  an  ancient  tradition,  that  the  Three  Chtt* 
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Jew  to  fiibricate  this  ornamental  addition  to  their 
history.  It  must  have  been  inserted  at  a  very 
early  period^  as  it  is  cited  by  many  ancient  writers 
[h].  The  work  is  composed  with  great  spirit^  and 
the  sentiments  attributed  to  the  holy  children^  are 
consistent  with  the  piety  for  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished. The  hymn  resembles  the  I48th  Psalm 
of  David  as  to  its  invocation  on  all  the  works  of 
creation  to  praise  and  exalt  the  Lord.  It  was 
sung  in  the  service  of  the  primitive  church  ;  and 
in  the  Liturgy  of  Edward  the  Sixths  it  was  enjoined 
by  the  Rubrick^  that  during  Lent^  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  should  be  sung  instead  of  the  Te 
Deum. 

dren  were  desceDdants  of  Hezekiah.  Vid.  Naziaoz.  Orat.  47. 
Some  accounts  report,  that  at  last  ttiey  suffered  martyrdom,  as 
also,  that  their  bodies,  which  had  been  interred  at  Babylon^ 
were  afterwards  removed  to  Rome.  Some  Jews  at  Rome 
boasted  of  a  descent  from  them. 

[h]  Cyprian,  de  Lapsis,  p.  187.  edit.  Par.  1726*  et  de  Orat. 
Domio.  p.  286  et2L0. 


OF  THE 

HISTORY  OF  SUSANNAH. 


This  hUtory^  Myhich  in  some  Greek  copies  is  en- 
titled tbe  Judgment  of  Daniel^  is  $aid  in  tbe  short 
intimation  prefixed  to  the  Book  by  our  translators, 
to  have  been  set  apart  from  the  beginning  of  Da- 
niel, where  it  stands  in  the  Roman  and  other  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek.  The  Complutensian,  however, 
^nd  some  ^tin  editions,  place  it  as  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  that  book,  though  certainly  with  less 
regard  to  chronology ;  for  the  history,  if  founded 
on  truth,  must  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
when  Daniel  was  very  young,  and  probably  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  [a],  not  above  twelve  years 
of  age. 

The  Book  has  not  any  sufficient  pretension  to  be 
considered  as  canonical.  Some  writers,  indeed, 
and  even  Origen,  in  a  suspected  epistle  attributed 
to  him  [b],  have  conceived  that  it  might  first  have 

[a]  Ignat*  Epist.  ad  Magnesanos,  p.  50.  edit.  Usserii, 
1694.  Sulpit.  Sever.  Sac.  Hbt.  Lib.  II.  p.  266.  Edit.  Log. 
Bat.  1647. 

[b]  Origen  Epist  ad  Jul.  African. 
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b66ti  written  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee^  and  drawn 
from  the  canon  by  the  Jews ;  and  that  the  original 
manuscripts  were  industriously  suppressed  by  them^ 
because  they  contained  a  relation  of  particulars 
discreditable  to  the  Jewish  nation.   But  there  is  cer- 
tainly not  any  foundation  for  this  improbable  fancy; 
for  not  to  mention  the  impracticability  of  such  a 
measure  [c],  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  Jews  could 
have  been  tempted  by  any  solicitude  for  their  na- 
tional character  to  mutilate  the  sacred  writings, 
they  would  rather  have  expunged  those  passages 
in  the  inspired  book«  whicb  reftect  on  them  the 
disgrace — not  of  individual  profligacy,  but  of  gene- 
ral misconduct ;  or  those  which  record  the  crimed 
and  occasional  offences  of   favourite  characters. 
But  we  know  with  what  jealous  veneiration  the 
canon  wfes  preserved  inviolate;  attd  perceive  in 
the  whole  history  of  a  perverse  and  disobedietit 
people,  with  what  sincerity  they  composed,  and 
With  what  flddfty  they  preserved  the  records  and 
annals  of  their  country. 

The  present  book  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  6i*eek,  by  some  Jew  who  itivented  the  history, 
or  collected  its  particulars  from  traditionary  rela- 
tions, in  praise  of  Daniel.  And,  indeed,  the  au- 
thor has  been  suj^sed  to  betray  himself  to  be  a. 
Gteek,  by  some  quibbling  aUusions  which  do  not 
seem  to  apply  in  any  other  language  than  the 
Greek  [dIIj  find  which  are  not  likely  to  be  the  con- 

.  [C]  See  iDtroducttob,  p.  12,  &c. 
[d]  When  tlie  first  elder  affirms  that  tie  bebeld  Susannah 
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ceits  of  a  translator.     There  arc  two  Syriac  ver- 
sions^ which  differ  in  their  contents. 

The  history  mighty  perhaps,  have  some  founda^ 
tion  in  truth,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus:  who,  indeed,   has  not  noticed  any  of  the 
particulars  contained  in  these  apocryphal  additions 
to  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  prophet  is  represented 
in  it  as  a  youth  in  the  days  of  Astyages,  though 
he  was  carried  to  Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
chim.     The  Jews  in  general  rejected  it  as  an  im- 
probable fable ;    and  remarked,  that  it  was   an 
obvious  absurdity  to  suppose  that  their  countrymen 
in  the  captivity  were  in  possession  of  the  power 
of   inflicting   punishment   on   their  Judges  and 
Prophets  [e].     They  had,  however,  some  tradi- 
tional accounts  of  the  story,  and  many  fancied 
that  it  vms  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah,  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  chapter  of  his  book  [f]  of  prophecies :  where 
they  supposed  the  two  elders  to  be  described  under 
the  names  of  Zedekiah  and  Ahab :  though  these 
persons  are  there  said  to  have  been  put  to  death 
by  the  King  of  Babylon.     Origen,  who  defends 
the  truth  of  the  history  [a],  maintains  that  the 

under  a  tree  called  ^»m»,  Daniel  playing  on  the  word,  dedaret 
that  the  angel  should  ax^^h  cut  him  in  two ;  and  when  the 
second  represents  the  tree  to  have  been  «fU»,  Daniel  de« 
nounces  his  sentence  by  an  expression  from  which  «pUf  wu 
deriv^,  wfiaat. 

[b]  Hieron.  in  Hierem.  ch.  xxix,  22. 

[^]  Chap.  nxix.  22,  23. 

[o]  Epbt  ad  Africane.  Tract.  80.  in  Matl.  Xlem.  Alex, 
^trom.  Lib.  IV.  p.  618.  Athan.  Sjnops.  Sizt.  Senens.  lib.  V. 
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Jews  were  suffered  to  continue  in  the  exareise  of 
their  own  judicial  laws^  during  the  captivity ;  and^ 
indeed^  they  appear  to  have  experienced^  in  many 
respects^  considerable  indulgence  from  their  con- 
querors. Origen  adds  likewise^  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  verity  of  the  account^  that  he  had  heard 
from  a  Jew^  as  a  popular  notion^  that  the  elders 
attempted  to  seduce  Susannah  by  assurances  that 
the  Messiah  should  spring  from  her :  to  which 
prophane  dealing  Daniel  is  supposed  to  allude  in 
the  fifty-seventh  verse. 

The  book  seems  to  have  been  received  with 
some  regard  by  the  Christian  church  as  containing 
a  relation  not  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  sacred 
history^  but  not  as  the  production  of  Daniel: 
though  as  forming  an  appendage  to  his  work,  and 
as  containing  an  account  of  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  concerned,  it  was  sometimes  cited  under 
his  name  [h]  ;  and  being  read  by  the  church,  was 
considered  with  reverence.  Africanus,  however, 
in  his  epistle  to  Origen,  represents  it  as  confess- 
edly spurious;  and  Origen  himself  allows  that  it 
had  no  canonical  authority  [ij.  Eusebius  and 
Apollinarius,  in  answer  to  Porphyry,  consider  it 
as  a  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk,  the  son  of 
Jesus,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi :  for  which,  however, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  authority,  except 

[h]  Irennus  Haeres.  Lib.  IV.  c.  xliir.  see  also  Tertull.  de 
CoKMU  p.  844.  edit  Ombe,  1702.  Milit.  c.  iv.  Cyprian.  Epist. 
48.    Ambrose  in  c.  xiii.  Dan. 

[i]  Origen.  Epist  ad  Jul.  Afirican.  et  Grabe  de  Vit.  Sept. 
Interpret 
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that  o^tbe  Greek  title  prefixed  to  Bel  and  Ae 
Dragon :  which  probaUy  belonged  exchisiYdy  to 
that  book  [k].  It  is  received,  together  with  the 
other  spurious  additions,  as  canonical  by  the  Ro- 
mish church;  but  is  suffered  to  continue  in  our 
Bibles  only  as  a  work  from  which  moral  improve- 
ment may  be  drawn.  It  illustrates  the  confidence 
of  truth,  and  the  security  of  innocence.  It  exhi- 
bits by  an  instructive  contrast,  chastity  in  Its  most 
atttaetive  colours,  and  licentiousness  in  its  most 
hideous  form. 

[k]  Huet.  Prop.  4.  in  Dan.  p.  227.  edit  Par.  1679. 
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BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON. 


This  Book^  which  in  Theodotion's  vemon  of  Da-» 
niel^  and  in  the  Vulgate  is  annexed  as  a  fourteenth 
chapter  to  the  book  of  Daniel^  is  properly  rejected 
by  our  church  :  as  not  having  been  in  the  Hebrew- 
canon^  or  received  as  authentic  by  the  earlier 
Christians.      In   the  Septuagint  version  of   the 
scriptures^  into  which  these  spurious  parts  of  Da- 
niel appear  to  have  been  first  foisted,  there  was 
prefixed  to  this  book  a  title,  in  which  it  was  called, 
the  Prophecy  of  Habakkuk,  the  son  of  Jesus,  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  [a]  ;  whence  some  attributed  the 
book  to  the  Prophet  whose  in^ired  work  is  now 
extant  in  the  canon ;  but  he  lived  much  ejEurHer 
than  the  period  which  must  be  assigned  to  this 
history,  if  its  truth  be  admitted.    There  is  reason, 
however,  to  suspect  that  this  title  was  a  subsequent 
addition  by  some  person  who  attributed  the  book 
to  Habakkuk,  on  account  of  the  agency  which  is 

[a]  HieroD.  Prol.  Comm.  in  Das.  et  adv.  Ruffio.  p«  491* 
Tom.  4,  Edit  Par.  1704.    Sixt.  Senent.    Bib.  Lib.  I. 
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assigned  to  him  in  the  history ;  and  Theodotion 
was  induced^  probably,  in  consequence  of  such 
suspicion^  to  change  the  title  in  his  edition^  though 
he  substituted  with  as  little  reason,  that  of  Daniel. 
If^  however,  the  author's  name  really  were  Habak- 
kuk,  he  was  in  all  probability  some  Hellenistical 
Jew,  or^  at  least,  a  different  person  from  the  sacred 
writer. 

There  appears  to  be  good  ground  to  conclude^  that 
the  book  was  never  extant  in  the  Hebrew  language^ 
though  it  might,  as  Lightfoot  [b]  has  conceived^  be 
a  parabolical  story,  founded  on  a  passage  in  Jeremi- 
ah [c],  who  threatens  punishment  to  Bel,  the  great 
national  idol  of  Babylon  [d],  in  terms  that  might 
have  suggested  the  circumstances  of  his  destruc- 
tion as  described  in  this  book. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  all  these  apocryphal  addi- 
tions, the  same  Daniel  was  meant  as  the  Prophet 
whose  writings  we  possess  in  the  canon :  though 
annexed  to  the  suspected  title  before  mentioned, 

[b]  Lightfoot  Stud.  p.  12. 

[c]  Jerem.  IL  44.  See  also  1. 2.  Isaiah  xlvi.  1, 2.  conp.  with 
Ezra  i.7>B.  v.,  14.  Seld.  Syntag.  II.  de  Belo  et  Dragon, 
c.  xvii.  p.  40*3.  Tom.  2. 

[d]  T6  the  successor  of  Nimrod  was  given  the  name  of  Bd, 
which  from  ^n  signifies  a  Lord ;  'Nimrod  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  title  of  ''  God  of  Njsa'^  a  district  of  Arabia.  He  w» 
called  Aio.»t;m(  by  the  G.reeks,  and  by  the  Latins  Bacchus,  a 
corruption  of  Ber-chush  or  rather  Ber-cush  tt^i3-*u  son  of  Cask 
or  Ctfsh.  See  Bochart's  Phaleg.  p.  479.  Hieron.  in  Ezech. 
niii.  p.  B56.  et  in  Osee  11.  p.  1247.  Tom.  III.  Edit  Par.  1704. 
Herod.  Lib.  I.,  Lib.  I.  c.  150.  Lib.  IL  c.  xlviii,  xlix.  Diodor. 
Lib.  ni.  p.  235.    See  also  Lib.  I.  p.  107.  Edit.  Wetsten. 
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which,  according  to  St.  Jerom,  vras  in  Uie  Septua- 
gint  copies  [s],  there  is  an  exordium,  or,  as  it  were^ 
a  first  verse,  which  describes  Daniel  improperly  as 
a  priest,  the  son  of  Obadiah,  a  guest  of  the  King 
of  Babylon  :  and  inconsistently  with  the  sacred 
accounts  of  the  Prophet,  by  which  Daniel  appears 
to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Still,  how- 
erer,  as  that  title  and  exordium  were  probably 
subsequent  additions,  we  may  conceive  the  author 
of  this  book  to  speak  of  the  prophet  Daniel;  but 
not  as  some  have  imagined,  that  he  gives  us  only 
an  enlarged  account  of  the  events  related  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  authentic  book  of  Danid  :  fot 
the  circumstances  are  totaUy  different,  except  in 
the  particular  of  his  being  thrown  into  the  lions 
den ;  and  the  history  recorded  in  the  sacred  ac-^ 
count  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Darius :  whereas 
in  the  first  verse  of  this  book,  which  undoubtedly 
is  properly  placed  there  [f],  the  events  appear  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus  [g],  which^ 

[<]  St.  Jerom  ealU  the  book,  oo  account  of  this  inscrip- 
tioD,  '^vhwtyfmf999  "  Aikely  intitfed.'  It  is  rejected  as  apo- 
cryphal ander  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Habakkuk,  (Ambacum) 
by  the  amthorof  the  Synopsis  attributed  to  Athanasius,  p.  201. 
Edit  Par.  1096» 

[f]  As  it  stands  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac^  and  Alexandrian 
copies. 

.  [o]  It  niist  be  observed,  that  tl|e  author  in  this  verse  speaks 
of  Cyms,  as  of  the  immediate  successor  of  Astyages :  agree- 
aU  J  to  the  account  of  Herodotus  and  his  followers.  But  it  is 
certain  from  pMphane  and  sacred  history,  that  there  was  an 
intermediate  King  of  Media  who  reigned  two  years,  called 
Cyaxares,  by  Xenophon ;  and  Darius,  by  Josephus  and  Da* 
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however,  did  not  commence  till  the  Prophet  hA^ 
attained  nearly  his  nineteenth  year. 

Many  persons  object  to  the  improbability  of  the 
circumstances  related  in  this  work :  as  particularly 
to  the  destruction  of  the  dragon  [h],  and  to  the 
conveyance  of  Habakkuk  from  Jerusalem  to  Baby- 
lon, merely  to  furnish  a  dinner  to  Daniel.  The 
book,  indeed,  though  it  be  cited  as  historical  by 
the  most  respectable  writers  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  church  f  I  J,  is  considered  as  fkbulous  by  St. 
Jerom ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  contain  some 
extravagant  and  incredible  relations.    It  is^  nev»- 

nieL  Vid.  Xenophon.  Cyropced.  Lib.  I.  p.  22.  Edit  Francof. 
1696.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  X.  e.  xi.  §  viu  et.  Lib.  XL  e.  iii. 
Dan.  V.  31.  Messieurs  Du  Port  Royal,  oo  a  notion  that  the 
particulars  recorded  in  thii»  book»  are  such  as  were  not  likely 
to  have  occurred  under  Astyages;  Darius,  or  Cyrus,  assign  the 
history  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Evil-Merodacb,  the 
SOB  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  placing  it  about  A.M.  3442. 

[h]  By  the  Dragon  b  to  be  understood  a  serpent,  of  whidi, 
to  tlie  triumph  of  our  great  deceiver,  the  worship  prevailed 
among  many  nations  in  early  times*  Vid.  iElian.  de  AnimaL 
Lib.  XL  c.  xvii.  et  Lib*  XVIL  c  v.  Origea  cont.  €els. 
Lib.  VL  Valer.  Max.  i,  8.  $  2  Ovid.  Metam.  Libw  XV. 
Line  669,  &c.  Wisd.  xi.  15.  Fragm.  Philo,  torn,  ii^  p.  64t. 
Stilliiigd.  Orig.  Sac.  B.  III.  c.  iii.  Messrs*  du  Port  Royal 
suppose,  that  the  Dragon  was  burst,  not  by  any  specific  power 
of  the  composition,  bat  by  the  suffocation  which  it  occasioned 
in  a  narrow  tliroat.  Ben  Gorion  gives  a  very  different  accoaat 
of  the  destruction.  Vid.  Lib.  I.  c.  x.  ap  Seld.  Syntag.  IL  c 
xvil  p.  403  .   Edit.  Load.  1726* 

[ij  Irenasus  U  seres.  Lib.  IV.  c.  xu  Tertull.  de  J^yun..  adv. 
Psychicos,  c.  vii.  p.  548.  Edit.  Lutet.  Par.  1664.  De  Idolat. 
e.  xviii.  Cyprian  de  Exhort.  Martyrtt  p.  92.  Edit.  Far.  172& 
Ambrose  in  £pist«  ad  Rom.  i.  23v 
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theless^  canonized  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Daniel, 
probably  by  detecting  the  mercenary  contrivances 
of  the  idolatrous  priests  at  Babylon,  and  by  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  follies  of  that 
superstition  into  ivhich  they  had  been  seduced, 
might  have  afforded  some  foundation  for  the  his* 
Cory  ;  and  the  writer  of  the  book  appears  to  have 
introduced  some  additional  circumstances  to  en* 
liven  the  narration ;  and  to  illustrate  the  providence 
of  God  in  protecting  and  providing  for  those  who 
]^flhere  to  bis  service. 
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PRAYER  OF  MANASSETH. 


This  short  prayer  is  inscribed  to  Manasseth.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  him  during; 
the  captivity  at  Babylon :  where^  agreeably  to 
God's  threats  by  his  Prophets  [a]^  he  was  carried 
in  fetters,  by  Esarhaddon,  King  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon  [b],  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 
reign,  A.M.  3227  [c] ;  and  where,  according  to 
some  traditionary  accounts,  being  severely  treated 
by  the  conqueror  [d],  and  having  vainly  sought 
protection  from  the  false  deities  whom  he  wor- 
shipped, he  remembered  the  advice  which  he  had 
received  from  his  father  in  the  words  of  Moses, 
'^  When  thou  art  in  tribulation,  if  thou  turn  to  the 
Lord  thy  God,  he  will  not  forsake  thee,  neither 

[A]  2  Kiogrs  xii.  12—16. 

[b]  Prid.  Connect  A.  680.  Manass.  XIX. 

[c]  2  Cbron.  uxiii.  11. 

[d]  Some  writen  fabuloudj  relate,  that  he  was  shot  op  m  an 
heated  brasen  calf,  that  on  the  Prayer  of  Manasseth  the  image 
bursty  and  that  he  was  carried  by  an  angel  to  Jenisalem. 
Eotich.  Alexand.  Annal.  p.  239.  Edit.  Seldeo,  1666. 
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destroy  thee  [e]/'    Ijt  appears  from  the  sacred  his- 
tory^ that  the  king  was  awakened  hy  his  afflictions  to 
a  due  sense  of  his  crimes^  and  induced  to  turi^  with 
humility  and  repentance  to  the  God  of  his  fathers ; 
^nd  that  he  prayed  unto  the  Lord^  who  was  in« 
treated  of  him^  and  heard  his  supplication^  and 
brought  him  again^  after  a  short  captivity^  to  his 
kingdom^  into  Jerusalem  :  where^  as  he  continued 
stedfast  ia  his  adherence  to  God^  and  zealously 
laboured  to  extirpate  idolatry^  he  enjoyed  a  long 
reign  of  prosperity  and  peace ;  being  permitted  to 
continue  on  the  throne  fifty-five  years  [f]  ;  which 
was  a  longer  period  than  was  allowed  to  any  pre- 
ceding or  subsequent  King  ;  and  an  indulgence 
which  serves  to  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  that  con- 
trition of  which  the  sacred  writers  strongly  incul- 
cate the  necessity,  and  minutely  detail  the  effects. 
The  Prayer  in   our  Bibles^  though  it  contain 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  circumstances^  and 
period  of  M anasseth^  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  au- 
thentic production  of  that  Monarch.     The  prayer 
i^hicb  he  is  related  in  the  book  of  Chronicles  to 
have  uttered^  is  there  said  to  have  been  written  in 
the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel^  and  in  the  sayings 
of  the  Seers  [g];  in  some  larger  and  uninspired 

[b]  Deut.  iv.  30,  31.  Tradit.  Hebr.  in  Paralip.  et  Targum 
in  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11. 

[f]  2  Chroo.  xxxiiL  I,  12,  13.  et  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  X. 
c*  iii.  p.  437. 

[o]  2  ChroQ.  xxxiii.  19.  Or  of  Hozai»  as  it  is  rendered 
in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles.  The  word  mn  signifies  Seers, 
7      • 
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records  which  have  perished.  The  present  vrork 
is  not  in  any  of  the  Hebrew  popies.  It  is  uncer^ 
tain  in  what  language  it  was  originaDy  composed  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  in  the  Vulgate, 
into  which^  probably^  or  into  some  Greek  copies, 
it  was  inserted  by  some  writer  desirous  of  supply- 
ing the  loss  of  Uie  authentic  prayer.  It  was  not 
received  as  genuine  by  any  of  the  Fathers  or 
Councils,  and  was  rejected  even  by  the  Council  of 
Trent, 

<  It  is,  however,  written  in  a  style  of  muoh  piety 
and  huqtiility :  and  the  Greek  church  has  insert^ 
it  into  its  euchology,  or  collection  of  prayers. 
The  author  of  it  speaks  of  repentance  in  a  manner 
somewhat  questionable,  as  not  appointed  to  the 
ju9t,  as  to  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  but 
upon  this  point  he  perhaps  may  be  understood  only 
to  express  a  reflection  of  somewhat  similar  import  to 
that  uttered  by  our  Saviour,  when  he  declared  that 
hp  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
repentance  [hJ. 

ms  the  Seventy  render  iU    Some  undentaQd  it  to  be  the  name 
of  a  Prophet,  and  some  have  thought  that  Isaiah  is  meant. 
TAe  Syriac  reads  Hanan,  the  Arabic  Saphan.    Vid.  Grot. 
[B]  Matt.  ix.  13. 
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The  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  contains  a  col- 
lection of  historical   particulars  relating  to  the 
Jews^  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes^  A.M.  3829^  to  the  death  of  Simon 
the  high-priest^  A.  M.  3869.  It  is  supposed  to  hi^ve 
been  originally  written  in  the  Hebrew^  or  rather 
in  the  Jerusalem  dialect  corrupted  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  Chaldee^  as  used  by  the  Jew9  after  the 
return  from  captivity.    The  author  is  by  some; 
thought  to  have  been  John  Hyrcanus^  the  son  of 
Simon ;  who  was  a  prince  and  high-priest  gf  the 
Jews  near  thirty  years^  and  who  began  his  go- 
vernment at  the  period  at  which  this  history  con- 
cludes.   Josephus  [a]^  indeed^  informs  us^  that  the 
high-priests  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  writing 
the  annals  of  their  country ;  and  at  the  period  of 
th^  Maccabees^  great  attention  seems  to  have  b^ii 

[a]  Cont.  Apion.  Lib.  I.  p.  332. 
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paid  to  preserve  them  [b].     The  author  of  the 
present  book^  who  was  probably  some  person  pub- 
lickly  appointed  to  digest  the  history  :  appears  to 
have  had  recourse  to  the  national  records^  and 
sometimes  refers  to  them  [c].    He  reckons  from  a 
Greek  sBra^  but  according  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
computation  [d].     Origen  gives   us  the  Hebrew 
title  that  appeared  at  the  head  of  this  work^  t30*UEf 
^»*in  ntS^, ''  The  Sceptre  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sons" 
of  God ;  a  title  which  obviously  alludes  to  Judas^ 
the  valiant  defender  of  God's  persecuted  people 
[e].     St.  Jerom  professes  to  have  seeii  this  work 
in  Hebrew  or  Syriac.     This  original^  however^  is 
now  lost.     The  Greek  version^  from  which  our 
English  translation  was  made^  is  denominated  Mac- 
cabees^ from  the  persons  whose  actions  are  de- 
scribed in  the  work.     It  was  probably  executed 
before  the  time  of  Theodotion^  for  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  by  authors^  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries [f].     In  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots^ 
there  are  two  Syraic  versions  of  both  the  books  of 
the  Maccabees^  which  were  made  from  the  Greeks 
though  they  differ  from  it  in  some  respects.  ^ 
The  two  books  of  the  Maccabees  were  certainly 

[b]  1  Mftcc.  %n.  £4.    2  Mace.  n.  14. 

[c]  Chap.  xvi.  24. 

[d]  Tb€  author  calcuhtes  from  the  month  Nisan,  (March 
or  April)  the  Greeks  reckon  from  October. 

[b]  Tide  Origen.  apud  Eudeb.  L.  VI.  c.  xxv.  Hierom.  l^L 
Gal.  Some  read  the  title  ^  oa  10  B^inv,  The  Sceptre  of  the 
Rebeb  against  God. 

[f]  As  by  Origen  and  Tertnllian. 
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composed  after  the  saoceflsion  of  Prophets  had 
ceased  amoo^  the  JeVrs[]o]  :  and  were  never  reck* 
oned  by  them  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. They  are  not  cited  by  our  Saviour,  or  his 
apostles;  and  were  considered  as  apocryphal  by 
the  primitive  ehorch^  since  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  the  canonical  books  furnished  by 
MeHto^  the  Council  of  iaodicea,  Hilary^  and  Gyiil 
of  Jerusalem  [b]  ;  they  are  expressly  represented 
as  wmrks  of  a  secondary  rank  by  many  very  ancient 
vrriters  [i] ;  and  were  received  as  such  by  St.  Au^ 
^stin^  and  the  Council  of  Carthage  [&] ;  not- 
vritbstanding  which,  they  were  pronounced  to  be 
in  evefy  respect  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
This  first  book  is  much  followed  by  Josej^us, 
and  cited  as  a  respectable  history  by  the  fathers  [i]. 
It  was  probably  written  by  a  contemporary  author, 
who  had,  in  part,  witnessed  the  scenes  which  he 

[o]  1  Mace.  iv.  40.  ix.  27.  xiv.  41.  Joseph,  cont  Apion. 
Lib.  I.  Parker's  Introd.  at  Bib.    Vossius,  Kidder,  &c. 

[m]  Pr^Me  to  tke  Apoeryplid  Bool^s,  aod  Cosens  Canon 
of  Scripture. 

[I]  Origen  sp.  Euseb.  Hist,  Lib.  VL  c.  xxt.  Athan.  Synop. 
p*  $01.  Hiecon*  Pi»f.  in  Prov.  Salomon.  Gregor,  Mag.  MoraL 
loipos.  in  Job.  Lib.  XIX.  Junil.  African,  de  Part.  Div.  Leg. 
Lib.  L  c.  iii. 

[k]  August  de  Cifit.  I>ei»  Lib.  XVIII.  c.  xxxii.  quos  nop 

Judsei  sed  Ecclesia  pro  Canonicia  Labet.    Concil.  Cartbi^.  3. 

Can.  47.    In  tbe  printed  copies  of  tbe  pretended  decree  of 

.  Fope  Gehisium  only  one  book  of  tbe  Maccabees  is  mentioned. 

[l]  Antiq.  Lib.  XII.  cap.  vL  et  sequent.  TertuU.  adv.  Jud. 
c  iv.  p.  187.  Edit  Lutet  Paris  VSM.  Cyprian  Epist  Iv.  p. 
80.  Edit  Par.  1726. 
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SO  minutely  and  graphically  describes ;  and  who, 
wrote  under  a  lively  impression  of  the  revolutioM 
which  his  country  had  recently  experienced.  It  is 
composed^  at  leasts  with  great  accuracy  and  spirit, 
and  perhaps  approaches  nearer  to  the  style  oi 
sacred  history  than  any  work  now  extant.  St 
John  has  been  thought  to  substantiate  the  truth  of 
a  relation  herein  fiimidied  [m]  ;  and  Jose^us 
appears  to  have  copied  most  of  its  accounts  into  his 
Jewish  Antiquities;  and  though  the  author  hai 
been  represented  in  a  few  instances  as  betraying 
some  ignorance  in  treating  of  foreign  affairs  [yij, 
yet  in  other  respects^  many  heathen  writers  corro- 
borate his  reports.  It  is  to  be  observed^  however^ 
th^t  Uie  first  book  differs  in  some  points  from  the 
second^  and  from  the  accounts  of  Josephus  £0]. 

The  book  contains  the  history  of  Mattathias^  and 
of  his  femily^  and  of  the  wars  whiph  they  at  the 
|iead  of  their  countrymen^  maintained  against  the 

[m]  St.  John  represents  Jeans  to  have  been  present  at  tiie 
feast  of  the  dedication ;  by  which  has  been-  understood  the 
feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  of  which  the  institation  is 
Recorded  in  this  book.  Some  have  though t,  that  as  thi%  feast 
commenced  on  the  twenty-fiilh  of  December,  it  might  hai^ 
been  pre-ordained  with  a  reference  to  our  -Savioui^  birtli. 
The  Jews  celebrated  thb  feast,  which  they  called  the  feast  ef 
the  lights,  for  eight  days,  with  Illuminations  and  great  joy. 
Vid.  John  x.  22.  1  Mace.  iv.  M— M.  Joseph.  Aotiq.  Lib. 
Xn.  c.  xi. 

[n]  Chap.  i.  5,  6.  viiL  6—0.  Rainold't  Censur.  Apoc  Pras> 
lect,  08, 104. 

[o]  Comp.  1  Mace.  vi.  8— 1&  with  2  Mace.  L  13—16.  and 
W.20,  .... 
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Kings  of  Syria^  in  the  defence  of  iheit  religion  and 
lives.     From  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  had 
conquered  Per8ia>  and  the  countries  dependent  oil 
tliat  empire  [p],  Judasa  followed  the  fate  of  Syria ; 
and  for  a  space  of  near  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  was  exposed  to  all  the  ambitions  contests 
which  prevailed  between  the  Kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.     After  various  revolutions,  and  alternate 
9ul]{jection  to  each  of  these  kingdoms ;  and  after 
having  occasionally  suffered  all  the  oppressions  and 
exactions  that  tyranny  could  enforce  by  means  of 
the  high-^priests,  and  those  princes  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  interest,  and  subject  to  the  contrdi 
ef  the  conquerors,  Judasa  was  at  the  time  that  this 
history  begins,  a  tributary  province  of  Syria,  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes;   and  cruelly  harassed  and 
piHaged  by  him.     The  severe  persecution  which 
he  exercised,  and  his  avowed  designs,  which  tended 
to  exterminate  the  reli^on,  and  indeed  the  whole 
nation^of  the  Jews  [4],  inflamed  the  zeal  of  Mat- 
tatbias  to  resentment  and  revolt;  and  upon  his 
death,  excited  Judas,  in  compliance  with  the  dying 
injunctions  of  his  father,  to  attempt  the  deliverance 
of  his  country.    The  successive  victories,  and  pru- 
dent conduct  of  Judas  and  his  brethren,  which 
effected  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  con- 
stitute the  chief  subject  of  the  present  book.    The 
relation  affords  a  lively  picture  of  a  nation  inspired 
by  the  patriotic  heroism  of  its  leaders,,  and  strug- 

[p]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib*  XI.  c.  viii.  &c. 
[q]  Chap.  i.  41—64.  iih  34—36. 
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gling^  with  enthusiasm  for  citil  and  religioasfiberty. 
It  represents  Judas  and  his  brethren^  anxious  to 
'^  restore  the  decayed  estate  of  the  people^"  and 
to  purifiy  the  polluted  sanctuary  of  their  God; 
as  endea^oitriiig^  by  measnim  concerted  in  fidkf, 
wad  conducted  with  steady  fortitude^  to  conciliate 
the  divine  countenance.  It  describes,  likewise, 
the  gradual  recovery  of  Judaea  from  desolation  and 
miseries  to  importance  and  prosperity  [r],  and  at 
the  same  time  the  worship  of  the  true  God  re-es- 
fablished  on  the  ruins  of  idolatry. 

The  author,  like  the  sacred  historians^  selects 
individual  characters,  for  consideration,  and  At* 
scribes  the  misconduct  as  weU  as  the  virtues  of  his 
heroes.  He  treats  of  the  aflBEurs  of  other  nations 
only  so  far  as  connected  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  Jewish  history ;  and  exhibits  the  changes  and 
vicissitudes  of  other  governments,  as  they  tended 
to  effect  the  interests  of  his  country. 

The  particulars  recorded  in  the  book,  have  been 
thought  often  to  afford  a  key  to  prophecy  [s],  and 

[r]  Chap.  i.  25 — ^28.  iil.  42-^1.  comp.  with  chap.  x.  xii. 
19—23.  xiv.  8—23.  xt.  1— d,  24,  32. 

[s]  Comp.  1  Mace.  x.  88,  89.  with  Zech.  ix.  13— 17.  and 
Jackson's  works,  torn,  ii^  p.  844.  Vid.  also,  1  Afacc.  viu  17. 
where  \he  second  and  t^ird  verses  of  Psalm  Ixxix.  are  cited, 
either  by  way  of  accommodation  to  the  circumstances  befose 
described ;  or  as  intentionally  prophetic  (perhaps  in  a  aecos. 
dary  sense,)  of  tbe  slaughter  effected  by  Alcimus.  Hie  He- 
brew word  on^DH,  indeed,  which  is  translated  samts  in  the 
second  verse  of  the  Psalm,  has  been  considered  as  descriptm 
of  the  Assideans  who  were  eminently  pious.  The  Psalm  ndgh^ 
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e^peciaHy  expbio  the  mystenous  viricms  contained 
in  tbe  eighth  and  eleventh  dieters  of  Daniel^  re- 
htw^  to  the  horn^  by  which  emblem  it  is  snpposed 
wasj  in  the  first  instance^  presignified  Ahtiochus  [t], 
who  set  up  the  abomination  of  desolation  on  the 
altar  [u],  but  who  himself  was  only  a  type  of  a  more 
fatal  enemy  of  the  church. 

Mattathias^  the  father  of  Judas^  was  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal lace^  of  the  course  of  Joarib  [x]  :  and  as 
is  generally  supposed^  a  descendant  of  Phineha^ 
the  sdn  of  Eleazar^  to  whom  God  had  gi?en  the 
covenant  of  an  eyerlasting  priesthood  [y]*     He 

perhaps,  have  been  historical  of  the  calamities  occasioned  by 
Kebacfaadnezzar,  and  yet  like  many  others,  have  borne  a  pro. 
phetic  aspect  to  future  circumstances* 

[t]  Joseph.  Antiq*  Lib.  X.  c.  xi.  p.  40e.  Hieron.  in  Dan. 
c.  viii. 

[u]  Chap,  u  54,  55.  Our  Saviour  applies  this  description 
to  the  prophanation  caused  by  the  standard  of  the  Roman 
annies,  at  the  final  destruction  of  the  temple.  By  "  the  abo« 
ninatbn  of  desolation,*'  whidi  as  Daniel  had  predicted  was 
set  upon  the  altar,  we  may  understand  the  idol  that  was 
placed  there  by  order  of  Antiochus.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  statute  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  Vid.  2  Mace.  vi.  2. 
Idols  in  scripture  are  commonly  called  abominations.  Vid* 
1  Kings  xi.  5,  7.  And  the  idol  might  be  said  to  make  desolate, 
as  it  expelled  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  occasioned 
the  destruction  of  his  servants.  Comp.  Dan.  xi.  31.  with 
1  Mace.  i.  54  and  2  Mace.  vi.  1,  2.    See  Matt.  xxiv.  15* 

[x]  Chap.  ii.  1.  or  Jahoiarib.  This  was  the  first  of  the 
twenty.four  courses  which  served  in  the  temple.  Vid.  1  Chron. 
XXIV.  7. 

[y]  Numb.  XXV.  11—13.  1  Mace,  ii.  54.  Jurieu's  Critic 
Hist.  vol.  i.  Part.  III.  c  i.  p.  372. 
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himself  does  not  appetr  to  have  enjoyed  that  ex- 
alted office  [z];  though  it  was  conferred  on  his 
sons ;  and  restricted  as  an  exclusive  privil^;e  U> 
his  descendants  till  the  typical  oflSce  was  virtmdly 
'evacuated  by  the  institution  of  a  spiritual  priest- 
hood in  the  time  of  Herod ;  who^  except  in  the 
case  of  Aristobulus^  the  grandson  of  Hyrcanus,  did 
not  respect  the  pretensions  of  the  Asamonsean  fit- 
mily^  but  conceded  the  priesthood  to  any  of  the 
sacerdotal  lineage  [▲]. 

Judas^  whose  exploits  are  celebrated  in  this  his- 
tory^ has  been  thought  to  have  derived  his  title  of 
Maccabsus  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  four 
words  with  which  his  standard  b  supposed  to  have 
been  decorated  [b]^  and  which  were  tak^i  from 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exo« 
dus,  mn*  DbNn  nSOD  ♦O;  "  Who  is  like  unto 
thee  among  the  gods^  O  Jehovah  ?"  from  this  Ju- 
das and  his  descendants  were  called  Maccabees. 
They  were  called^  likewise^  Asamonsoans^  either 

[z]  Ctlrnet.  Diet.  Word  Mattathias. 

[a]  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  XX.  c.  ix.p.  901. 

[b]  Others  who  think  that  Judas  was  named  Maceabseos 
before  he  erected  bis  standard ;  or  who  collect  from  moau- 
ments  that  a  lion  was  imprinted  on  the  standard  of  the  Mae. 
cabeesy  derive  the  word  Maccabseus  from  o  nso,  "  per  me 
est  plaga.**  Yid.  Godwyn  de  Repob.  Jnd;  Lib.  I.  c  i« 
Some  derive  it  from  Macchabeth,  or  Macchubeth,  **  hiddeB,** 
becaost  Mattathias  and  his  companions  concealed  theoMrifes 
iu  the  wilderness.  Yid.  chap.  ii.  SB— 31.  Others,  lastly,  de- 
rive it  from  Makke*Baiah,  which  signifies '<  Conqaeror  ia  the 
ILord."  Yid.  Prid.  Ao.  167.  et  Calmet.  on  1  Mace.  ii.  4.  Bfa 
Oorion,  L.  III«  e«  ii. 
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because^  as  Josephus  informs  us^  Mattathias  was 
a  descendant  of  Asmonasus  [c] ;  or  by  an  ho- 
nourable and  eminent  distinction^  as  the  Hebrew 
word  signifies  princes  [d].  Many  writers  maintain^ 
that  they  were  descended  maternally  from  die 
race  of  Judah  [b].  Aristobulus^  ^  the  son  of  Hyr- 
canus^  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of 
King  after  the  captivity.  He  bequeathed  the 
crown  to  his  son^  after  whose  death  it  became  a 
subject  of  contest  to  his  children :  and  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Hyrcanus  the  Elder^  by  the  Parthians,  it 
was  conferred  by  the  Romans  on  Herod  [f]. 

[c]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  XII.  c.  vi.  p.  664.  Edit.  Hods. 

[n]  ChasamaDim,  Vid.  Psalm  Ixviii.  32.  It  is  rendered 
IlftaCtK  in  the  Septnagint  of  Psahn  ixvii.  p.  81.  Vid.  Kimchi. 
Prus.  Pfaef.  in  Maccab.  Euseb.  Demonst.  Evang.  lib.  YUI. 
p.  893, 4.  Edit.  Par.  1028.  See  also  p.  370,  &c. 

[e]  August,  cont  Faust.  Lib.  !•  c.  buuL  &e.  Preface  to 
the  Historical  Books. 

[f]  Sulpit.  Sever.  8.  HUt.  L.  IL  p.  802,  Edit  Log.  Bator, 
p.  1647. 
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SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE 
MACCABEES. 


This  Book  contains  a  compilation  of  historical  re- 
cords extracted  from  different  works ;  but  espedaOy 
an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  persecutions 
carried  on  by  Epiphanes^  and  Eupator  [▲]  against 
the  Jewfl^  which  had  been  written  in  Greek  in  five 
books^  by  an  Hellenistical  Jew  of  Gyrene^  named 
Jason^  (a  descendant  probably  of  one  of  those 
Jews  who  had  been  placed  there  by  Ptolemy  Soter 
[b],)  and  which  is  no  longer  extant.  The  name 
of  the  compiler  is  not  known.  He  was  doubtless 
a  different  person  from  the  author  of  the  preceding 
book.  He  dates  from  an  aera  six  months  later 
than  that  chosen  by  him^  and  not  only  writes 
with  less  accuracy^   and  in  a  more  florid  style^ 

[a]  Chap.  ii.  19 — 29*  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  it  the 
epitome  of  the  Maecabaic  history.  Vid.  Strom.  L.  V.  p.  706. 
£dit  Potter. 

[b]  Prid.  Con.  Par.  1.  B.  YIIl.  An.  320.  The  Cjreneaos 
were  of  Greek  extraction.  Caliimachas,  Uie  Poet  of  Gyrene, 
wrote  in  Greek.  Joseph.  Antiq.  L.  XII.  c.  i.  p.  507. 
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but  Mkewifie  relates  some  ^rticiilsm  in  a  mRti* 
net  ineonsistent  with  the  accounts  of  the  firdt 
book  [c] ;  from  whioh^  neverthelesg^  he  has  in 
other  instances  borroifred  both  sentiments  and  facts. 
Some  writers  have  attributed  this  second  book  to 
Phib  of  Alexandria  [d]  ;  and  others  to  Josepbus^ 
on*  grounds  equally  conjectural  ind  fellaeious. 
Neither  Eusebius  or  St.  Jerom  speak  of  it  as 
among  the  works  of  Philo :  and  the  discouifse  of 
the  Maccabees^  or  the  Empire  of  Reason,  which 
{lusebius  and  St.  Jerom  suppose  to  have  been 
written  by  Joeephus  [b],  is  a  very  diiffi^rent  work^ 
though  it  mentions  many  particulars  contained  in 
this  book. 
Serarius  [f}  maintained  that  the  Second  Book 

[c]  Comp*  1  Mace.  vi.  13 — 16.  with  2  Mace.  i.  16.  and  ix» 
28.  1  Mace.  ix.  3. 18.  with  2  Mace,  i  10.  1  Mace., in  36. 
with  2  Mace.  x.  2,  3.  et  Usher. 

[d]  Honor.  Aagastod.  de  Scriptpr.  Ecel.  in  Philose» 

[e]  EiMeb,  Hist,  Ecdes.  I4b.  UI.  c.  x.  Hiero9.  ^dr* 
Pelag.  Lib.  I.  p.  514.  Tom.  IV.  Edit.  Par.  1706.  et  Lib. 
de  Imperio  Ratioais,  in  Joseph.  This  book,  whether  properly 
or  improperly  attributed  to  Josephus,  is  entitled,  91$  Max* 
uaSoMi  ^«7^>  ii  <pi^  avloK^aio^f  Xoyio'/Ati.  Tl^  word  Maccabees 
being  appMed  lo  all  who  disfmgnished  themselves  in  the  cause 
of  religion  and  freedom;  and  sometimes,  as  in  this  instance, 
to  those  who  flourished  before  the  time  of  Judas.  Vid. 
Scaliger  in  Cbron.  Euseb.  n.  1853.  p.  143.  The  work  of  Jo* 
sephus  is  a  rhetorical  declamation  on  &e  power  of  reason, 
acting  on  religious  principles ;  in  which  the  author  illustrates 
his  subject  by  a  description  of  the  conduct  and  speeches  of 
Eleazar,  and  the  other  martyrs  whose  fortitude  is  celebrated 
in  this  second  book  of  Maccabees. 

[f]  Serar.  Prol.  H.  in.  Mace,  et  Rupert,  de  Vict.  Verb. 

XX  2 
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of  Maccabees  was  the  production  of  Judas^  the 
Esaenian,  who  is  described  by  Josephus  aa  a 
man  of  great  authority  for  his  wisdom ;  who^  like^ 
wise^  according  to  Uie  hbtorian's  account,  was 
endowed  with  the  infiedUble  spirit  ctf  prophecy  [u], 
and  predicted  the  death  of  Antigonus^  the  second 
son  ^  John  Hyrcanus  the  Priest;  and  whom  Se- 
raritts  imagines  to  be  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  this  book.  But 
diat  passage  is  generally  aUowed  to  relate  to  Judas 
Macicabmus;  and  affords  no  light  with  respect  to 
the  author  of  this  work.  It  is  with  more  probabi- 
lity^ though  with  equal  uncertainty  assigned  to 
Simon^  or  Judas  Maccabaeus;  while  some  have 
fancied  that  the  whole  book  is  only  a  letter  written 
by  the  synagogue  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews  in 
Egypt :  not  distinguishing  the  historical  from  the 
epistolary  parts  [hJ.  By  whomsoever  it  was  com- 
posed^ it  should  seem  to  have  been  originally  writ- 
ten  in  Greek;  and  the  compiler^  as  well  as  the 
author^  whose  work  he  abridged^  follows  the  Syrian 
mode  of  computation^  reckoning  by  the  years  of 
the  SeleucidsB  [i]. 

The  two  epistles  which  are  contained  in  the 

[o]  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  XIIL  c.  ».  p.  58a  de  BeU.  JacU 
Ub.I.  c.  ill.  p.  964. 

[h]  Genebr.  Chronol.  Coteler.  Not  ad  Can.  Apoat  p.  988. 
^  [i]  Pridcaox  top€eifeB,  that  the  compiler  nnial  have  beem 
aa  figjptiaa  Jew»  since  he  teems  to  have  achaowledged  the 
lesser  temple  ia  ISggFpt*  for  lie  ilistinguishes  the  temple  at  Je- 
rosalem  as  f*  the  grsat^mple.'*  Vid.  chap,  iu  10.  xir.  13. 
Prid.  Conaeat  Part  11.  B.  111.  p.  146. 
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irst  and  second  chapters^  and  which  are  there  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  to 
their  brethren  at  Alexandria^  exhorting  them  to 
obsenre  the  feast]  of  the  Tabemades^  and  that  of 
the  Purification^  are  by  Prideaux  considered  as 
spurious ;  th^  second^  indeed^  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Judas^  who  was  not  living  at  the  time 
of  the  date  [r]  ;  and  it  contains  many  extravagant 
and  fabulous  particulars.  It  begins  at  the  tenth 
verse  of  the  first  chapter^  and  terminates  with  the 
eighteenth  of  the  second ;  from  thence  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter  is  a  short  prefiaice  of  the  compiler  to 
the  abridgment  of  Jason's  history ;  which  com- 
mences with  the  third  chapter^  and  concludes  with 
the  thirty-seventh  verse  of  the  fifteenth  chapter, 
the  two  last  verses  forming  a  kind  of  conclusion  to 
the  woric. 

The  book  contains  a  history  of  about  fifteen 
years,  from  the  enterprize  of  Heliodorus  in  the 
temple,  A.M,  3838,  to  the  victory  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  against  Nicanor,  A.M.  3843.  The  chap- 
ters are  not,  however,  arranged  exactly  in  chro- 
nokgical  order.  The  work  begins  at  a  period 
somewhat  eariier  than  that  of  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees.  As  the  author  appears  at  first  to 
have  intended  only  an*  epitome  of  the  history  of 
Judas  Maccabasus  and  his  brethren,  with  some 
contemporary  events  [l],  the  account  of  the  pu- 
nishment of  Heliodorus,   which  occurred   under 

[k]  Com.  1  Mace.  ix.  3, 18.  with  2  Mace.  i.  10. 
[l]  Chap.  ii.  19^23. 
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Seleucus^  the  predecessor  of  Spiphanes^  as  wefl  as 
the  circumstanees  rekted  in  the  tw6  last  chapters 
>vhich  happened  under  Demetrius  Soter^  the  suc^ 
cessor  of  Eupator^  have  been  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  subsequent  additions  by  siHne  later  writer. 
But  since  these  events  as  connected  with  tibe  time 
of  Judas^  were  not  irrebtive  to  the  author's  de- 
sign^   there  is  no  reason^  except  fr6m  a  pretended 
difference  of  style^  to  dispute  their  authenticity  ad 
a  part  of  Jason's  history  :  or^  at  leasts  as  a  genuine 
addition  affixed  to  the  epitome  by  the  compiler. 
The  author  had  no  title^  any  more  than  the  writer 
of  the  preceding  book^  to  be  considered  as  an  in- 
spired historian :  he  speaks^  indeed^  of  his  perform- 
ance in  the  diffident  style  of  one  who  was  conscious 
of  the  fallibility  of  his   own  judgment,  and  'dis- 
trustful of  his  own  powers  [m].      His  work  was 
never  considered  as  strictly  canonical  till  received 
into  the  sacred  list   by  the  Council  of   Trent, 
though  examples  are  produced  from  it  by  many 
ancient  writers  [v^-     It  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
valuable  and  instructive  history ;  and  it  affords  an 
interesting  description  of  a  persecuted  and  aflKcted 
people  :  presenting  in  the  relation  of  the  conduct 
of  Eleazar,  and  of  the  woman  and  her  children 
who  suffered  for  their  attachment  to  their  religion, 

[m]  Chap.  XV.  38.  which  b  written  in  the  style  of  an  an- 
inspired  writer,  and  resembles  the  conclusion  of  the  oration  of 
JEschines  against  Ctesiphon. 

[n]  Ambrose  de  Jacob,  et  Vita  Beat.  c.  x.  xi.  xiL  p.  474. 
Edit.  Par.  1686.  et.  Lib.  de  Offic.  c  xl.  xli,  p.  52.  August, 
de  cur.  gerend.  pro  Mortuis,  Lib.  I.  §  9. 
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att  example  of  censiaiicy  that  might  have  ammated 
the  martyrs  of  the  cbrifitian  church.  The  author 
industriously  displays  the  confidence  in  a  resur** 
rection  and  future  Ufe  [o]  which  prevailed  at  the 
period  of  his  history^  and  which  was  the  encou- 
ragement that  enabled  those  who  were  so  severely 
tried^  to  sustain  their  tortures.  He  likewise^  per* 
haps,  more  particularly  enforced  the  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection  with  design  to  counteract  the  propa* 
gation  of  the  Sadducean  principles,  which  were 
then  rising  into  notice.  There,  arei,  .however, 
passages  of  exceptionable  tendency  in  the  book. 
-  It  has  been  thought  to  detract  from  the  credi- 
bility of  the  particulars  recorded  in  this  booJc,  that 
neither  the  author  of  the  preceding  work,  or  Jose- 
phus  in  those  his  acknowledged  writings^  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  persecution  carried  on  by  Antiophus 
[p],  shouM  mention  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs 
whose  memorial  is  here  celebrated.  But  the  si* 
lence  of  these  historians  can  furnish  no  suflBcient 
argument  to  deny  that  there  was,  at  least,  some 
ground-work  for  the  account  of  this  book,  with 
whatever  exaggerations  we  may  suppose  it  to  have 
been  decorated.  The  description,  likewise,  of  the 
prodigies  and  meteorological  conflicts  which  por- 
tended calamities  to  Judasa,  ought  not  to  invali- 
date our  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  the  writer 
of  this  book ;  since  it  is  unquestionable  from  the 

[o]  Ch9i;p.  vii.  0, 11, 14,  23,  20,  86.  and  xiv.  46. 
.  [p]  De  Bell.  Jud.  L.  I.  c.  i.    Joseph.  Antiq.*  L.  XII*  c.  v. 
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tefttiaiOtty  of  respectable  historians  [q] ;  and  agree* 
able  to  the  representation  of  holy  writ  [jbl],  that 
they  should  sometimes  take  place.    And  when,  as 
in  this  instance^  the  phasnomena  are  represent^ 
by  an  historian,  perhaps  nearly  contemporary  with 
the  events,  to  have  continued  forty  days  [s] ;  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suspect  delusion,  or  wilful  miare* 
presentation.    So,  likewise,  however  improbable 
those  accounts  may  appear,  in  which  God  is  de- 
scribed to  have  vindicated  the  insulted  sanctity  of 
his  temide[T]]>  and  to  have  discountenanced  the 
adversaries  of  his  peo^e  by  apparitions  and  ange- 
lical visions  [v],  it  is  certain  tiiat  miany  philoso- 
phieal  and  judicious  writers  have  maintained  the 
reality  of  similar  appearances  [x^ ;  and  that  the 
pc^ular  superstitions  and  belief  in  such  apparitions 
may,  virithout  credulity,  be  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated in   the   miraculous  interpositions  which 
were  sometimes  disphtyed  in  favour  of  the  Jewish 
people  [y]. 

But  though  the  book  may,  perhaps,  be  vindi- 
cated in  general,  with  respect  to  historical  truth. 
It  contains  some  parts  of  exceptionable  character; 
and  some  passages  in  it  have  been  objected  to  as 

[q]  Joseph,  de  BeU.  Jud.  Lib.  lY.  c.  iv.  p.  1181.  L.  ¥IL  c 
▼•  p.  128.  Tacit.  Hist  L.  Y.  c.  xiiu 

[B]  Jodii.d0.  Mattutv.a9.  MirkxiB.24.  LnkezxLtf. 

£$]  Chap.  V.  1— a. 

[T]  Chap.  ill.  24— 20. 

[uj  Chap.  X.  29,  80.  xi.  8. 

[x]  Cicero  de  Natur.  Deor.  L.  II.  ^.  2.  p.  430.  Edit.  Par, 
See  also  Tuscal.  Qusst.  L.  I. 

[t]  Joshua  T.  i8t 
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of  dangerous  example  [z].  The  Romanists^  in^- 
deed^  who  in  deference  to  the  decision  of  the  Tri- 
dentine  fathers^  admit  the  canonical  authority  of 
the  book^  have  produced  the  last  verses  of  the 
twelfth  chapter  to  countenance  their  notions  con* 
ceming  purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead  [a]. 

The  work^  as  the  production  of  a  fallible  and 
unenlightened  man^  may  contain  a  mixture  of 
error ;  and  certainly  should  be  read  with  that  dis* 
cretion^  which^  while  it  seeks  instruction^  guards 
against  the  intrusion  of  false  and  pernicious  opi- 
nions. If  St.  Paul^  in  his  eulogium  on  some  illus- 
trious patterns  of  faith^  should  be  thought  to  have 
established  the  truths  or  approved  the  examples  in 
this  history^  he  by  no  means  bears  testimony  to  the 
inspiration  of  its' author  [b]  ;  or  establishes  its  ge- 

[z]  Chap.  i.  18—36.  et  Rainold's  Ceoaor.  Apocryph.  torn, 
ii.  Pnelect  133, 134.  Vid.  ako,  chap.  siv.  41 — 46.  where  the 
furiooa  attempt  of  Razis  to  fall  on  hb  own  sword  is  spoken  of 
with  seeming  approbation. 

[a]  Bellarm.  de  Puigat  Lib.  II.  c.  iii.  Some  think  that 
Judas  b  commended  for  baying  prayed,  not  for  the  dead,  but 
that  the  guilt  of  the  dead  might  not  be  imputed  to  the  living ; 
but  though  the  Greek  be  less  fiivourable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  church  than  the  Vulgate,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
passage  will  not  admit  of  that  construction.  Judas^  probably, 
did  not  dream  of  purgatory ;  but  he  b  certainly  represented  to 
have  prayed  for  the  dead ;  and  in  the  Greek,  as  well  as  in  the 
Latin,  the  reconciliation  b  said  to  hate  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delitering  the  dead  from  sin. 

[b]  It  b  stated  in  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter, 
that  Eieazar,  mv^aifiUt^  M  to  rvfAwatot  w^oanyu.  And  St  Paul, 
speaking  of  martyrs  who  had  suffered  in  hopes  of  a  resurrec-r 
lion,  says,  «aao»  If  %rvfAwan9^a»,  from  which  expression  som^ 
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neral  anthority  io  point  of  doctrine.  The  apostles 
consecrated  for  the  direction  of  the  christian  church, 
the  productions  of  only  those  ^^  religious  men  who 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost/*  St.  Augustin 
justly  remarked  in  answer  to  the  CircumcelUon 
Donatists  [c]^  who  had  urged  the  desperate  attempt 
of  Razis  [d]^  in  defence  of  suicide :  that  they  must 
have  been  hard  pressed  for  examples^  to  hare  re^ 
course  to  the  book  of  Maccabees;  for  that  this 
book  was  of  subordinate  authority^  as  not  esta- 
blished on  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  churchy  or 
on  that  of  Christ;  and  as  received  by  the  Chris- 
tian church  only  to  be  discreetly  read;  and  that 
Razis^  however  distinguished  for  valour,  was  not 
to  be  proposed  as  an  example  to  justify  self-mur- 
der [fi].  The  fathers  in  general,  indeed,  cite  the 
book  as  a  useful  history  [f]  ;  but  not  as  of  au- 
thority in  point  of  doctrine. 

conceive  that  the  apostle  allades  to  the  death  of  Eleazar,  sup- 
posing rvfiwa909  to  signify  some  specific  engine  of  tortnre.  If 
the  apostle  did  refer  to  the  account  of  this  book»  which  b  m 
point  much  controverted,  it  will  only  prove  that  the  relmtkm  is 
true.    See  Heb.  xi.  36. 

[c]  These  were  a  party  of  confederated  ruffians  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  practised  and  defended  assassinations,  and 
^ho  recommended  suicide  when  it  could  rescue  them  from 
public  punishment.  Vid.  Mosheim^  Eccles.  Hbt.  Cent.  IV. 
Parti. 

[d]  Chap.  xiv.  41. 

[b]  August  Epist.  61.  ad  Dulcit.  Cosin's  Scholastical  Hist. 
$81. 

[f]  Cyprian,  de  Exhort.  Martyr,  p.  269.  Testim.  L.  fll. 
$  4.  p.  305.  Edit.  Par.  1726. 
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There  are  two  other  books  entitled  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Books  of  Maccabeet^  wiiicb  were 
never  received  by  any  charch.  That  which  is  ini-i 
pr€^riy  styled  the.thicd;  and  which  in  point  of 
time  should  be  considered  as  the  first;  describes 
the  persecution  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  against  the 
Jews  in  Egypt^  about  A.  M.  3789 ;  and  the  mira-^ 
culous  delivery  of  those  who  were  exposed  in  the 
Hypodrome  of  Alexandria  to  the  Airy  of  ele« 
phants.  This  iir  a  woik  entided  to  much  respect ; 
it  is  in  the  most  ancient  manuscript  c<q)ies  of  the 
Septuagint  [o]^  and  is  cited  by  the  fktbers  [h]»  bul 
never  having  been  found  in  the  Vulgate^  which 
version  was  universally  used  in  the  Western 
churchy  and  from  which  our  translations  were 
niade^  it  never  was  admitted  into  our  .BiUes. 
Grotius  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  soon  after 
the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  history  is  not 
noticed  by  Josephus;  though  in  the  ancient  ver- 
sion of  his  second  book  against  Apion  by  Rufinus^ 
fliere  are  some  particulars  which  allude  to  it. 

The  book^  which  is  usually  called  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  Maccabees^  and  which  contains  a 
Itiistory  of  the  pontificate  of  John  Hyrcanus^  was 
first  published  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  as  an  Arabic 

[tt]  It  is  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  in  the  MuHeum^  and 
in  the  Vatican  manuscript  at  Rome. 

[h]  Euseb.  Chron.  An.  IBOO.  Theod.  in  Das.  xi.  7.  p.  006. 
Edit.  Lulet.  Par.  1642.  Canon.  Apott.  86.  Athan,  Synop. 
Tom.  II.  p.  201.  Edit.  Par.  1998.  Nicepb.  vid.  Arab.  Ver. 
Paris  Polyglot. 
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history  of  the  Maccabees.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  translation  of  the  work  seen  by  Sixtiw 
Senensis[i]  in  a  Greek  manuscript  at  Lyons^  and 
which  was  afterwards  burnt  [k];  though  according 
to  Cahnet's  account  [l],  it  should  seem  to  have 
been  a  different  work  from  that  mentioned  by 
early  writers  as  a  fourth  book  of  the  Maccabees  [m]. 
It  a[^>ear8  to  have  been  originally  written  in  He- 
brew; and  the  Arabic  writer,  or  the  Greek  transki- 
tor^  (from  whose  work  the  Arabic  was  made),  lived 
after  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple  by  the  Ro- 
mans, as  may  be  collected  from  some  particulars. 
The  book  differs  in  many  respect  from  therehtionB 
of  Josephus.  Calmet  thinks  that  the  Discourse  on 
the  Power  of  Reason^  before  mentioned  as  the  work 
of  Josephus^  was  the  original  fourth  book  of  Mac- 
cabees, which  in  many  Greek  manuscripts  bjdaced 
with  the  other  three  [n]. 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  two  ancient  Hebrew 
manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library,  as  also  in  one 
at  Leipsic,  there  follows  after  Esther,  as  a  book  of 
the  Bible^  without  any  title  or  introduction,  a 
history  of  the  Maccabees,  written  in  Chaldee, 

[i]  8txt.  Senen.  Biblot  L.  I.  et  Bib.  Maxim,  a  Fran,  de  la 
Haye. 

[k]  Selden.  de  Success,  in  Pontif.  Vol.  IL  p.  04. 

[l]  Calmety  Prefieice  sur  le  Qiiatriem*    Livre  des  Maocah. 

[M ]  Athan.  Synop.  SynceU.  Philastr.  Vid.  Colder.  NoL  iil 
Can.  Apost.  p.  117, 138. 

[n]  Not  Cambesis  in  Joseph.  Lib.  de  Inper.  Ration.  Cotel 
Not.  in  Can.  Apost  p.  339. 
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irhich  differs  widely  from  our  apocryphal  books. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  composed  in 
Chaldee^  and  rendered  into  Hebrew,  It  is  pro* 
bably  a  very  ancient  production^  and  contains  many 
remaricable  particulars  [o]. 

[o]  The  Hebrew  copy  has  been  published  in  a  veiy  corrapt 
state  by  Bartoloccius.  Vid.  Kenoicotty  No.  18,  Peniat.  PsaL 
MegilL  80.  p.  66,  66.  on  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  manuscript, 
p.  64.  * 


THE   END. 


R.  Gilbtrt,  Printer,  St.  John*f  SqQar*^  LcnmIoii. 
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The  CONNECTION  between  the  Saorep  WMTfNOS-vid 
the  Literature  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Authors,  par* 
ticularly  that  of  the  Classical  Ages,  illustrated  principally 
with  a  View  to  Evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  IVuth  of 
Revealed  ^ligion.    In  two  tolumes*    SecMid  editieiu 

Discourses  on  Various  Subjects  ;  illastrative  of  the 
Evidence,  Influence,  and  Doctrines  of  Christianity.     Price  6s. 

Sermons  on  the  Principles  upon  which  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  was  establbhed;  preached 
at  the  Bampton  Lecture,  in  1796.     Price  6s* 

Letters  during  the  Course  of  a  Tour  through  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  in  1791  and  1792.  With  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Manners,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  those 
Countries.    Price  6s. 

A  Sermon  preached  m  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Paul, 
London,  on  Thursday  May  26th  1803,  being  the  time  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Children  educated  in  the  Charity  Schoob 
in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 

A  Visitation  Sermon,  preached  at  Durham,  1801. 

A  Letter  on  Toleration  and  the  Estabushmbnt, 
addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Bishop  Wearmouth  on  the  25tfi  of 
October,  1809,  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Ac- 
cession of  George  IIL 

Theory  of  Dreams.    Two  volumes.  12mo.    8s.   1808. 

A  Discourse  preached  at  Bishop  Wearmouth  on  the 
Assassination  of  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval. 

Two  Sermons  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  upon  the  Death  of  her  Royal  Highnese  the 
Princess  Charlotte. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Bishop  Wearmouth  on  the  16tt 
of  February,  1820,  on  the  Day  of  the  Interment  of 
George  III. 

An  Address  to  Sscbders  ;  and  other  Tracts. 
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The  following  Works  hav§  been  lately  published  bg  F.  C. 
ofidJ.  BiviNGTON,  62,  St.  PauFs  Church-Yard,  and 
3,  WaterloQ'place,  Pall'MalL 

1.  THECLERICALGUIDE,  or  ECCLESIASTICAL 
DIRECTORY:  contaioiDg  a  complete  Register  of  the  present 
Prelates  and  other  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  Professors,  &c.  of  the  UniversitieN,  and  other 
Colleges  and  Public  Schools ;  a  List  of  all  the  Benefices  and  Cha- 
pelries  in  England  and  Wales,  arranged  alphabetically  in  their 
several  Counties,  Dioceses,  Archdeaconries,  &c.;  the  Names  of 
their  respective  Incumbents,  with  the  Date  of  their  Institution,  the 
Names  of  the  Patrons,  &c  &c.  And  an  Appendix,  containing  Alpha- 
betical IAbU  ef  those  Benefices,  which  are  in  the  Patronage  of  the 
Ciown,  the  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Chapters,  and  othec  Public  Bodies. 
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TO  THB 

HONOURABLE  AND  RIGHT  REYERBNO 

SHUTE, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  LANDAFP. 


MT    LORD, 

The  favourable  opinion^  which  your  Lord- 
ship was  pleased  to  entertain  of  thkt  little 
Work  in  the  first  Edition,  has  induced  me  to 
pve  it  a  Revisal,  and,  by  removing  some^ 
inaccuracies,  to  render  it  less  unworthy  your 
acceptance. 

That  so  slight  a  performance  should  have 
been  able  to  attract  your  notice,  I  must  at- 
tribute to  that  vigilant,  unremitted  attention, 
which  so  eminently  distinguishes  your  Lord- 
ship's conduct;  and  makes  you  esteem  no 
attempt  undeserving  your  regard,  which  has 
the  remotest  tendency  to  promote  the  inte* 
rests  of  reli^on  or  learning. 
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That  this  little  manual  may  be  of  some 
use,  especially  to  the  Youth  of  both  Sexes, 
I  am  encouraged  to  hope,  from  the  candid 
reception  it  has  met  with  in  our  Universities, 
where,  I  am  told>  some  of  the  Tutors  have 
adopted  it,  as  a  proper  compendium  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  younger  Students 
at  their  entrance  on  a  course  of  sacred  litera- 
ture. If  it  contributes  in  any  degree  to  make 
the  Holy  Scriptures  more  attentively  read 
and  better  understoodi  I  shall  esteem  it  a 
peculiar  happiness  to  have  had  this  o|»po^ 
tunity  of  testifying  the  sinoere  respect,  with 
which  I  am. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 
Most  obliged  and 

Faithful  Servant, 
Thomas  Percy. 

II.DGC.LXXni. 
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PREFACE. 


A  CLEAR  introductory  illustration  of  the 
several  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
shewing  the  design  of  their  writers,  the  na- 
ture of  their  contents,  and  whatever  else  b 
previously  necessary  to  their  being  read  with 
understanding,  is  a  work,  that,  if  well  exe- 
cuted, must  prove  the  best  of  commentaries, 
and  frequently  supersede  the  want  of  all 
other.  Like  an  intelligent  guide,  it  directs 
the  Reader  right  at  his  first  setting  out,  and 
thereby  saves  him  the  trouble  of  much  afler- 
inquiry:  Or,  like  a  map  of  a  country,  through 
which  he  is  to  travel ;  if  consulted  before- 
hand, it  gives  him  a  general  view  of  the 
journey,  and  prevents  his  being  afterwards 
lost  and  bewildered. 

That  the  following  little  work  will  be 
found  to  answer  this  flattering  description, 
the  Compiler  dares  not  take  upon  him  to 
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assert;  he  can  only  say,  that  the  contents 
are  chiefly  extracted  from  two  eminent 
Writers,  who  have  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  branch  of  sacred  criticism, 
and  have  lately  thrown  great  light  upon  the 
subject. 

The  first  of  these  is,  Mr.  Professor  Mi- 
ch aelis,  of  his  Majesty's  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  whose  "  Introductory  Lectures  to 
the  sacred  Books  of  the  New  Testament," 
translated  from  the  German,  were  published, 
in  one  volume  quarto,  in  1761  [a].  The 
other  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lardn£R>  whose 
''  History  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists, 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Remarks 
and  Observations  on  every  Book,"  was 
printed  in  three  volumes  octavo,  in  1760." 
The  former  of  these  has  displayed  so  much 
ingenuity  and  discernment,  and  the  latter 
such  a  depth  of  learning,  as  give  the  greatest 

[a]  Since  this  translation  of  Mr.  Michaelis's  Book  was 
published,  that  eminent  Writer  has  very  much  improved 
and  enlarged  his  Work  in  the  original  German :  and  it 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  learned  Reader  to  be  informed, 
that  a  Translation  of  this  excellent  Performance,  with  all 
the  late  additions  and  improvements  of  the  deceased 
Author,  may  soon  be  expected. 
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advantage  to  such  as  would  avail  themselves 
of  their  labours. 

But  as  theu*  works  are  not  of  portable 
size»  «nd  contam  a  multitude  of  curious  dis- 
quisitions not  within  the  reach  of  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  the  Editor  was  tempted  to 
give  a  short  abstract  of  their  respective  con- 
tents, cleared  firom  all  miscellaneous  digres- 
sions, and  reduced  within  a  small  compass  for 
the  pocket.  He  has  not,  however,  merely 
confined  himself  to  those  two  Writers,  but  has 
enriched  his  work  from  other  authors ;  thus 
in  the  Key  to  the  writings  of  the  several 
Evangelists,  a  full  account  is  given  of  the. 
curious  Hypothesis  of  the  learned  and  inge- 
nious Dr.  Owen,  who,  in  his  *'  Observa- 
tions on  the  Four  Gospels,"  octavo,  1764,  has 
opened  a  new  source  of  information,  and, 
by  comparing  the  original  language  of  the 
several  Evangelists,  has  started  many  new 
faints,  which  had  escaped  former  inquirers. 
If  the  Doctor  should  find  a  difficulty  pro- 
posed, in  the  following  pages,  in  respect  to 
one  part  of  his  scheme,  he  will  also  see  a 
solution  o^red,  which  the  Editor  appre- 
hends will  give  new  strength  and  consistency 
to  the  whole  argument. 
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Besides  these  late  writers,  recourse  was 
occasionally  had  to  the  learned  and  useful 
labours  of  Pyle,  Doddridge,  Benoelius, 
DupiN,  and  other  former  Critics  and  Com- 
mentators ;  from  each  of  whom  such  'parts 
were  selected  as  seemed  most  solid  and 
judicious  ;  forming,  in  the  whole,  what,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  found  a  clear,  concise,  and 
not  inconsistent  compilation;  in  which  the 
Editor  frankly  acknowledges  that  very  little 
will  be  found  of  his  own,  and  that  he  has  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  bringing  into  one 
compendium  whatever  he  thought  was  most 
excellent  in  so  many  valuable  writers. 

After  this  little  work  was  first  committed 
to  the  press,  the  Editor  was  favoured  by  an 
ingenious  fiiend  with  the  short  Account  oi 
the  several  Sects  and  Heresies  that  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  A 
general  knowledge  of  those  is  so  necessary  to 
our  right  understanding  the  Sacred  Writings, 
in  which  <me  or  other  c^  them  are  constantly 
alluded  to,  that  this  work  would  have  been 
imperfect  witliout  it ;  it  is  therefore  pre- 
fixed, by  way  of  Introduction.  In  com- 
piling this  brief  sketch,  the  writer  acknow- 
ledges himself  indebted  not  only  to  the  valua- 
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ble  works  of  Godwyn,  Prideaux,  Calmet, 
and  Stackhouse,  but  to  the  very  learned 
System  of  Ecclesiastical  History  by  Mr. 
Chancellor  Mosheim,  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen. 

To  the  same  friend  the  Editor  is  also  in- 
debted for  the  short  Analysis,  or  Key,  to 
the  Prophecies  contained  in  the  Revelations, 
with  which  this  little  book  is  concluded. 
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JEWISH   SECtS, 

OR 

PARTIES  ALLUDED  TO  IN  THE  GOSPELS. 


THE    PHARISEES. 

Tub  Phabisees  were  a  sect  among  llie  Jews^  that 
had  subsisted  at  least  abore  a  oentury  and  half  be* 
fore  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour.  They  affected 
the  most  profound  regard  for  the  Law  of  God,  and 
the  sacred  Books;  but  for  the  interpretation  of 
them^  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be 
obeyed^  they  depended  chiefly  upon  traditioiial  ac- 
counts. These  traditions  encumbered  rdigion  wHh 
a  thousand  frirolous  observances,  which  drew  off 
the  mind  fmm  the  more  important  matters  of  the 
Law ;  and  made  men  look  upon  themselves  as  hoty 
and  acceptable  to  God,  not  so  much  from  thdr 
moral  conduct^  and  observance  of  divine  institu- 
tions^ as  from  their  conformity  to  certain  modes 
and  punctilios  of  mere  human  invention,  intro- 
duced among  them  under  pretence  of  being  the 
Traditions  of  the  Elders  [aJ^    Hence  their  more 

[a]  i.  e.  AiicienU. 
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than  ordinary  strictness  in  wearing  the  phylac- 
tery^ and  singularity  in  enlarging  the  borders  or 
FRINGES  of  their  garment  [b].  Hence  their  super- 
stition about  the  Sabbath^  as  if  it  had  been  unlawful 
on  that  day  to  walk  in  the  fields^  or  to  pluck  the 
ears  of  corn^  or  to  cure  the  sick^  or  to  aid  one's 
neighbour.  Hence  too  their  peculiar  zeal  and 
pretence  to  purity,  in  the  demureness  with  which 
they  fasted^  the  exactness  with  which  they  paid 
their  tithes^  the  ostentation  with  which  they  prayed^ 
performing  that  duty  not  only  aloud^  b^t  in  the 
most  public  turnings  of  the  streets ;  the  ardour 
with  which  they  encompassed  sea  and  land  to 
make  proselytes  or  converts  to  their  sect;  their  fre- 
quent washings  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  their 
vestments  and  utensils ;  and  their  holdingiat  a  dis- 
tance^ or  separating  themselves  not  only  from  Pk- 
gans>  but  from  all  such  Jews  as  complied  not  with 
their  peculiarities.  To  tiiis  last  circumstance  they 
seem  to  have  owed  the  name  of  their .  sect ;  the 
word  Pharisee  being  derived  from  fi  yerb  in  the 
Hebrew  [cj,  which  signifies  to  divide  or  sepa- 
rate. This  sect^  however,  not  only  held  the  soul 
to  be  immortal,  but  had  some  slight  notions  of  a 

[b]  The  PHYLAfTERiES  Were  little  scrolb  of  parchment 
boiiiid  to  their  foreheads  and  wrists,  on  which  were  writteii 
teats  of  Scripture^  taken  from  Exod.  xiii.  9. 16.  and  Dent  vL 
8.  xi.  18.  With  regard  to  their  borders  and  fringes,  tlie 
reader  will  find  the  origin  of  this  distinction  in  Numb,  xw.  38. 
Deut.  xxii.  12. 

[c]  ttfIS,  Pharath,  To  divide. 
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resurrection^  believing^  that  on  some  occasions  the 
soul  might  again  re-animate  a  body ;  Whence ' 
iheir  conjecture  about  Christ  upon  his  first  ap- 
pearance^ that  he  was  either  Jdhn  the  Baptist^  or 
Elias,  or  one  of  the  old  prophets ;  and  hence  too, 
notwithstanding  the  violence  with  which  they  had 
opposed  the  personal  ministry  of  Jesus^  that  ap* 
titude  they  displayed  in  after-times^  beyond  some 
of  the  other  Jiewish  sects^  to  fall*in  with  his  Re- 
velation. 

THE^  SCRIBES. 

The  word  ScRifiEs,  as  that  denomination  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament^  appears  to  be  the  title  not 
of  any  particular  sect,  distinguished  from  all  others 
as  to  their  modes  of  practice,  or  belief;  but  a  ge- 
neral term^  applicable  to  all  those  of  whatever  sect^ 
who  made  the  Law  of  Moses  and  the  prophetical 
and  sacred  books  their  peculiar  study^  so  as  to  be- 
come capable  of  commenting  upon  them,  and 
thence  of  publicly  instructing  the  people.  This 
office  seems,  however,  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
descendants  of  Levi,  who  being  very  numerous, 
and  not  at  all  times  engaged  in  the  immediate  ser- 
vice of  the  temple,  had  leisure  and  opportunity 
enough  to  qualify  themselves  for  this  duty,  being 
unembarrassed  with  secular  employments,  and  libe- 
rally provided  for  among  all  the  other  tribes.  It 
appears  indeed  from  the  frequent  mention  that  is 
made  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
in  conjunction,  that  the  greatest  number  of  Jewish 
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Teachers  or  Doctors  of  the  Law  [d]^  for  these  are 
'  expresfiions  equivalent  to  Scribe^  were  at  that 
time  of  the  Pharisaical  sect  In  the  Old  Tested- 
ment^  we  meet  with  the  term  ScRitts  in  a  secokr 
sense^  as  d^dotiqg^  sometimes  a  secretary  of  state 
[e]^  sometimes  a  principal  clerk  in  a  court  of  jodi«> 
cature  [f]*  and  sometimes  a  commissary  or  muster* 
master  in  the  army  [o] ;  and  although  it  is  prufaa- 
Ue  that  a  duly  qualified  man  belonging  to  any  of 
the  other  tribes  might  be  admitted  into  any  of  these 
employments^  yet  the  superior  opportunity  that  the 
descendants  of  Licvi  enjoyed  for  all  sorts  of  literary 
improvements^  renders  it  likely  that  they  were  ge- 
nerally preferred,  especially  in  ancient  times,  even 
to  these  departments. 

THE    SADDUC££3. 

^  The  most  ancient  sect  among  the  Jews  was  that 
of  the  Sadducbbs.  This  name  may  either  be  de* 
rived  from  the  Hebrew  word  Sedec,  which  signifies 
Justice.;  or  from  a  certain  teacher  among  the 
Jews  called  Sadoc.  The  former  seems  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  appellation^  according  to 
the  account  of  the  Sadducees  themselves ;  the  kt« 
ter^  according  to  the  account  given  of  them  by 

[d]  So  the  original  word  should  have  been  rendered,  where 
in  our  translation  it  is  improperly  expressed  by  the  modern 
term,  Lawyers. 

[b]  a  Sam.  viil.  17.  xx.  25. 

[f]  Matt.  ii.  4.  1  Maecab.  v.  42. 

[o]  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11.  2  Kings  xxv.  19. 
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the  Pbariiees  in  the  Talmud.    If  we  admit  the 
fiormer  deriYation^  it  assigns  no  fixed  date  of  the  * 
antiquity  of  this  sect ;  if  the  htter^  it  ascertains 
their  rise  to  have  been  but  a  few  years  before  that 
of  the  Pharisees.    But  be  this  as  it  may^  the  Sad- 
ducees  seem  to  have  been  originally  strict  adhe^ 
rents  to  the  Mosaic  institution^  and  to  the  Canoni- 
cal books^  only  interpreting  them  in  the  most  literal 
sense^  and  rejecting  aH  other  explications.    The 
miperior  estimation  in  which  they  held  the  Penta<* 
teuch^  or  writings  of  Moses^  to  aH  other  composi** 
tions  in  the  sacred  collection^  gave  rise  in  all  pro-- 
babiiity  to  the  report  of  their  adversaries^  that  they 
vejected  the  authority  of  the  rest :  and  the  doubts 
they  entertained  about  a  future  sts^e^  a  doctrine 
not  clearly  revealed  in  the  writings  of  Moses ;  and 
about  any  appearances  of  angels  or  spirits  among 
men^  since  the  fihisfaiiig  of  the  Jewish  Canon ; 
teem  to  have  at  first  given  a  handle  to  the  Phari- 
iee»  at  rendering  them  suspected  of  irreligion^ 
which  in  aB  probability  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  men  of  loose  principfes  sheltering  themselves 
under  their  name.     This  however  is  certain,  that 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour  this  sect  is  reputed  to 
have  held  doctrines   that  were    thoroughly  im- 
pioii8[H3«    For  they  are  said  to  have  denied  the 
reswrreetion  of  the  dead,  the  being  of  angels,  and 
aU  existence  of  the  spirits  or  souls  of  men  departed. 
It  was  their  opinion,  that  there  is  no  spiritual  Being 

[h]  Vide  Pridesmx. 
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bul  God  only ;  that  as  to  man^  this  world  is  his  afl ; 
tiiat  at  his  deaths  body  and  soul  die  together  nev^ 
to  live  more ;  and  that  therefore^  there  is  no  future 
reward  nor  punishment.  They  a<^knowledged  that 
God  made  this  world  by  his  power^  and  governs  it 
by  his  providence ;  and  for  the  carrying  on  this 
government^  hath  ordained  rewards  and  punish- 
ments^ but  that  they  do  not  extend  beyond  this 
world.  In  a  word,  they  seem  to  have  been  Epi- 
cureans in  all  respects^  excepting  only  that  they 
allowed  that  God  made  the  world  by  his  power^ 
and  governs  it  by  his  providence.  At  the  same 
time  thi^t  they  held  these  loose  notions^  they  are 
said  to  have  had  a  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Iaw 
of  Moses ;  and^  whether  it  proceeded  from  this^  ot 
their  considering  our  Saviour  as  a  seditious  person^ 
they  soon  joined  with  the  Pharisees  in  bringing 
Christ  and  his  disciples  to  death ;  for  Caiaphas^ 
wjio  was  of  this  sect^  and  who  was  High-priest  of 
the  Jews  at  that  time^  was  he  who  condemned 
Jesus  to  be  crucified ;  and  Arianus  the  younger  [i], 
another  of  this  sect^  put  to  death  St.  James^  the 
brother  of  our  Lord. 

THE    HEHODIANS. 

Of  the  Hbrodians  we  meet  with  nothing  among 
ancient  writers^  except  in  the  New  Testament  it- 
self;  where  also  mention  is  made  of  certain  Ga- 

[i]  Son  of  Annas  the  High^priest,  rocfntioned  in  the  Gospel ; 
who  18  also  called  Anamis,  by  Josephus. 
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uhMJMs,  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  wit 
sacrifices^  and  who  are  described  dsewhen 
New  Testament  as  having  made  an  insni 
against  (he  government^  and  are  called  Mui 
or  Sicarii  [k].  The  learned  Calmet  ta 
opportunity  hence  of  imputing  to  those  call 
rodians  whatever  was  done  by  these  Ga 
and  thinks  they  were  called  Herodians^ 
other  Jews,  because  Galilee  at  that  lime  wai 
the  command  of  Herod  sumamed  Antipaj 
when  we  reflect  that  ti)is  insurrection  ha 
long  before  Christ  entered  upon  his  public 
try^  even  as  early  as  the  tenth  year  of  I 
when  the  insurgents  were  entirely  routed^  i 
party  dispersed ;  whereas  the  Herodians  ai 
tioned  as  still  flourishing  at  the  very  tim< 
€uRisT  was  employed  in  bis  mission ;  we 
forbear  assenting  to  the  judicious  coi\ject 
Dr.  Prideaux  and  others^  who  look  upon  th< 
dians  not  as  a  religious  sect^  but  a  politica 
who  began  to  become  eminent  in  the  < 
Herod  the  Greats  as  favouring  his  clain 
those  of  his  patrons  the  Romans^  to  the  sove 
of  Judea.  Some  of  these  no  doubts  might  l 
enough  to  imagine^  that  Herod  was  the  IV 
or  wicked  enough  to  pretend  that  they 
order  to  serve  his  cause  ;  and  would  be  r 
vindicate  his  conduct^  when^  the  better  to 

[k]  Acts  XXI.  38.     See  a  further  account  of  this 
Party,  p.  22,  under  the  name  of  Gaulanites. 


10  1KTRO0UCTION. 

couit  to  the  Komam^  he  consecmted  templeB  to 
some  of  their  false  deities.  And  this  party  having 
begun  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Greats  may  weD 
be  supposed  to  have  continued  long  afterwards  ra 
fiivoor  and  power^  by  the  indulgence  of  the  He^ 
rods^  and  influence  of  the  Romans.  That  Leaven 
th^rdbre  of  theirs^  against  which  our  Saviour 
warns  his  hearers  [lJ,  must  in  this  case  have  been, 
ekber  their  false  conceptions  of  the  Messiah^  or 
their  pliantness  and  conformity  to  Idol-worships  or 
both. 

[l}  Mark  ?iii,  15. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  SECTS, 

OR 

HERESIES  ALLUDED  TO  IN  THE  EPISTLES. 


When  the  religion  of  Jesus  began  to  be  spread 
abroad  in  the  worlds  it  had  not  only  to  struggle 
with  avowed  adversaries^  such  as  the  Jew  and  the 
Pagak^  by  whom  its  professors  were  exposed  to  all 
manner  of  external  disgrace  and  calamities  ;  but  it 
bad  to  support  itself  in  its  native  purity,  dignity, 
and  excellence,  against  the  corrupt  doctrines  which 
many  of  diose  whom  it  received  into  its  commu* 
nity  had  brought  with  them  from  the  Jewish  or 
Pagan  systems  ;  for  under  these  two  denomina- 
tions were  all  mankind  at  that  time  included; 
and  both  so  very  corrupt,  as  to  be  far  more  capable 
of  imparting  infection,  than  of  becoming  pure. 

I. 
Of  the  Jews   who  became   Christians,   there 
were,  besides  su^  as  bad  been  of  the  sect  of  the 
PhAMseis,  &c.  others  that  had  imbibed  the  parti- 
cular opinions  of  the  Essenes  and  the  Gaulakitbs. 
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THE    ESSENES. 

The  Essenes  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  re« 
•mote  antiquity.  They  might  take  their  rise  from 
that  dispersion  of  their  nation^  which  happened 
after  their  being  carried  captive  into  Babylon. 
The  principal  character  of  this  sect  was^  that  they 
chose  retirement;  were  sober^  were  industrious; 
bad  all  things  in  common ;  paid  the  highest  regard 
to  the  moral  precepts  of  the  law^  but  neglected  the 
ceremonial^  any  farther  than  what  regarded  bodily 
cleanliness^  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath^  and 
making  an  annual  present  to  the  T^nple  of  Jem* 
salem.  They  never  associated  witl)  women^  nor 
admitted  them  into  their  retreate^^;  but  gladly  em- 
bmced  every  fair  opportunity  of  supporting  and 
enhrgijfig  their  society,  by  rearing^  bidding,  edu- 
cating, and  instructing  other  men's  children,  as  if 
they  had  been  their  own.  By.  the  most  sacred 
vows,  though  tbey  were  in  general  averse  to  swear- 
ing, or  to  requiring  an  oath,  they  bound  all  whom' 
they  initiated  among  them,  to  the  observance  of 
piety,  justice,  fidelity,  and  modesty ;  to  conceal  the 
secrets  of  the  fraternity,  preserve  the  books  of  their 
instructors,  and  with  great  care  tommemorete  the 
names  of  the  angels.  To  them  in  all  likelihood 
the  Apostle  alludes,  when  he  inveighs  against 
those' who  forbid  to  marry,  who  command  to  ab- 
stain from  meat,  and  who,  through  a  voluntary 
humility  pay  worship  to  angels.  But  a  more  par- 
ticular description  of  these  errors  the  reader  will 
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find  below  in  the  account  of  the  Ist  Epistle  to 
Timothy. 

THE    GAULANITE8, 

The  Gaulanites  were  Galileans  who  had  this 
name  §^en  them  from  one  Judas  Theudas^  a  na- 
tive of  Gavlan^  in  upper  Galilee :  who^  in  the  10th 
year  of  Jesus  CaRiaT^  which  was  the  last  of  Au- 
gustus^ and  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Greats  excited  his  countrymen  the  Galilieans^  and 
many  otb^s  of  the  Jews>  to  talve  arms^  and  veu- 
ture  upon  all  eittremfttes,  rather  than  pay  tribule 
to  the  Romans.  The  principles  he  infused  into 
his  party  were^  not  only  that  they  were  a  free  nar 
tion>  and  Ought  to  be  in  subjection  to  no  other^ 
but  that  th^  were  the  elect  of  God^  that  he 
alone  was  their  governor^  and  that^  therefore^  they 
ought  not  to  submit  to  any  ordinance  of  man. 
And  though  he  was  unsuccessful,  insomuch  that 
his  party  in  their  very  first  attempt  were  entirely 
routed  and  dispersed ;  yet  so  deeply  had  he  infused 
his  own  enthusiasm  into  their  minds^  that  tlfey 
never  rested^  till  in  their  own  destruction  they  in- 
volved the  city  and  temple.  To  this  wild  and 
fonatic  party  seems  to  be  addressed  many  of  those 
passages  in  the  New  Testament^  wherein  obe- 
dience to  magistracy  is  so  piously  and  rationally 
inculcated. 
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THE    NAZAREENS. 

The  Pharisees  seem  to  have  oonpMed  tlie  dncf 
body  of  those  Christian  convertSj  who  in  the 
cariier  times  were  distinguished  by  the  appdkuion 
of  Nazarebns.  These^  though  they  embraced 
Christianity^  yet  entered  so  little  into  the  real  spirit 
and  genias  of  it^  that  they  were  stiM  fond  of  the 
beggarly  elements  and  carnal  ordinances  of  the 
Ceremonial  Law.  To  repress  this  their  inordinate 
raperstition^  seems  to  have  been  the  intentioA  of 
the  severity  with  which  the  Law  is  treated  in  the 
Apostolic  writings^  where  not  only  curcumdsion  is 
e:nJaimed  against^  but  we  are  taught  to  let  no  man 
judge  us  with  r^ard  to  meats  or  drinks^  or  the 
observance  of  holy  days^  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of 
the  sabbath ;  which  were  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come^  whereof  Christt  is  the  substance  [a]. 


II. 


THE    GNOSTICS. 

Of  the  Gentiles  who  were  converted  to  Chris* 
tianity^  the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  kind 
were  those  who  were  infected  with  the  Egyptian 
Philosophy  ;  a  system^  as  it  was  then  taught^  en- 
tirely chimerical  and  absurd.  The  Christians  of 
this  sort  assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of  Gnos- 

[a]  See  Col.  ii.  le,  &c. 
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Tics;  a  word  of  Greek  derivation^  implyin|^  a 
Knowledge  superiw  to  that  of  other  men.  This 
word  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  bat 

THE   NICOLAITANSj 

of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  Apocalypse  of  BL 
John[[B^^  seem  to  have  been  of  the  Gnostic  sect ; 
as  w»e  also 

THB   CJSRINTHIANS; 

Ibr  most  of  the  errors  [jc^  maintamed  by  Cbium^ 
9Bm,  and  opposed  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jphn^  may 
be  derived  from  the  same  source. 

When  we  say  the  Gentile  converts  were  ohkAy 
liable  to  the  Gnostio  infection^  we  must  not  be 
understood  to  exclude  those  of  the  Jewish  race, 
many  of  whom  were  tainted  with  it^  but  they  seem 
to  have  derived  it  from  the  Essenes  [n]. 

TH£   EaYPTIAN   PHILOSOPHY. 

T»B  maintainers  of  this  philosophy  held,  that 
the  supreme  Being,  though  infinitely  perfect  and 
h»pfiy^  was  not  the  creator  of  the  universe,  nor  the 
only  independent  being ;  for,  according  to  them^ 
Mattear  too  was  eternal  The  supreme  Being,  who 
resides  in  the  immensity  of  space,  whidi  they  called 
Pleroma,  or  fulness,  produced  from  himself,  say 

£b]  See  thia  Sfct  described  in  a  Note  to  RerelatioBf. 

[c]  See  them  described  at  large  in  Ibe  acooast  of  St.  Joha's 
Gospel. 

[d]  See  the  a^ouat  of  the  fifst  EpbUe  to  Timothjr^  Aac. 
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they^  other  immortal  and  spiritual  natur^^  stiled  by 
them  ^ona,  [e]>  who  filled  the  residence  of  the 
Deity  with  beings  similar  to  themselves.  Of  these 
beings^  some  were  placed  in  the  higher  regions, 
others  in  the  lower.  Those  in  the  lower  regioas 
were  nighest  to  the  place  of  matter^  which  ori^- 
nally  was  an  inert  and  formless  mass,  till  one  of 
them^  without  any  commission  from  the  Deity^  and 
merely  to  shew  his  owft  dexterity,  reduced  it  into 
form  and  order,  and  enlivened  some  parts  of  it 
vrith  animal  spirit.  The  Being  who  atchieved  all 
this,  they  called  the  Demiurous  [f].  But  such 
was  the  perverseness  of  matter,  that  when  l»ou§^t 
kito  form,  it  was  the  source  of  all  evil.  The 
supreme  Being,  therefore,  never  intended  to  kaTe 
given  it  a  form ;  but,  as  that  had  been  now  done, 
he,  in  order  to  prevent  mischief  as  much  as  possi* 
ble,  added  to  the*  animal  spirit  of  many  of  the  en- 
livened parts,  rational  powers.  The  parts  to  i/diom 
rational  powers  were  thug  givftn,  were  the  original 
parents  of  the  human  race;  the  other  animated 
parts  were  the  brute  creation.  Unluckily^  however, 
the  Interposition  of  the  supreme  Being  was  in  vain ; 
for  the  Demiurgus  grew  so  aspiring,  that  he  seduced 
men  from  their  allegiance  to  the  supreme  Being, 
and  divert^  all  their  devotion  to  himself. 

[b]  iEon,  lit  Greek,  properly  signifies  the  age  of  maB,  but 
having  been  employed  by  philosophers  to  express  the  duration 
of  spiritual  and  invisible  beings,  the  Beings  themselves  were 
afterwards  figuratively  called  Mam^  or  Durations^  &c. 

[f}  i.  e.  The  operator,  artificeryi>r  workman. 
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These  are  the  outiiaes  of  this  phaqtasUc  philo- 
sephy.  The  corraptions  floiviDg  from  it^  whea 
adapted  to  Christianity,  were  these.  They  held 
tl^t  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  the  Demiurgust 
tlmt  to  overthrow  and  subvert  the  power  and  do- 
minion of  this  DemiuirguSy  Jesus,  one  of  the  celes- 
tial Mons,  was  sent  by  the  supreme  Being  to  enter 
into  the  body  of  the  man  Christ,  in  the  shape  of 
4 dove;  that  Christ>  by  his  miracles  and  sufferings, 
subverted  the  kingdom  of  the  Dbmiurous;  but 
when  he  eame  to  suffer,  the  ^on  Jesus  carried 
along  with  himself  the  soul  of  Cnnist;  and  left 
behind  upon  the  cross^  only  his  body  and  animal 
spirit:  that  the  Old  Testament  ought  to  be  re- 
jected, as  having  been  the  means  whereby  the 
DsMiuRGus  supported  his  influence  among  men ; 
that  the  serpent  who  deceived  Eve,  ought  to  be 
honoured^  for  endeavouring  to  rescue  men  from 
their  slavery  to  the  Demiurgus  ;  and,  finally,  that 
we  ought  not  to  marry,  or  procreate  children,  be- 
causei  in  so  doing,  we  generate  matter,  which  is 
the  source  of  all  evil ;  and  that  there  is  no  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  because  the  body  is  material. 

Against  this  philosophy,  and  not  against  true 
science  of  any  kind,  are  all  those  texts  of  the  New 
Testament  levelled,  which  seem  to  arraign  philoso- 
phy. This  is  that  philosophy  which  is  there  de- 
scribed as  vain,  deceitful,  traditionary^  formed  upon 
the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Chnst. 
These  are  the  profane  and  old  wives  fables ;  the 
endless  genealogies,  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions 
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of  science  falsely  so  called,  which  we  are  to  reject,, 
and  not  to  give  heed  to.  And  of  these  Sophists, 
or  Gnostics,  as  they  called  themselves,  the  Apostles 
write,  when  they  say,  "  There  are  certain  men 
crept  in  unawares,  who  were  before  of  old  ordained 
to  this  condemnation;  ungodly  men,  turning  the 
grace  of  our  God  into  lasciviousness,  and  denying 
the  only  Lord  God,  an^  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
\jor\."  And  again,  "  Now,  if  Christ  be  preached 
that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  how  say  some  among 
you,  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  [[h)]?" 


7b  this  Introduction  may  not  improperly  be  sub- 
joined  a  short  Abstract  of  the  Chronology  ^ 
our  LordCs  public  Ministry,  as  proposed  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  some  other  Crities,  who 
make  it  to  have  lasted  Five  Passovers :  But  the 
more  general  opinion  is,  that  it  only  continued 
Ihree  Years,  and  was  included  in  Four  Pass- 
overs. Some  Critics  reduce  it  even  to  a  stiU 
shorter  Period. — See  the  controversy  on  this 
subject  between  Dr.  Newton,  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford,  and  Dr.  Priestley. 

It  is  here  copied  from  Mr.  Bowyer's  Conjectures 
on  the  New  Testament,  ^c.  8vo.  1772,  a  work 
equally  learned  and  curiot*s.  See  his  Preface, 
page  xxxi. 

[o]  Jude,  4.  [h]  1  Cor.  xv.  12. 
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A  CHRONOLOGY 

OF 

CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  MINISTRY. 


Thb  fifteenth  of  Tiberias  began  Aug.  19,  in  the 
year  4743,  of  the  Julian  Period.  [Tiberius's 
reign  began  Aug.  19,  An.  J.  P.  a.  d.  14.]  So 
soon  as  winter  was  over,  and  the  weather  became 
warm  enough,  John  began  to  baptize.  Luke  iii. 
1.     [[Suppose  in  March.]] 

A.D.  Tib.  The  first  passovbb,  Johnii.  33.  Wed- 
31.   16-17.    nesday.  Mar.  28,  after  Christ's  bap- 
tism, (which  was,  we  may  suppose,  in 
-    September,  the  17th  of  Tiberius  not 
beginning  till  Aug.  19;)  he  came 
into  Judea  :  staid  baptizing  there, 
while  John  was  baptizing  in  ^non, 
John  iii.  22,  23. 
John  cast  into  prison  in  November, 
About  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice 
(in  December),  four  months  before 
the    harvest,    Jssus    Christ    went 
through  Samaria  into  Cana  of  Gali* 
lee.  Matt.  iv.   12.    A  nobleman  of 
Capernaum  went  to  him  there,  and 
desired  he  would  come  and  heal  his 
son.    He  did  not  go,  but  said,  '^  Go, 
thy  son  liveth."   John  iv. 
c  2 
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A.D.  Tih.  After  some  time  tbere^  he  passed  through 
the  midst  of  the  people,  and  dwelt  in 
Capernaum^  Luke  iv. 

32.  17-18.  The  second  passover,  Monday,  April 
14.  He  ^»lled  Peter,  Andrew^  James^ 
and  John ;  preached  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Matt.  v. ;  whither  multi- 
tudes followed  him  from  Jerasakm, 
where  he  had  been  at  the  Feast 
When  the  \^in|:er  was  coming  on^  he 
went  to  the  feast  of  TAUJUiACLESt,  m 
86pt.  Matt.  Yul  19.  23.  Luke  ul.  bh 
57. 
He  went  abcMit  the  villagea  of  Gallee, 
.  leaching  in  their  Synagogues,  and 
woriiing  many  mirades.  Matt  ix. 
Sent  forth  the  twdve^  Matt  x.  Re- 
ceived a  message  from  John  the  Bap- 

.  tist     Upbraided  the  cities  of  Chora- 

.  sdb^  Bethsaida^  and  Capernaum,  be- 

cause they  repented  not.  Matt  xi. 
.    which  shews  there  was  a  considerable 
time  from  the  imprisoAment  of  Jdin 

o till.  now. 

33«  l&*19<i  The  THIED  passovj^r,  Friday,  April  3. 
After  which    the    disciples,    going 

-  >   .  ^  through   the  corn-fieW,   rubbed  the 

.  ears  in  their  hands.  Matt  xii.  Luke 

vi.  1.  Scvrcpoirp^ri^,  ''on  the  second 
pri^$  Sabbath/' that  is,  the  second  of 
the.  two  great  feasta  of  the  passover  ; 
as  we  say.  Low  Sunday. 
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jLIX  lib.  He  healed  a  matt  oa  fh^  Sdbbathf day. 
Matt  xii..9.  LukeVi.  6. 

The  Pharisees  consulted  to  destroy 
biin^  when  he  withdrew  himself^  Matt. 
xii.l4. 

He  fii^al^ein  a  ship  three  parables,  one 
of  the  seedameh  towing  the  fields. 
Matt,  xiiu;  whence  we  may  infer,  it 
was  now  seed-time ;  and  that  the 
feast  of  iVe  Tdbemades,  in  Sept.  <» 
Oct  was  ]^ttst. 

He  went  into  hb  o^n  country,  and 
taught  in  the  Synagogues;  but  did 
not  any  mighty  work,  because  of 
their  unbelief.  The  Twelve  tetum^, 
having  been  abroad  a  year,  and  told 
him  of  John's  being  beheaded.  He 
departed  privately  in  a  ship  to  Beth- 
saida.  Fed  five  thousand  in  the  de- 
sert. Matt.  xiv.  Luke  ix.  John  vi.  4. 
34.  19-20.  The  fourth  passover,  Friday,  April 
23.  John  vi.  4.  to  which  he  went  not 
up.  John>il  1.  Henceforward  he 
v^as  found  on  the  coast  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon ;  then  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
next  on  the  coast  of  Gsesarea  Philippi, 
and  lastly  at  Capernaum,  Matt  xv. 
21.  29.  xvi.  3.  xvii.  34.  Went  pri- 
vately to  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  in 
Autumn,  John  vii.  2.  The  Jews 
thought  to  stone  him,  but  he  escaped. 
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AM.  nth.  John  yiii.  59.  Went  to  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  in  Winter^  John  z.  22. 
The  Jews  seeking  to  kill  him^  he  fled 
beyond  Jordan^  John  x.  39^  40.  Matt, 
xix.  1.  On  the  death  of  Lazarus 
came  to  Bethany,  John  xi.  7.  18. 
Walked  no  more  openly,  but  retired 
to  Ephraim,  a  city  in  the  wilderness, 

tin 

85.  20.  The  fifth  and  last  passover,  Wed- 
nesday, April  13.  John  xl  53 — 55. 
In  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and  Vi- 
telUus  M. 

[]]  Su  furihiTf  eoneeming  the  above  Chronology^  the  >d 
eiiium  ofBowyer^e  Conjectures,  1782,  Aio.  p.  149,  anmpm^d 
with  Pre/ace,  p.  24—32. 
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TO    THE 

NEW    TESTAMENT. 


The  Sacred  Writings,  which  Christians  receive 
as  divinely  inspired,  are  called  in  general  Scrip- 
ture, or  The  Scriptures,  a  vtrord  which  literally 
signifies  Wrtting,  or  The  Writings.  This  Title 
often  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  [[a]],  and  was 
commonly  applied  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  to  de* 
note  the  books  received  by  the  Jews  as  the  rule  of 
faith :  it  has  since  been  extended  to  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  \^b2  and  Evangelists,  as  completing  the 
whole  of  divine  revelation  ;  so  that  the  writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  indiscriminately 
called  by  Christians,  by  way  of  distinction^  Scrip- 
ture, or  The  Scriptures. 

The  whole  collection  of  these  Sacred  Writings  is 
called  the  BIBLE  :  This  word  originally  signifies 
Book,  and  is  given  to  the  writings  of  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles  by  way  of  eminence.  These  collec- 
tively are  called  The  Book,  or  BIBLE,  the  Book  of 
Books,  as  superior  in  excellence  to  all  others  in  the 
world. 

[a]  2  Tim.  iii.  10.     Luke  iy.  21.         [b]  2  Pet.  iii.  IG. 
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The  Holy  Scriptures  are  divided  into  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  The  former  contains  the 
books  written  under  the  Old  Dispensation  of  the 
Law  of  Moses ;  the  latter  those  published  under 
the  New  Dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  New  Testament  (containing  the  inspired 
books  written  after  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven) 
is  intitled  in  Greek  H  KAINH  AIAOHKH,  a  tide 
which  was  early  borrowed  by  the  Church  from  Scrip- 
ture \jc2,  and  authorized  by  St.  Paul  himself  \j>2. 

This  title^  according  to  the  passages  of  Scripture 
wlience  it  is  taken^  shbuld  be  rendered  CovBNAirr. 
And  in  this  view.  The  New  Covenant  signifies, 
^  A  Book  containing  the  terms  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant between  God  and  Man/'  But  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Primitive  Church,  which  bestowed 
this  title,  it  is  not  altogether  improperly  rendered 
New  Testament  :  as  being  that' wherein  the  Chris- 
tianas inheritance  is  sealed  to  him  as  a  son  and  heir 
of  God,  and  wherein  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  testa- 
tor [[&]]  is  related  at  large,  and  applied  to  our  benefit. 
As  this  title  implies  that  in  the  Gospel  unspeakable 
gifts  are  given,  or  bequeathed  to  us ;  antecedent 
to  all  conditions  required  of  us ;  the  title  of  Testa- 
ment may  be  retained,  although  that  of  Covenant 
is  most  exact  and  proper. 

The  Sacred  Writings  of  the  New  Testament 
are  all  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Greek  Language^ 
which  was  that  most  genehdiy  understood  at  the 

[c]  Matt.  xxvi.  28.     Gal.  iii.  17.     Heb.  vin.  8.  ix.  16.  20. 
[d]  2  Con  iii.  14.  [i]  Hcb.  ix.  16, 17. 
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time  tbey  were  written^  and  are  part  Historical, 
part  Epistolary^  and  part  Prophetical  \j2'  Of  the 
former  are, 

THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 

The  word  EYArrEAION,  Evangelium,  (Gospel) 
signifies  in  Greek  authors,  any  joyful  tidings,  and 
is  exactly  answerable  to  our  English  word  Gospel, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  words  God  (good), 
and  Spel,  (speech  or  tidings.)  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment this  term  is  confined  to  ^'  The  glad  tidings  of 
the  actual  coming  of  the  Messiah ;''  and  is  even 
opposed  to  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ,  (Rom. 
i.  1,  3.)  So  in  Matt.  xi.  5.  our  Lord  says,  '^  The 
Poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them :"  i  e.  The 
coming  of  the  Messiah  is  preached  to  the  Poor. 
Hence  the  Church  gave  the  name  of  Gospels  to  the 
Lives  of  Christ,  that  is,  to  those  sacred  Histories 
wherein  the  good  news  of  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, with  all  its  joyful  circumstances,  are  recorded. 

The  Chronological  Order  of  these  sacred  naira- 
lives,  according  to  the  most  eminent  critics  who 
have  considered  this  subject,  is  as  follows : 

[t]  Viz.  Reveltttions. 
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TAUf  of  the  Historical  Books,  with  the  PJacci 
when  and  where  written,  according  to  Mr. 

MiGHABLIS. 

Book.  Place.  A.D. 

St.  Matthew.  Judea,  or  near  it.  61 

In  Hebrew,  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrews. 

St.  Mark.  Rome.  61 

For  the  use  of  the  Romans  who  understood  ml 
Hebrew. 

St.  Lure.  Alexandria.         63  or  64; 

For  the  use  of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  Egyplf 
Greece,  §c. 

St.  John.  Ephesus.  69 

2b  refute  the   Errors  of  Cerinthus  and  the 
Gnostics. 

The  Acts  by  St.  Lure,  Alexandria.        63  or  6i 
For  the  use  of  Churches  every  where. 

Or.  Mill  and  Dr.  Lardner  concur  for  the  roost 
part  in  these  dates,  &c.  only  the  latter  thinks  St 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  writ  in  Greek  about  A.D. 
64 ;  that  St.  Mark's  was  also  penned  the  same 
year ;  and  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  were  first  published  in  Greece. — Dr. 
Mill  thinks  St  John's  Gospel  was  written  so  late 
as  the  year  xcvii,  not  long  before  his  death. 
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It  18  the  ^Beral  opinion  of  these  and  almost  aH 
other  CHtics^  that  the  ficst  three  Evangelists  had  not 
seen  each  other's  Gospels^  when  they  composed 
their  own^  except  St.  Mark^  who  is  allowed  to 
have  abridged  that  of  St.  Matthew  :  But  an  in* 
genious  writer  [g]  has  lately  compared  the  several 
Gospeb  together  in  the  original  language^  and 
thinks  he  hath  discovered  strong  internal  proofs  of 
the  contrary :  he  has  therefore  offered  a  new  ar- 
mgement  according  to  the  following  table : 

A  Scheme  of  the  Times^  Places^  and  Occasions  of 
writing  the  Gospels^  according  to  Dr.  Owen. 

Gospeb.  Places.  A.D. 

St.  Matthew's.  Jerusalem.       about  38  [h] 

jFbr  the  use  of  the  Jewish  Cotwerts. 

St.  Luke's.  Corinth.  about  53 

For  the  use  of  the  Gentile  Converts. 

St.  Mare's.  Rome.  about  63 

For  the  use  of  Christians  at  large. 

St.  John's.  Ephesus.  about  69 

To  confute  the-Cerintkian  and  other  Heresies. 

This  ingenious  writer  thinks  St.  Matthew  wrote 
bis  Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  Churches  at  Pales- 

[o]  Dr.  Owen.  See  his  Observations  on  the  Four  Gospels* 
8vo.  1*764. 

[h]  This  and  the  Date  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  are  controverted 
ill  the  following;  pages;  howeverythe  general  Arrtmgement  may 
be  allowed  to  stand  here. 
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tihni^  then  composed  of  Jewiali  eoiiTeils,  ind 
adapted  to  tiie  condition  of  the  times^  and  MEtare 
of  their  cireamstanceB. 

'^  When  the  Gentfles  were  adoutted  mto  the 
Christian  Charcb^  St.  Lukb^  as  the  eaigence  of 
their  state  required^  cfaengthened  thdr  fiuth  bj 
another  Gotpd^  accommodated  to  their  s^edal  mia 

'*  And  when  the  invidtous  (Ustindioa  betweso 
Jew  and  Gentile  had  wefl  hig^  ceased^  St  Mass^ 
wisely  rejecting  the  many  pecoliarities  of  these  two 
Gospels ;  compacted  a  third  out  of  their  most  im- 
portant contents^  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of 
Christians  at  large. 

^^  And  afterwards^  when  the  Church  was  infested 
by  Heretics,  St  John  undertook  to  confute  their 
errors  from  the  life  and  conversation  of  Christ: 
which  produced  the  last  of  these  Gospels ;  and 
afforded  the  author  an  opportunity  of  relating 
several  remarkable  things  which  had  been  omitted 
by  his  predecessors. 

^'  These*four  Gospels  he  thinks,  form  one  com- 
plete System  of  Ditinity  :  and  if  we  read  them 
in  the  order  they  are  here  placed  in,  we  shall  find 
them  improving  on  one  another,  and  yet  all  con- 
airing  to  one  end,  to  a  perfect  representation  of 
revealed  Religion.  Eadi  of  the  authors  consulted 
the  writings  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  either  by  the 
additions  of  fects — explanation  of  terms — or  con- 
firmation of  doctrine,  contributed  something  to  the 
common  stock  and  the  general  instruction  of  Chris- 
tians.   They  likewise  quoted  eadi  other'a  woitby 
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and  thereby  recommended  each  other's  histories ; 
by  which  means  they  become  not  only  mutual 
vouchers  for  the  truth  of  these  genuine  Gospels^ 
but  at  the  same  time  joint-opposers  of  all  those 
spurious  ones  that  were  impiously  obtruded  upon 
the  world.  St  Luke  by  his  quotations  referred 
his  readers  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  St. 
Mark  again  referred  to  both  the  former.  And 
all  three  were  approved  of  by  St.  John^  and  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  Churches.  And  afterwards 
when  he  wrote  his  own^  it  was  ushered  into  the 
world  with  the  knowledge,  approbation,  and  per- 
haps testimony  of  all  the  Asiatic  bishops.  Thus 
was  the  whole  Evangelic  History  finally  closed,  and 
the  Evangelical  Canon  established  upon  the  firmest 
ground,  and  by  the  most  venerable  authority/* 


/ 


or 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 
ST.  MATTHEW. 


Thi8  Gospel  was  written  before  the  other  three. 
The  author  of  it  was  an  eye-witness  of  most  of 
the  fiu^ts  he  relates^  having  been  early  called  to  the 
Apostolic  Office  by  Christ  himself  [aJ.  Besides 
the  name  of  Matthew^  he  had  also  that  of  Liri, 
being  the  son  of  Alpheus  ;  but  not  of  that  Al- 
PHEus  or  Cleophas^  who  was  the  father  of  Jamo, 
&c,  [b].  He  was  originally^  by  profession,  a  pub- 
lican, or  collector  of  the  Roman  taxes :  his  office 
consisted  in  gathering  the  customs  of  such  commo- 
dities as  came  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  in  receiv- 
ing tribute  from  such  passengers  as  went  by  water. 
This  lucrative  post  he  chearfuUy  quitted  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  to  whom  he  became  a  fiuthfiil  at- 
tendant and  eye-witness  of  all  his  miracles. 

In  what  year  St  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  is 
not  agreed  by  ancient  writers ;  some  dating  it  in 

[a]  See  Matt.  is.  f>.  Mark  ii.  14.  [b]  Matt.  s.  9. 
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the  year  of  Christ  xli,  others  in  xlix^  and  others 
between  the  years  lxi  and  lxit.  This  last  account 
IS  gathered  from  Irenaeus^  and  is  what  the  most 
judicious  modem  critics  [c]  are  inclined  to  prefer ; 
not  only  as  Irensus  was  the  most  ancient  of  those 
who  have  given  the  circumstance  of  time^  but  for 
other  reasons.  The  Hebrews  suffered  about  that 
time  a  heavy  persecution^  which  almost  drove  them 
to  apostacy^  and  obliged  St  Paul  to  write  his  Epis- 
tle to  them.  In  these  circumstances^  nothing  could 
be  of  more  expediency  and  use  to  them,  than  a 
history  of  the  miracles  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
It  is  most  probable  therefore^  that  both  his  Gospel 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  were  written  with 
the  same  view,  to  preserve  the  Christians  of  Judea 
in  the  fiaiith. 

Again^  this  Gospel  contains  several  plain  predic* 
tions  of  the  miseries  and  desolation  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Temple,  &c.  besides 
many  other  figurative  intimations  of  the  same  thing, 
which  could  not  safely  be  published  to  afi  the  world 
in  writing,  till  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Jewish 
state. 

An  ingenious  writer  [d]  has  lately  proposed  a 
much  earlier  date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel :  he 
indeed  thinks  that  it  was  writ  in  a  time  of  persecu- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  Jews ;  but  then  he  supposes 

[c]  MicHAELiB  is  for  the  year  61.  Lardnbru  for  64. 
See  also  Basnaob,  &c. 

[d]  Dr.  Owen.  See  his  Observations  on  the  Four  Gospels, 
8to.  p.  22. 
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U  was  in  that  first  persecution^  which  raged  in 
PalestiBe  after  the  dei^tfi  of  the  Martyr  Stephen: 
^biQiit  t}ie  year  of  Christ  38^  ia  the  second  year  of 
the  Emporor  Caligula. 

T^ereis/howeverj  a  caiultal  objection  to  this 
ir«ry  eftrly  date;  ^nd  that  is,  the  great  clearness 
wifli  wJWch  the  comprehensive  design  pf  the  Chris- 
tian DispensaUon,  b»  e:4endiQg  to  the  whde  Gentle 
world,  i|  unfolded  in  this  Gospel.  Whereas  it  is 
WQll  known  and  allowed  by  all»  tlmt  for  a  while  ow 
liOid's  Disciple  laboured  under  Jewish  prejudices  j 
and  that  they  did  not  fully  undn^tand  all  his  Dis* 
purses  [»]  ftt  the  time  they  M^re  spoken.  They 
qouhi  not  clearly  discern  the  extensive  derign  ^ 
t!tk0  Gospel  scheme,  tiU  after  St  Peter  had  been  at 
the  house  of  Cornelius,  and  there  receifed  Gentfle 
converts  into  the  Church  without  circumcision  [f]  ; 
nor  ipdeed  tJU  after  the  Gospel  had  bera  preached 
abroad:  in  foreign  countries  by  St  Paul  and  other 
ApostJes. 

Now,  if  we  return  to  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  we 
eyeiy  wh^e  find  the  enlarged  views  of  his  dtrii» 
Master  represented  in  too  clear  a  manner  to  admit 
a  doubt  that  the  writer  was  ignorant  of  their  full* 
tendency  and  meaning.  Thus  he  shews  that  the 
Apostles  were  to  te^ch  all  nations  [o}.  He  repre* 
sents  the  ipirituality  and  freedom  of  the  Goqpel  £h]: 

[s]  Vide  Jobn  xvi.  12 — 14 ;  aad  other  f^asBages. 
[f]  Acts,  ch.  s.  This  event  is  placed  by  chroaologi&la  aboid 
the  year  39. 

[o]  Ch.  xxviii.  19.  [h]  Ch.  xy.  10.  iO. 
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and  that  our  Saviour  was  desired  to  be  a  blessing 
to  the  Gentiles  [i].  That  the  same  Evangelist 
understood  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  re- 
jection of  the  Jewsj  may  be  inferred  from  several 
passages  [k]'  He  had  also  a  distinct  apprehension 
of  the  extent  of  out  Lord's  kingdom^  and  the  pro- 
gress of  his  doctrine^  when  he  recorded  those  para- 
bles in  chap.  xiii.  And  it  is  probable  he  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel's  having  been  preached 
out  of  Judea,  when  he  put  down  that  declaration 
concerning  the  woman  in  Chap.  xxvi.  13. 

There  is  also  an  expression  used  once  or  twice^ 
intimating  that  some  considerable  space  of  time  had 
elapsed  between  the  event  and  the  time  when  this 
Gospel  was  written.  See  Chap,  xxvii.  8.  and  Chap. 
xxvHi.  15  [l]. 

Whoever  weighs  all  these  circumstances,  will 
rathef-  be  inclined  to  fix  the  date  of  this  Gospel  in 
the  later  persecution  of  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
Palestine  about  the  year  sixty-one^  than  in  the 
more  early  one  in  thirty-eight.  For  it  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  antiquity,  that "  St.  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  service  of  the  Jews  in  Pa- 
lestine [m]  ;  with  a  view  to  confirm  those  who  be- 

[i]  Ch.  ii.  ch.  ill.  9. 

[k]  Ch.  vHi.  10.  12.  ch.  xxi.  33.  40.  ch.  xxii.  1.  14. 

[l]  See  this  argument  handled  more  at  large  hy  Dr.  Lardner, 
Supplement,  eh.  v.  vol.  1.  The  same  Avthor  has  shown  many 
advantages  of  the  iate  publication  of  the  Gospel,  in  his  Credib. 
Tol.  viii.  p.  124. 137. 

[m]  Origen,  apud  Euseb.  I.  vi.  c.  25.  Hieron.  &  Theophy- 
lact  in  Matt.     Vide  Dr.  Owen,  passim. 
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lieved^  and  to  convert^  if  possible  those  who  be- 
lieved not/'  This  opinion  is  supported  by  several 
passages  of  his  Gospel.  Thus  the  Evangelist  be- 
gins with  the  Genealogy  of  Christ  from  Abraham  ; 
which,  agreeably  to  the  Jewish  custom^  he  gives 
according  to  the  legal  descent  by  Joseph  his  sup- 
posed father;  deducing  it  down  from  Abraham 
through  David,  to  show  his  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Thus  also  he  refers  often  to  Jewish  customs ; 
relates  the  most  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  against 
Jewish  errors  and  superstitions  [n]  ;  quotes  the 
greatesinumber  of  passages  from  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures ;  answers  the  most  considerable  Jewish  ob- 
jections ;  and  frequently  makes  use  of  the  terms 
and  phrases  of  Jewish  theology. 

That  this  Evangelist  wrote  in  a  time  of  persecu- 
tion, appears  from  the  many  useful  lessons  which 
he  gives  to  comfort  and  support  the  suffering  Chris- 
tians ;  and  to  moderate,  win  over,  or  at  least  deter, 
the  persecuting  Jews.  With  regard  to  the  Chris- 
tians^ he  informs  them  that  their  afflictions  were  no 
more  than  what  they  had  been  taught  to  expect, 
and  had  engaged  to  bear,  when  they  embraced  the 
Gospel  [o]:  that  their  sufferings  were  useful  to 
them,  as  trials  of  their  faith  [p] :  that  a  cowardly 
desertion  of  the  Gospel  would  only  expose  them  to 
greater  calamities,  and  cut  them  off  from  tiie  hopes 
of  heaven  [q]  :  that  they  might  lawfully  use  means 

[n]  Ch.  xxWu  1—33. 

[o]  Ch.  X.  21,  22,  34—36.  ch.  xvi.  24. 

[p]  Ch.  V.  11.  xxiv.  9—13.       [q]  Ch.  x.  28^  32,  S3, 30. 
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Qf  preservf^jon^  wb^n  f^oAsl^tei^t  with  inaocence[fil: 
that  tbg  observmice  i>f  the  rulef  of  the  Gospel  wM 
an  ^3^§|]f nt  m^n^  to  ec^fLen  ^he  fiiry  of  their  (QQc^ 
mies  [s] :  ^ji4  tljat  U  wi?  better  to  spflFer  lOart^jr* 
4oinn,  thap  by  ftny  b^i^  f^^pUanpe  to  incur  God's 
dj8lp^el^s^I^  [t]. 

On  t|^  pthiar  ban4i  ^Hl)  rc^rd  to  the  uttmereifid 
Jews^  he  t,rm  \o  M^  tjieir  pri^udicc^)  and  engage 
them  in  the  practice  ^  ips^ne^  and  cfaanly  [u] ; 
to  thfB  eqd  he  ii^pulci^te^  the.  aipiabteneis  of  ^  coroi* 
pa^ipnato  aqd  benevolent  disposition. [xj  :  its  ad- 
vant^g^s  hpJ^  ftnd  rewards  hereafter  ,[y].  He 
remiodB  Ib^nt  Pf  th§  judgments  inQicted  on  their 
fathers  for  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  prophets,  and 
that  they  might  expect  worse  if  they  persisted  in 
the  ways  of  cruelty  [z] :  for  that  God,  though  Ipng- 
^Bering,  yvould  at  last  vindicate  bi^  elect,  apd  punish 
Iheir  oppressors  \vith  a  general  destruction  [a]. 

St.  Matthew  is  said  by  ancient  writefs  to  have 
written  his  Gospel  originally  in  Hebrew  or  Syriac ; 
out  of  which  it  yas  early  translated^  either  by  him* 
self,  or  some  other  Apostolic;  write]r»  into  Gfeek>  as 
being  the  more  universal  language.  However, 
some  judicious  critics  among  the  modems,  by  e3^« 

[e]  Ch.  X.  16, 17,  23, 

[s]  Ch.  V.  39.  vii.  12.  24—27.  cb,  v.  13^20. 
[t]  Ch.  xvi.  25—27.  ch.  x.  28. 

[u]  Ch.  ix,  la.  [x]  Ch.  V.  3 — 48.  ch.  xviiL  28—85; 

[t]  Ch.  V.  5.  7.  9.  ch.  x.  40^-42.  ch.  x\vL  23 — 35.  ch,  ▼.' 
21—26.  ch.  XXV.  31—46. 

[s]  Ch.  xxiii.  27—39.  ch.  x.  14, 15. 
[a]  Ch.  xxW.  1^  &c. 
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aminiog  the  internal  strueture  of  the  Greek  Text, 
have  found  reason  to  believe,  that  the  ancients 
were  mistaken  in  this  respect^  and  that  the  Greek 
copy  is  not  a  version,  but  the  original  [b]. 

After  all^  whether  the  present  Gospel  was  the 
original  or  the  translation,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
to  be  of  divine  authority,  being  published  in  the 
Apostolic  Age :  universally  received  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  authentic ;  and  many  passages  of  it 
being  (as  a  learned  writer  has  lately  shown  [c]) 
incorporated  into  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke,  who  have  thereby  borne  testimony  to  its 
genuine  sense,  and  set  their  seals  lo  its  authority. 

[b]  Sec  Labdnbr,  Jortin,  Doddridqb,  Wbtstbim, 
BasnagEi  &c.  However,  the  contrary  opinion  is  mainttiBcd 
with  no  slight  arguments  by  Michablis. 

[c]  See  Dr.  Owbb's  Observations  on  the  Four  Gospels.  Bj 
way  of  specimeBy  compare  Mark  iv.  1 — ^  with  Matt  liii.  1— A> 
And  Mark  xiv.  26—46,  wilh  Matt  xxvi.  80—50.  So  agiis, 
compare  Luke  iii.  4 — 6,  with  Matt  iii.  3,  &c.  l^vkt  iii.  7— 0» 
with  Matt  iii.  7—10.  Luke  iii;  16, 17,  with  Matt.  iii.  11,  H 
Lukexii.22— 31,withMattvi.26— 3d.  Luke  vlL  20. 22-28, 
with  Matt.  ai<  3-^11,  Sec.  &ci 
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This  Gospel  is  agreed  to  have  been  written  by 
that  Mark  whom  St.  Peter  affectionately  calls  his 
son,  i.  c.  his  worthy  disciple  [a],  and  whom  the 
ancients  affirm  to  have  been  the  familiar  companion 
of  that  Apostle.  He  is  also  believed  to  have  been 
the  John  surnamed  Mark  [b],  to  whose  mother's 
house  St.  Peter  retired  when  released  by  the 
angel  out  of  prison  [c],  and  who  is  the  same  John 
that  accompanied  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their 
travels  [d].  Mark  was  only  his  surname,  which 
he  had  probably  assumed  in  compliance  with  the 
Jewish  custom,  while  he  travelled  among  the 
heathens,  to  whom  his  Hebrew  name  of  John 
would  have  appeared  too  foreign. 

His  mother  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Chris- 
tians assembled  at  her  house  [e]  ;  he  was  cousin  to 

[a]  1  Pet.  V.  13.         [b]  See  Lardnbr,  Michaelis,  &c. 
[c]  Acts  xii.  12.  [d]  Ibid.  ver.  25. 

[e]  Acts  iii.  12. 
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Barnabas  [p],  and  attended  him  and  St.  Paul  in 
their  first  travels  among  the  Gentiles  [g],  but  he 
soon  separated  from  them  [h]^  which  occasioned  a 
division  between  these  two  Apostles^  when  Bar- 
nabas took  him  along  with  him  another  journey  [i]. 
However^  when  St.  Mar&  lived  at  Rome  about 
the  time  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment^  that  Apostle 
had  so  good  an  opinion  of  hiitk,  that  he  reckons 
him  among  his  feljow-labourers  [k],  and  had 
thought  of  sending  him  ta  Cdesse  [lJ. 

St.  M ARK^  even  humanly  speaking,  was  a  very 
credible  witness  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  He  was 
strictly  speaking,  an  Evangelist^  i.e.  a  Preacher 
sent  by  the  Apostles  to  Jews  and  Gentiled>  without 
being  confined  to  atiy  particular  Church.  What 
l^iMOTfiY  was  to  St.  Paul^  MAR&was  to  St  Petbr 
and  Barnabas,  and  at  last  he  bore  the  same  relation 
to  St.  Paul  himself.  .  It  was  usual  for  ^uch  Evan- 
gelists to  have  extraordinary  gifts  o^  the  lloly 
Ghost  [m].  Hence  we  have  just  reason  to  believe 
that  St  Maiibl  wrote  by  inspiration  :  and  as  the 
primitive  Church  has  transmitted  to  us  his  Gospel^ 
as  a  book  of  divine  authority^  without  ever  enter* 
taining  the  least  doub^  of  his  ipspiration^  we 
i  have  no  reason  to  consider:  it  as, a  mere  human 
composition^  '  .  .  .   •    / 

St  Mark  is  universal^  ^Ipwed  tp  have  written 

[f]  Col.  iv.  10»  [q]  Acts  XH.  26» 

[h]  Acts  xiii.  13.  [ij  Ch.  xv.  36—40. , 

[k]  Philem.  24.  [l]  Col.  iv.  10. 

[Ml  1  Tim.  i?.  14.  and  2  Tim.  i.  6* 
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after  St.  Matthew  [n],  and  a  learned  writer  [o J 
thinks^  he  also  wrote  after  St.  Luke.  The  Gos- 
pels of  these  two  Evangelists  were  written,  that  of 
St.  Matthew  with  particular  reference  to  the  Jews, 
that  of  St.  Luke  with  a  view  to  the  Gentiles ; 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (according  to  this  sup- 
position) was  composed  last  of  the  three,  in  a  still 
more  simple  form,  and  for  more  general  use.  It 
was  written  at  the  request  and  for  the  use  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  Rome  ;  which  was  at  that  time 
the  grand  metropolis  and  common  centre  of  all 
civilized  nations.  St.  Mark's  Grospel  is  therefore 
a  simple  and  compendious  narrative  divested  of 
almost  all  peculiarities,  and  accommodated  to  the 
use  of  Christians  in  general. 

As  the  other  two  Evangelists  had  been  so  full 
in  their  accounts  of  our  Saviour's  birth  and  in^ 
fancy,  this  will  account  for  St.  Mark's  passing  over 
that  period  of  the  history,  and  confining  his  narra- 
tive to  the  time  of  our  Lord's  pubUc  mission. 
And  as  this  had  been  so  well  related  already,  he 
had  little  more  to  do  than  to  abridge  the  two 
former  Gospels,  varying  some  expressions,  and  in- 
serting some  additions,  which  he  probably  had 
from  St.  Peter.     Whoever  compares  St.  Mark 

[n]  M.  Michaelis  tiiinks  that  St.  Mark  had  St  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  chiefly  before  hhn,  and  wrote  principally  with  a 
design  of  publishing  in  a  more  known  language  (sc.  the  Greek) 
that  which  Si.  Matthew  had  written  in  Hebrew. 

[o}  Dr.  Owen.  See  his  Observations  on  the  Four  Gospels 
mentioned  above  in  the  Introduction. 
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with  the  other  two  Evangelists  will  find  that  he 
copies  largely  from  both  [pj  and  takes  one  or 
other  of  them  constantly  for  his  guide  ;  but  chiefly 
St.  Matthew  :  the  order,  which  Ls  his  own,  is  very 
close  and  well  connected.  In  his  account  of  facts 
he  is  clear,  exact,  and  critical ;  for  he  wrote  for  the 
perusal  of  a  learned  people  :  And  he  proceeds  with 
caution,  as  it  were  to  clear  his  Gc^pel  from  all 
objections. 

His  Exordium  is  singular;  for  whilst  other 
Evangelists  style  our  Saviour  '^  the  Son  of  Man/' 
he  calls  him  expressly  '^  the  Son  of  God  :"  an  au- 
gust title,  the  more  likely  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  lordly  Romans.  With  the  same  view  pro- 
bably he  omits  such  particulars  as  might  be  of 
more  use  to  his  countrymen  than  to  foreigners  :  as 
the  genealogy  of  Christ;  the  massacre  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Bethlehem  ;  the  account  of  Jesus's  birth  ; 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  exposes  the  false 
morality  of  tjie  Pharisees,  to  which  the  Gentiles 
were  strangers :  and  in  general  the  quotations  of 

[p]  See  Dr.  Owen's  Observatiotis,  Sec,  pAssim.  Coaipare  ia 
tlic  Greek  Mark  iv.  1—9,  with  Matt.  xiii.  1—9 ;  wberc  Ihc 
Parable  of  the  Sower  is  taken  from  St.  Matthew.  So  again  in 
the  explanation  of  the  Parable,  yer.  15 — 20.  he  bad  bbeye  on 
St.  Matt.  ver.  19 — 23,  till  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  ver.  21, 
22,  269  where  he  makes  a  transition  to  St.  Luke  viii.  16 — 18. 
Compare  aUo  St.  Marki.  21-^28,  with  Lake  iv.  3L — 37,  &c. 
&c.  This  co-incid«ace  proves  at  least  that  one  of  these  two 
Evangelists  (St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke)  bad  seen  tlie  other  when 
he  wrote.  Which  of  them  wrote  ikst  must  be  collected  fron 
other  proofs. 
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certain  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  On  the 
other  hand,  he  adds  some  things  for  the  sake  of 
the  Gentiles,  to  enable  them  to  understand  the 
History  of  Christ.  Thus  in  Chap.  viii.  2.  he  ex- 
plains what  was  the  meaning  of  ''  defiled''  or 
'^  common''  among  the  Jews :  ancf  jn  ver.  3,  4. 
instructs  his  readers  in  the  Jewish  customs,  which 
was  unnecessary  in  St  Matthew.  .  Jn  Chap.  xv« 
21.  having  mentioned  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  he 
adds,  that  he  was  ^'  the  father  of  Alexander  and 
Rufus,"  because  both  these  persons  resided  at 
Rome,  and  were  known  to  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians [qj.  And  perhaps  the  young  man  mentioned 
in  Chap.  xiv.  51,  52.  was  a  Roman,  whose  curio- 
sity might  lead  him  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
tumult,  and  being  a  stranger  might  be  the  sooner 
suspected,  and  therefore  apprehended.  He  had 
perhaps  often  told  the  story  at  Rome;  and  the 
Evangelist  thought  proper  to  confirm  it  In  this 
light  it  makes  a  good  argument  All  internal 
marks  of  this  sort  confirm  the  report  of  the  an- 
cients, that  St  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  the  Romans. 

The  time  when  he  wrote  it  appears  [r]  to  have 
been  about  the  end  of  the  year  lxii,  or  lxiii,  the 
ninth  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  when  the  Church 
stood  in  need  of  all  the  consolations  of  Religion, 
to  support  it  under  the  afflictive  weight  of  a  most 
dreadful  and  cruel  persecution. 

[q]  See  Rom.  xvi.  13. 

[r]    See  Dr.  Owen's  Obsenrations,  p.  70 — 80.     Mill,  ^c. 
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The'  Greek  language  was  at  that  time  more  in 
request  at  Rome,  than  the  French  is  among  us  ; 
85  that  the  most  familiar  letters  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus  (which  are  still  extant)  are  common^ 
either  in  Greek,  or  intermixed  with  Greek.  Wc 
are  not  therefore  to  wonder  that  St.  Mark,  a 
foreigner,  wrote  his  Grospel  in  that  language  for 
the  use  of  the  Christian  ChurcU  in  general. 
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Tbis  Q^pel  ia  generally  aUowed  to  have  been 
itriflen  by  that  ''  htloYed  Physickwa/'  vlho  k 
meiitiotied  by  St  Pavx  in  CoL  tv.  14  and  who  ap- 
p^e»rs  froin  that  pftasa^  to  hahre  been  a  Gentile  [a]. 
Consec^tfently  he  was  nettiter  one  of  the  Sevetity 
Diac^desi  nor  ail  eye-witoeas  of  our  Saviour's 
MiMeles^  9B  bath  bcian  totttetini^  supposed  [b]  ; 
bat  we  knQw  that  he  was  intimately  aequdinted 
with  apo^bolicd  pferamsC 

That  St  LijKB  travelled  widi  St.  PikUL  to  Rome^ 
and  there  assisted  him  some  time^  appears  from^ 
several  passages  of  Scripture  [c].  From  hence 
he  is  affirmed^  by  the  ancients,  to  have  gone  into 
Africa^  and  to  hlEive  preached  the  Gospel  at  Thebes 
in  Egypt  His  interoourse  with  the  Apostles  and 
eye-witnesses  of  the  worte  of  Obristji  renders  him 
an  uneiceptionable  witness,  as  k  man ;  especially 
since   he  assui*es  lis,  that  he  investigated  every 

[a]  CoL  iv.  11.  compared  with  vcn  14«        [b J  Luke  i.  3. 
[c]  AcU  xxviii.  13—16.     Col  iv,  14.     Philem.  24. 
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thing;  diligently  [d],  and  had  drawn  it  from  the 
fountain  head  [e\  And  it  is  no  more  objection  to 
the  divinity  of  his  book^  that  he  wrote  from  the  in* 
formation  of  others,  than  it  is  to  the  inspiration  of 
Moses,  that  he  took  his  first  book  from  ancient  re- 
cords^ and  sometimes  refers  to  other  books  [f]  : 
and  therefore  we  may  well  receive  the  universal 
testimony  of  the  Christian  Oburch,  that  St  Lu&e^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  committed 
to  writing  those  particuhrs,  which  he  had  received 
from  infallible  witnesses. 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion,  that  St  Luke 
wrote  later  than  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mare  :  bat 
the  ingenious  writer  so  often  quoted  [o]  thinks  that 
St.  Mark  wrote  last  of  the  ttnree ;  and  this,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  ^eat  appearance  of  reason  \yr\. 

St  Jwou  affirms,  that  St  Lihle  penned  his 
Gospel  on  the  borders  of  Achda  and  Bodotia,  which 
^ould  seem  to  be  at  the  time  when  he  was  attend- 
ing St.  Paul  in  his  travels  through  Greece ;  under 
whose  care  and  inspection  he  probably  wrote  it 
It  is  agreed  to  be  this  Evangdist  whom  that  Apos- 


[d]  'a«^»Cs^  [e]  "AwOw.  [f]  Numb.xxi.  27. 

[o]  Dr.  Oweo.  See  his  Observations  od  the  Gospels.  He 
fixes  the  date  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  io  A.  D.  M ;  if  so,  it  nust 
bfifff  been  written  before  St.  Matthew's  (see  above^  p.  30) :  b«t 
as.  the  contrary,  seems  demonstrable , from  the  passages  of  St. 
lytatthew  copied  by  St.  Luke  (see  below),  we  must  assign  a 
later  date  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel:  unless  we  date  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  in  41,  or  49. 

[H]  P.  47. 
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tie  expressly  styles^  '*  the  brother  whose  praise  is  in 
the  Gospel  [i]."  And  that  St.  Lure  wrote  agree- 
ably at  least  to  St  Paul's  sense,  will  be  evident  to 
any  one  that  compares  the  two  passages  quoted  in 
the  margin  [k]^  where  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
have  both  used  the  very  same  words  in  Greek  to 
describe  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper :  this 
coincidence  shews  the  agreement  of  their  senti- 
ments, whichever  of  them  is  supposed  to  have  writ- 
ten first. 

St.  Matthew's  Grospel  being  intended  chiefly 
for  the  Jews^  it  was  highly  expedient  that  some  in- 
spired apostolical  person  should  write  such  a  history 
of  our  Saviour's  Life^  as  might  satisfy  the  enqui* 
ries^  and  be  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  GentOe 
converts. — ^This  accordingly  appears  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  view  of  St  Luke  in  his  Gospel :  for^ 
vnriting  to  those  who  were  for  remote  from  the 
scene  of  action^  and  ignorant  of  Jewish  aflhirs^  it 
was  requisite  for  him  to  descend  to  many  particu- 
lars^ and  touch  on  many  points^  which  would  have 
been  unnecessary  when  writing  to  the  Jews. 
Hence  he  begins  his  history  so  much  ferther  back 
than  the  rest,  and  is  so  careful  in  specifying  times  ^ 
and  places.  Hence  he  gives  the  genealogy  of 
Christ^  according  to  the  natural  descent  from  the 
Virgin  Mary[L],  and  carries  it  up  to  Adam:  shew- 

[i]  2  Cor.  Tiii.  18. 

[k]  Lake  xxii.  19,  20.  with  1  Cor.  xi.  23--25. 
[l]  By  loteqKMiog  an  easy  parenthesis,  the  pedigree  in  St. 
LUKB  is  naturally  connected  with  the  family  of  Mary.    ^  And 
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ing^  he  was  that  «ee4  of  the  woman^  who  w^s  pro- 
mUed  for  the  r edemption  of  the  whqiiB  worh). 

With  regiifd  to  Ihe  gep^ral  construction  of  St 
Liuui.'s  Gospel^  it  seems  to  hejoraied  ae«^  on  the 
SMsei^n  wiUi  that  of  9t  Matthew,  whoae  very 
words  are  sometimes  copied  [m].  Inde^  as  the 
Gentile  converts  siiffered  the  same  things  from  ibw* 
countrymen  that  the  Jewish  Christians  did  from  the 
Jews^it  was  necessary  St.  Luke  should  adopt  much 
the  same  points  of  instruction^  both  to  sujqport  the 
poor  persecuted  Christians  [nJ,  and  to  soften  and 
jcpnvert  their  malicioup  adv^tsariesu  of  whom  the 
Jews  resi4ing  in  the  several  countried  were  still  the 
chief  [o].  But  as  the  rage  and  envy  of  Ae  Jews 
proceeded  now  from  another  cause  (for  they  perae- 
cttted  the  Gentile  Christians  fof  layiqg  dajm  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Go^lJ  we  #iall  accoodin^y  find 
SU  fjQi^E's  iuurrative  p^culiai'Iy  adapted  to  remove 
their  ^judice^^  fmd  obvia^  their  ol^^^clioqs ;  to 
fioi^n  and  enlarge  th^  .mipda^  apd  dcnler  them 
from  jtheir  raalic^us  piTQceedmgs  [p]. 

*'  Jesus  began  to  be,  or  was,  when  be  began  his  minisiry,  ^h^ 
**  thirty  years  of  age,  being  (as  was  supposed,  the  son  of  Jo* 
*^  sepb,  but)  in  reality  the  son  of  Heli,  who  was  the  fathtr  of 
f*  Jtoy.*'— KXDDWU 

[m]  Si^e  inftsiijQe^  v^fefrpij  4ofthpte^  lapS®^  86(  ^d  cithefs 
vajf^ .  ]i^  seen  in  On  0,wqq. 

[n]  Cb.  vi.  20—23.  xii.  4—12.  31,  &c.  xviiL  28—30. 

[o]  Ch.  Ti.  24—26.  X.  12.  xUL  1—5.  .|ii.  14—44. 

[p]  Vide  ch.  iv.  25— !^7.  qb.  fx..©— 16..  i*.  VTf  H— W. 
cb.  xvUL  7,  8.  ch.  xUi.  %frr^.  xxL  ^ji  ^  di^  luii.  ^8--ao. 
xiv.  16^24. , 
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St  LvKU  wrote  in  Greek,  and  (as  appears  from 
the  b^inning  both  of  his  Gospel  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles)  at  the  request  of  a  Christian  of  distinc- 
tion, whose  name  was  Theophilus.  He  calls  him 
Kpari^e,  or  EXCELLENT^  as  wc  addrcss  certain  per- 
sons with  the  title  of  excellency.  The  same  title 
in  Greek  is  given  in  the  Acts  to  the  Roman  Gover- 
nor [q]»  ^^^  was  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Optimus 
or  Optimas^  which  the  Romans  addressed  to  their 
principal  Senators  of  the  most  ancient  families.  A 
great  critic  [a]  thinks  this  was  some  nobleman  who 
dwelt  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  that  St.  Luee's  Gospel 
was  written  about  A.  d.  lxiii.  in  that  country,  near 
Thebes;  which  he  supposes  St.  Jerom  mistook  for 
Thebes  in  BcBotia.  He  observes  that  the  Syriac 
subscription  represents  the  Gospel  to  have  been 
published  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  he  imagines 
many  things  in  it  were  particularly  expressed  with 
a  view  to  confute  the  falsehoods  of  the  Egyptun 
Gospel;  an  erroneous  narrative,  whence  Mahomet 
is  believed  to  have  extracted  many  of  those  false 
particulars  of  our  Saviour's  history,  which  he  has 
inserted  in  his  Alcoran. 

Perhaps  St.  Luke's  Gospel  was  first  written  in 
Greece,  and  republished  along  with  the  Acts  when 
he  afterwards  was  in  Egypt  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  date  assigned  above  is  probably  the  true  one  ; 


[q]  Cb.  xxiii.  26.  xxi?.  3.  xxvi.  5. 

[r]  H.  Michaelb.     See  his  Lectures  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 
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at  least  it  appears  pretty  evident  that  St.  Lous 
Gospel  was  written  about  the  year  lxi^  if  that  be 
admitted  to  have  been  the  date  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 
ST,    JOHN. 


This  Qospel  is  universally  agreed  to  have  been 
written  after  all  the  re8t>  with  a  view  of  completing 
whatever  vms  deficient  in  them  all.  This  Evange-* 
list^  independent  of  his  divine  inspiration^  must  be 
allowed  to  have  had  a  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  facts  he  relates;  and  as  he  undoubtedly  ex- 
amined all  the  other  Gospels  before  he  wrote^  he 
is  an  authentic  witness  to  their  veracity.  He  was, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  of  our 
^viour's  near  kindred.  Before  he  became  ac- 
quainte4  with  our  Lord,  he  was  a  disciple  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  probably  one  of  those  two  whom 
he  sent  to  Christ  [a].  Our  Saviour  honoured 
him  with  the  most  intimate  confidence,  and  loved 
him  beyond  his  other  Disciples.  He  and  Peter 
and  Jambs  were  (exclusive  of  the  rest)  witnesses 
of  the  raising  Jairus's  daughter,  of  Christ  s  trans- 
figuration, and  of  his  agony  in  the  Garden.  He 
was  the  only  Apostle  who  stood  under  the  cross 

[a]  John  i.  37 — 42. 
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when  Christ  was  crucified.  So  that  he  was  better 
qualified  than  any  other  to  describe  the  Miracles 
and  History  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  very  discerning 
writer  [b]  thinks  that  St.  John  in  the  life-time  of 
his  blessed  Master  wrote  down  some  of  the  heads 
of  his  discourses :  at  least  that  his  style  perfectly 
resembles  that  of  those  who  relate  the  discourses 
of  another  from  short  heads  taken  down  while  they 
were  spoken. 

But  we  are  to  consider  this  Gospel  not  only  as 
an  historical  narrative^  but  also  as  a  controversial 
treatise  designed  to  confute  Tarioas  Heresies.  For 
no  sooner  was  the  Christian  Church  established, 
but  its  doctrines  were  obscured^  debased^  and  cor- 
rupted by  errors  and  heresies  of  various  kinds : 
the  first  Heretics  assumed  the  name  of  Gnostic^^ 
i.  e.  ''  knowing  ones,"  pretending  to  superior  light 
and  knowledge.  They  were  afterwards  followed 
by  the  Nicolaitans,  whose  false  tenets  were  pro- 
pagated by  Ebion  and  CRRiNTRtJS.  These  heresies 
prevailed  most  in  Asia.  Wherefore  the  Asiatic 
Bishops  desired  St.  John  to  draw  up  a  refxitation 
of  them :  and  he,  in  compliance  with  their  request, 
composed  his  Gospel  with  a  view  to  put  those 
Heretics  ''  to  shame,  and  to  shew  that  there  is  one 
God,  who  by  '  Christ'  his  Word  made  aU  things^ 
and  that  the  Creator  and  Father  of  our  Lord  were 
not,  as  they  pretended,  distinct  beings  [c]],  Ac.** 
Wherefore  he  does  not  relate  the  birth  and  parent* 

[9]  MicHAELis.    See  his  Lectures  on  the  New  Testament. 
[c]  Ircnwus,  cmitra  Hseres.  L.  iii.  c.  2. 
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^ge  of  CnniBt,  or  even  thdse  facts  of  wkich  he> 
PjHTfeR^  bnd  jAMStjWere  eye^witnesscB^  exclusive 
of  the  other  Apostles ;  but  he  chieBy  collects  such 
disoourses  and  nicades^  as  confirm  the  doctrines 
kid  down  in  the  first  Chapter^  which  were  counter-^ 
|>oaitionft  to  those  of  Cerinthus  and  other  heresiesy 
who  mbintained  the  g^sest  errors  concerning 

CiEaiHTHUs  is  said  to  have  thought^  1.  That  the 
most  high  God  was  entirely  unknown  before  the 
tfpearance  of  CoRisr^aad  dwelt  in  a  remote  heaven 
called  Pleroma^  with  the  c^tef  Spirits  or  JEans  [d]. 

3.  That  this  supreme  pod  first  generated  an  only 
begotten  Soif>  who  again  begat  the  Word^  which 
yns  inferior  to  the  first  bom.  3.  Tliat  Christ  was  a 
sttli  lower  MoUf  though  far  superior  to  some  others. 

4.  That  there  were  two  high  ^ons  distinct  from 
Cbrist  ;  one  caled,  Lip^^  and  the  other^  Light. 

5.  That  from  the  ^ons  again  proceeded  inferior 
orders  of  spirits;  and  particularly  one  Demiur- 
gus,  who  created  this  visible  world  out  of  eternal 
matter.  6.  That  this  Demiurgus  was  ignorant  of 
the  supreme  God^  and  much  lower  than  the  JEona^ 
which  were  wholly  invisible.  7«  That  he  was 
however  the  peculiar  God  and  protector  of  the 
I«radites,  and  sent  Moses  to  them ;  whose  laws 
and  mjnnctidns  were  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation. 
8.  That  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  the  real  Son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  9.  That  the  JEon  Christ  de- 
scended upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  Dove^  when  hc( 

[d]  See  the  Introduetion^ 
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was  baptized ;  revealed  to  him  the  unknown  Father^ 
and  impowered  him  to  work  Miracles.  10.  That 
the  .^n  Light  entered  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
same  manner;  and  therefore  John  was  in  some 
respects  to  be  preferred  to  Christ.  1 1.  That  when 
Jbsus  had  propagated  the  knowledge  of  God^  and 
come  to  suffer^  Christ  left  him^  and  fled  to  the 
uppermost  heaven.  12.  That  Jesus  Christ  should 
reign  on  Earth  a  thousand  years^  and  his  disdjples 
enjoy  all  sensual  delights. — ^ome  of  the  Cerinthian 
sect  denied  also  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead ;  and 
many  of  them  maintained  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  yet  risen. 

Now  we  shall  find  St  John's  Gospel  divided 
into  three  Parts. 

Thie  1st  contains  doctrines  laid  down  in  oppofii- 
tion  to  those  of  Cerinthus  [eJ. 

The  3d  delivers  the  proofs  of  those  doctrines  in 
an  historical  manner  [f]. 

The  3rd  is  a  conclusion  or  appendix^  giving  an 
account  of  the  person  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  view 
he  had  in  writing  [g]. 

In  what  year  this  Grospel  was  written  is  not 
agreed  among  the  ancients.  It  should  seem  to 
have  been  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusaleni^ 
which  happened^in  the  year  of  our  Lord  lu,  for 
St.  John  speaks  of  that  city  as  still  subsisting: 
*'  There  is  at  Jerusalem  by  the  sheep-market  a 

[e]  Ch.  i.  1—18.  [f]  Ch.  i.  19.— xx.  l». 

[o]  Ch.  XX.  30,  to  the  end. 
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pool^  &c.  [h]'\  On  the  other  hand  it  appears^ 
from  the  Gospel  itself^  to  have  been  written  after 
the  death  of  St  Peter^  which  is  generally  placed 
in  the  year  lxviii.  For  the  other  Evangelists^ 
when  they  relate  the  cutting  off  the  high-priest's 
servant's  ear^  conceal  the  name  of  Peter^  lest  the 
Jews  should  have  a  legal  pretence  to  prosecute 
him^  and  deliver  him  to  the  Romans  to  be  capitally 
punished.  Whereas  St  John  mentions  him  ex- 
pressly by  name  [i].  Nor  could  St  John  probably 
have  interpreted  the  words  of  Christ^  ^'  Thou  shalt 
stretch  forth  thy  hands  and  another  shall  gird  thee[K],* 
concerning  the  manner  of  St  Peter's  deaths  if  it 
had  been  written  before  the  Crucifixion  of  that 
Apostle :  for  before  that  time  the  words  were  am- 
biguous. This  limits  the  writing  of  this  Gospel 
to  the  year  lxix^  a  year  expressly  specified  by  an 
ancient  writer.  Others  give  the  date  of  it  so  late 
as  A.  D.  xcvii^  but  this  is  plainly  confuted  by  the 
above  arguments. 

According  to  every  computation,  St  John  is 
allowed  to  have  closed  the  whole  Gospel  History, 
to  have  ratified  and  confirmed  the  former  Gospels, 
and  to  have  established  the  Evangelical  Canon  on 
the  firmest  ground  and  most  venerable  authority. 

[h]  Ch.  ▼.  t.         [i]  Cb.  XTiii.  10.  [x]  Ch.  xxi.  18. 
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This  forms  a  central  or  intermediate  Book  to  ooa« 
nect  the  Gospels  and  the  EBurta.  It  js  an  nsefiii 
Postscript  to  the  former^  and  a  proper  IntroductioD 
to  the  latter. 

This  divine  History  is  evidently  a  second  part  or 
continuation  of  St.  Lure's  Gospel^  as  appears  ftm 
the  very  beginning  of  it :  and  that  both  were 
written  by  the  same  Evangelist^  is  attested  by  tlie 
most  ancient  Christian  writers.  The  subscriptions 
at  the  end  of  some  Greek  MSS.  and  of  the  copies 
\of  the  Syriqc  Version,  testiQr  that  St.  Lu&Bvrrote 
the  Acts  at  Alexandria  ita  E^ypt. 

As  the  narrative  reaches  down  to  the  year  ai 
Christ  LXiii,  the  Acts  cannot  have  been  writleft 
earlier  than  that  year;  and  that  they  were  not 
written  much  later,  may  be  inferred  from  the  sub- 
ject being  continued  no  farther,  which  otherwise  it 
would  probably  have  been ;  at  least  St  Lukb 
would  have  been  apt  to  have  given  the  issue  of 
St*  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome^  as  what  the 
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Christian  reader  would  have  been  curious  to  have 
kaovrn; 

Considered  as  a  mere  humao  witness^  St.  Lujin 
was  better  able  than  others  to  draw  up  an  autben*- 
tic  history  of  the  Apostles^  as  he  had. accompanied 
St  Paul  in  so  many  of  his  Journeys.  As  he  was 
a  Physidan  by  profession^  he  was  able  to  form 
a  .socoMi  judgement  of  the  Miracles  of  St  Paul 
wrouj^  upon  the  diseased^  and  to  make  a  credible 
report  of  them.  But  he  seems  not  to  have  had  the 
gift  of  {leaUng  himself ;  for  in  Ch*  xxvii.  8^  9.  St 
Paui.,  and  not  he,  healed  the  sick  His  accounts 
are  generally  io  fuH  and  circumstantial,  that  the 
^reader  is  perfectly  enabled  to  examine  the  fact9  him- 
self/ and  to  judge  whether  they  were  attended  with 
any  decqilion  or  not^ 

,  St  Lu&B  appears  not  to  have  intended  to  write 
n  cpmplete  Eccle^iastkal  History  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church  during^  t)ie  first  xxx  years  after 
Christ's  Ascension.  For  he  almost  wholly  omits 
;what  passed  amongtbe  Jews  after  the  conversion  of 
Paul;  though  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  the 
other  Apostles  could  not  but  have  afforded  interest^ 
ing  materials. 

If  we  examine  the  contents  of  this  Book^  we 
may  observe  two  ends  pursued  in  it. 

1st  To  give  an  authentic  relation  of  the  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  first  Miracles  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  was 
established.    An  authentic  account  of  this  was  in- 
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dispensably  necessary^  since  Christ  had  so  often 
promised  the  Holy  Ghost  to  his  Disciples :  and  if  a 
Heathen  were  to  receive  this  Gospel,  he  would 
naturally  inquire,  how  it  had  been  first  promulged 
at  Jerusalem. 

3d.  To  impart  those  accounts  which  evince  the 
claim  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Church  of  Christ  :  a 
point  particularly  contested  by  the  Jews  about  the 
time  of  St  Luke's  writing  the  Acts.  St.  Paul  was 
at  that  very  time  a  prisoner  at  Rome^  upon  the 
fMX^usation  of  the  Jews^  who  became  his.  enemies 
for  having  admitted  the  Gentiles  into  the  Churdi. . 

Hence  it  is^  that  St.  Lure  relates  [^k]  the  con- 
version of  the  Samaritans^  and  [b]  the  history  of 
Cornelius^  who^  though  he  was  not  of  the  Circum- 
cision^ had^  in  consequence  of  a  divine  command^ 
been  instructed  in  the  Gospel  by  St.  Peter  himseU; 
to  whom  St  Paul's  opponents  appealed  [c]*  For 
the  same  reason  he  relates.  Chap.  xv.  what  was  de- 
creed by  the  first  council  at  Jerusalem  concerning 
the  Leyitical  Law ;  and  treats  most  fully  of  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul,  and  of  his  mission  and  trans- 
actions among  the  Gentiles. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  may  very  properly  be 
divided  into  seven  parts,  viz. 

I.  The  account  of  the  first  Pentecost  after 
Christ's  death,  and  of  the  events  preceding  it, 
contained  in  Chap.  i.  ii. 

[a]  Ch.  viii.  [b]  Ch.  &•  xi.  [c]  Gal.  ii.  5—21. 
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IL  The  Acts  at  Jerusalem^  and  throughout 
Judea  and  Samaria^  among  the  Christians  of  the 
Circumcision.  Chap.  iii.  ix.  zii. 

III.  The  Acts  in  Cesarea^  and  the  receiving  of 
the  Gentiles.  Chap.  xxi. 

IV.  The  first  circuit  of  St  Barnabas^  and  St 
Paul  among  the  Gentiles. 

V.  The  Embassy  to  Rome^  and  the  first  Council 
at  Jerusalem^  wherein  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  were 
admitted  to  an  equality.  Chap.  xv. 

VI.  The  second  circuit  of  St  Paul;  Chap.  x?i. 
xix. 

VII.  St  Paul's  third  journey  to  Rome.  Chap, 
xix.  21—88. 
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The  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  Religion 
is  contained  in  the  history  of  the  life  and  death, 
the  doctrines  and  discourses  of  our  Lord  in  the 
Four  Gospels.  Tlie  epistolaty  vrritings  of  tlie 
Apostles  were  occasional^  being  intended  to  eonfirm 
the  several  churches  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
in  the  same  rules  of  Gospel-faith  and  practice  as 
they  had  been  before  instructed  in ;  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  disputes  and  controversies^  errors  and 
false  notions,  that  prevailed  among  them. 

The  general  method  observable  in  these  Apos- 
tolic L^TTERs^  is,  first,  to  discuss  the  particular 
point  debated  in  the  Church,  or  among  the  persons, 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  which  was  the 
occasion  of  their  being  written ;  and  in  the  next 
place  to  g^ve  such  exhortations  to  every  Christian 
duty  and  virtue,  as  would  be  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  Church,  of  necessary  and  absolute  impor- 
tance; paying  a  particular  regard  to  those  virtaes, 
which  the  disputes  that  occasioned  the  Epistle 
might  tempt  them  to  neglect.  Now  the  former 
part  of  these  epistolary  writings  cannot  be  rightly 
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understood,  but  by  attending  carefully  (o  the  state 
of  the  question  there  determined.  Therefore^  the 
errors  and  vain  disputes  concerning  Faith  and 
Works^  Justification  and  Sanctificatioh^  Election 
and  Reprobation^  &c.  which  have  so  long  vexed 
and  distracted  the  minds  of  Christians,  have  all 
arisen  from  one  grand  mistake  of  applying  to  them- 
f elves  or  other  pardcular  persons  now,  certain 
pbrasea  or  passages  which  plaiply  ivferffd  tP  the 
taEN*  state  and  condition^  not  of  partieulaf  persons, 
but  of  whole  Churches,  whether  Jewish  or  Gehtile^ 
of  those  times.  Perplexed  and  puzzled  with  these 
juiotty  points,  m^ny  well-meaning  Christians  have 
been  dcawn  aside  firom  paying  a  due  regard  tp  those 
moral  and  weighty  exhortations,  which  are  most 
easy  to  be  understood,  ftnd  of  infinite  obligation  to 
be  put  in  practice  [a]. 

.  Of  the  Epistles,  xiv  are  by  St.  Paul,  wliich  are 
Aot  placed  a(;cordiog  to  the  order  of  time  in  whiph 
they  were  written ;  bat  according  to  the. precedent 
6r  supposed  rank  of  the  Churches  and  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed :  it  will  be  proper  there- 
fore to  exhibit  here  their  Chronological  Order,  ac- 
cording to  two  eminent  critics. 

[A]  Vide  Pylc 
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The  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER  of  the  Epb- 
TUB8,  &c.  according  to  Mr.  Michabus,  and  some 
others. 

EpUtk  U>,w  by.  Places  nhere  written.         d.D, 

IPETER JERUSALEM 49 

GALATIANS    ...► THESSALONICA  51 

1  THBSSALONIANS  ....     CORINTH    5« 

9THESSALONIANS  ....     CORINTH    «t 

iCORINTHrANS    EPHESUS    «7 

)8  CORINTHIANS    MACEDONIA 5« 

1  TIMOTHY    5« 

tlOMANS CORINTH.. Endof  58 

JAMES uncertain    61 

PHILEMON -s 

COLOSSUNS /  jjoME 62 

EPHESIANS ( 

PHILIPPIANS J 

HEBREWS    ROME ...65 

TITUS    NICOPOLIS vnoertaia 

2PETER uilcertain    67 

JUDE uncertain uncertain 

«TIMOTHY ROME 67 

a  EPISTLES  o»  JOHN   ...     uncertain    70 

REVELATIONS  ........    PATMOS    JJJ 
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A  Table  of  St.  PAUL'S  Epistles,  with  the  Places 
wbere^  and  Times  when  written^  according^  to 
Dr.  Labdmer. 

EputUs.  Places.  A.D. 

I  THBSSALONUNS    CORINTH 52 

S  THESSALONIANS    CORINTH 52 

PATATiAVS  (CORINTH nearendof  52 

OALAllANS I     ^  EPHESUS,  • .  begimung  of  58 

1  CORINTHIANS  •  •     EPHESUS the  beginning  of  53 

1  TIMOTHY  MACEDONIA 56 

<  MACEDONIA, 

' t     or  near  it, before  end  of  56 

%  CORINTHIANS  » •     MACEDONIA,  •  •  about  October  57 

ROMANS CORINTH,....  about  Februwy  5^ 

BPHESIANS  ROME, about  AprQ  61 

2TIMOTHY ROME, about  May  61 

PHILIPPI ANS    •  •  •  •     ROME, befcm  tbe  end  of  62 

COLOSSIANS ROME, before  tbe  end  of  62 

PHILEMON    ROME, before  the  end  of  62 

HEBREWS  . . . .  V  •  •     ROME,  or  ITALY,  in  Spring  of  63 


A  Table  of  the  CATHOUC  EPISTLES  and  the 
REVELATION,  according^  to  Dr.  Lardner. 


JAMES    JUDEA    ....J 


Epistles.  Places.  J.D. 

61 

or  beg.  of  62 

TheTwoEpistlesofPETER    ROME 64 

IJOHN  EPHESUS about  80 

2d  and  8d  of  JOHN    ....     EPHESUS    .    f**«^«««   ••  JJ 

(     and  ....    90 

JUDE » •     unknown  *  • .64  or.  65 

REVELATION PATMOSfer  EPHESUS  95  or  96 
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THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
ROMANS- 


This  celebrated  Epistle  was  Written  by  St.  P^m. 
from  Corinth,  when  he  was  setting  out  for  Jerusa- 
lem with  the  supplies  which  had  been  collected  in 
Macedonia,  .and  at.  Corinth ;  that  i3« .  according  to 
tome  erilioi  {jk},  in  the  begintfing^  or,  according  t& 
others,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  ltii  ;  which 
was  the  4th  of  the  Emperor  Nero. 

The  Christian  Church  at  Rome  appears  not  to 
have  been  planted  by  any  Apostle :  wherefore  St. 
Paul,  lest  it  should  be  corrupted  by  the  Jews,  who 
then  swanndd  Hi  Rome,  aad  of  wboAi  many  weite 
Gomrtited  t6  Chriitiattky,  acads  them  an  sfbuftect 
of  the  principal  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  endea- 
vours to  guard  (hem  against  those  erroneous  no- 
tions, which  the  Jews  had  of  Justification,  and  of 
the.  Election  of  their  own  nation. 

[a]  So  Dr.  Lardner,  who  thinks  St.  Paul  caoie  lo  Corinth  in 
November,  A-D.  67  :  and  wrote  this  Epistle  in  February  fel- 
kmiDg.    The  other  opinion  is  tliat  of  Micbarlis.    Vide  Rom, 
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Now  the  Jewg  assigned  thr^e  grauikds  for  Jtis^ 
tification.  First,  **  The  extrabrdioary  pietj  and 
merits  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  covenant  made 
by  God  with  these  holy  men/'  Thi^y  thought 
God  could  not  bate  the  cfaildrte  of  such  mieyitdci^ 
ous  parents ;  and  as  he  had  made  a  corenattt  with 
the  Patriarchs  to  bless  ihehr.  posterity,  be  wan* 
oUiged  thereby  to  pardon  their  sins.  Secondly^ 
''  A  p^ect  knowledge  and  diluent  study  of  the 
Law  of  Moses/'  They  made  this  a  plea  for  the 
temission  of  all  their  sins  and  Fices.  Thirdly^ 
''  The  works  of  the  Lentieal  La^,"  wlitcb  #tte 
to  expiate  sin,  especially  cirouidiion  and  smoh 
fices.  Hence  they  inferred  that  the  Qentilcas  mlist 
teceive  Uie  whole  law  of  Moses  in  order  to  be  jusft-^ 
fied  and  siaved. 

The  Jews'  doctrine  concerning  Election  was, 
*'  That  as  God  had  promised  to  Abraham  to  Uesa 
his  seed,  to  giv6  him  not  only  spiritual  blessing,  bist 
also  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  sdflEer  him  to  dw«H 
there  in  prosperity,  and  to  consider  him  b&  his 
Church  upon  earth  /'  That  therefore  Ihts  blessii^ 
,  extended  to  their  whole  nation,  and  that  God  was 
bound  to  fulfil  these  promises  to  them,  wbethei! 
they  were  righteous  or  wicked,  faithful  or  anbe- 
lieving.  They  even  beliered  that  a  prophet  oQgbt 
not  to  pronounce  against  their  nation  the  prophe- 
cies with  which  he  was  inspired  ;  but  watf  ratber  to 
beg  of  God  to  expunge  his  name  out  of  the  book 
of  the  living. 

These  previous  remarks  will  serve  as  a  key  to 
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unlock  this  difficult  EfMtle^  of  which  we  shall  now 
give  a  short  Analysis  [u]. 

1.  The  Epistle  b^ns  with  the  usual  salutation, 
with  which  the  Greeks  began  their  letters  [c]. 

3.  St  Paul  professes  his  joy  at  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  his  desire  to  come 
and  preach  the  Gospel  [p].  Then  he  insensibly  in- 
troduces the  capital  point  he  intended  to  prove^  viz. 

3.  The  subject  of  the  Gospel  [e],  that  it  reveals 
a  righteousness  unknown  before^  which  is  derived 
sdely  from  Faith,  and  to  which  Jews  and  Gentiles 
have  an  equal  claim. 

4.  In  order  to  prove  this^  he  shews  [f]  that  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  are  ^'  under  sin/'  t.  e.  that  Grod 
will  impute  their  sins  to  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles. 

His  arguments  may  be  reduced  to  these  syllo- 
gisms [g].  ^'  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against 
those,  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness :  t.  e. 
who  acknowlec^e  the  truth,  and  yet  sin  against  it. 

'*  The  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths ;  but  partly 
by  their  idolatry,  and  partly  by  their  other  detestable 
vices,  they  sinned  against  the  truth  they  acknow- 
ledged. 

^'  Therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against 
the  Gentiles,  and  punisheth  them. 

'^  The  Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  than 
the  Gentiles,  and  yet  they  sin. 

[b]  See  Michaelis.  [c]  Ch.  i.  1—7. 

[D]  Ver.  8—10.  [r]  Ver.  1«,  17. 

[f1  Ch.  i.  18— iii.  20.  [c]  Ch.  ii.  1,  17— «4. 
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'^  Consequently^  the  Jewish  sinners  are  yet  more 
exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God  [h  J." 

Having  thus  proved  his  pointy  he  answers  certain 
Objections  to  it. 

Objection  I.  '*  The  Jews  were  well  grounded  in 
their  knowledge,  and  studied  the  law."  He  an^ 
swers^  if  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  without  observ- 
ing it,  could  justify  them,  then  God  could  not  have 
condemned  the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by  na- 
ture [i]. 

Objection  II.  ''  The  Jews  were  circumcised." 
Answer.  That  is,  ye  are  admitted  by  an  outward 
sign  into  the  Covenant  with  God.  This  sign  will 
not  avail  you,  when  ye  violate  that  Covenant  [k]. 

Objection  HI.  ''  According  to  this  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul,  the  Jews  have  no  advantage  before  others." 
Answer.  Yes,  they  still  have  advantages ;  for  unto 
them  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  But  their 
privileges  do  not  extend  to  this,  that  God  should 
overlook  their  sins,  which,  on  the  contrary,  Scripture 
condemns  even  in  the  Jews  [l]. 

Objection  IV.  "They  had  the  Levitical  Law  and 
Sacrifices."  Answer.  From  hence  is  no  remission, 
but  only  the  knowledge  of  sin  [m]. 

5.  From  all  this  St.  Paul  concludes,  that  Jews 
and  Gentiles  may  be  justified  by  the  same  means, 
namely,  without  the  Levitical  Law,  through  Faith 
in  Christ:  and  in  opposition  to  the  imaginary  advan- 

[h]  Ch.  ii.l— 12.  [i]  Ch.  ii.  13—16. 

[k]  Ch.  iu  25— end.  [l]  Ch.  iii.  1—19. 

[M]Ch.  iii.20. 
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tages  of  the  Jews,  he  states  the  declaratioa  of  Ze* 
chariah^  that  God  is  the  God  aa  weii  of  the  Gen* 
tiles,  as  of  the  Jews  [m]. 

6.  As  the  whole  blessing  was  promised  to  the 
faithful  descendants  of  Abiuham,  whom  both  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Jews  call  his  Children,  he  proves  bis 
former  assertion  from  the  example  of  Aa&AHiJif 
who  was  an  idobtter  before  his  call,  but  was  dedar- 
ed  just  by  God,  on  account  of  his  faith,  lojog  before 
his  circumcision.  Hence,  he  takes  occasion  to  eji* 
plain  the  nature  and  fruits  of  faith  [o]. 

7.  He  goes  on  to  prove  from  God's  justice,  that 
the  Jews  had  no  advantages  over  the  Gentiles,  with 
respect  to  justification.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
had  forfeited  life  and  immortality,  by  the  means  of 
one  common  father  of  their  race,  whom  they  tJ^esH 
selves  had  not  chosen.  Now  as  God  was  willing  to 
restore  immortality  by  a  new  spiritual  head  of  a 
covenant,  viz.  Christ,  it  was  just  that  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  should  share  in  this  new  representative 
of  the  whole  race  [p]. — Chap.  v.  ver.  15,  \6, 
amount  to  this  negative  question,  ''  Is  it  not  fitting 
that  the  free  gift  should  extend  as  far  as  the  of- 
fence ?" 

8.  He  shews,  that  the  doctrine  of  Justification, 
as  stated  by  him,  lays  us  under  the  strongest  obli- 
gations of  holiness  [q]. 

9.  He  shews,  that  the  Law  of  Moses  no  longer 
conceons  us  at  all;  for  our  justification  arises  from 

[Nj  Ch.  iii.  21.  [o]  Cti.  iv.  1.  v.  11. 

[p]  Ch.  V.  1%  ,  [q]  Ch.  vi,  1— end. 
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our  appearing  in  God's  eighty  as  if  actaatty  dead 
with  Christ,  on  account  of  «3ur  sins ;  but  the  Law 
of  Moses  was  not  given  to  the  dead.  On  this  oc- 
casion be  proves  at  large,  that  the  eternal  power  of 
God  over  us  is  not  affected  by  this,  and  that  whilst 
we  are  under  the  Law  of  Moses,  we  perpetually 
become  subject  to  death,  even  by  sins  of  inadver- 
tency [r]. 

10.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  all  those,  and  those 
only,  who  are  united  with  Christ,  and  for  the  sake 
of  bis  union  do  not  live  according  to  the  flesh,  are 
free  from  all  condemnation  of  the  Law^  and  have 
an  undoubted  share  in  eternal  life  [s]. 

IL  Having  described  their  blessedness,  he  is 
aware,  that  the  Jews,  who  expected  a  temporal 
^happiness,  would  object  to  him,  that  Christians  not- 
withstanding endure  much  suffering  in  this  world. 
He  answers  this  objection  at  lai^  [tj. 

13.  He  shews  that  God  is  not  the  less  true  and 
fSetithful,  because  he  doth  not  justify,  but  rather  re- 
jects and  punishes  those  Jews  who  would  not  believe 
the  Messiah  [u]^  In  dbcussing  this  point,  we  may 
observe  the  cautious  manner  in  which,  on  account 
of  the  Jewish  prejudices,  he  introduces  it  [x]^  as 
weH  as  in  tiie  discussion  itself. 

He  shews  that  the  promises  of  God  were  never 
Riade  to  aS  the  posterity  of  Abraham;  and  that 
God  always  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  chusing 

[r]  Ch.  vii.  l--eiid.  [s]  Ch.  Tiii.  1—17. 

[t]  Cb.  viii.  18 — end.  [u]-Ch.  ii.  x.  xK 

[x]  Ch.  ix.  1—5. 
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those  sons  of  Abraham,  whom/for  Abraham's  sake, 
he  intended  to  bless,  and  of  punishing^  the  wided 
sons  of  Abraham  ;  and  that  with  respect  to  tbhpo- 
RAL  happiness  or  misery,  he  was  not  even  deter- 
mined in  his  choice  by  their  works.  Thus  he  in- 
jected Ishmael^  Esau^  the  Israelites  in  the  desart 
in  the  time  of  Moses^  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
people  in  the  time  of  Isaiah^  making  them  a  sacriSoe 
to  his  justice  [rj. 

He  then  proceeds  to  shew>  that  God  had  reasoD 
to  reject  most  of  the  Jews  then  living,  because  tbej 
would  not  believe  in  the  Messiah,  though  the  Gospel 
had  been  preached  to  them  plainly  enough  [z.] 
However,  that  God  had  not  rejected  all  his  people, 
but  was  still  fulfilling  his  promise  upon  many  tboa- 
sand  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  believed 
in  the  Messiah ;  and  would,  in  a  future  period,  fulfil 
them  upon  more ;  for  that  all  Israel  would  be  con- 
verted [a].  And  he  concludes  with  admiring  the 
wise  counsels  of  God  [b]. 

13.  From  the  Doctrine  hitherto  laid  down,  and 
particularly  from  this,  that  God  has  in  mercy  ac- 
cepted the  Gentiles;  he  argues  that  the  Romans 
should  consecrate  and  offer  themselves  up  wholly  to 
God.  This  leads  him  to  mention  in  particular  some 
Christian  duties  [c],  viz. 

14.  He  exhorts  them  to  be  suligect  to  Magistrates 
[d]  ;  the  Jews  at  that  time  being  given  to  sedition. 

[y]  Ch.  ix.  6—29.  [z]  Ch.  ix.  30.— x.  end. 

[a]  Ch.  xi.  1—32.  [b]  Ver.  8B— end. 

[c]  Ch.  xii.  [d]  Ch.  xiii.  1—7. 
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15.  To  love  one  another  heartily  [e].     And 

16.  To  abstain  from  those  vices,  which  were 
considered  as  things  indifferent  among  the  Gen- 
tiles [f]. 

17.  He  exhorts  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the 
Christian  Church  to  brotherly  unity  [o]. 

18.  He  concludes  his  Epistle  with  an  excuse  for 
having  ventured  to  admonish  the  Romans,  whom  he 
had  not  converted;  with  an  account  of  his  journey 
to  Jerusalem ;  and  with  some  salutations  to  those 
persons,  whom  he  meant  to  recommend  to  the 
Church  at  Rome  [h]. 

[r]  Ver.  2—10.  [f]  Vcr.  11— end. 

[o]  Ch.  xiv.  1.— XV.  13.  [h]  Vide  Michaelis. 
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Corinth  was  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  city,  situated 
in  Achaia,  upon  the  Isthmus  or  neck  of  land  which 
joins  Morea  to  the  rest  of  Greece.  Near  it  were 
celebrated  those  Isthmian  games,  to  which  Sl 
Paul  alludes  in  this  Epistle.  In  this  city  St.  Paul 
had  spent  two  years,  planting  a  Christian  Church, 
which  consisted,  like  most  of  the  others,  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Jewish  and  Christian  converts.  But  having 
been  absent  from  them  about  three  years,  they 
were  over-run  with  great  disorders,  and  split  into 
various  sects  and  factions. 

This  occasioned  the  following  Episde,  whidi 
was  written  by  St.  Paul,  just  before  his  departure 
from  Ephesus  [a],  about  Easter  [b],  in  the  year  of 
Christ  lvii,  in  the  third  of  the  Emperor  NeriK 

[a]  Acts  XX.  31.     I  Cor.  xvi.  8,  0. 

[b]  So  Michaelis  infers  from  cb.  ▼.  7,  8.  *<  Ye  are  an* 
leavened/*  which  he  interprets,  '<  Ye  are  now  keeping  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread." 

Dr.  Lardner  dates  this  Epistle  a  year  sooner. 
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It  was  intended  partly  to  correct  some  corruptions 
and  abuses  among  the  Corinthians^  and  partly  to 
answer  certain  queries  they  had  proposed  to  him. 

In  his  Introduction  [c],  he  expresses  his  satisftic- 
tion  at  all  the  good  he  knew  of  them^  particularly  of 
their  having  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Gospel. 

And  firsts  he  corrects  their  corruptions  and 
abuses. 

!•  He  rebukes  the  Sectaries  amoflg  them^  and 
defends  himself  against  one  or  more  false  teachers^ 
who  had  alienated  most  of  the  Corinthians  from 
him  [d]. 

S.  He  considers  the  case  of  a  notorious  offended, 
who  had  married  his  father's  wife^  t\  e.  his  own 
step-mother:  orders  them  to  excommunicate  this 
person^  and  to  acknowledge  no  public  fornicator  as 
a  brother  [e]. 

S.  He  reproves  them  for  their  covetous  and  liti- 
gious temper^  which  caused  them  to  prosecute 
their  Christian  brethren  before  heathen  courts  of 
judicature  [p]. 

4.  He  cautions  them  against  fornication,  a  vice 
to  which  they  had  been  extremely  addicted  before 
they  were  converted^  and  which  some  of  them  still 
reckoned  among  the  things  indifferent^  or  which 
might  be  practised  or  let  akine  without  breach  of 
morality  [o]. 

[c]  Ch.  L  1—0.  [d]  Ch.  i.  X.  iv.— eod. 

[b]  Ch.  V.  13.  [f]  Ch.  vi.  I— 0. 

[g]  C4i.  vi.  10-^nd. 
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In  the  NBXT  place^  he  answers  certain  queries 
they  bad  proposed. 

And^  firsts  he  determines  some  questions  relating 
to  the  marriage-stale  [h]. 

2.  He  instructs  them  how  to  act  with  respect  to 
idol-offerings  [i].  It  could  not  be  unlawful  in  it- 
ielt  to  eat  the  meat  which  had  been  offered  to 
idols ;  for  the  consecration  of  flesh  or  wine  to  an 
idol  did  not  make  it  the  property  of  the  idol,  an 
idol  being  nothings  and  therefore  incapable  of 
property  [k].  But  some  C!orinthians  thought  it 
lawful  to  go  to  a  feast  in  the  idol-temples,  which 
at  the  same  time  were  places  of  resort  for  lewd- 
ness ;  and  to  eat  the  sacrifices  whilst  praises  were 
sung  to  the  idol  [l].  This  was  publicly  joining 
in  the  idolatry. — He  even  advises  to  abstain  from 
such  participation  as  was  lawful,  rather  than  give 
offence  to  a  weak  brother ;  which  he  enforced  by 
his  own  example,  who  had  abstained  from  many 
lawful  things^  rather  than  create  offence  to  tha 
Gospel. 

3.  He  answers  a  third  query^  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  women  should  deliver  any  thing 
in  public^  when  called  to  it  by  a  divine  impulse  [m} 
And  here  he  censures  the  unusual  dress  of  both 
sexes  in  prophesying,  which  exposed  them  to  the 
contempt  of  the  Greeks,  among  whom  tiie  men 
usually  went  uncovered,  and  the  women  veiled. 

[H]  Ch.  vii.  1— end.  [i]  Ch.  mi.  1.  xL  L 

[K]  Ch.  X.  26—30.  [l]  Ch.  viu.  10.  x.  M^l^ 

[m]  Ch,  xi.  a— 17.  vcr.  18—34.  ^ 
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He  also  takes  occasion  here  to  censure  the  irre- 
gularities committed  at  their  love-feasts^  &c.  and  in 
the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghosts  &c.  [n]. 

4.  He  asserts  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  which 
some  among  the  Corinthians  doubted,  and  others 
denied  [o]. 

He  then  concludes  with  some  directions  to  the 
Corinthian  Church  concerning  the  manner  of  col* 
lecting  alms ;  promises  them  a  visit ;  and  salutes 
some  of  the  members  [p].   . 

[n]  CIi.  xii.  xiii.  xiv,  [o]  Ch*  xt, 

[p]  Ch.  xvi.    Vide  Micbaelis. 
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Stw  Paul's  first  Epistle  had  wrought  different 
effects  among  the  Corinthians:  Many  of  them 
entered  into  themselves :  they  excommunicated  the 
incestuous  man ;  requested  St.  Paul's  return  with 
tears^  and  vindicated  him  and  his  office  against  the 
false  teacher  and  his  adherents.  Others  of  them 
still  adhered  to  that  adversary  of  St  Paul^  expressly 
denied  his  Apostolical  Office^  and  even  furnished 
themselves  with  pretended  arguments  from  that 
Epistle.  He  had  formerly  promised  to  take  a  jour- 
ney from  Ephesus  to  Corinth^  thence  to  visit  the 
Macedonians,  and  return  from  them  to  Corinth  [a]. 
But  the  unhappy  stale  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
made  him  alter  his  intention  [bJ,  since  he  found  be 
must  have  treated  them  with  severity.  Hence  his 
adversaries  partly  argued,  1st,  That  St  Paul  was 
irresolute  and  unsteady;  and  therefore  could  not  be 
a  prophet.  2dly^  The  improbability  of  his  ever  com- 
ing to  Corinth  again^  since  he  was  afraid  of  them. 

[a]  2  Cor.  i.  15.  16.  [b]  Ver.  23. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
when  SL  Paul^  after  his  departure  from  Ephesus^ 
having  visited  Macedonia  [c],  received  an  account 
of  the  above  particulars  ^rom  Titus  [d]^  and  there* 
fore  wrote  them  his  second  Epistle  about  the  end 
of  the  same  year  [b],  or  the  beginning  of  tvui. 

The  contents  of  this  Epistle  are  these. 

}.  He  gives  the  Corinthians  an  account  of  his 
sufferings  to  that  time,  and  of  the  comfort  he  deriv- 
fid  from  meditating  on  the  Resurrection  [f]. 

3.  He  vindicates  himself  against  those  who  would 
not  consider  him  as  a  true  Apostle,  because  he  had 
altered  his  resolutions  [o]. 

3.  He  forgives  the  incestuous  man  [h]  ;  and 
tells  the  Corinthians  how  much  he  longed  for  their 
amendment  [i].  ^~~" 

4.  He  treats  of  the  office  committed  to  him  of 
preaching  the  Redemption ;  and  highly  prefers  it  to, 
preaching  the  Law ;  to  which  probably  his  adver- 
saries had  made  great  pretences.  They  had  ridi* 
culed  his  sufferings ;  which  he  shews  to  be  no  dis- 
grace to  the  Gospel  or  its  ministers :  and  here  he 
gives  a  short  abstract  of  the  doctrine  he  preaches  [eJ. 

5.  He  shews  it  to  be  his  office^  not  only  to  preach 

[c]  Acts  XX.  i.  [d]  2  Cor.  vii.  5,  6. 

[b]  So  Dr.  Lardner,  who  dates  it  from  Macedonia  about 
fSept  or  Oct.  lvii. 

[f]  Ch.  i.  1—11,  [g]  Ch.  i.  12— ii.  4. 

[h]  Ch.  ii.  5—11.  [i]  Ver.  12,  la. 
[k]  Ch.  ii.  14.  v.— end. 
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the  Redemption  by  Christy  but  to  inculcate  certain 
duties,  and  particularly  that  of  flyings  from  iddatry 
(an  oblique  censure  of  those  who  attended  theidd- 
feasts  [lJ). 

6.  He  endeavours  once  more  to  win  their  confi- 
dence^ by  telling  them  how  affectionately  he  was 
disposed  towards  them^  and  rejoiced  at  their  amend- 
ment [m]. 

7.  He  exhorts  them  to  a  liberal  collection  for  the 
Christians  in  Judea  [n]. 

8.  He  vindicates  himself  against  those  who 
thou^t  him  deficient  in  the  evidences  of  his  Apos- 
tleship^  and  imputed  his  caution^  when  at  Corinth, 
to  his  consciousness  ofmot  being  a  true  Apostle  [o]. 

.  [l]  Ch.  vL  [ic]  Ch.  ?ii.  1—16. 

[n]  Ch.  viii.  1.  ix.  16. 
[o]  Ch.  X.  to  the  end.    Vide  Michaclis. 
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The  Galatians  were  descended  from  those 
Gaub^  who  had  formerly  invaded  Greece,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Lower  Asia.  St  Paul  had 
preached  the  Gospel  among  them  in  the  year  li, 
soon  after  the  council  held  at  Jerusalem  [a].  Asia 
swarmed  at  that  time  with  zealots  for  the  law  of 
Moses,  who  wanted  to  impose  it  upon  the  Gentiles 
I  b].  Spon  after  St.  Paul  had  left  the  Galatians, 
these  false- teachers  had  got  among  them,  and  want- 
ed them  to  be  circumcised,  &c.  This  occasioned 
the  following  Epistle,  which  an  eminent  critic  [c] 
thinks  was  written  in  the  same  year,  before  St 
Paul  left  Thessalonica :  though  others  [d]  date  it 
about  the  end  of  the  year  lii,  or  in  the  very  b^in- 
ning  of  Liii,  before  St  Paul  set  out  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem by  way  of  Ephesus. 

The  subject  of  this  Epistle  is  much  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  only  this  ques- 

[a]  Acts  x?i.  6.  [b]  Acts  xv.  1. 

[c]  Michaelifl.  [d]  Dr.  Lardner,  Sec. 
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tion  is  more  particularly  considered  here,  '*  Whether 
Circumcision^  and  the  full  observance  of  the  Leviti^ 
cal  Law^  were  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  a  Chris- 
tian convert  V* 

It  seems  these  Judaizing  Christians^  whose  in^ 
direct  views  St.  Paul  exposes  [e],  at  first  only 
laboured  to  represent  Circumcision  as  necessary  to 
salvation^  without  obliging  the  Gentiles  to  observe 
the  whole  Levitical  Law  [f]  ;  yet  they  insisted  upon 
the  Christians  receiving  the  Jewish  festivals  and 
^sabbatical  years  [o]. 

Their  principal  arguments  were^ 

1,  '^  That  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem^  SU  Peter 
hi  particular^  and  the  whole  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
considered  Circumcidon  as  necessary ;  that  St< 
Paul  was  only  a  deputy  from  that  Church,  and  his 
doctrine  only  to  be  regarded  so  far  as  it  agreed 
with  that  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem/'  This 
obliged  St  Paul  to  declare,  not  only  that  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  perfectly  concurred  with 
him^  but  also  that  he  was  an  immediate  Apostle  of 
Chbist. 

S-  ''That  St.  Paul  himself  had  changed  his 
opinion^  and  now  preached  up  the  Levitical 
Law  [my  They  urged  perhaps  that  he  had  caased 
Timothy  to  be  circumcised  just  liefore  he  came  Uf 
them  [i]. 

[b]  Ch,  vl  12, 13.  [f]  Acts  XV.  1.    GaL  v.  3. 9. 

[g]  Ch.  iv.  10.  [h]  Gal.  i.  8. 10.  v.  11. 

[i]  Acl8  xvi.  8.    Gal.  li.  ». 
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3.  *'  That  all  the  promises  of  God  were  made  to 
the  sons  of  Abraham ;  and  that  whoever  would  par- 
take of  Abraham's  blessings  must^  like  bim^  be  cir- 
cumcised.''   This  objection  he  fully  answers  [k]. 

4.  ^'  That  Isaiah  foretold  an  approaching  con- 
version of  the  Heathens^  and  promised  children 
from  among  them  to  Sion^  or  Jerusalem  ;  and 
therefore^  if  the  Gentiles  desired  to  be  children  of 
the  Church  of  Jeiiisalem^  they  ought  to  conform 
to  the  rites  of  that  Church/'  In  answer  to  this 
the  Apostle  shews^  that  these  chiklren  were  not 
promised  to  the  Jewish^  but  to  the  ancient  or 
Jebusite  Jerusalem  [l]. 

St.  Paul  frequently  directa  Christians  to  bear 
with  the  weakness  of  those  Jewish  converts  who 
observed  the  Levitical  Law  [m].  But  the  Galatian 
Church  consisted  of  Gentiles;  and  the  wfaoie  im-> 
port  of  this  Epistle  is^  that  they  sbould  not  be 
circumcised. 

In  the  two  last  chapters  are  some  pmctical  ez« 
hortations^  designed  chiefly  i^ainst  the  ^nio^osities 
and  partialities  which  these  disputes  bad  bred 
among  them. 

[k]  Gal.  Ki.  7.  W.  m 

[l]  Ch.  iv.  19^—31.   The  words,  ver.  2.%  <'  Siiuu  is  a  inoani 
in  Arabia,"  are  thought  to  be  a  gloss  crept  into  the  text 
[m]  Roin.  xiv.    Acts  xxi.  23,  24. 20. 
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ElpHEsus  was  the  chief  city  ef  all  Asia  on  this  side 
Mount  Tauras.  St.  Paul  had  passed  through  it  in 
the  year  liv,  but  without  making  any  stay  [a].  The 
following  year  he  returned  to  Ephesus  again,  and 
stayed  there  three  years  [b].  During  his  abode 
there^  he  completed  a  ?ery  flourishing  Church  of 
Christians  ;  the  first  foundations  of  which  had  been 
laid  by  some  inferior  teachers.  As  Ephesus  was 
frequented  by  persons  of  distinction  from  all  parts 
of  Asia-minor^  St  Paul  took  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  in  the  ancient  countries  [c] ;  and  the 
other  Churches  of  Asia  were  considered  as  (he 
daughters  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus ;  so  that  an 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  wqs^  in  effect^  an  Epistle 
to  the  other  Churches  of  Asia  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  year  lxi,  St.  Paul  was  carried  prisoner 
to  Rome  for  the  first  time ;  and  during  his  confine- 

[a]  Actsxviii.  19—21.  [b]  Ch.  xix. 

[c]  Ver.  10. 
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ment  Ihere^  which  was  not  very  close  [d],  he,  wrote 
the  Epistles  to  Philemon^  Uie  Colossians^  the 
EpHEsiANs,  and  Philippians. 

Hence  all  these  Epistles  bear  so  g^eat  a  resem* 
blance  in  their  style  and  manner.  Of  these  fpur^  a 
learned  writer  [b]  thinks  the  Epistle  to  the.  Ephe- 
siAns  was  first  written  by  the  Apostle  in  the  spring 
A.  D.  uci^  as  soon  as  conveniently  could  be;  after 
his  friends  at  Rome  had  taken  a  lodging  for  him, 
and  he  wias  settled  id  it. 

This  Epistle  was  intended  to  establish  the  Ephe^; 
SUNS  in  the  faith ;  and  to  this  end^  to  give  them 
more  exalted  views  of  the  love  of  God^  and  of  the 
excellence  and  dignity  of  Christ  :  To  shew  them 
they  were  saved  by  grace,  and  that  the  Gentiles 
(however  wretched  they  had  been  once)  had  now 
equal  privileges  with  the  Jews:  To  encourage 
them,  by  declaring  with  what  steadiness  he  (St 
Paul)  suffered  for  the  truth,  and  with  what  earnest- 
ness he  prayed  for  their  establishment  and  perse- 
verance  in  it ;  and  finally  to  engage  them  to  the 
practice  of  those  duties,  which  became  them  as 
Christians  [f]. 

The  city  of  Ephesus  was  distinguished  by  pecu- 
liar vices  and  sins,  which  are  alluded  to  in  this 
Epistle,  and  in  those  to  Timothy. 

1.  It  was  the  genuine  seat  of  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  Diana,  who  was  called  2QTEIPA,'or  the 

[d]  Acts  nxvnu  31,  32.  [e]  Dr;  Lardnen 

[f]  Vide  Doddridge, 
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Saviour  Ooddess :  in  opposition  to  which  St  Paul 
caDs  the  trae  Deity  2QTHP,  or  the  Saviour  God,  in 
his  Epistle  to  Timothy  [a]. 
•  2.  The  Ephesians  were  remarkaUe  for  the  prac- 
tice of  superstitious  arts  [h]. 

3.  They  were  vain  in  their  dre38  [i]. 

4.  They  were  remarkable  for  lewdness  aad 
drunkenness,  and  gloried  in  obscenity  of  Isn-* 
guage  [e]. 

An  eminent  critic  [l]  thinks  the  Christians  of 
Ephesus  were  also  tainted  with  the  errors  of  the 
Essenes ;  an  accoant  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
below  in  the  Introduction  to  the  First  EpisYLEto 
Timothy. 

[6]  1  Tim.  i.  1.  U.  8.  [h]  Acts  xuu  18, 10. . 

.  [i]  See  1  T«m-  n.  9,  10.  [&]  Cph.  ch.  v. 

[l]  M«  Micbaelis.   See  bis  Lectares  on  the  New  Tatameet 
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Philippi  was  a  city  of  no  great  extent^  in  Mace* 
donia^  near  the  borders  of  Thrace.  The  Chrialian 
religion  was  first  planted  there  about  the  year  li^ 
by  St  Paul  [a J,  who  left  St.  Lukb  and  Timothy 
to  carry  on  the  work.  He  afterwards  paid  them  a 
second  visit  [b],  and,  it  is  probable,  saw  them 
afterwards  a  third  time. 

This  Epistle  was  sent  at  the  same  time  with  th6 
preeedBng,  viz.  a.  d.  lxii  or  uoii*  The  design  of 
it  seenn  to  be.  To  comfort  the  Philippians  imder 
the  concern  they  had  expressed  for  his  imprison- 
ment at  Rome ;  To  check  a  party  spirit  that  had 
crept  in  among  them ;  and  to  promote  on  the  con- 
triary,  an  entire  union  and  harmony  of  affection ; 
To  guard  them  against  being  seduced  from  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Christian  fiBiith  by  judaizing  teachers  ; 
To  Mpport  them  under  the  trials  with  which  they 
struggled ;  And,  above  all,  to  inspire  them  with  a 
concern  to  adorn  their  holy  profemion  by  the  most 
eminent  attainments  in  the  divine  life  [c]. 

[a]  Acts  xvL        [b]  Acts  xxu  6«        [c]  Vide  Doddridge. 
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CoLossE^  (or/ as  it  was  anciently  written^  Colassie) 
was  a  considerable  city  of  Phrygia  in  Asia-minor. 
St.  Paul  himself  bad  not  been  at  this  dty  when 
he  wrote  this  Epistle  |^ a],  though  he  hud  some 
years  before  travelled  through  Phrygia*  However, 
Epaphras  had  founded  a  Christian  Church  at  Co-: 
losse,  and  probably  in  the  ndgfabouring  cities  'of 
Laodicea  and  Hierapolis  [b].  It  is  probaUe  that 
some  Colossians,  who  had  heard  St.  Paul  preach  at 
Ephesus  [c],  might  be  converted  by  him ;  and 
among  them  Philemon^  to  .whom  St.  Paul  ad- 
dressed his  Epistle  so  intituled. 

Now  the  Churches  of  Colosse,  Laodbea,  and 
IlierapoUs,  were  exposed  to  rtiore  imminent  danger 
of  being  seduced  by  false  teachers,  as  they  had  not 
received  the  Gospel  immediately  from  an  Apostle, 
but  from  Epaphras  ;  and  as  they  might  question, 

[a]  Col.  iu  1.  [b]  Col.  i.  7.  iv.  12, 13. 

[c]  Act9xU,10. 
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whether  Epaphras  did  not  err  in  some  respects ; 
this  occasioned  St  Paul's  anxiety  for  them  [d], 
and  induced  him  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  Epa- 
phras by  this  Epistle  [b],  which  was  written  from 
Rome  about  the  same  time  with  the  preceding^ 
A.D.  LXii  or  Lxiii.  A  learned  writer  [f]  thinks 
this  and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  were  sent  away 
together  by  Tychicus  and  Onesimus^  although  that 
to  Philemon  was  probably  first  delivered. 

The  more  immediate  occasion  of  writing  to  the 
Colossians^  was  an  Epistle  St.  Paul  had  received 
FROM  the  Laodiceans  [a],  which  an  eminent  critic  [h] 
thinks  contained  some  written  queries  relating  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Essenes^  and  this  Epistle  was 
intended  to  answer  them.  What  those  doctrines 
were^  see  in  the  Introduction  to  the  first  Epistle 
TO  Timothy. 

This  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  salike  that  to 
the  Ephesians^  both  in  language  and  contents^  that 
the  one  will  greatly  illustrate  the  other. 

[d]  Col.  ii.  1.  [e]  Col  i.  7.  iv.  12, 13. 

[j]  Lardner.    See  also  Michaelis. 

[o]  Ch.  iv.  16.  [h]  Michaelis. 
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THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
THESSALONIANS. 


ThessIllonica  was  in  St.  Paul's  time  the  capital 
of  Macedonia.  St.  Paul  bad  preached  the  Gospel 
iketre  in  the  year  li  [a^  :  some  few  among  the 
Jews  received  the  Gospel ;  but  a  great  muUitiide 
of  those  Heathens^  who  confessed  one  oalj  true 
God[B],  became  converts  to  Chbist.  Henoe  the 
majority  of  the  Church  consisted  of  native  Heaihens« 
who  had  formerly  been  idolaters  [c].  The  Jews^ 
ever  jealous  of  the  adnijssion  of  tiie  Gentiles  to  the 
same  privileges  with  therosdvesi  raittd  snch  a  dia- 
turbance>  that  St  Paul^  with  Silas,  was  obliged 
suddetily  to  withdraw  :  they  even  pursued  him  to 
Berea.  He  left  Silas  and  Timothy  tbere>  and 
fled  to  Athens,  ordering  them  to  follow  him  [d]. 
Timothy  did  not  long  continue  there  with  St. 
Paul,  but  was  sent  back  to  Thessalonica  [is],  and 
when  he  returned,  found  St.   Paul  at  Corinth ; 

'   [a]  Acts  xvii.  [b]  Zii3o^m'£XX«ftc. 

[c]  1  Tbess.  i.  9.  [d]  Acts  xvii.  14»  15. 


[e]  1  Thcss.  ill.  1,  2. 
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where  he  resided  a  year  arid  a  half  [t]  ;  nnd  in  the 
former  part  jof  that  tiine  (hk  Epistle  WM  profbably 
vfiitfea,  viz.  ftbdut  a.  d;  jlu. 

With  reg^  to  the  state  of  ibe  Gbuicb  of  Tbe»- 
•alonica^  the  loiowkdffe  of  whicb  is  requisite  to 
UMkcstand  these  two  Epistles. 

1.  It'eoMistedehiefly  of  Gentiles,  smd  of  some 
Jewish  members.  It  is  probable  that  thu  teachet^ 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  chapter  [o],  were  con?erts 
from  Judaism  ;  at  least  such  Greeks  as  had  before 
been  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion. 

2.  This  Church  being  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
oppressed  by  the  powerful  Jews,  required  to  be 
established  in  the  faith.  St.  Paul  therefore  in  the 
three  first  chapters  endeavours  to  convince  the 
Thessalonians  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his  Gos- 
pel, both  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  had  been  imparted ;  and  by  his  own 
conduct  when  among  them. 

3.  An  error  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  last  Judgment  The  Thessalonians, 
like  most  of  the  primitive  Christians,  thought  the 
day  of  Judgment  would  happen  in  their  time. 
They  imagined  those,  who  lived  to  see  it  take 
place,  would  have  great  advantage  over  the  de- 
ceased foithful,  which  was  probably  to  consist  en 

[f]  St.  Paul  came  tb  ^re  before  the  end  of  the  yeardl^  and 
staid  till  the  begiDoing^f  %S.    Lardner. 

[g]  Ver.  12. 
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their  entering  immediately  on  the  Millenium.   Tbia 
error  he  combats  in  the  fourth  chapter. 

4.  Some  of  this  Church  who  refused  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  teachers^  had  at  the  same  time 
given  themselves  up  to  disorder ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  carried  on  this  unruliness^  under  a  pretence 
of  teaching  or  edifying  others  :  On  this  accoiuit, 
the  Apostle  gives  the  admonitions  in  the  fifth 
chapter  [h]. 

[h]  Vcr.  11—14, 
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THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
THESSALONIANS. 


The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  sent 
from  Corinth  soon  after  the  First,  viz.  a.  d.  lii. 
St.  Paul  found  the  Thessalonians  stiH  considered 
the  day  of  Judgement  as  at  hand^  and  that  the  dis- 
orders before'  reproved  were  still  carried  on  among 
them.  He  therefore  in  this  second  Epistle  shews, 
that  the  last  day  was  still  distant,  from  some  pro- 
phecies notl  yet  fulfilled ;  and  gives  them  more 
particular  directions  how  to  conduct  themselves 
towards  those  disorderly  persons. 

M.  Michaelis  thinks  that  3  Thess.  ii.  2.  refers  to 
some  Epistles  forged  in  St  Paul's  name  to  propa* 
gate  the  [above  .error;  and  to  certain  calcuhtions 
and  false  prophecies  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 
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THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 

TIMOTHY. 


We  have  an  aceoimt  of  Timothy  ia  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  [a]^  and  in  otiher  jmrts  of  tbe  New  Testa- 
nent  {b]»  firom  Mrjiich  he  appears  to  fiave  beeo  a 
ypM&i  of  most  excelleat  quajiities^  ^nd  almost  con*- 
stantly  tiiie  iconpanioa  of  i^  Piut. 

Tliis  First  Epistleto  him  is  by  some  dated^  a.  d. 
%xv,  but  by  others  on  better  grounds  [c]  about 
A.  D.  LTi^  or  hrui,  at  the  ^u^  of  St  Paui/s  ^oytvey 
into  Macedonia  [d].  This  Aposlle  beipg  ^obliged 
to  retire  from  Ehnatssus  earlier  than  be  inteafled^  on 
acconiit  of  the  instmreeticHi  rai^  by  Demetrius  {&]» 
left  Timothy  behind  him  to  restore  perfe^  pider  in 

[a]  Acts  xvi.  1 — 3. 

[b]  2  Tim.  i.  6.  AcU  xiv.  ft  Tim.  iiu  10, 11.  1  Tim.  it.  14. 
2  Tim.  i.  6.  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  Heb.  xiii.  23.  See  also  tlie  address 
to  2  Cor.  Pkilipp.  Coloss.  1  and  2  Thess.  Pbilem. 

[c]  See  Michaelis,  Lardner.  The  place  where  this  Epistle 
was  written  is  not  certainly  agreed ;  though  it  is  likely  St  Paul 
was  either  in  Macedonia,  or  near  it. 

[d]  Acts  XX.  1.  [e]  Acts  xix. 
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the  Cburch,  to  fill  the  Ecdesiastical  Offices,  and  to 
withstand  False  Teachers. 

As  some  of  the  Ephesians  would  not  obey  him, 
and  others  attempted  to  force  themselves  upon  hiiti 
as  Biriiops  and  Ministers,  St  Paul  wrote  this  Epis- 
tle, which  be  might  lay  before  them  as  liis  eommis^ 
sion ;  so  that  k  is  rather  to  the  Ephisiaks  than  to 
Timothy  [p]. 

An  eminent  critic  [o]  thinks  this  first  Epistie  to 
Timothy,  and  those  to  the  Ephbsiaks  and  Colos- 
siANs,  were  levelled  against  certain  errors. prevalent 
among  them>  which  the  Essrnbs  (a  Jewish  sect) 
had  borrowed  from  oriental  Philosophers:  They 
held,  1.  That  God  was  surrounded  by  Demons  or 
Angelsi  who  were  mediators  with  God/  and  there- 
fore to  be  worshipped.  2.  That  the  soul  is  defiled 
by  the  body ;  that  aU  bodily  enjoyments  hurt  the 
soul ;  whieh  they  believed  to  be  immontal,  ^though 
they  seem  to  have  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  as  it  would  only  render  die  soul  sinful  by  fae^ 
kig  reunited  to  it.  3.  That  there  was  a  great 
mystery  in  numbers,  particularly  in  the  number 
Seven ;  they  therefore  attributed  a  natural  holiness 
to  the  Seventh  or  Sabbath  day,  which  they  observed 
more  strictly  than  the  other  Jews.  They  spent  their 
time  mostly  in  contemplation ;  abstained  from  mar- 
riage, and  every  gratification  of  the  senses;  used 
washings,  and  thought  it  sinful  to  touch  certain 
things ;  regarded  wine  as  poison,  &c. 

[f]  See  1  Tim.  iii.  18.  iv.  6. 12,  13,  v.  23. 

[g]  M.  Micbaelis. 
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In  opposition  to  these,  St  Paul,  in  these  three 
Epistles,  shews  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  the 
Angels,  and  warns  Chrbtians  against  worBhipping 
them.  He  censures  the  observation  of  Sabbo^; 
rebukes  those  who  forbade  marriage,  andthetoadh 
ing  of  certain  things ;  and  who  delivered  command- 
ments of  men  concerning  meats,  and  prohibiled 
them.  He  permits  Timothy  to  drink  wine ;  bhnes 
those  who  abstain  from  nourishing  their  bodies; 
and  enjoins  bodily  exerdise*  He  cautions  againit 
a  philosophy,  which  teaches  all  these  things;  and 
against  persons,  who  assume  a  great  appearance  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  He  delivers  Hymensus  oyer 
to  Satan,  because  he  pretended  there  vras  no  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh. 

The  same  learned  writer  thinks  the  errors  of  the 
Essenes  had  found  their  vmy  into  these  Cburchei 
through  Apollos  [h],  who  was  of  Alexmidria,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  the  Essenes  prevailed;  and 
also  through  the  twelve  Christians  mentioned  in 
Acts  xix  [i],  who  appear  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Christian  doctrines.  He  conjectures  that 
''the  vagabond  Jews,  Exorcists  [&],"  were  of 
this  sect 

[h]  Acts  xvii.  24,  xii.  1—7.  [i]  Vcr.  1—7. 

[k]  Ver.  18. 
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'  Tmis  Epistle^  according  to  some  critics  [a],  was 

I  written  by  St  Paul,  at  Rome^  during  bis  first  im« 

^  prisonment  there^  and  was  sent  to  Timothy  in  the 

summer  of  the  year  lxk     But  others  [u]  rather 
^  think  it  was  written  during  the  Apostle's  last  impri- 

f      «     sonment  there^  not  very  long  before  he  sealed  the 
truth  with  his  blood;  which  is  commonly  placed 
\  about  A.  D.  LXYi  or  lxyii. 

f  That  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus,  or  in  Lesser 

^  Asia,  when  this  Epistle  was  sent  to  him,  appears 

f  from  the  frequent  mention  in  it  of  persons  residing 

i  at  Ephesus.    The  false  teachers,  who  had  before 

thrown  this  church  into  confusion,  grew  every  day 

worse:    insomuch    that  not  only  Hymensus^  but 

Philetus,  another  Ephesian  heretic,  now  denied  the 

Resurrection  of  the  dead.    They  were  led  into  this 

error  by  a  dispute  about  words.     At  first  they  only 

annexed  various  improper  significations  to  the  word 

[a]  So  Dr.  Lardner.  [b]  So  ^f  •  Micfaaelis,  and  olhen. 
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Resurrection,  till  at  last  they  denied  the  thing; 
pretending  that  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead  was 
only  a  Resurrection  from  the  death  of  sin,  and  so 
was  already  past  This  error  was  probably  deri?ed 
from  the  Extern  philosophy,  which  pbced  the 
origin  of  sin  in  the  body.  This  Epistle  consists 
chiefly  of  affectionate  advices  to  Timothy,  thence- 
forwajrd  to  be  active  in  opposing  those  folse  teach- 
ers, and  in  propagating  the  GoqpeL 
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This  may  be  called  an  Epistle  to  the  Cretaks. 
For  St  Paul  meant  not  so  moeh  ta  instruct 
Trrus^  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  rule  to  lay  before 
the  Cretans^  to  which  he  might  a{qpeal^  whenever 
unworthy  and  unqualified  persons  attempted  toob* 
trade  themselves  into  the  Episcopal  office. 

Titus  was  a  Greek  [a]^  and  probaUy  owed  hia 
conversion  to  St  Paul  [b]  ;  who  fourteen  years 
after^  took  him  with  him  to  Jerusalem^  to  the  Great 
Council  held  there  in  the  year  xux.  And  as  Trrus 
was  of  Gentile  parents^  St.  Paul  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  circumcised^  that  he  might  not  abridge 
the  liberty  of  the  Gentile  converts  [c].  Some  years 
after,  St  Paul  dispatched  him  to  C!orinth^  to  bring 
him  an  account  of  the  state  of  that  Church  [n];  and 
afterwards  sent  him  thither  again^  to  hasten  the 
collection  for  the  poor  Christens  in  Judea  [b]. 
After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  him^  till  he  is  men- 
tioned in  this  Epistle  as  having  been  with  St  Paul 
in  Crete. 

[a]  Gal.  ii.  3.  [b]  Tit.  i.  4.  [c]  Gil.  ii.  I— S. 

[d]  2  Cor.  xii.  18.  viL  6.  13.  ,  [v]  Cb.  viii,e. 
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This  Epistle,  according  to  Dr.  Lardner^  was 
written  towards  the  end  of  the  year  lyi^  while  St 
Paul  was  in  Macedonia,  or  near  it  Bat  M.  Mi- 
chaelis  and  others  think  it  was  more  probably  writ- 
ten in  St.  Paul's  last  progress  through  the  Asiatic 
Churches,  between  his  first  and  second  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  though  the  precise  year  they  are 
not  able  to  determine.  Titus  had  been  left  at 
Crete,  to  settle  the  Church  which  St  Paul  had 
probably  established  there  in  his  first  journey  to 
Rome  [p],  and  afterward  [g].  The  Churches  in 
Crete  had  not  hitherto  had  any  Bishops  and  Minb- 
ters :  Titus  was  to  appoint  them :  but  he  was  to 
be  upon  his  guard  against  some  of  the  circumcision, 
who  aspired  to  ecclesiastical  offices. 

The  Island  of  Crete  was  the  parent  of  Roman 
and  Greek  idolatry ;  and  Cretans  so  far  exceDed 
other  nations  in  inventing  Gods,  that  they  were 
called  The  Liars.  They  were  also  distingiiished 
for  unnatural  vices  and  a  spirit  of  sedition. 

The  Cretan  converts  to  Christianity  were  indeed 
obliged  to  forsake  idolatry  and  the  worship  of  im- 
ages :  but  as  the  Cretans  were  Egyptians  by  descent, 
and  bad  long  intermixed  the  whims  of  Egyptian 
philosophy  with  Judaism,  and  as  they  had  embraced 
Christianity  very  early;  no  Church  was  in  greatar 
danger  of  adopting. the  absurd  and  heathen  genea* 
logics  of  God,  of  his  only  b^otten  Son,  and  of  the 
iEons.  Hence  St.  Paul  warns  them  against  these 
errors  [h], 

[p]  Acts  Mvn,  8.  [o]  Tit  i.  5, 

[h]  Tit.  I  14.  ill.  9.     V  ide  Midiaelis. 
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PnitEMON  seems  to  have  been  a  substantial  man  at 
Colosse,  who  had  a  spacious  house^  in  which  a 
part  of  the  Christian  Church  assembled,  and  in 
which  travelling  Christians  were  entertained  [a]. 
The  want  of  public  inns  among  the  ancients  made 
this  hospitality  needful;  and  it  was  particulaiiy  en- 
joined to  Christians^  to  recefve  one  another  hospita- 
bly :  but^  as  every  individual  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  entertain  Christian  strangers,  the  Churches  seem 
to  have  appointed  one  or  more  of  their  principal 
members  for  this  purpose  [b].  This  was  the  office 
of  Deacons,  so  that  Philemon  had  an  office  in  the 
Church ;  and  indeed  he  is  by  some  of  the  ancients 
entitled  Bishop  of  Colosse.  Whatever  his  minis- 
terial office  was,  he  is  by  St.  Paul  called  ''his 
fellow-labourer  [c]."  His  son  Archippus,  to  whom 
this  Episde  is  also  addressed,  had  just  before  been 

[a]  Vcr.  M.  [b]  Rom.  xvi.  22. 

[c]Ver.l,  2. 
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Deacon  in  the  Church  of  Colosse  [d]  ;  he  is  accord- 
ingly mentioned  with  honour  by  St  Paul,  who  not 
only  styles  him  his  fellow-labourer  like  his  fiBtther^ 
but  also  his  fellow-soldier. 

Philemon  seems  to  have  been  one  of  St.  Paul's 
first  fruits  of  th^  Church  of  Ephesus^  and  not  to  have 
been  converted  like  the  rest  by  Epaphras^  but  by 
St  Paul  himself  [e]  ;  having  probably  come  to 
Ephesus  while  St.  Paul  was  there. 

This  Epistle  was  written  from  Rome  (at  the  same 
time  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians^  Philippians, 
&c.)  about  A.  D.  Lxii^  or  lxiii.  The  occasion  of 
ii  was  this:  Onesimus^  Philemon's  slave^  had 
robbed  him^  and  fled  to  Rome.  There  St.  Paul 
meeting  with  h!m^  converted  him  to  the  Christuui 
Faiths  and  having  kept  him  some  time  to  be  satisfied 
of  his  reformation,  sends  him  back  to  his  master 
with  this  letter ;  which  has  always  been  admired 
for  its  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  masterly  address^ 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  fine  model  of  Efnstolaiy 


writing. 


[d]  Col.  i?.  J7.  [s]  CoL  iv.  19. 
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This  apostolic  letter^  according  to  the  best  authors, 
lH>tb  ancient  and  modern^  was  the  genuine  work  of 
^t  Pkvl  [a]  ;  and,  according  to  the  ancients^  was 
originally  written  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  Ian** 
guage ;  out  of  which  it  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
sotne  A]poslolic  person,  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
either  St.Luj^E  or  Ci4]sment.  8ome  eminent  critics; 
hbweVer^  among  the  moderns,  find  reason  to  tiynk 
our  pres^^  Greek  copy  was  not  a  translation,  but 
the  original ;  and  that  the  ancients  were  mistaken 
in  this  respect. 

St.  Paul,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  did  not 
prefix  his  fmme  to  this  Epistle,  for  a  yery  obvious 
reason,  that  he  might  not  too  early  awaken  the  pre- 
jiidices  conceived  against  him  by  the  Jewisb  con- 
verts, which  might  have  led  them  to  throw  it  aside 

[a]  Many  proofs  of  this  may  be  collected  from  this  Epistle 
itself.  It  is  evident^  from  chap.  ii.  8.  that  the  writer  was  not 
on^  of  Ckrist's  .Disqij^les.  See  Dr.  Lardnbr,  who  has  fally 
discussed  this  point,  and  finds  reason  to  give  it  to  St.  Pavl. 

H   2 
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unperused.  It  was  written  towards  the  end  of  (or 
soon  after)  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome  [bL 
A.  D.  LXiii^  to  the  converted  Jews  of  Palestine^  here 
called  Hebrews,  as  distinguished  from  the  Hellenists^ 
or  foreign  Jews.  A  severe  persecution  had  deprived 
them  of  the  Apostle  St.  James^  and  had  rendered 
almost  that  whole  Church  wavering  in  the  fiuth. 
To  confirm  some,  and  to  recover  others  from  their 
apostacy,  was  the  purport  of  this  Epistle. 

As  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
would  naturally  insist  on  the  divine  authority  of 
Moses,  on  the  majesty  and  gbry  attending  its 
promulgation  by  the  Ministry  of  Angels,  and  the 
great  privilege  it  aflbrded  those  who  adhered  to  it: 
The  Apostle  shews, 

I.  That  in  all  these  several  articles  Christianity 
had  an  infinite  superiority  to  the  Law. 

This  topic  he  pursues  from  chap.  i.  to  xi.  wherein 
he  reminds  the  believing  Hebrews  of  the  extraordi- 
nary favour  shewn  them  by  God,  whose  glory  was 
far  superior  to  that  of  Angels  [c] ;  very  naturally  in- 
ferring from  hence,  the  danger  of  despising  Christ 
on  account  of  his  humiliation,  which,  in  perfect  con- 
sistence with  his  dominion  over  the  world  to  come, 
was  voluntarily  subniitted*  to  by  Him  for  wise  and 
important  reasons :  particularly  to  deliver  us  from 
the  fear  of  death,  and  to  encourage  the  freedom  of 
our  access  to  God  [d].     With  the  same  view,  he 

[b]  di.  X.  34.  xiii.  22, 23.  [c]  Ch.  I  tbrottghoiit. 

[d]  Cli.  ii.  throughout. 
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magnifies  Christ  as  superior  to  Moses,  their  great 
legislator;  and  from  the  punishment  inflicted  .on 
those  who  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  Moses, 
infers  the  danger  of  contemning  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel  [b].  And  as  it  was  an  easy  transition  ;to  call 
to  mind  on  this  occasion  that  Rest  in  Canaan^  to 
which  the  authority  invested  in  Moses  was  intended 
tojead  (hem;  the  Apostle  hence  cautions  them 
against  unbelief,  as  what  would  prevent  their  enter- 
ing into  a  superior  state  of  Rest  to  what  the  Jews 
ever  enjoyed  [p].  This  caution  is  still  further  en- 
forced by  awful  views  of  God's  omniscience^  and  a 
lively  representation  of  the  High-Priesthood  of 
Christ  [g].  In  the  next  place,  he  intimates  the 
very  hopeless  situation  of  those  who  apostatise  from 
.Christianity  [h];  and  then,  for  the  comfort  and 
confirmation  of  sincere  believers,  displays  to  them 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  his  faithful  adherence  to 
his  holy  engagements ;  the  performance  of  which 
is  sealed  by  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  Heaven  as 
our  Forerunner  [i].  Still  further  to  illustrate  the 
character  of ,  our  Lord,  he  enters  into  a  parallel 
between  him  and  Melcuizedec,  as  to  their  title  and 
descent;  and,  from  instances  wherein  the  Priest- 
hood of  Christ  surpassed  that  under  the  Law  [k]. 
From  these  premises  the  Apostle  argues,  that  the 


[e]  Ch.  iii.  1—13.  [P]  Ch.  iii.  14.  iv.  II. 

[g]  Ch.  iv.  12.  V.  14.  [h]  Ch.  vi.  10. 

[ij  Ch.  vi.  U.  to  Ihc  end.        [k]  Ch.  vii.  1—17. 
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Aaroioiefli  Piieslhood  was  not  only  ex^^ed,  bot 
^eoawmmated  by  that  of  CHRlfirr,  to  Wbidh  k  was 
^tity  mtrodiKtory  afid  subservient ;  and  o^  course^ 
(hat  the  obligation  of  the  Law  wa^  h«M^fi>rtb  dis- 
«olved  [l].  Then  recapitalating  what  h6  had 
already  demonstrated  concerning  the  superior  dig*- 
nity  of  Chrisi^'s  Priesthood,  he  henee  illu^tratM  the 
distinguished  excellence  of  the  New  Cofemiftt^  as 
not  only  foretold  by  J^ktMiAu,  but  evkteri%  en- 
riched with  much  better  promises  th^i^Ch«Old[if]: 
Explaining  further  the  doctrine  of  the  Priesithood 
and  intercession  of  CH&ist,  l^  con^parfiig  H  iHdi 
what  the  Jewish  High-Priests  did  on  th^  gttet  day 
of  atonement  [n].  Afterwards  he  enlarges  on  fhe 
necessity  of  shedding  CHftisfs  Mood,  and  (he  suf- 
ficiency of  the  atonement  madd  by  it  [o] ;  and 
proves  (hat  the  legal  Ceremtoies  ciould  not  by  any 
meiins  purify  the  conscience :  whence  he  infers  Che 
ifisufficiency  of  (he  Mosaic  Law,  and  (he  necessHj 
of  looking  beyond  U  [pj:  He  then  urges  the 
Hebrews  to  improve  the  privileges  which  such  an 
High-Priest  and  Covenant  confer^d  upon  tbem^  (o 
(he  purposes  of  approacbtng  6od  with  eoi^Adetiee, 
4o  a  constant  attemJUtnce  on  his  Worstlip^  and  most 
4)enev€dent  regards  to  each  other  [q]. 

The  Apo$tte  having  thus  bbviated  the  insimia- 
(ions  and  objections  of  the  Jews;  for  the  satisfac- 

[l]  CIu  vii.  18,  to  the  end.  [m]  Ch*  viii^  tbroi^boul. 

[N]  Ch.  ix.  I— 14,  [o]  Ch-  i%.  V>,  to  tl^  cad. 

[p]  Ch.  X.  1—15.  [g]  Cb.  x.  15—25. 
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tibn  and  estidbyshment  tji  tbe  fadUeving  Hebrews^ 
pvooieds 


ILTb  prepate.aild.lMiify  theHr.  minds  against 
the  fitoml  of  pehsec^itionv  which  in  part  had  al- 
ready be&lleh  tbdro^  and  was  likely  to  continue^, 
and  be  often  renewed.  He  reminds  them  of  those 
extretn^es  they  had  endured^  and  of  the  fatal 
effects  which  wouM  attend  their  Apostacy  [r]; 
caUing  to  their  remembrance  the  eminent  examples 
of  faith  and  fortitude  exhibited  by  Holy  Men  and 
recorded  in  the  OM  Testament  [s].  He  concludes 
his  dbcourse  with  glancing  at  many  other  illustrious 
Worthies;  and  besides  those  recorded  in  Scripture^ 
refers  to  the  case  of  several^  who  suffered  upder 
the  persecution  of  AntiochusEpiphanes.  SMaccab* 
chap.  viii.  &c.  [t]. 

Having  thus  finished  the  argumentative  part  of 
the  EpisUe^  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  a  general  appli- 
cation;  in  which  he  exhorts  the  Hebrew  Christians 
to  patience^  peace^  and  holiness  [u];  cautions  them 
against  secular  views  and  sensual  gratific^ons^  by 
hying  before  them  the  incomparable  excellence  of 
the  blessings  introduced  by  the  Gospel,  which  even 
the  Jewish  (Economy^  glorious  and  magnificent  as  it 
was^  did  by  no  means  equal[x3 ;  exhorts  them  to  bro- 
therly affection^  purity^  compassion^  dependance  on 

[r]  Ch.  X.  26,  to  the  end.  [s]  Ch.  xi.  1—29. 

[t]  Ch.  xi.  30.  xii,  2.  [u]  Ch.  xii.  3—14. 

[x]  Ch.  xii.  15—29. 
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the  divine  care,  sted&stnet&in  theprofessibn  of  the 
truth,  a  life  of  thankfulness  to  Grod,  and  benevcdeiiGe 
to  man  [y]:  and  concludes  the  whole  with  reoom- 
Unending  their  pious  ministers  to  their  particular  re- 
gard, intreating  their  prayers,  saluting  them,  and 
pronouncing  on  them  a  solemn  benediction  {%]. 

[y]  Ch.  91111.  1— 16«  [z]  Cb.  xiil  17,  to  ^  ewL 
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This  and  the  following  Epistles  are  probably  called 
Catholic  or  General,  because  most  of  tbem  were 
writtien,  not  to  particular  Churches,  but  to  the 
Faithful  dispersed  throughout  whole  countries.  The 
SECOND  and  third  Epistles  of  St.  John  are  ddded  to 
them,  only  because  they  were  written  by  the  same 
hand  that  wrote  the  firsts  and,  would  haTe  been  lost 
had  they  been  copied  separately. 

This  Epistle  was  written  by  St  James  the  Less, 
the  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleophas,  styled  the  brother, 
t.  e.  kinsman  of  our  Lord,  who  statedly  resided  at 
Jerusalem,  and  is  said  by  the  ancienta  to  have  been 
the  first  Bishop  of  that  city :  where  he  is  believed  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  former  part  of  the 
year  lxii  ;  and  to  have  written  this  Epistle  a  short 
time  before  his  death :  which  a  leamdi  writer  [a] 
thinks  might  be  partly  occasioned  by  the  offence 
taken  at  this  Apostolic  letter. 

It  is  generally  understood  to  be  addressed  to  the 

[a]  Dr.  Lardaer. 
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Jewish  Converts  to  ChristiaiHty  d^iersed  abroad  in 
the  more  distant  regions :  and  that  the  Apostle's 
design  is  partly  to  exhort  the  Christian  Converts  to 
constancy  in  sufferings  and  partly  to  warn  them 
against  certain  J^trish  vicH. 

But  Dr.  LardKH^  thitab  i\^  this  Epistle  was 
written  to  aD  Jews,  of  every  denomination  through- 
out the  worlds  whether  Christians  or  otherwise :  for 
this  reason  the  Apostle  does  not  wish  them  grace  or 
peace  from  Jesus  Christ,  though  he  does  not  dis- 
semble his  own  character  J  nor  does  he  condude 
with  any  Christian  benediction :  And  though  a  krge 
part  of  the  Epistle  is  applicable  to  Christians,  there 
are  several  paragraphs,  which  seem  particuhriy  ad« 
dressed  to  unbelieving  Jews  {b}. 
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ST.  PETER. 


This  Apostolic  Letter  is  probably  addressed  to 
such  Gentiles  as  had  forsaken  Idolatry  and  believed 
in  the  true  God,  without  having  been  circumcised, 
and  who  afterwards  became  Christians;  such  as 
Cornelius  the  Centurion ;  i  e.  Christians  from 
among  the  Proselytes :  ''  Elect  (or  declared  to  b^ 
such)  through  sancUfication  of  the  Spirit  [a]/'  The 
whole  Epistle  abounds  in  assurances  that  these  con- 
verts were  regenerate  and  become  children  of  God^ 
without  Levitical  sacrifices,  merely  througb  Ctfiusi:^. 
This  Eipistle  was  written  from  a  city  called  by 
St.  PsrsR,  BAftYLON ;  this  some  think  to  have  been 
Babylon  in  Assyria,  whicb^  though  demofisked, 
might  possibly  have  some  few  Christians  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  however  the  generality^  both  anci- 
ents and  modems^  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  figura- 
tive name  for  Rome.  But  M.  Michaelis  proposes  a 
query^  Whether  Jerusalem  might  not  be  shadowed 
under  that  name :  He  also  thinks  it  was  written  so 
early  as  the  year  xlix^  soon  after  the  great  Coun- 

[a]  Vide  ch*  i.  2.  compared  with  Acts  x.  44—47.  xi.  15—17. 
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cil  held  there.  But  the  more  received  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  much  later ;  either  in  the  year  lxiii  or 
LXiy,  or  at  latest  lxt  [b]. 

St  Peter's  chief  design  is^  to  confirm  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Paul,  which  the  false  teachers  pretend- 
ed  he  was  opposing ;  and  to  assure  the  Proselytes, 
that  they  stood  in  tlie  true  grace  of  God  [c].  With 
this  view  he  calls  them  elect,  and  mentions,  that 
they  had  been  declared  such  by  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  them  [d].  He  assures  them  that 
they  were  regenerate  without  circumcision,  merely 
through  the  Gospel  and  Resurrection  of  Christ 
[e]:  and  that  their  sufferings  were  no  argumeDt 
of  their  being  under  the  displeasure  of  God,  as  the 
Jews  imagined  [f}.  He  recommends  it  to  them, 
to  hope  for  grace  to  the  end  [g].  He  testifies,  that 
they  were  not  redeemed  by  the  Paschal  Lamb,  but 
through  Christ^  whom  God  had  pre-ordained  for 
this  purpose  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  [h  J. 

[b]  Dr.  Lardner.  [c]  Ch.  v.  1«, 

[d]  Ch.  L  1,  2.  [E]  Ver.  3, 4,21-25, 

[f]  Ver..  6—12.  [oj  Ver.  13. 
[h]  Ver.  18—20. 
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This  second  Epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten  many  years  after  the  former^  viz.  in  a.  d.  lxvii^ 
a  short  time  before  St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  which 
happened  in  lxyiii^  and  to  which  he  alludes  in  one 
or  two  places  [a]. 

The  general  design  of  this  Epistle  is^  to  confirm 
the  doctrines  and  instructions  delivered  in  the 
former  Epistle ;  ^'  To  excite  the  Christian  Converts 
to  adorn  and  stedfasUy  adhere  to  their  holy  Religion 
as  a  Religion  proceeding  from  God,  notwithstanding 
the  artifices  of  false  Teachers^  whose  character  is  at 
large  described ;  and  notwithstanding  the  persecu- 
tion of  their  bitter  and  inveterate  enemies." 

The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  has  been  doubted, 
from  the  peculiar  style  of  the  2d  Chapter,  which  is 
different  from  the  other  parts  of  St.  Peter's  writ- 
ings. Bishop  Sherlock  supposes^  that  the  Apostle, 
describing  in  that  Chapter  the  character  of  such 
seducers  as  endangered  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
Converts,  adopts  the  language  and  sentiments  of 
some  Jewish  author,  containing  a  strong  description, 
in  the  Eastern  manner,  of  some  false  prophets  in 
that,  or  an  earlier  age. 

[a]  Ch.  i.  13,  14. 
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This  Epistle  of  St.  John  (if  it  is  not  rather  a  litde 
Treatise)  appears,  as  well  as  his  Gospel^  to  have 
been  wriXten  against  Cerinthus :  In  it  he  also,  alludes 
to  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  the  other  GTuostics^ 
espeoiaUy  in  the  admonitions  to  walk  in  the  light, 
to  keep  undefiled  from  sensual  sins^  and  to  dlistain 
from  idols.  For  whilst  Cerinthus  taught^  that  the 
law  of  Moses  was  abolished ;  the  others  maintain- 
ed  that  eating  things  offered  to  idols,  and  fornication, 
were  indifferent  acts. 

In  opposition  to  those  errors^  St  John  lays  down 
three  positions:  1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  walk  in 
the  lights  and  keep  clear  of  fleshly  lusts^  in  order 
to  partake  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  2.  That  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  new  commandment  of  loving 
one  another.  3.  That  Jesus  was  Christ  and  the 
Son  of  God^  not  only  in  his  baptism,  but  also  at  the 
shedding  of  his  blood. 

This  little  Treatise  or  Epistle  is  directed  to  all 

[a]  So  Dr.  Lardner. 
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Christians^  wheresoever  dispersed ;  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  such  critics  as  apply  c.  ii.  18^  to  the  last 
time  of  the  Jewish  state.  Others  suppose  it  to  have 
been  written  after  the  Jewish  war  [a],  about  the 
year  lxxx  ;  and  others  even  so  late  as  the  year 
xci,  or  xcii. 

[a]  So  Dr.  Lardner. 
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These  are  improperly  denominated  Catholic  or 
General^  being  inscribed  to  two  singfle  persons,  the 
one  to  some  lady  of  distinction^  the  other  to  Gaios, 
or  Caius ;  probably  the  same  person  whom  St  Paul 
at  Corinth  styles  his  host  [a],  and  who  is  celebrated 
for  his  hospitality  to  his  brethren.  But  a  leaned 
writer  [b]  rather  thinks  he  was  an  eminent  Cbrii- 
tian^  who  lived  in  some  city  of  Asia  not  far  froffl 
Ephesus^  where  St  John  chiefly  resided  after  he 
had  left  Judea. 

These  Letters  are  conjectured  to  have  been  seat 
about  the  same  time  with,  or  soon  after,  the  former. 

[a]  Rom.  xvL  23.    1  Cor.  i.  14.  [b]  Dr.  Lanlaer. 
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This  was  written  by  Jude,  or  Judas^  the  brother 
of  James  the  Less.  The  remarkable  similarity  be- 
tween this  and  part  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter 
was  probably  owing  to  both  writers  drawings  their 
character  of  the  false  teachers  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  false  prophets  in  some  ancient 
Jewish  author :  and  it  is  also  possible  that  St.  Jude 
might  have  the  second  Epistle  of  St  Peter  before 
him.  They  both  prove,  against  certain  heretics 
(probably  the  Gnostics,)  that  a  great  day  of  judgment 
is  impending,  and  conclude,  from  the  judgments  of 
God  formerly  exerted,  that  God  will  be  an  avenger 
of  evil. 

This  is  believed  to  have  been  written  after  most 
(if  not  all)  the  other  Apostolical  Epistles ;  when  St. 
Jude  was  arrived  at  a  very  old  age.  Dr.  Mill 
even  dates  it  a.  d.  xc  :  others  suppose  it  to  have 
been  written  much  earlier ;  yet  after  that  of  St. 
Peter,  about  a.  d.  lxv,  or  lxvi. 
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Tbis  prophetical  book  is  agreed  to  hwe  been  Writ- 
ten by  St  John  the  EvANObLisT,  who^  acodtdin^  t# 
Eusebius,  was  bcihished  to  Patnkes^  ati  Isle  m  the 
^gean  Seia^  and  there  ^received  the  yisions  ceotaiDed 
In  this  book,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reif  n  of  Dood- 
tian^  abont  th^  year  xcvi.    Others  suppose  it  wAs 
written  before  the  destnlclioh  of  Jerusalem.    Thk 
is  the  opinion  of  M.  Mtchaelis,  who  dates  it  so  earijr 
as  the  time  of  Claudius  or  Nero^  bug  before  St 
JoHK's  Gospels  or  Episttes.     In  this  he  foHews  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtoh,  who  coneludes  it  must 
have  been  composed  in  an  early  period  of  St.  ^obu's 
life,   because  the  styte^  he  lhihks>  abouncte  with 
Hebraisms^  and  is  not  penned  in  such  good  and 
fluent  Greek  as  the  Gospels  and  Epistles ;  which  he 
supposes  were  written  when  the  Apostle  had  ac- 
(|Uired  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  ike  G«eek 
tongue.      Other  critics  however  do  not  allow  Sb 
great  a  difference  of  language  between  this  and  St 
John's  other  writings ;  at  least  not  more  than  what 
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they  think  may  be  occasioned  by  the  difference  of 
subject^  arising  from  allusions  to  the  prophetic  books 
€f  the  Okl  Testament^  or  from  the  abruptness  and 
obscurity  of  the  prophetic  style.  It  is  again  urged^ 
that  die  Revblation  mentions  no  other  heresy,  as 
flourishing,  but  that  of  the  Nicokitans  [a],  which 
subsisted  long  before  that  of  Cerinthus^  against 
which  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  between  a.  d.  lxv 
and  uiwm,  and  therefore  the  Revelation  must  have 
been  written  k>ng  before.  In  opposition  to  this^  it 
18  doubted  wliether  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
were  founded  so  early  as  the  times  of  Claudius  or 
Nero ;  or  had  at  least  undergone  such  great  changes 
and  revelations  as  are  idluded  to  in  this  Book.  It 
iias  likewiae  been  thought  improbable  that  the  Apos* 
tie  should  give  this  prophetic  and  mysterious  Book 
before  ever  he  had  delivered  a  phin  and  simple  nar- 
rative of  the  Life  of  his  Master;  the  latter^  as  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  nse  to  Christians,  would 
naturally  be  first  afforded  them ;  and  the  Apostles 
woukl  be  most  likdy  to  lay  down  the  great  and  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity  ingeneral,  before 
they  would  think  of  entering  into  the  state  of  par- 
ticular Churches,  or  describe  the  events  of  future 
times,  whether  near  or  remote. 

[a]  The  NicoLAiTANS,  aocordiog  to  ancient  writers,  were  a 
sect  who  taught  the  lawfulness  of  lewdness  and  idolatrous  saerl* 
6ces ;  the^f  were  so  called  from  one  Nicolas  their  founder.  B^ 
NicolaitaDs  in  Scripture  are  thought  to  be  meant,  in  general, 
lewd  and  profligate  persons,  who  aim  at  nothing  but  their  own 
secular  advantage. 
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Some  other  arguments  for  the  more  early  date  of 
this  book  are  given  by  M .  Michaelis^  and  others ; 
but^  as  they  allow  them  all  to  be  subordinate  to  that 
urged  above  from  the  uncommon  prevalence  of  the 
Oriental  idioms  in  this  book  beyond  what  are  found 
in  the  other  writings  of  St.  John^  this  will  not  be 
judged  very  decisive^  if^  after  all^  it  should  appear 
that  this  is  no  more  than  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  subject ;  and  that  St.  John,  expressing  in  Greek 
the  images  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Prophets^  had  a 
particular  reason  for  adopting  their  phraseology  and 
idioms,  as  being  inseparable  from  the  prophetic 
style  [b]  ;  so  that^  upon  the  whole^  perhaps^  we  may 
reasonably  abide  by  the  express  testimony  of  Ire. 
naeus  [c],  that  this  sacred  Book  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian ;  as  that  ancient  Father  was  a 
Disciple  of  Polycarp^  who  had  been  a  Disciple  of 
St.  John  himself. 

But  at  whatever  period  of  his  Life  the  Revelation 
was  composed,  there  is  strong  internal  Evidence  [d] 
as  well  as  the  most  convincing  positive  Testimony^ 
that  this  book  was  written  by  St.  John  the  Evange* 
list  [e].     It  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  contents  are 

[b]  See  wbi*  is  urged  od  the  Subject  of  Prophetic  Style,  in 
Dr.  Hurd's  Lectures,  referred  to  below.  See  particularly  Ser- 
mon the  ninth. 

[c]  Advers.  Haeres.  lib.  vi.  cap.  30.  p.  449.  ed.  Grab.  See 
also  Eusebius,  Chron.  lib.  i.  £d.  Seal.  p.  80.  Vide  etiam  p. 
164.  lib.  posterioris,  and  Chroo.  Can.  p.  208.  Hist.  Ecdes.  Ub. 
iii.  cap.  18.  Bp.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  iiL  p.  14, 16. 

[d]  See  Dr.  Twells,  M.  Michaelis,  *c, 
[e'J  See  Lardner,  Doddridge,  &c. 
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of  a  prophetic  nature,  and  that  they  exhibit  a  series 
of  visions^  descriptive  of  very  important  events  that 
were  to  succeed  in  the  course  of  ages. 

Many  ingenious  and  learned  men  have  undertaken 
to  illustrate  this  sacred  Book,  and  even  to  put  out 
very  precisely  the  particular  events  predicted  by 
its  inspired  Author;  but  their  success  has  not  al- 
ways been  answerable  to  their  sanguine  expecta. 
tions«  Perhaps  a  complete  and  perfect  Commentary 
must  be  reserved  for  future  ages,  when  many  of  the 
events  have  taken  place,  which  are  predicted  in  it^ 
but  remain  at  present  unaccomplished. 

However,  the  pious  student  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged from  the  perusal  of  these  divine  Prophe^ 
cies :  and  it  is  certain  that  he  could  never  sit  down 
to  consider  them  with  so  much  advantage  as  he  can 
at  present,  when  he  is  furnished  with  so  excellent 
an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  these  and  all  other 
Prophecies,  which  regard  the  Christian  Church,  in 
the  Lectures  lately  published  by  the  learned  and  in- 
genious  Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn  [fJ. 

To  this  admired  writer,  it  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  refer  the  Reader^  and  he  will  lead  him  to  as  ex* 
cellent  a  Commentator  in  the  great  and  admirable 
Joseph  Mede ;  to  whose  works  these  :ew  Lectures 
are  a  most  useful  Introduction.  It  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  give  a  short  extract  from  the  latter^  to  assist 

[r  J  Introduction  to  the  StU(iy  of  the  Prophecies  concerning 
the  Christian  Church,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  Church 
of  Papal  Rome,  in  xii  Sermons,  Stc.  by  Richard  Hurd,  D.  D, 
London,  177*i»Bvo.  1 
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the  reader  in  forming  a  distinct  idea  of  the  method 
in  which  the  whole  Book  of  the  Apocalypse  is  dis- 
posed ;  which  he  will  readily  do^  if  he  observes  that 
it  !H  resolvable  into  three  great  Parts. 

The  first  Part  is  that  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches^  contained  in  the  first  three  chapters. 
Tbis^  as  containing  little  or  nothing  prophetic,  is  not 
at  all  considered  by  Mr.  Mede. 

The  second  Part  (with  which  Mr.  Mede  begins 
his  Commentary)  is  that  of  the  sealed  Book,  from 
chap.  iv.  to  chap.  x.  and  contains  the  fetes  of  the 
Roman  empire,  or  its  Civil  Revolutions ;  yet  with  a 
reference  stiD  to  the  state  and  fortune  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Church. 

The  third  Part  is  that  of  the  open  Boo&,  with 
what  follows  to  the  end ;  and  exhibits,  in  a  more 
minute  and  extended  view,  the  fetes  of  the  Christian 
Church,  especially  during  its  apostacy,  and  after 
its  recovery  from  it. 

This  third  Division  may,  fVirther,  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  two  Parts. 

The  first  contains  in  Chap.  xi.  a  summary  view  of 
what  should  befall  the  Christian  Church,  contem- 
porary with  the  events  deduced  in  the  second  Part, 
concerning  the  Empire;  and  is  given  in  this  place, 
in  order  to  connect  the  second  and  third  Parts,  and 
to  shew  their  correspondence  and  contemporaneity. 
See  Mr.  Mede's  Clavis,  p.  424,  and  Comment. 
Apocalypt  p.  476. 

The  second  Part  of  the  last  Division  (from  chap, 
xii.  to  the  end)  givea^  a  detailed  account  of  what 
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should  befall  the  Christiaa  Church  in  distinct  and 
several  of  them  synchronical  Visions. 

*«*  Here  we  should  conclude ;  but  as  ike  eurioue  Reader  may 
desire  to  be  informed  how  the  Predictions  revealed  in  this  Book  of 
St.  Joho  have  usualfy  been  interpreted  and  applied  by  Protes- 
tants^ we  shallf  consistent  with  our  subject,  subjoin,  A  KEY  TO 
THE  PROPHECIES  CONTAINED  IN  THE  REFELA- 
TION.  This  is  extracted  from  the  learned  Dissertations  of  Dr. 
Kewtoo,  Bishop  ii/*  Bristol  [o]:  to  which  the  Reader  is  referred  for 
a  more  full  ilksstration  of  the  several  parts,  as  the  conciseness  of 
our  plan  only  admits  a  short  an^^fysis  or  abridgment  of  them. 

£g]  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  which  have  remarkably 
been  fulfilled^  and  at  this  Time  are  fulfiling  in  the  World,  vol. 
iU*  8vo. 
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Nothing  of  a  prophetical  nature  occurs  in  the 
first  three  Chapters^  except^  L  what  is  said  concern- 
ing the  Church  of  Ephesus,  that  her  ^'  Candlestick 
shall  be  removed  out  of  its  place/'  which  is  now 
verified,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  the  other  Asiatic 
Churches  which  existed  at  that  time ;  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  having  been  taken  from  them,  not  only 
by  their  heresies  and  divisions  from  within^  but  by 
the  arms  of  the  Saracens  from  without :  And,  2w 
concerning  the  Church  of  Smtrna,  that  she  shall 
*'  have  tribulation  ten  days  f  that  is,  in  prophetic 
language,  ten  years ;  referring  to  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  which  alone  of  all  the  general  perse- 
cutions lasted  so  long. 

The  next  five  Chapters  relate  to  the  opening  of 
the  Seven  Seals ;  and  by  these  Seals  are  intimated 
so  many  different  periods  of  the  prophecy.  Six  of 
those  Seals  are  opened  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Chapters. 

The  first  Seal  or  period  is  memorable  for  con- 
quests. It  commences  with  Vespasian,  and  termi- 
nates in  Nerva  ;  and  during  this  time  Judsa  was 
subjugated. 

The  second  Seal  is  noted  for  war  and  slaughter. 
It  commences  with  Trajan,  and  continues  through 
his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successors.  In  this  period, 
the  Jews  were  entirely  routed  and  dispersed ;  and 
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great  was  the  slaughter  and  devastation  occasioned 
by  the  contending  parties. 

The  third  Seal  is  characterised  by  a  rigorous 
execution  of  justice^  and  an  abundant  provision  of 
corn^  wine^  and  oil.  It  commences  with  Septimius 
Severus.  He  and  Alexander  Severus  were  just  and 
severe  emperors^  and  at  the  same  time  highly  Cele- 
brated for  the  regard  they  paid  to  the  internal 
felicity  of  their  people  by  procuring  them  plenty 
of  every  thing,  and  particularly  corn,  wine,  and 
oil.  This  period  lasted  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Septimian  family. 

The  fourth  Seal  is  distinguished  by  a  concur- 
rence of  evils,  such  as  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and 
wild  beasts ;  by  all  which  the  Roman  empire  was 
remarkably  infested  from  the  reign  of  Maximin  to 
that  of  Diocletian. 

The  fifth  Seal  begins  at  Diocletian,  and  is  sig- 
nalized by  the  great  persecution,  from  whence 
arose  that  memorable  ^Era,  the  Mvo.  of  Martyrs. 

With  Constantine  begins  the  sixth  Seal,  a  period 
of  revolutions,  pictured  forth  by  great  commotions 
in  earth  and  in  heaven,  alluding  to  the  subversion 
of  Paganism,  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity. 
This  period  lasted  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great  to  that  of  Theodosius  the  first. 

The  seventh  Seal  includes  under  it  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  prophecy,  and  comprehends  seven 
periods  distinguished  by  the  sounding  of  seven 
Trumpets. 

As  the  Seals  foretold  the  state  of  the  Roman  em- 
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pire  before  and  till  it  became  Chri$tian,  so  the 
Trumpets  foreshow  the  fate  of  it  afterwards ;  each 
Trumpet  being  an  alarum  to  one  nation  or  other, 
rousing  them  up  to  overthrow  that  empire* 

Four  of  these  Trumpets  are  sounded  in  the 
eighth  Chapter. 

At  the  sounding  of  the  firsts  Alaric  and  his  Gottis 
{nyade  the  Romau  empire,  besiege  Rome  twice, 
and  set  it  on  fire  in  several  places*  At  the  sound- 
ing of  the  second^  Attila  and  his  Huns  waste  Uie 
Roman  provinces  and  compel  the  Eastern  Emperor 
Theodosius  the  Second^  and  the  Western  Emperor 
Valentinian  the  Thirds  to  submit  to  shameful  terras. 
At  the  sounding  of  the  third,  Genseric  and  his 
Vandals  arrive  from  Africa:  spoil  and  jdiander 
Rome^  and  set  sail  again  ynth  immense  weakh  and 
innumerable  captives.  At  the  sounding  of  the 
fourth^  Odoacer  and  the  Heruli  put  an  end  to  the 
very  name  of  the  Western  Empire ;  Tbeodoric 
founds  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy ;  and 
at  last  Italy  becomes  a  province  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire^ Rome  being  governed  by  a  Duke  under  the 
Exarch  of  Ravenna. 

As  the  foregoing  Trumpets  relate  chiefly  to  the 
downfell  of  the  Western  Empire,  so  do  the  two 
following  to  that  of  the  Eastern.  They  are  sonnd- 
ed  in  the  nii^,  tenth,  and  part  of  the  eleventh 
xhwpter. 

At  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  Trumpet,  Mahomet 
that  blazing  star  appears,  opens  the  bottomless  pit^ 
and  with  bis  Locusts  the  Arabians  darkens  the  sun 
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%nd  air.  And  at  the  sounding  of  the  sixths  a  period 
not  yet  finished,  the  four  Angels,  that  is^  the  four 
SuItanieSy  or  Leaders  of  the  Turks  and  Othmans, 
are  loosed  from  the  river  Euphrates.  The  Greelc  or 
Eastern  Empire  was  cruelly  ^'  hurt  and  tormented" 
under  the  fifth  Trumpet;  but  under  the  sixths  U 
was  ^' slain,"  and  utterly  destroyed 

The  Latin,  or  Western  Church  being  in  no  wise 
reclaimed  by  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern^  but 
still  persisting  in  its  idolatry  and  wickedness;  at 
(he  beginning  of  the  tenth  Chapter^  and  under  the 
sound  of  this  ^th  Trumpet,  is  introduced  a  Vision 
preparative  to  the  Prophecies  respecting  the  Wes- 
tern Churchy  wherein  an  Angel  is  represented 
having  in  his  band  a  little  Book,  or  Codicil^  de- 
scribing the  calamities  that  should  overtake  that 
Church.  The  measuring  of  the  temple^  &c.  shews, 
(hat  during  all  this  period  there  will  be  some  true 
Christians^  who  will  conform  themselves  to  the  rule 
of  God's  vrotdj  even  whilst  the  outer  court,  that  is^ 
tiie  external  and  more  extensive  part  of  this  Temple 
or  Church,  is  trodden  under  foot  by  Gentiles^  i.  e. 
such  Christians  as,  in  their  idolatrous  worship  and 
persecuting  practice  resemble  and  out-do  the  Gen- 
tiles themselves.  Yet  against  these  corrupters  of 
religion,  there  will  always  be  some  true  witnesses 
to  protest,  who,  however  they  may  be  overborne 
at  times,  and  in  appearance  reduced  to  death,  yet 
win  arise  again  from  time  to  time,  till  at  last  they 
triumph   and    gloriously    ascend.     The  eleventh 
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Chapter  concludes  with  the  sounding;  of  the  seventh 
Trumpet, 

In  the  twelfth  Chapter,  by  the  Woman  bearing  a 
man-child  is  to  be  understood  the  Christian  Church  ; 
by  the  great  red  Dragon,  the  Heathen  Roman 
Empire ;  by  the  man-child  whom  the  woman  bore, 
Constantine  the  Great ;  and  by  the  war  in  Heaven^ 
the  contests  between  the  Christian  and  Heathen 
religions. 

In  the  thirteenth  Chapter,  by  the  Beast  with 
seven  Heads  and  ten  lioms,  unto  whom  the  Dragon 
gave  his  power,  seat,  and  great  authority,  is  to  be 
understood,  not  Pagan  but  Christian,  not  imperial 
but  papal  Rome ;  in  submitting  to  whose  religion, 
the  world  did  in  effect  submit  again  to  the  religion 
of  the  Dragon.  The  ten-horned  Beast  therefore 
represents  the  Romish  Church  and  state  in  general; 
but  the  Beast  with  two  horns  like  a  Iamb  is  ilie 
Roman  clergy  ;  and  that  image  of  the  ten-homed 
Beast,  which  the  two-horned  Beast  caused  to  be 
made,  and  inspired  with  life,  is  the  Pope ;  whose 
number  is  666,  according  to  the  numerical  powers 
of  the  letters  constituting  the  Roman  name  Aar&9tK, 
Latinus,  viz. 

A,  30.  A,  1.  T,  300.  B,  5.  J,  10,  N,  50.  O,  70.  Z»  200.  (606).  Or  iti 
rqiiiYalent  in  Hebrew,  Jl^ll,  Romiithf  vi j.  1, 200.  \6.t^,  40.  \  10. 
%  10.  n.  400.  (606). 

Chapter  xiv.  By  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Sion  is 
meant  Jesus  ;  By  the  hundred  forty  and  four  thou- 
sand, his  Church  and  followers;  By  the  Angel 
preaching  the  everlas^ling  Gospel,  the  first  principal 
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effort  made  towards  a  reformation  by  that  public 
opposition  formed  against  the  worship  of  saints  and 
images  by  Emperors  and  Bishops  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries ;  By  the  angel  crying^  ^'  Babylon 
is  fallen,''  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  who 
pronounced  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  Apo- 
calyptic Babylon,  and  denounced  her  destruction ; 
and  by  the  third  angel,  Martin  Luther  and  bis  fel- 
low Reformers,  who  protested  against  all  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  destructive 
to  salvation. 

Here  we  may  put  a  period  to  this  short  Analysis 
of  the  Revelations,  as  what  follows  seems  not  to 
be  of  such  obvious  interpretation  as  the  preceding, 
and  therefore  the  curious  Reader  will  consult  the 
Bishop's  Dissertations  themselves.  In  reading 
those  or  any  other  illustration  of  the  Prophecies 
contained  in  this  mysterious  Book,  he  will  do  well 
always  to  have  before  him  the  judicious  work  of 
Joseph  Mede^  above  quoted. 


THE    END. 


Prifttfd  bj  R.  GUb«rt,  St.  John's  Sqaart,  London. 
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and  illustrated  with  Notes.  By  CHRISTOPHER  WORDS- 
WORTH,  D.D.  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  Second 
Edition.    6  vols.    8vo.    3/.  12#. 

14.  The  OLD  TESTAMENT,  armnged  on  the  Bans  of  Ught- 
foot*s  Chronicle,  in  Historical  and  Chronoloncal  Order,  in  mioh 
Manner,  that  the  Books,  Chapters,  PmIqu,  Propheoies,  4tc.  may 
be  read  as  one  connected  History,  in  the  very  Words  of  the  Autho- 
rized Translation.  To  the  above  are  added,  Six  Indexes.  By  the 
Rev.  GEORGE  TOWNSEND,  M.A.  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge.   In  Two  verj'  large  Volumes,  8vo.    1/.  16#. 

%*  The  New  Testament,  arranged  on  the  same  Plan,  will  be 
speedily  published. 

1&  A  SUMMARY  of  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  and  PRACTICE, 
conirmed  by  References  to  the  Text  of  Holy  Scripture,  conipared 
with  the  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  illustrated  by  Extracts  from  the  chief  of  those  Works  which 
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Worirt  in  Divinity,  published  by  C.  f  J.  Ripingion. 

received  the  Sanction  of  Public  Aathority,  from  the  Tine  of  tlie 
Reformation,  to  tbe  Onal  Revision  of  the  established  Formulariet. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  BURROW,  D.D.  F.R.  &  L.S.    3  vols.     l2iiio. 

16.  The  SCRIPTURE  TESTIMONIES  of  the  DIVINITY  of 
OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  collected  and  Ulastrated.  To 
which  are  added,  a  List  of  Authors  consulted,  and  an  Index  to  the 
Texts.    By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  HOLDEN,  M.A.  8vo.    iOi.  6d. 

17.  An  ATTEMPT  to  ILLUSTRATE  those  ARTICLES  of  the 
CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  which  the  CalvinisU  improperly  con- 
sider  as  Calvinistioal,  in  Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  tbe 
University  of  Oxford,  in  the  Year  1804,  at  the  Lectore  fonnded  by 
J.  Bampton,  M.A.  Canon  of  Salisbury,  with  copious  Notes.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  RICHARD  LAURENCE,  LL.D.  Archbishop  of 
Cashel.    A  New  Edition.    8vo.    12s. 

18.  TheYHEOLOGlCAL  and  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS 
of  the  late  Rev.  W ILLIAM  JONES ;  with  a  Short  Accoant  of  bis 
Life  and  WriUngs.  By  W.  STEVENS,  Esq.  6  vols.  8vo. 
ZLSt. 

19.  The  WORKS  of  the  Rev.  THOMAS  ZOUCH,  D.D.  FX.S. 
Rector  of  Scrayiugham,  and  Prebendary  of  Durham.  With  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  FRANCIS  WRANGHAM, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland.  In  two  large  Volumes. 
8vo.    l/.4#. 

20.  BIBIJCAL  CRITIOISM  on  the  First  Fourteen  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  also  on  the  First  Nine  Prophetical  Boc^u.  By 
SAMUEL  HORSLEY,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.8.  late  tiord  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.    4  vols.    8vo,    2L  2t, 

21.  Jhe  BOOK  of  PSALMS  ;  translated  from  the  Hebrew ;  with 
Notes,  explanatory  and  critieaL  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition.    2  vols.    Bvo.    18s. 

22.  Tbe  SCHOLAR  ARMED  against  the  ERRORS  of  the 
TIME  ;  or  a  Collection  of  Tracts  on  tbe  Principles  and  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  tbe  Constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  Authority  of 
Civil  Government.  Tlie  whole  intended  for  the  Information  and 
Assistance  uf  Young  Students.    A  New  Edition.    2  vols.    dvo. 

23.  The  CHURCHMAN  ARMED  against  tbe  ERRORS  of  tbe 
TIME ;  containing  Extracts  from  various  Authors,  arranged  noder 
Five  Heads.  Part  I.  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Chiist, 
on  the  Ministerial  Commission,  and  on  the  Unity  to  i>e  preserved 
in  the  Church.  Part  11.  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  and  Tests. 
Part  III.  Church  of  England.  Part  IV.  Popery.  Part  V.ToleratiM. 

By  '*  l*he  Society  for  the  Distribution  of  Tracts,  in  Defence  of  tbe 
United  Churcli  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by  Law  estabHsbed." 
3  vols.     8?o.     1/.  &s.  6d. 
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